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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuesday, 7th February, 1899. 





The Parliament assembled in accord- 
ance with the following Proclamation. 


VICTORIA, R. 


{7 HEREAS Our Parliament stands pro- 
rogued to Thursday, the Eighth 

Day of December, One thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-eight: We, by and 
with the advice of Our Privy Council, 
hereby issue Our Royal Proclamation, 
and publish and declare that the said 
Parliament be further prorogued to 
Tuesday, the Seventh Day of February, 
One thousand eight hundred and ninety- 


“ nine: And We do hereby further, with 


the advice aforesaid, declare our Royal 


- Will and Pleasure that the said Parlia- 
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Sis 


ment shall, on the said Tuesday, the 
Seventh Day of February, One thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-nine, assemble 
and be holden for the Despatch of divers 
urgent and important Affairs: And the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and the 
Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses, and 
the Commissioners for Shires and Burghs, 
of the House of Commons, are hereby 
required and commanded to give their 
Attendance accordingly, at . Westminster, 
on the said Zuesday, the Seventh Day 
of February, One thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-nine. 


Given at Our Court at Windsor, this 
Twenty-ninth Day of November, in 
the Year of our Lord One thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-eight, and 
in the Sixty-second Year of Our 
Reign. 


"GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 
A 


ed 








3 Queen’s 


Their Lordships’ House met at Two of 
the Clock. 


The Fifth Session cf the Fourt2:nt) 
Parliament of Her Majesty the Queen, 
and the Twenty-sixth of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
was opened by Commission. 


The Lords Commissioners were the 
Lorp Cuance.ior (Ear! of Halsbury), the 
Lorp CHAMBERLAIN (Earl of Hopetoun), 
the Masrer or tHE BuckHounps (Earl of 
Coventry), the SzcreraRy ror ScorLanp 
(Lord Balfour of Burleigh), and the 
CHANCELLOR oF THE Ducny or LANCASTER 
(Lord James of Hereford). 


And the Commons being at the Bar 
with*their Speaker, the Lord Chancellor 
delivered Her Majesty’s Speech to both 
Houses of Parliament as follows: 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“My relations with other Powers con- 
tinue to be friendly. 


“The expedition against the Der- 
vishes, conducted with. brilliant ability 
by Sir Herbert Kitchener and the Offi- 
cers serving under him, has resulted in 
the fall of Omdurman and the complete 
subjugation of the territories which had 
been brought under the dominion of the 
Khalifa. I am proud to acknowledge 
the distinguished bravery and conduct of 
the British and Egyptian troops who 
have won this victory. My Officers are 
engaged in conjunction with those of 
His Highness the Khedive in the estab- 
lishment of order in the conquered pro- 
vinces. 


“The Powers who have been in the 
occupation of Crete have delegated the 
authority necessary for the government 
of the island to His Royal, Highness 
Prince George of Greece. The restora- 
tion of peace and order resulting from 
the establishment of His Royal High- 
ness’s Government has been gladly wel- 
comed by the Cretans of both religions. 


“ His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 


Russia has summoned a Conference to. 


consider the possibility of limiting the 
vast armaments which impose so heavy 
a burden on every nation. I have gladly 
signified My willingness to take part in 
its deliberations. A profound impression 
has been created by the appalling crime 
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Speech. 4 
which has robbed the people of Austria- 


Hungary of their beloved Empress. A 
Conference, at which My delegates were 
present, was summoned at Rome to con- 
sider the dangers of the Anarchist con- 
spiracy. Though I was not able to con- 
cur in all the resolutions proposed at 
the Conference, some amendments in the 
present laws of the Realm upon this sub- 
ject appear to be required, and will be 
submitted for your consideration. 


“Some of My West Indian Colonies 
have been visited by a hurricane of ex- 
traordinary violence, causing loss of life 
and great destruction of houses and 
other property. The consequent dis- 
tress of the poorer inhabitants was 
promptly relieved, as far as possible, 
by the strenuous exertions of the local 
authorities, aided by contributions of 
from other Colonies and from 
the United Kingdom. 

“T have learned with great satisfac- 
tion that the Parliament of the Cape of 
Good Hope has recognised the principle 
of a common responsibility for the Naval 
defence of My Empire by providing for 
a permanent annual contribution to- 
wards that object. 


“Tn parts of My Indian Empire I 
grieve to say the Plague still continues, 
and, though it has diminished in some 
districts previously affected, it has 
spread to fresh places in Southern and 
Northern India. Unremitting efforts 
continue to be made to relieve sufferers 
from the disease, to check its spread in 
India, and to prevent its transmission to 
other lands. 


“T am glad to be able to inform you 
that the harvests of the past year have 
been abundant, and that the trade and 
revenue of the Country have recovered 
with a rapidity and completeness that 
has surpassed all expectation. 


“Gentlemen of the House of Com- 

mons, 

“The Estimates for the service of the 
ensuing year will be laid before you. 
They have been framed with the utmost 
economy that the circumstances of the 
present time permit. 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“A Bill for more fully organising the 
Government of the Metropolis will be 
commended to your careful considera- 
tion. 











5 Address in Answer to 
“A measure for the establishment of 
a Board for the Administration of Pri- 
mary, Secondary, and Technical Educa- 
tion in England and Wales will again be 
laid before you. 


“You have already partially con- 
sidered provisions for simplifying the 
process of private legislation for Scot- 
land. They will again be brouzit Le- 
fore you. 


“A Measure will be submitted to you 
for enabling Jocal authorities to assist 
the occupiers of small dwellings in the 
purchase of their houses. 


“ Bills will also be introduced for 
encouraging agricultural and technical 
instruction in Ireland, and for the re- 
lief of the tithe rent charge payer in that 
country ; for providing a more complete 
distribution of water supply in cases of 
emergency in the Metropolis ; for the re- 
gulation of limited companies; for the 
prevention of the adulteration of articles 
of food ; for controlling the contracts of 
money-lenders ; for amending the Fac- 
tory Acts in certain respects; and for 
amending the Law in respect to Agricul- 
tural Holdings. 


“T pray that Almighty God may have 
you in His keeping, and guide your de- 
liberations for the good of My people.” 


Then the Commons withdrew. 
House adjourned during pleasure. 


House resumed. 


The LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at Four of the 
Clock. 


ROLL OF THE LORDS. 


Norroy King of Arms attending, de- 
livered at the Table (in the usual man- 
ner) a List of the Lords Temporal in the 
Fifth Session of the Twenty-sixth Par- 
fiament of the United Kingdom. 


The same was ordered to lie on the 
Table. 
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Queen’s Speech. 


PEERS SAT FIRST. 
The Lord Newton—Sat first in Par- 
liament after the death of his father. 


The Earl of Effingham—Sat first in 
Parliament after the death of his father. 


The Earl of Mansfield—Sat first in 
Parliament after the death of his grand- 
father. 


NEW PEERS INTRODUCED. 
Sir Joseph Russell Bailey, Baronet, 
having been created Baron Glanusk of 
Glanusk Park, in the county of Breck- 
nock—Was (in the usual manner) in- 
troduced. 
Sir Henry Hawkins, Knight, having 
been created Baron Brampton of Bramp- 
ton, in the county of Huntingdon—Was 
(in the usual manner) introduced. 
Robert Thornhaugh Gurdon, Esquire, 
having been created Baron Cranworth, of 
Letton and Cranworth, in the county of 
Norfolk—Was (in the usual manner) in- 
troduced. 
George Wyndham Bishop of Bath and 
Wells—Was (in the usual manner) in- 
troduced. 


TOOK THE OATH. 
Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


BETTER REGULATION OF SELECT 
VESTRIES: FIRST READING. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anv SEC- 
RETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (THe Marquess oF Sa.is- 
purY): My Lords, I beg to move the 
first reading of a Bill for the Better 
Regulation of Select Vestries. 

Question put. 


Motion agreed to. 





ORDER OF THE DAY. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
[Depare: Appress Vorep.] 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR delivered 
the Report of Hzr Mavgsty’s Most 

Gracious Sprecu from the Throne. 

*Tue DUKE or BEDFORD (who wore 
the uniform of a Lord Lieutenant): My 
Lords, I rise to move that an humble 








Address be presented to Her Majesty in 
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7 Address in 


reply to Her Majesty’s most Gracious 
Speech from the Throne. In so doing I 
am conscious that I stand in need of a 
very full measure of that kindness and 
consideration which it is your Lordships’ 
custom to extend to those who address 
this House for the first time. I shall 
not presume -to detain your Lordships 
longer than is consistent with the im- 
portance of the duty now before me. 
Your Lordships will desire to offer your 
respectful condolence to Her Majesty 
and the Royal Family upon their sudden 
bereavement. My Lords, once again 
Her Majesty’s Speech is able to announce 
friendly relations with all Foreign 
Powers. There are circumstnces fresh 
in your Lordships’ recollections which 
make this announcement especially wel- 
come. It is true that there has been no 
rupture of the peace which prevails 
among European Powers; yet Jast year 
can hardly be described as a peaceful 
period. On the contrary, there have 
been moments when the efficiency of our 
Army and Navy appeared likely to be 
tested by active service. In the case of 
the Navy, the original programme, de- 
scribed as colossal, was subsequently 
exceeded to keep pace with the activity 
of other nations. We did not wait long 
for the result; a few months later we 
stood, as we believed, on the verge of 
war, yet there was no scare about the 
Navy. With your Lordships’ permission 
on this point I will venture to quote 
the words used by Admiral Sir Nowell 
Salmon. Sir Nowell Salmon said: 

“J may say that for the first time in my 
memory the nation has been brought face to 
fuee with the prospect of war without suffer- 
ing from a war scare, and this, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying, the nation owes to the able 
administrators we have at our backs.” 

Those words, my Lords, coming from so 
distinguished an officer, form a most 
convincing tribute to the efficiency of the 
Navy and the ability of its adminis- 
trators. Your Lordships will greet with 
satisfaction the precedent which has been 
created by the filial act of the Cape of 
Good Hope in contributing towards Her 
Majesty’s Navy. As regards the Army, 
the Estimates of 1898 provided for a 
very considerable increase in the number 
of our troops. I would also remind your 
Lordships that Her Majesty’s military 
forces were exercised last year in 
manceuvres on a scale never before 
attempted in this country. But, in spite 
of service abroad and manceuvres at 
Duke of Bedford. 
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Answer to Her 8 


home, there is yet one part, and a most 
important part, of our military system 
which remains untried. I refer to 
mobilisation. I believe that for the last 
ten years the War Office has been en- 
gaged in perfecting schemes of mobilisa- 
tion, but however theoretically perfect 
these plans may be, practically they are 
untested. It is out of the question to 
attempt to mobilise ona large scale, but 
possibly during the present year, in some 
one district, the system might be com- 
pletely worked out in every detail. Some 
of our troops have seen service 
abroad. Two campaigns have followed 
quickly upon each other. Both have 
been entirely successful, reflecting the 
greatest credit on all concerned, from the 
Generals in command to the last-joined 
soldiers. I will not attempt to compare 
these two campaigns from the point of 
view of military science. The policy 
which dictated the war on the North- 
West Frontier of India wag in this 
country imperfectly understood, and con- 
sequently the national enthusissm was 
but little aroused. Yet, my Lords, when 
we remember that the campaign was 
carried on under the most trying condi- 
tions of climate and of country, and that 
it was conducted against an enemy who 
for more than two months scarcely 
allowed an hour of the day or night to 
pass without keeping some part of our 
forces under a murderous fire, your Lord- 
ships will recognise that the soldiers of 
the British and Indian Armies who were 
engaged, responded nobly to severer 
trials than fell to the lot of their com- 
rades in the Soudan. In the campaign 
upon the Nile there were dramatic 
elements which seized irresistibly upon 
the popular imagination. The issues 
were broad and simple, like the features 
of the country which was the scene of the 
operations. The fate of General Gordon, 
the steady training of the Egyptian 
soldiers to avenge the man who gave his 
life for their service, the slow concentra- 
tion of forces, the gradual advance, the 
swift and overwhelming blow which 
avenged Khartoum and swept away every 
trace of the Mahdi’s power. All this, my 
Lords, gave to the events of that cam- 
paign the sequence and the dignity of a 
mighty tragedy. Your Lordships will 
welcome the restoration of the Soudan to . 
Egypt—and a Soudan free from that 
complicated control which impedes the 
Administration at Cairo. I will not dwell! 
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upon the one incident which threatened 
for a moment to mar the triumph of 
Omdurman. The acute phase of the 
Fashoda episode has been closed in a 
manner creditable to both nations con- 
cerned. I trust that, as a happy out- 
come of this regrettable incident, the 
future action of the French Republic may 
be guided by a truer conception of the 
British character. In the Near East, at 
the beginning of last year, the aspect of 
affairs was threatening. Happily the 
danger was averted by the Concert of 
Europe. In December the last Turkish 
soldier left the Cretan shore. The action 
of the combined Powers, though slow, 
has succeeded, and there has been no 
rupture of the European peace. Your 
Lordships will be pleased to hear that 
at length there is a prospect of peace 
and order being permanently established 
in that Island. For these results, my 
Lords, I feel we are largely indebted to 
the noble Marquess at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government. In our Eastern 
Empire, India has passed through the 
stress of famine, of war, and of plague. 
All praise is due to Lord Elgin for suc- 
cessfully grappling with these three great 
evils, but, my Lords, those visitations 
have made their mark. Now more than 
ever is needed that touch of sympathy 
to which the Indian people so readily 
respond. A few years’ residence in 
India taught me that more depends on 
kindness, and on the method of doing, 
than on the thing done. The splendid 
welcome accorded to Lord Curzon is 
largely due to the fact that India knows 
that he is in sympathy with her troubles, 
her genius, and her legitimate aspira- 
“tions. It is a land of surprises and 
marvels. It is marvellous how the 
country has recovered from the plague 
and the famine. Surprises, too, must 
come. It is unsafe ever to say that the 
Indian horizon is clear. We must judge 
‘our Viceroy and his officers, not by the 
occurrence of surprises, but by the readi- 
ness with which they meet a sudden 
storm. Turning to the Far East, we find 
a new Power appearing on the scene of 
the world’s politics. The United States 
of America, as the result of their war 
with Spain, have undertaken Imperial 
responsibilities in the administration of 
‘the Philippine Islands. It is impossible 
to predict the bearing which so im- 
portant an event may have on general 
politics in the future, or on the internal] 
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Gracious Speech. 


politics of America itself. Your Lord- 
ships will have noticed with satisfaction 
the disposition of the United States to 
respond to the friendly feelings for many 
years entertained by Great Britain 
towards the Anglo-Saxon race in the 
New World. It is in the Far East that 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
has been most sharply criticised. Yet, 
my Lords, if the noble Marquess had 
followed the policy of his critics the con- 
sequent complications with certain 
European Powers might have given a 
wholly different turn to the solution of 
that question with which we were sud- 
denly confronted on the Nile. Your 
Lordships will, I think, agree that what 
we want in China is neither war nor 
territory, nor a complicated Protectorate, 
but trade. My Lords, we have lately 
constructed a railway from Cairo to 
Khartoum. We are justly proud of that 
work. We look to it to bring trade and 
civilisation into the interior of Africa, 
but this railway is nothing in compari- 
son with the railways of Russia, carrying 
trade and civilisation across Asia. Your 
Lordships are aware that there are two 
ereat Russian railways in Asia. One 
line passes through the heart of Central 
Asia to the Afghan frontier, the other, 
crossing Siberia, will ere long join 
Petersburg to the China Sea. The 
Trans-Siberian line, in round numbers, 
s 5,000 miles long, and is the result of 
a policy persistently pursued for the last 
forty years. My Lords, is it reasonable 
to expect that Russia will refrain from 
reaping every legitimate advantage from 
the completion of this stupendous work? 
No doubt it might yet be possible, at 
the risk of embittered feeling, to delay 
and obstruct the expansion of Russia, 
but, my Lords, we must recognise thag 
the geographical position of the Russian 
and Chinese Empires is such that Russia 
must necessarily exercise a dominant 
influence over Northern China. My 
Lords, it is with great hesitation that I 
venture to express any opinion of my 
own when addressing your Lordships for 
the first time; but I should look to a 
friendly understanding with Russia as 
the means best calculated to promote 
the interests of our trade with China. I 
apprehend, my Lords, that the chief 
obstacle to a friendly understanding 
with Russia arises from the traditions 
of Russian diplomacy, which in the past 
has not readily recognised any conditions 
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as definite and binding ; but, my Lords, 
Russia is now a country of new move- 
ments. His Imperial Majesty the Tsar 
has startled Europe in the midst of her 
warlike preparations by the issue of his 
Eirenicon. None of us, my Lords, can 
fail to appreciate the nobility of the 
ideal by which His Imperial Majesty is 
inspired ; yet, so long as the ambitions 
of different nations and the conflicting 
interests of commerce remain what they 
are, I fear we cannot be too hopeful of 
any direct results from His Imperial 
Majesty’s Message. But one indirect 
effect may be produced. A great step 
towards international peace will be 
taken if Russia in all her diplomatic 
dealings will set the world an example 
of the strictest loyalty to her written 
and spoken words. Twenty years ago it 
was doubtful if our industrial classes 
would ever assume the responsibilities 
or endure the sacrifices inseparable from 
the maintenance of an Imperial heritage. 
A few months since, when we were faced 
by a prospect of war, Her Majesty’s 
Government, strengthened by the 
patriotic support of the Opposition, and 
backed by the practically unanimous 
‘opinion of the country, proved to the 
whole world that we are ready now, as 
in days gone by, to maintain the interests 
of the Empire whenever and wherever it 
is necessary to do so. Before conclud- 
ing, your Lordships will wish to offer to 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
your respectful congratulations on his 
recovery from a dangerous and painful 
* accident. It remains for me, my Lords, 
to apologise for the imperfection of my 
remarks, and to thank your Lordships 
for the forbearnce with which you have 
received them. I now move that an 
humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty in reply to Her Majesty’s 
Gracious Speech from the Throne. 
*Eart CAWDOR (who wore the uni- 
form of a Lord Lieutenant): My 
Lords, in rising to second the Address 
which the noble Duke has so ably 
moved, I have no wish to traverse more 
than I need over the ground he has 
already covered, but I am sure your 
Lordships would expect that some refer- 
ence should be made by me to that 
sad loss which the Royal Family have 
sustained so recently. Her Majesty’s 
subjects have learned that they may 
always rely upon her for sympathy and 
kindness in any troubles that may fal] 
Duke of Bedford. 
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upon them, and I am sure that through- 
out the country at large the first feeling 
to-day is one of sympathy with Her 
Majesty and the Royal Family in their 
bereavement. May I say one word with 
regard to the first paragraph in Her 
Majesty’s most gracious Speech? It 
appears to me that the campaign in the 
Soudan will be best remembered, not so 
much for the gallantry shown by the 
British troops, of which we, of course, 
have never a moment’s doubt, but for 
the courage, endurance, and steadiness 
shown by the Egyptian troops. These 
troops have shown that they are able 
and competent to fight alongside the 
best-trained soldiers of Her Majesty’s 
Forces. The campaign will be remem- 
bered on other grounds besides. It will] 
be remembered for the perfection of ad- 
ministration, the mathematical preci- 
sion, the untiring energy and the fore- 
sight by which it was conducted to its 
close. My Lords, we have all 
noticed—and I am sure we _ have 
noticed with satisfaction—that the able 
administrator and gallant soldier, Lord 
Kitchener, has been entrusted with the 
work of completing the restoration of 
peace, order and good government to 





the vast territories of the Soudan. 
My Lords, Foreign Affairs are so 
important, as affecting all classes 
of this country for trade and al) 


branches of commerce, that I trust they 
will always be foremost in the minds of. 
the people of this country. But I think 
ordinary people are inclined often to 
ask, not so much what is passing in 
foreign affairs, but, What is it that the 
Government is doing for me? To what 
extent is the Government of the day 
endeavouring to improve my lot? My 
Lords, we look for an answer to that 
question in Her Maejsty’s Speech and 
with your Lordships’ permission I should 
like to say one or two words with regard 
to a few of the Bills that are to be laid 
before Parliament this Session. First 
of all, we are promised a Bill for more 
fully organising the Government of the 
Metropolis. I do not, think, my Lords, 
anyone can doubt that municipal life in 
London, apart from the City, which I 
gather would not ke affected by the pro- 
posed Bill, and apart from any reference 
to the work of the County Council, is 
not as vigorous nor as_ energetic 
as it is in many provincial towns. It is 
not quite easy to say what the reason 
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for this may be, but surely it is a re- 
markable thing that whereas every 
country town of the slightest import- 
ance or of any size at all, is 
a municipal body, we still find in 
London large districts, greater in im- 
portance than many provincial towns, 
still governed for certain purposes by 
vestries. I know not why, my Lords, 
but there is something in the name of a 
vestry which does not breate much of 
life and energy. There is nothing very 
stimulating in the name “ vestry,” and 
if it was for no other réason than to get 
rid of that name, so far as London is 
concerned, I rejoice in the introduction 
of this Bill. Whether the proposed Bill 
will bring fresh life and vigour to the 
municipal bodies in London I cannot 
say, but at all events it appears to me 
that there is a grievance which should 
be remedied, and I trust this Bill will be 
able to remove it. Towards the close of 
last Session the noble Duke the Lord 
President of the Council, introduced two 
Bills to your Lordships’ notice dealing 
with Secondary Education. They were 
Bills introduced not so much for the 
purpose of endeavouring to pass them, 
but introduced, as I think the noble 
Duke suggested, rather more for the 
purpose of discussion, and in order that 
the subjects with which they dealt might 
be ventilated during the recess. My 
Lords, no one can doubt, I think, who 
heard the noble Duke’s speech last 
Session, or who has read it, or who has 
studied to any extent the report of the 
Royal Commission, that not alone is 
Legislation necessary, but that a great 
deal has to be done before we can say 


that Secondary Education in this 
country is on a sound and proper 
footing. There is plenty of local 


enthusiasm on the subject of Secondary 
Education in many towns and counties, 
but local enthusiasm, unless it is pro- 
perly directed, may become a _ very 
expensive luxury. For instance, we have 
so many overlapping authorities dealing 
with the same thing. We have the 
Higher Grade Board Schools, we have 
the Technical Schools, and we have the 
Secondary Schools all attempting to do 
the same work, and all overlapping one 
another to some extent, thereby causing 
waste of power and _ waste of 
money. There are, besides those three 
I have mentioned, the Endowed Schools, 
which now are overlapped to some 
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extent by the newer Colleges and the 
newer Universities. AJl these things 
directly show that there must be, so far 
as the carrying on of Secondary Educa- 
tion is concerned, considerable waste of 
expense and power. In addition to the 
bodies who deal directly with Secondary 
Education, we have the Government 
Departments by whom they are con- 
trolled, and with whom they have to 
deal. And instead of dealing with one 
Department only, we find they have to 
deal wth the Education Department for 
some purposes, with the Science and 
Art Department for other purposes, and 
also with the Charity Commission. Is 
it possible to conceive any system which 
would lead to much greater confusion 
than that? Surely the noble Duke was 
right when he said, in addressing your 
Lordships last Session, that a Central 
Authority has become an indispensable 
preliminary to any satisfactory solution 
of this question! A Central Authority 
will not do all that needs to be done, 
but it appears to me that a sound 
Central Authority is the very best 
foundation upon whch we can hope to 
build our future Legislation upon this 
subject. The gracious Speech from the 
Throne mentions that provisions for 
simplifying the process of private legisla- 
tion for Scotland will again be brought 
before Parliament. This Question has 
often been debated in your Lordships’ 
House, and those of us who have had 
the privilege of sitting in another place 
will remember it as a hardy annual 
which appeared every year for discus- 
sion. I think those who see most of 
Private Bill Legislation are those who 
are most keenly alive to the need of 
some reform. You will have to aim, of 
course, at the absolute maintenance of 
Parliamentary control, but you do want, 
if you can, at the same time to diminish 
the excessive cost and the long delays 
of Private Bill Legislation. May I sug- 
gest that Scotland is not the only place 
which is in need of reform of this kind, 
and may we not hope some reforms may 
hereafter be carried out in regard to 
Private Legislation for England and Ire- 
land as well. | There is one other Bill 


Gracious Speech. 


to which I would like to refer, 
and that is the Bill which I 
understand is to be introduced for the 
regulation of Limited Companies. 


Undoubtedly, in the light of what has 
recently taken place, there is a public 
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as definite and binding ; but, my Lords, 
Russia is now a country of new move- 
ments. His Imperial Majesty the Tsar 
has startled Europe in the midst of her 
warlike preparations by the issue of his 
Eirenicon. None of us, my Lords, can 
fail to appreciate the nobility of the 
ideal by which His Imperial Majesty is 
inspired ; yet, so long as the ambitions 
of different nations and the conflicting 
interests of commerce remain what they 
are, I fear we cannot be too hopeful of 
any direct results from His Imperial 
Majesty’s Message. But one indirect 
effect may be produced. A great step 
towards international peace will be 
taken if Russia in all her diplomatic 
dealings will set the world an example 
of the strictest loyalty to her written 
and spoken words. Twenty years ago it 
was doubtful if our industrial classes 
would ever assume the responsibilities 
or endure the sacrifices inseparable from 
the maintenance of an Imperial heritage. 
A few months since, when we were faced 
by a prospect of war, Her Majesty’s 
Government, strengthened by the 
patriotic support of the Opposition, and 
backed by the practically unanimous 
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opinion of the country, proved to the 





whole world that we are ready now, as 
in days gone by, to maintain the interests 
of the Empire whenever and wherever it 
is necessary to do so. Before conclud- 
ing, your Lordships will wish to offer to 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
your respectful congratulations on his 
recovery from a dangerous and painful 
accident. It remains for me, my Lords, 
to apologise for the imperfection of my 
remarks, and to thank your Lordships 
for the forbearnce with which you have 
received them. I now move that an 
humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty in reply to Her Majesty’s 
Gracious Speech from the Throne. 
*Eart CAWDOR (who wore the uni- 
form of a Lord Lieutenant): My 
Lords, in rising to second the Address 
which the noble Duke has so ably 
moved, I have no wish to traverse more 
than I need over the ground he has 
already covered, but I am sure your 
Lordships would expect that some refer- 
ence should be made by me to that 
sad loss which the Royal Family have 
sustained so recently. Her Majesty’s 
subjects have learned that they may 
always rely upon her for sympathy and 
kindness in any troubles that may fal] 
Duke of Bedford. 
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upon them, and I am sure that through- 
out the country at large the first feeling 
to-day is one of sympathy with Her 
Majesty and the Royal Family in their 
bereavement. May I say one word with 
regard to the first paragraph in Her 
Majesty’s most gracious Speech? It 
appears to me that the campaign in the 
Soudan will be best remembered, not so 
much for the gallantry shown by the 
British troops, of which we, of course, 
have never a moment’s doubt, but for 
the courage, endurance, and steadiness 
shown by the Egyptian troops. These 
troops have shown that they are able 
and competent to fight alongside the 
best-trained soldiers of Her Majesty’s 
Forces. The campaign will be remem- 
bered on other grounds besides. It wil] 
be remembered for the perfection of ad- 
ministration, the mathematical preci- 
sion, the untiring energy and the fore- 
sight by which it was conducted to its 
close. My Lords, we have all 
noticed—and I am sure we_ have 
noticed with satisfaction—that the able 
administrator and gallant soldier, Lord 
Kitchener, has been entrusted with the 
work of completing the restoration of 
peace, order and good government to 





the vast territories of the Soudan. 
My Lords, Foreign Affairs are so 
important, as affecting all classes 
of this country for trade and al) 


branches of commerce, that I trust they 
will always be foremost in the minds of, 
the people of this country. But I think 
ordinary people are inclined often to 
ask, not so much what is passing in 
foreign affairs, but, What is it that the 
Government is doing for me? To what 
extent is the Government of the day 
endeavouring to improve my lot? My 
Lords, we look for an answer to that 
question in Her Maejsty’s Speech and 
with your Lordships’ permission I should 
like to say one or two words with regard 
to a few of the Bills that are to be laid 
before Parliament this Session. First 
of all, we are promised a Bill for more 
fully organising the Government of the 
Metropolis. I do not, think, my Lords, 
anyone can doubt that municipal life iv 
London, apart from the City, which J 
gather would not ke affected by the pro- 
posed Bill, and apart from any reference 
to the work of the County Council, is 
not as vigorous nor as_ energetic 
as it is in many provincial towns. It is 
not quite easy to say what the reason 
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for this may be, but surely it is a re- 
markable thing that whereas every 
country town of the slightest import- 
ance or of any size at all, is 
a municipal body, we still find in 
London large districts, greater in im- 
portance than many provincial towns, 
still governed for certain purposes by 
vestries. I know not why, my Lords, 
but there is something in the name of a 
vestry which does not breate much of 
life and energy. There is nothing very 
stimulating in the name “ vestry,” and 
if it was for no other réason than to get 
rid of that name, so far as London is 
concerned, I rejoice in the introduction 
of this Bill. Whether the proposed Bill 
will bring fresh life and vigour to the 
municipal bodies in London I cannot 
say, but at all events it appears to me 
that there is a grievance which should 
be remedied, and I trust this Bill will be 
able to remove it. Towards the close of 
last Session the noble Duke the Lord 
President of the Council, introduced two 
Bills to your Lordships’ notice dealing 
with Secondary Education. They were 
Bills introduced not so much for the 
purpose of endeavouring to pass them, 
but introduced, as I think the noble 
Duke suggested, rather more for the 
purpose of discussion, and in order that 
the subjects with which they dealt might 
be ventilated during the recess. My 
Lords, no one can doubt, I think, who 
heard the noble Duke’s speech last 
Session, or who has read it, or who has 
studied to any extent the report of the 
Royal Commission, that not alone is 
Legislation necessary, but that a great 
deal has to be done before we can say 
that Secondary Education in this 
country is on a sound and proper 
footing. There is plenty of local 
enthusiasm on the subject of Secondary 
Education in many towns and counties, 
but local enthusiasm, unless it is pro- 
perly directed, may become a _ very 
expensive luxury. For instance, we have 
so many overlapping authorities dealing 
with the same thing. We have the 
Higher Grade Board Schools, we have 
the Technical Schools, and we have the 
Secondary Schools all attempting to do 
the same work, and all overlapping one 
another to some extent, thereby causing 
waste of power and _ waste of 
money. There are, besides those three 
I have mentioned, the Endowed Schools, 
which now are overlapped to some 
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extent by the newer Colleges and the 
newer Universities. AJl these things 
directly show that there must be, so far 
as the carrying on of Secondary Educa- 
tion is concerned, considerable waste of 
expense and power. In addition to the 
bodies who deal directly with Secondary 
Education, we have the Government 
Departments by whom they are con- 
trolled, and with whom they have to 
deal. And instead of dealing with one 
Department only, we find they have to 
deal wth the Education Department for 
some purposes, with the Science and 
Art Department for other purposes, and 
also with the Charity Commission. Is 
it possible to conceive any system which 
would lead to much greater confusion 
than that? Surely the noble Duke was 
right when he said, in addressing your 
Lordships last Session, that a Central 
Authority has become an indispensable 
preliminary to any satisfactory solution 
of this question! A Central Authority 
will not do all that needs to be done, 
but it appears to me that a sound 
Central Authority is the very best 
foundation upon whch we can hope to 
build our future Legislation upon this 
subject. The gracious Speech from the 
Throne mentions that provisions for 
simplifying the process of private legisla- 
tion for Scotland will again be brought 
before Parliament. This Question has 
often been debated in your Lordships’ 
House, and those of us who have had 
the privilege of sitting in another place 
will remember it as a hardy annual 
which appeared every year for discus- 
sion. I think those who see most of 
Private Bill Legislation are those who 
are most keenly alive to the need of 
some reform. You will have to aim, of 
course, at the absolute maintenance of 
Parliamentary control, but you do want, 
if you can, at the same time to diminish 
the excessive cost and the long delays 
of Private Bi]l Legislation. May I sug- 
gest that Scotland is not the only place 
which is in need of reform of this kind, 
and may we not hope some reforms may 
hereafter be carried out in regard to 
Private Legislation for England and Ire- 
land as well. | There is one other Bill 
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to which I would like to refer, 
and that is the Bill which I 
understand is to be introduced for the 
regulation of Limited Companies. 


Undoubtedly, in the light of what has 
recently taken place, there is a public 
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absolutely needed. I do not dispute 
that for a moment, but to my mind the 
greatest possible care will be necessary 
in framing such a Measure, lest you 
should, by over-legislation, deter the best 
public men, and men of high standing 
from taking a leading position among the 
great commercial undertakings of the 
country. It would be possible to over- 
legislate on this subject, though I do 
not deny that Legislation of some kind 
is needed. Before I sit down I should 
like to say a word on the Bill which 
suggests the controlling of Contracts of 
Money-lenders. That Bill appeals 
closely to my own heart. I do not 
know, my Lords, that it appeals to 
many in this House, but I am sure it 
appeals to many outside. I assume this 
Bill will be in charge of the noble Lord 
the Chancellor of the Duchy, and I hope 
he will be able to persuade Parliament 
to pass it. I do not know what the noble 
Lord’s position would be with regard to 
the money-lending fraternity if he 
succeeds, but he may be certain of this, 
whatever his position may be with 
regard to them, that he will have earned 
the lasting gratitude of all the impe- 
cunious classes of this great country. 
There are other Bills dealing with many 
important questions, and affecting many 
interests and many classes. I do not 
propose to weary your Lordships by 
going into them, but, put together and 
placed upon the Statute Book, they 
would form a record of which I think 
the Government would not be ashamed. 
If anyone will go through the various 
Bills mentioned in Her Majesty’s Speech, 
he will agree that if those Bills can be 
passed this Session the Government 
of the day will be able to claim that 
they have done good work in passing 
sound and useful Legislation for the 
benefit of the country at large. I feel 
I ought to apologise for detaining your 
Lordships so long, addressing you as I 
do for the first time. I thank you for 
the patience with which you have heard 
me, and I beg to second the Address. 


THe EARL or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, my first duty on this occasion—a 
most agreeable one—is to congratulate 
the Movér and Seconder of the Address 
to Her Majesty upon the speeches they 
have made. I have been long a Member 
of this House, and I have heard many 
speeches made by Movers and Seconders 
Earl Cawdor 
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feeling that some such regulation is 
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of the Address, but I remember ex- 
tremely few where so much ability and 
knowledge have been displayed as by 
both the Mover and Seconder to-day. The 
Mover dealt, if I may use such a term, 
with the higher class of politics with a 
tact, intelligence, and knowledge which 
must have struck all your Lordships, 
and I confess I felt some sympathy with 
the Seconder when I reflected that so 
much of the ground had been so well 
occupied. But he did not disappoint 
your expectations. He touched with 
great tact, great knowledge, and great 
good sense upon certain matters of 
Domestic Policy which had not been 
referred to by the noble Duke, and I 
think he also deserves the approbation 
of your Lordships. The first remark I 
wish to make is the same as that made 
by both the Mover and Seconder—an 
expression of my deep regret at the loss 
which Her Majesty has sustained, a 
regret which I am sure will be deeply 
felt, not only by every Member of the 
House, but by every person in Her 
Majesty’s Empire. My Lords, the first 
announcement in the Speech. which we 
have been generally accustomed to 
regard as almost a matter of form—I 
mean the friendly relations which exist 
with aJl other countries, and which have 
rightly been referred to by the noble 
Duke—is on this occasion a sentence of 
great importance, because it is no doubt 
true that during the last few months 
there was an occasion when it seemed 
we might be plunged into war. My 
Lords, I do not think it would be either 
necessary or desirable to refer specially 
to the circumstances which led us into 
that situation. I will only say this, that 
I am sure no one who has any regard 
for the interests of the country can but 
have seen with the utmost satisfaction 
the announcement that the difficulty 
with a great nation, our neighbour, has 
been peacefully and __ satisfactorily 
settled, and the more so because we have 
felt not only the calm and patriotic atti- 
tude assumed by our own countrymen, 
but also we have seen in France amongst 
those responsible for the Government, 
and forming and being Members of their 
Legislature, a temper and tone which 
are beyond all praise. My Lords, I will 
only add this one word—I am certain 
that no man in this country can fail to 
heartily desire that we should have the 
most friendly and even cordial relations 
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with our great neighbour. I come then 
to what naturally has been placed in the 
forefront of the Speech—I mean the 
remarkable success which our troops, 
together with the Egyptian and 
Soudanese troops, have achieved in the 
Soudan. The noble Duke drew some 
comparisons between the achievement of 
Lord Kitchener’s troops and the services 
performed by our troops in India. Both, 
I think, are deserving of high praise, 
and I shall not attempt in any way to 
institute a comparison between them. 
But this I will say, that not only was 
the campaign conducted by Lord 
Kitchener remarkable for the behaviour 
of the troops, whether native or British, 
but it was also most remarkable for the 
spewlar wisdom and forethought with 
which everything connected with that 
campaign was prepared by Lord 
Kitchener himself, supported by a man 
to whom the country owes indeed much 
—namely, Lord Cromer. My Lords, I 
do not think I need say more upon that, 
because the services of Lord Kitchener 
and Lord Cromer, and of the troops, 
have been universally and justly praised 
upon every platform in the country by 
men of all opinions and all politics. A 
word now I have to say upon what is a 
very important and grave matter—our 
position in the Soudan. In the first 
place, I am a little perplexed by one 
sentence in the Speech, the sentence 
which says that the Expedition against 
the Dervishes has resulted not only in 
the fall of Omdurman, but in the com- 


plete subjugation of the territories 
which had been brought under the 


dominion of the Khalifa. Well, of 
course, Her Majesty’s Government are in 
possession of information to which we 
have not access; but it is certainly to 
me a piece of news that we have com- 
pletely subjugated the whole of the 
territory that was subject to the 
Khalifa. Is it a fact that we have 
subjugated Kordofan, that we have sub- 
jugated Darfur, and the Bahr-el-Ghazel 
Province? I am not in the least depre- 
ciating what I doubt not has been the 
effect of our victory at Omdurman—that 
the Khalifa’s power has been not only 
weakened, but that it possibly may 
scarcely exist—but that we have com- 
pletely subjugated those regions I 
should have thought was premature to 
announce. I gather from this sentence 
the very important conclusion that if 
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we have not yet subjugated, in the strict 
sense of the term, these Provinces, it is 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
to completely subjugate them. If, so, it 
would not be, perhaps, altogether in 
accordance—to a certain extent it may 
be—with what has been said by some 
Members of the Government, that the 
question of Kordofan and the other 
territories was a matter which would 
have to stand over for some time. Upon 
that point I shall be glad to receive 
some information. Then I wish to draw 
attention to another very important 
point—namely, the manner in which it 
was announced that the Soudan had 
been taken possession of by the Queen 
and the Khedive. Now, I am not in 
what I am about to say attempting to 
censure in any way that announcement. 
I do not know enough about it to form 
a confident opinion. But be it as it 
may, it must be a very serious step 
indeed that we should announce that 
the Soudan is not merely placed, as I 
read it, under the Khedive of Egypt 
again, with the aid and with the alliance 
of Her Majesty, but that it is placed 
under the Queen herself, and it seems 
to me that such an announcement must 
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be fraught with very far-reaching 
consequences. If [I have mis-read the 


announcement the noble Marquess at 
the head of the Government will be able 
to tell you what the precise meaning of 
that announcement is. But looking at 
it simply, it must mean that we have 
practically made the Soudan a portion 
of the Queen’s Empire. Though there 
may, of course, be an explanation on 
that point, I think I shall be perfectly 
correct in saying that we have, at all 
events, now assumed the responsibility 
of the Government of the Soudan. 
Putting aside the question of the par- 
ticular announcement, I am not the 
Jeast in the world desirous of minimising 
our victory. I am not in the least 
desirous of depreciating our power. I 
am not at all one of those who do not 
believe that, strained to the utmost, the 
power of this Empire is far-reaching, 
and that it will suffice to maintain or 
extend its territory. But what I wish 
to point out to your Lordships is this. 
The assumption of so huge a territory 
as the Soudan is, involves a responsi- 
bility of a very peculiar and serious 
nature, especially with regard to the 
troops by which that territory must be 
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occupied. I have admired the conduct, 
as much as any man, of the Egyptian 
and Soudanese troops; I do not for a 
moment question their full fidelity to 
us and the Khedive ; but it will be vain 
to shut our eyes to this—that there are 
dangers inseparable from the occupation 
of a vast territory inhabited by people 
of the Mohammedan Faith, and by troops 
which are themselves Mohammedan. 
That is exemplified most strikingly by 
our position in India. We know that it 
is a settled principle in India that you 
shall not have less than one-third of your 
Army there composed of British white 
troops, to control them. Now, I am 
seems to me impossible to believe that 
we can be in a permanent position of 
safety in the Soudan—which I now 
assume to mean the whole of the Soudan 
which was subject to the Khalifa—I do 
not believe you can possibly have per- 
manent security in that country unless 
you are able to have at your call a body 
of white troops sufficient, in case any 
disaffection should arise among native 
troops to, control them. Now, I am 
well aware that the construction of the 
railway will make it comparatively easy 
at any time to send white troops from 
a distance to Egypt. But I do not know 
that that would always be sufficient ; 
but still it is a very important con- 
sideration. I also do not Jeave out of 
sight the fact that the Egyptian troops 
are not the same body of men as the 
Soudanese troops; and therein lies a 
certain amount of security. But I wish 
to point out this further—that if you 
are to send from time to time a sufficient 
body of white troops to the Soudan, that 
means the keeping of larger forces 
permanently in Egypt. I think none of 
your Lordships can be insensible of the 
facts, first, that our Army, to perform 
the duties which it has always had to 
perform, is by no means a large one; 
and, secondly, it is extremely doubtful 
whether, without having recourse to 
measures which none of us would desire 
to have recourse to, you could obtain a 
sufficient number of recruits for the 
Army fit to serve in such climates as 
the Soudan and India to any consider- 
able extent. Your Lordships who have 
had to do either with the War Office or 
the India Office know well the extreme 
difficulty there always has been of 
finding men of sufficiently mature age 
to fill the regiments in India, and if you 
Earl of Kimberley. 
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have, in addition to them, to find men 
of mature age also for additional regi 
ments for the African Empire, I think it 
will be putting our forces to a very 
serious strain. Now, this is not a ques- 
tion of the moment—it is a question of 
the future; and in making these 
remarks I have in my mind the striking 
peroration of the speech which the noble 
Marquess made on a similar occasion last 
year, in which he eloquently pointed 
out that, great as is our power, we may 
place burdens upon the Empire difficult 
for it to bear, and, therefore, though 
it may seem an ungrateful task—and I 
know it is an ungrateful task—in the 
moment of victory such as we have 
achieved in the Soudan to appear in any 
sense what might be called a prophet of 
evil, I think it is the absolute duty of 
every man who takes part in public 
affairs to clearly place before the 
country the other side of the case, for 
this reason; that our nation, like any 
other flushed with victory, might be 
easily led to overlook the other side of 
the picture, and not sufficiently to con- 
sider what are the ultimate dangers and 
difficulties which we may have to 
face. When we have to face them I 
believe we will face them bravely and 
successfully ; but still, when you are 
expanding the Empire by such a vast 
occupation as the Soudan, I think I am 
justified in uttering that warning. Now, 
my Lords, the next thing I wish to 
touch upon, and which is really germane 
to a considerable extent to what I have 
already said, is the proposals of the 
Emperor of Russia. Now what is the 
cause of the proposals of the Emperor 
of Russia—the very remarkable and 
striking proposals, coming from a man 
placed in his position? The meaning of 
these proposals is that he has a sense 
that the burdens of the armaments laid 
upon the peoples of Europe have become 
intolerable, and I agree with the noble 
Duke that, although the omens may not 
be very favourable at the yregent 
moment for any considerable practical 
measure arising out of the E:nperor’s 
proposals, the indirect consequences of 
such proposals, made by 50 greet a 
Sovereign, with so enormous an army as 
the Emperor of Russia, are uot likely 
to be without considertine effect upon 
Europe. For my part, I s:ncerely trust 
that that effect may be such as to resieve 
to some extent at least the population 
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of Europe from the tremendous yr2ssure 
which the armaments now place upon it, 
and from the great danger there is in 
the future that those armaments ‘nay 
become so heavy, and press upon the 
finances of each country so strongly, as 
to bring about that most dangerous of 
all feeling—that it is better to bring 
about a crisis, and that war might be 
regarded as Jess onerous than peace. 
The noble Duke referred in fitting terms 
to the questions arising in China. We 
had so much on the subject of China 
last Session that I will not weary your 
Lordships with any prolonged discussion 


‘on Chinese matters. All I wish to press 


upen the Government is to give us full 
information as to the present condition 
of affairs. When we have received that 
full information we shall be in a better 
position to criticise—if criticism is 
required—the actions of the Government 
than we are at the present moment. 
But there is another matter upon which 
I am very desirous indeed to receive, if 
possible, some information from the 
noble Marquess—I mean what has been 
termed in the newspapers an Agreement 
with Germany. I am not, of course, 
aware what that Agreement may be. I 
feel, as we al] must feel, that if that 
Agreement—and I think from all we 
have seen we have reason to think that 
the Agreement has had that effect—has 
brought about more cordial relations 
between us and Germany it is a matter 
upon which we must sincerely cen- 


-gratulate ourselves, because there is no 


Power in the world, I believe, with 
whom it is more desirable we should be 
on more friendly terms than Germany, 
and none in regard to whom there is so 
little reason that we should be on 
unfriendly terms. Therefore, if the 
Agreement has promoted good under- 
standing with Germany, I hail it with 
great pleasure, but as I do not know 
what the Agreement may be, I express 
no opinion beyond that. Then, with 
regard to Crete, I must say that the 
conclusion of that most thorny question 
has been, I think, a great relief to every 
Power in Europe; and so far, I think, 
Her Majesty’s Government may be 
congratulated upon having at last 
terminated a controversy of which they 
must have become terribly wearied, and 
of which they must have earnestly 
wished to see the conclusion. I am not 
here bringing an accusation against the 
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noble Marquess, but I cannot help 
saying that I do not think the Powers 
of Europe have played a very creditablee 
part in this business. They allowed the 
matter to drift on until there was a war 
between Greece and Turkey, which 
might easily have been averted, and by 
taking no decisive measures whatever 
they brought about a state of things 
in Crete which at last no doubt became 
so intolerable and so dangerous that, 
under the pressure of circumstances, 
they finally made up their minds to 
take some decided action. I am sorry 
to think that arose from a riot attended 
with very serious loss of life te British 
soldiers at Candia. I think a little blame 
is due to our authorities there for not 
having had a larger force at Candia to 
prevent such an occurrence. But, be 
that as it may, it was only the riot, 
followed by ioss of life amongst our 
troops, which practically brought the 
matter to an issue, and at last the 
Powers made up their minds to do that 
which I suppose every speaker in this 
country had again and again said was 
the proper thing to do—namely, to 
remove the Turkish troops from the 
Island. If those troops had been re- 
moved long before, the question of Crete 
would have been more speedily ter- 
minated. It is, I say, a matter of regret 
that when the Powers of Europe did 
work together the machinery should 
have worked so slowly and so very 
ineffectively for so long a time. There 
are other questions in the East to which 
[ will not allude, but I sincerely trust 
that when the Powers come to act they« 
will act with a little more wisdom, 
courage, and firmness than.they did in 
the question of Crete. But, to turn to a 
more agreeable subject—the Colonies— 
there is an announcement in the Speech 
which is not new to us, of the contribu- 
tion of the Colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope towards the Naval Defences of the 
Empire. That seems to me to be a 
most auspicious event in the history of 
our Colonies. Whatever others of my 
Party are said to have thought—and I 
think they have had imputed to them 
things they have not said—I can say I 
never was indifferent to the great 
Colonies which we possess. I have 
always endeavoured to bring about a 
closer connection between our Colonies 
and this country. It has always seemed 
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to me that there was reason to expect a 
time when there would be that closer 
*connection; but what I have always 
thought, and stil] think, is that in all 
attempts to draw closer the ties between 
us and the Colonies the movement must 
come from the Colonies first, for if you 
attempt to force it on it would have the 
contrary effect. If we wait patiently, 
and treat them, as we are all determined 
to treat them, with fairness and justice, 
they will on their own account approach 
us. But even if there should be no 
closer union for other purposes, there 
should be and must be a closer union for 
mutual defence, and it is therefore with 
great pleasure that I welcome the 
announcement of a serious attempt on 
the part of one of the Colonies to join 
with us for mutual defence. That is a 
step in advance, and it seems to me the 
best mode of defending the Colonies 
themselves. We have happily another 
very favourable omen which has only 
just occurred—probably from the reason 
that it has only just occurred, and, 
indeed, as it is not complete, it does not 
efind a place in the Speech. I am sure 
everyone in this country will welcome 
with joy the announcement that there is 
every prospect of the Federation of the 
Australian Colonies coming into effect. 
It may be a piece of conceit, but I can- 
not help saying that it is very many 
years since I took the first step in that 
direction, when, as Secretary for the 
Colonies, I passed the Bill which enabled 
the Australian Colonies to join together 
for the purposes of a Mutual Customs 
‘Union. It is true that they never took 
advantage of the Act, but I mention it 
to show that in this country there was 
long ago a strong desire that the 
Australian Colonies should come together 
in closer union. I will say. one word 
upon India, not only on account of the 
mention of it in the Queen’s Speech, but 
specially because of the presence once 
more among us of Lord Elgin, the late 
Viceroy. I am sure it must be very 
gratifying to him to feel that on both 
sides of the House there is a strong 
sense of the admirable services he has 
rendered to the Empire in circumstances 
of peculiar difficulty which might well 
have tried any statesman, however 
experienced in public affairs. My Lords, 
we have to congratulate ourselves on the 
present condition of .India, except for 
the unfortunate prevalence of the 
Earl of Kimberley. 
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plague, and, above all, we may con- 
gratulate ourselves for the first time on 
the prospects of relief from financial 
difficulties. I hear India is likely to 
have a large and substantial surplus. I 
trust it will be recognised by some of 
those who very severely criticised the 
Measure which we, when we were in 
Office, passed—a Measure undoubtedly 
open to serious objection—I mean the 
change in the Jaw of currency—that 
some of the changes made in relation to 
Indian Currency have been justified by 
the event, for I believe they saved India 
from a serious financial crisis and gave 
her time to recover herself and consider 
what should be the ultimate and fixed 
basis of that difficult subject—her cur- 
rency. I shall welcome with great 
interest the Report of the Committee 
on Indian Currency, and hope it may 
lead to the settlement of that difficult 
matter on a Jasting basis. I see a little 
variation in the Speech in the passage 
relating to the Estimates, which is rather 
striking— 





“The Estimates have been framed with the 
utmost economy that the circumstances of the 
present time permit.” 

I suppose that means that our already 
large expenditure will be increased? 
Perhaps it may mean—of course I do 
not expect any information in this 
House on the subject—perhaps it may 
mean that there is looming in the dis- 
tance that very unpleasant thing— 
increased taxation. As to the other 
Measures I entirely agree that, although 
they may not be of a very heroic kind, 
they are not for that reason to be treated 
as matters of no importance. On the 
contrary, whilst we, of course, very 
properly have occupied ourselves with 
Foreign Affairs, it is not to be desired, 
although it may be inevitable, that the 
mind of the Nation should be entirely 
turned to affairs abroad, and that it 
should not be fixed on important ques- 
tions at home. You may_rely on this—it 
is a mere truism—that the strength of 
the Empire consists in the contentment 
and prosperity of our population in these 
Islands, and anything which affects them 
cannot be a matter of small importance. 
Those measures, therefore, which are 
directed to certain not very large, but 
still important social reforms are sub- 
jects which may well engage our earnest 
attention. Of course, I do not mean to 
say that it follows that we on this side 
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should agree in all the methods which 
may be taken by the Government tocarry 
their views into effect, but on general 
principles we may agree with them. For 
instance—to take one subject—that we 
require a new organisation of Secondary 
Education, every one of us cordially 
agrees. Again, when you tell us that 
you are about to put in a more respon- 
sible, a more dignified position, the 
Vestries of this town, I think that is a 
matter in wnich we may all take a 
lively interest. I do not think myself 
that the Vestries display in some 
matters want of energy, but in others 
I should be glad indeed to see them 
show a little more activity. We all of us 
have had that brought under our notice, 
and I suppose very few people drive 
through the streets of London without 
feeling very strongly that the Vestries 
might be a little more active, and a 
little more careful to keep their roads 
in rather better condition. These are 
matters which I am glad to see brought 
forward. It is a very modest pro- 
gramme, and I augur from it that Her 
Majesty’s Government may very likely 
achieve the remarkable result of carry- 
ing through all their measures within 
the limits of the Session. I beg to offer 
them my best wishes, and to express the 
hope that some substantial and sensible 
Legislation will result from their efforts. 


Tue PRIME MINISTER anp SECRE- 
TARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (Tue Marquess oF SALISBURY) 
My Lords, my first duty is to echo the 
regret which other speakers have laid 
before Her Majesty at the great bereave- 
ment which has befallen her—a_be- 
reavement which she and we feel the 
more acutely because it has public as 
well as private consequences and 
sorrows. I heartily concur in the very 
cordial reception which the noble Earl 
gave to the speeches of my two noble 
Friends behind me. His experience of 
this House is longer than mine, though 
my own is of considerable extent; but 
I do not think I ever heard two speeches 
moving and seconding the Address which 
reached so high a level of political and 
oratorical success. My noble Friend 
the Seconder of the Address is an 
experienced politician, and has already 
made his mark elsewhere. My noble 
Friend the Mover is new to us in this 
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name, which appears on almost every 
page of English history. I only hope 
that the great grasp of affairs and the 
singular literary merit of structure which 
distinguished his speech will adorn many 
speeches on many important questions 
in the House hereafter. As the noble 
Earl opposite told us he could not find 
anything to say against the domestic part 
of the Queen’s Speech, he will not expect 
me to do so, and I think I may leave 
that part alone as not worthy even of his 
official attention. The other matters 
he dealt with are of considerable import- 
ance, and it is difficult for me to deal 
with them. I wish often that I was able 
to give the noble Ear! all the information 
for which he asks, and I frequently envy, 
although I know, of course, it is in this 
country, for obvious reasons, utterly 
impracticable, the Nation which has 
something like, say, the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate in 
America, which could receive in secret 
the explanations which Ministers would 
be only too glad to give. The noble 
Earl has noticed, I think with some ob- 
jection, the use of the word “ subjuga- 
tion.” That appeared to me as rather 
hypercritical, and little more than a lite- 
rary comment. 


THe EARL or KIMBERLEY: It was 
not the word “subjugation” I objected 
to. What I criticised was the expres- 
sion that we had subjugated the whole of 
the territories which were formerly sub- 
ject to the Khalifa. 


Tue MARQUESS or SALISBURY: 
That is exactly what I mean. The noble 
Earl objects to our saying that we had 
subjugated the whole of those territories. 
Would it satisfy him if I had substituted 
the word “ conquered”? I do not think 
he would be in the least satisfied ; yet I 
would call his attention to a distinguished 
character in English history named 
William the Conqueror. He was called 
the Conqueror, although certainly he had 
not gone into every part of England 
and Wales, and though certainly there 
remained great elements of resistance in 
various parts of the country to the end 
of his reign. I used the word “ sub- 
jugation” in the ordinary sense—that 
is, we conquered the political Power by 
which those territories were held. We 
seized the capital, and we inherited all 
the authority which the Power we con- 
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extent we are liable to isolated risings in 
various parts of this large territory I 
will not undertake to prophesy. It will 
be some time, I imagine, before we 
reduce it to the kind of order in which 
we see Piccadilly and Pall Mall. In the 
meantime we shall be content with the 
amount of authority which is usually 
possessed in a vast territory thinly 
populated. I do not believe that these 
individual risings, where they occur, are 
matters of great importance, but other 
colonising nations in Africa have had to 
The French are con- 
stantly engaged in them. The Congo 
State knows them very well, and I 
cannot see that the mere fact that there 
have been since the fall of Omdurman 
small expeditions, and small victories 
disposing of those expeditions, at all 
justifies the noble Lord in challenging 
our statement that the victory of 
Omdurman subjugated the territories of 
the Khalifa. Then the noble Lord asks 
us why we spoke of those territories as 
being the territories of the Queen. 
There is nothing in any language we 
have used which would justify the sug- 
gestion that the Soudan had become 
the territory of the Queen. 


Tus EARL or KIMBERLEY: It is not 
in the Queen’s Speech, but it appears in 
the Proclamation. 


THe MARQUESS or SALISBURY: 


The Queen alone? 


Tue EARL or KIMBERLEY: No. It 
says, “ The territory of the Khalifa and 
the Queen.” 


Tue MARQUESS or SALISBURY: 
We hold the dominions of the Khalifa by 
two titles. We hold them undoubtedly as 
having formed part of the possessions 
of Egypt, of which we are now in ocsupa- 
tion, but we also hold them by a much 
less complicated, much older,much-better- 
understood title—the title of the con- 
quest. They were conquered by the 
British and Egyptian forces, and I was 


careful in the first communication I 
made to the French Government to 
place our title upon the basis of 


conquest, because I believed it to be the 
most useful, the most simple, and the 
most salutary of the two. But I earn- 


-estly repudiate the inference, if any- 


Marquess of Salisbury. 
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body be inclined to draw it, that we 
intended to dispute the title or to 
commit any injustice towards our ally, 
the Khedive. We have fully recognised 
his position. When the noble Lord 
asks whether we recognise the position 
of any other Power, I reply to him that 
we rely upon the title of conquest. 
Whether the Soudan was a portion of 
the Ottoman dominions at any time I 
have great doubts ; at least, a very small 
portion of them was. But whether this 
was so or not, it had been conquered by 
the Khalifa, and it had been occupied 
for thirteen years. But that the result 
of the Egyptian and the British Army 
should be simply to revive the claims and 
titles which events had swept away o2 
behalf of those who took no part in our 
action is a claim which, I think, cannot 
be sustained by historical precedent or 
by International law. We hold it by 
conquest. The noble Lord asks us if we 
make ourselves responsible for the whole 
oi the territory. I again refer him to 
the case of William the Conqueror; I 
must again refer to the case of all those 
who, with an invading army, have first 
conquered the central Power by which 
a territory was held, and then who have 
gradually effected the establishment of 
their own power, the restoration of law 
and order, and all the benefits which 
they desire to confer on the population. 
We shall advance, but we shall require 
time. I daresay the noble Lord has not 
exaggerated the difficulty of the under- 
taking. He has also shown that we have 
unusual facilities for carrying out the 
complete restoration of order, and the 
complete e&tablishment of Government 
by Her Majesty and the Khedive in the 
construction of that railway which was 
so marvellously effected by Lord 
Kitchener; and I hope that the con- 
struction of another railway, not quite 
so fast as I could wish, coming up from 
the South will contribute not a little to 
the ultimate establishment of the state 
of things we desire to see restored. 
No doubt there will be difficulties. 
Expansion is never free from difficulty, 
and the noble Lord will not charge me 
with being a fanatical advocate of expan- 
sion ; but in this case I do not see that 
we have any choice. It was not we who 
brought the Khalifa into the field. We 
did not invite him to destroy Hicks’ 
force, to overrun, to desolate, and to 
depopulate some of the fairest portions 
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of the Khedive’s dominions. It was not 
we who led him down threatening the 
South of Egypt is not we who kept 
up that constght preparation which 
rested like a cloud on the frontier and 
on the commercial prospects of Egypt. 
We felt that if we had allowed time to 
go further, the chances of conquering 
these great provinces, I do not say might 
have been compromised, but might have 
been only attainable at the cost of far 
greater sacrifices. We were forced 
by his action to resist him, and 
that happenetl in our case’ which 
has happened again and again in 
the history of our Empire, and of aii 
Empires with Frontiers—that they are 
forced by the weaker populations beyond 
to strike in their own defence, and the 
blow which they strike makes them 
necessarily the undisputed masters of 
vast territories which they never pos- 
sessed before. That is what happened 
to us. I do not say that we should have 
gone to war for the Soudan, but having, 
by the war that was forced upon us, 
become masters of the Soudan I think we 
should not be acting up to the duty that 
lies before us if we did not do our best to 
introduce civilisation and happiness 
in that country, and to make 
ourselves worthy of the responsibility we 
have undertaken. Of course, one of the 
great difficulties, as the noble Lord has 
said, is the difficulty of finding troops. 
As far as my information goes at present 
—TI make no pledge, because I have not 
sufficient knowledge—but as far as I am 
advised by those who are capable of 
advising us, I do not think the strain 
will be at all severe on the British Army 
for this purpose. Some slight contri- 
bution of force will, of course, be neces- 
sary, but I do not think it will be of an 
important character. I do not think we 
shall have much difficulty in obtaining 
the necessary co-operation of forces 
belonging to the tribes that are more 
familiar with the country. Look at 
what has happened by your very side. 
Look at the Congo State. Everything 
has not gone there as well as could be 
wished, but still a very great domina- 
tion is maintained, and I am told with 
great financial success. On that there 
are two sets of opinions; but what is 
undoubtedly true is that Relgium—a 
very much less powerful country than 
Great Pritain—has been able to main- 
tain the domination of her King over a 
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territory far larger than the Soudan. I 
see nothing in the task we have under- 
taken to fill us with anything approach- 
ing to apprehension. Of course, there 
may be accidents, but, as far as we can 
see, everything is going, on the whole, 
smoothly; and, though I repeat that 
an interval of time is necessary before 
the beneficent work of our conquest can 
be achieved, yet, if time is given, I 
believe the future inhabitants in Africa 
will have every cause not to regret, but 
to bless the operations which the noble 
Lord has criticised. My Lords, the 
noble Lord-asks me some questions, 
and I have indicated that I am not 
entirely able to answer all the questions, 
he has put. The Agreement or com- 
munications that have passed between 
Germany and Great Britain have been 
of a character favourable to the friend- 
ship of these two great Nations, to the 
rights of all concerned, and to the peace 
of the world; but I do not think that I 
should be doing my duty if I gave 
further details of stipulations which, for 
the time at Jeast, require no action on 
the part of Great Britain. I do not 
think the noble Lord expected to get 
anything else out of me. He knows the 
subject-matter too well. Then the 
noble Lord asks me for a candid state- 
ment of our future policy in China. I 
have often wondered if the people who 
take the trouble to put these words to- 
gether ever inquire what they mean. If 
they mean an explanation of the way in 
which we are going to pull China to 
pieces, and establish our own dominion 
over the whole or a portion of it, I can 
understand that the question is intelli- 
gible, but I do not think it shows any 
great prevision on their part. Of 
course, I need only tell them we have 
no policy. I never had any policy of 
that kind. 


Tue EARL or KIMBERLEY: Will 
you give us any papers on the subject? 


The MARQUESS or SALISBURY: I 
will enquire if there are any. If the noble 
Lord wants to know what is the destiny 
which is impending over China I will 
ask him to reveal to me what is going 
on in a certain place in Peking, and 
on .a certain island within that place. 
The future of China does not lie in our 
hands. It still is in the hands of the 
Governing Power of China. 
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the continuance of that power is likely 
to be prolonged, or whether it is incur- 
ring danger, people must conclude for 
themselves from the evidence brought 
before them. We have to deal in China 
as we have to deal elsewhere—with a 
Government which is a going concern, 
which is in operation. 


Tue EARL or KIMBERLEY: Is it in 
operation ? 


THe MARQUESS or SALISBURY ; In 
a certain way it is, and we have only to 
take care that the Treaties which have 
been concluded with us are fully carried 
out, that the interests of our nation are 
duly regarded, and that nothing is done 
either by China or by other nations 
which can compromise the rights at 
which I have glanced. Beyond that, 
the general duty of consulting the 
interests and the trade of the country 
wherever the opportunity offers itself, 
is the only guide we can follow. But 
that we have in view any policy which 
contemplates any acquisition of terri- 
tory or any dismemberment of any 
Empires in the East is an absind 
assumption, and one which certainly 
will not be entertained by anynue wlo 
takes any interest in.the course which 
Her Majesty's Government desire to 
follow. My Lords, I believe if you care 
to examine into it you will tind that 
during the past year the advantaes 
which this country has gained :1 China 
are not only greater than have been 
gained in a similar time before, but are 
also greater, comparatively, than have 
fallen to the lot of any other country, 
and with that result we must be satis- 
fied. The only other matter of Foreign 
Affairs on which the noble Lord dealt 
is the question of Crete. Though he 
admitted that it had been brought for 
the time to a satisfactory conclusion, 
he yet grumbled that we had not been 
able to arrive at that end before. Well, 
the end I think is very satisfactory. 
Prince George is established with the 
hearty welcome of the Cretans of both 
creeds, who are glad that the previous 
anarchy should be arrested. So far as 
he has gone, he has shown, in discharg- 
ing the duties of his great position, not 
only great ability and readiness to 
grasp the facts that come before him, 
but also that high-minded impartiality 
Marquess of Salisbury. 
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which is the most necessary qualifica- 
tion of a ruler placed as he is. I have 
every ground for believing that he will 
reconcile, in common allegiance to his 
ver, both the Christian and the 
Moslem inhabitants. The only fear is 
lest the Moslem population, owing to 
panic at the sudden disappearance of the 
Sultan’s authority, may try to seek their 
fate in other lands. That is the only 
drawback to the picture we are justified 
in drawing. Now let me say a word 
about the delay of which the noble 
Lord complained. He rather fell into 
that common form of speech which 
would make it appear that he thinks 
that because the six Powers of Europe 
were concerned they ought to have gone 
six times as fast as any single nation. 
The noble Lord seemed to think that 
the slowness was unworthy of the great- 
ness and number of the Powers con- 
cerned. Now, in our humble experience 
in our English life, we know very well 
that one person can do a thing very 
much faster than can two, that two can 
do it very much faster than three, three 
than five, and so on. And if the noble 
Lord thinks that we have been guilty of 
any extravagant slowness I will ask him to 
refer to that part of his own speech in 
which he mentioned with pardonable 
satisfaction that at some very distant 
period of his life he had commenced the 
idea of Australian Federation. I entirely 
concur with him in receiving with great 
satisfaction the assurance that that 
Federation is likely to be carried. I 
think it will be for the prosperity and 
happiness of the Colonies, and that it 
will cement and render more indissol- 
uble, if I may say so, the bonds that 
bind Australia to this country. But 
does not the noble Lord see this? There 
were five other Colonies with which he 
had to work, and those six Powers did 
not get on any faster in establishing 
even such a simple and desirable object 
as the federation of the Colonies than 
have done the European Powers which 
have had to reconcile secular conflicts 
of several races and two bitterly opposed 
creeds. I do not think that the noble 
Lord is entitled to crow over the Con- 
cert of Europe. I hope we shall be as 
succesful as he has been. The only 
other matter to which the noble Lord 
referred is the very remarkable invita- 


tion which the Emperor of Russia has 
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in conference for the purpose of dimin- 
ishing the terrible burden of armaments 
that is laid upon us, and of attempting 
to avert the ever-present possibility of 
war. No cne can doubt the purity and 
grandeur of the motives which have 
animated the Emperor in making this 
invitation, and everyone must heartily 
wish that his anticipations will be 
realised ; but further than that I do 
not think it is safe to go. The constant 
increase in armaments which is taking 
place on all sides at the very time when 
we are speaking of and _ prophesying 
peace is not encouraging to the ideal 
dreams in which perhaps the Tsar has 
indulged, and they warn us to prepare 
for a possible issue less gratifying than 
that on which he has most naturally and 
most Jaudably allowed his mind to dwell. 
There are many difficulties to be sur- 
mounted before any such general benefit 
can be achieved as that which he has 
sketched out. I shall myself be heartily 
pleased if the results of this conference 
and of these negotiations are capable of 
achieving a somewhat humbler aim. If 
by extending the use of the principle of 
arbitration, we are able to diminish the 
number of causes by which war can be 
induced, and if, by humane and benefi- 
cent legislation, we can diminish the 
horrors of that war when it is waged, 
we shall, I think, have done for our 
generation a service of which the whole 
value cannot be appreciated at once, 
but to which, I think the future inhabi- 
tants of Europe will look back with 
gratitude. And if, as I hope, in that 
more distant time it is developed to a 
greater and more perfect end, they will 
have cause to bless the name of the 
Sovereign to whose imagination and to 
whose power and courage this result 
will, in a great measure, be due. I 
need not say that we shall be very 
heartily glad if these results can be in 
any degree attained. But we must 
follow the example of other nations, and 
while these efforts for peace are being 
prosecuted we must obey the proverb 
and prepare for war. I do not believe 
that war is imminent; I do not think 
that danger of it is so great as it has 
been during the period which separates 
us from the time when your Lordships 
were last assembled. But the causes of 
war still subsist. The uncertainties and 
instabilities by which it may be brought 
VOL. LXVI. [Fourtn Szrugs. | 
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on are still in view; passions which 
provoke it are still untamed; the 
equilibrium by which it may be finally 
banished is still far from our sight. Let 
us give all tribute to those who work 
for peace, and, while doing our utmost 
in that blessed mission, bear in mind 
the dangers and the imperfections of 
the state in which we still Jive, and 
make it certain that to no consideration 
to others, that to no love of peace which 
others may entertain, shall we owe the 
security which past generations have 
given to us, and which we should be 
base indeed if we forfeit. 


Lorp STANMORE: My Lords, it is 
not my intention to pursue this Debate, 
but I cannot refrain from taking this, the 
earliest possible opportunity of express- 
ing the deep regret and bitter disap- 
pointment which will be felt, not only in 
the West Indies, but in Queensland, 
in Mauritius, and to some degree in 
India, when it is known that Her 
Majesty’s Speech has preserved an entire 
silence upon the failure of the Brussels 
Conference, the opening of which formed 
so large a part in the Speech of last 
year; and that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has preserved a similar silence 
with regard to holding out any expecta- 
tion whatever of any realisation of the 
hopes which the language of at least 
one prominent member of Her Majesty’s 
Government led those connected with 
the Sugar Industries to anticipate. 


Question put. 


Motion for the Address agreed to, 
Nemine Disssentiente, and ordered to 
be presented to Her Majesty by the 
Lords with White Staves. 


APPOINTMENT OF CHAIRMAN OF 
COMMITTEES. 

Tue MARQUESS or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I beg to move that the Earl 
of Morley be appointed to take the 
Chair in all Committees of this House 
this Session. 


Question put. 


Motion agreed to. 
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COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 
Committee of Privileges—Appointed. 
Committee for the Journals—Ap- 

pointed. 
Appeal Committee—Appointed. 


SESSIONAL ORDER RENEWED. 
Stoppages in the Streets—Order to 
Prevent—Renewed. 


APPEAL PRESENTED. 
Greville-Nugent and another v. Mac- 
kenzie and Others.—Appeal presented 
and read, and the Respondents ordered to 
lodge a printed case in answer thereto 
on or before Tuesday the 4th day of 
April next. 


RETURNS ORDERED. 
‘ALIEN IMMIGRATION. 


Return of the number of Aliens 
that arrived from the Continent at ports 
in the United Kingdom in each month of 
the year 1889: Ordered to be laid before 
the House (The Earl of Dudley). 


ORDERS, REPORTS, ETC. 
ARMY. 
1. (Yeomanry Cavalry.) Training re- 
turn for 1898 ; 


2. (Militia.) Training return for 1898. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 
i. (Proceedings.) Return of proceed- 
ings for the month of November, 1898 ; 
ii. (Judicial Rents.) Return for the 
month of May, 1898 ; 
iii. Rules dated 9th of November 1898, 


pursuant to section 50, Land Law (Ire- 
land) Act, 1881. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1887 
(EVICTION NOTICES). 
Return of the number of eviction 
notices filed during the quarter ended 
31st December: 1898 : 








AGRARIAN OUTRAGES (IRELAND). 


Return for the quarter ended 31st 
December 1898. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE FOR 
IRELAND. 
Report of the Committee appointed to 
inquire into the buildings and site of the 
Royal College of Science for Ireland, 


Dublin. 


RAILWAY SERVANTS (HOURS OF 
LABOUR OF FLAGMEN AND WATCH- 
MEN EMPLOYED IN TUNNELS). 
Circular from the Board of Trade to 

the Railway Companies of the United 

Kingdom, and replies received thereto. 


WAGES AND EFFECTS OF DECEASED 
SEAMEN. 
Account of the sums received and paid 
in respect of deceased seamen in the 
year ended 3lst March 1898. 


COMMERCIAL MISSION TO SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

Reports received from Mr. T. Worth- 
ington, the Special Commissioner ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trade to in- 
quire into and report upon the condi- 
tions and prospects of British -Trade in 
certain South American Countries: 
Fourth Report, Brazil (Part I.); Fifth 
Report, Brazil (Part II.): Presented (by 
command) and ordered to lie on the 


Table. 


COUNTY COURTS ACT, 1888. 
Order of the Lord -Chancellor, dated 
Ist December 1898, under section 45 of 
the Act, ordering that William Henry 
Walpole, Registrar of the County Court 
of Suffolk, holden at Ipswich, shall not 
practise as a solicitor. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE. 
Rules of the Supreme Court, August 


1898. 








St Orders, 


INDIA. 


I. (Loans raised in England.) Return 
of all loans raised in England under the 
provisions of any Acts of Parliament 
chargeable on the revenues of India, out- 
standing at the commencement of the 
half-year ended on the 30th September 
1898, with the rates of interest and 
total amount payble thereon, etc. 


Ij. (Loans raised in India.) Similar 
Return. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION AMEND- 
MENT (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1892. 

Minute sanctioning a subject to be 

taught under clause 4 of the Act for the 


county of Perth, dated 19th January 
1899. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1889. 

I. Abstract of accounts of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh for the year ending 
3lst August 1898, being the annual re- 
port of the state of the finances of the 
University under the provisions of sec- 
tion 30 of the Act ; 


II. Abstract of accounts of the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen for the year ended 
15th September 1898, being the annual 
report of the state of the finances of the 
University under the provisions of sec- 
tion 30 of the Act: 


III. Amnual statistical report by the 
University Court of the University of 
Edinburgh to the Secretary for Scotland 
under the provisions of section 30 of the 
Act, for 1897-98. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1894. 

I. Order in Council, dated 20th Octo- 
ber 1898, approving an amended pilotage 
byelaw made ,by the Coleraine Harbour 
Commissioners ; 


II. Order in Council, dated 2nd Feb- 
ruary 1899, confirming byelaws made by 
the Tyne Pilotage Commissioners ; 


III. Order in Council, dated 2nd Feb- 
ruary 1899, confirming byelaws made by 
the Port Talbot Railway and Docks 
Company as the Pilotage Authority for 
the harbour of Port Talbot. 
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LAND TRANSFER ACT, 1897. 


Order in Council of 20th October 1898, 
postponing part of the operation of the 
Order in Council of 18th July 1898 re- 
lating to the compulsory registration of 
title to land on sale in the county of 
London. 
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PRIZE COURTS ACT, 1894. 

Order in Council of 20th October 1898, 
approving a memorial of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty praying 
Her Majesty to make certain rules of 
Court touching the practice in prize pro- 
ceedings to be observed in Her Majesty’s 
High Court of Justice, Probate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty Division. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL ACTS, 1865 AND 
1869. 


I. Order in Council of 29th November 
1898, approving a memorial of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Adiniralty, 
praying sanction to certain proposals re- 
lating to payments from the Funds of 
Greenwich Hospital for the maintenance 
of non-commissioned officers and men 
at other than Naval Hospitals and In- 
firmaries; as to’ extending the limit of 
Greenwich Hospital Special Pensions ; 
and with regard to removing the restric- 
tion upon the amount that may be 
annually expended for Greenwich Hos- 
pital Special Pensions ; 


II. Order in Council of 2nd February 
1899 relating to Special Greenwich Hos- 
pital Pensions. 


' 
FOREIGN JURISDICTION ACT, 1890. 
Dated 20th October 1898: 
I. “The China and Japan Order in 
Council, 1898” ; 
II. “ The Southern Rhodesia Oider in _ 
Council, 1898 ” ; 


III. “ The Africa Protectorate (Capital 
Sentences) Order in Council, 1898” : 


Dated 2nd February 1898: 


I. “The China, Japan, and Corea 
Patents, etc.,) Order in Council, 
1899”; 


II. “ The Southern Rhodesia Order in 
Council, 1899.” 


B2 
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Orders, 
EXTRADITION ACTS, 1870 TO 1895. 
Orders in Council : — 

I. Dated 20th October 1898, for giving 
effect to a treaty concluded on 22nd 
February 1892 (ratification exchanged 7th 
March 1898) between Her Majesty and 
the President of the Republic of Bolivia, 
for the mutual extradition of fugitive 
criminals ; 

II. Dated 2nd February 1899, giving 
effect to the extradition treaty concluded 
between Great Britain and the Nether- 
lands on 26th September 1898, and rati- 
fied 14th December 1898. 


PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) ACT, 
1891. 


Return of advances under the Act dur- 
ing the year ended the 3lst March 1898. 


POLLING DISTRICTS. 
Orders made by the County Councils: 


1. For the County Palatine of Lancas- 
ter, re-dividing into convenient polling 
districts the Parliamentary Division of 
Prestwich ; 

2. Of the county of Hereford, trans- 
ferring the parish of Stanford Bishop 
from the Whitbourne polling district to 
the Brockhampton polling district : 


3. Of the county council of Berkshire, 
amending list of polling districts and 
polling places in Berkshire as constituted 
by orders of the county council, cor- 
rected in accordance with alterations of 
area affected by orders made under the 
Local Government Acts, 1888 and 1894. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (INCOR- 
PORATION OF HOVE). 


Charter of incorporation of the 
Borough of Hove, dated 8th August 1898. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
(IRELAND). 


Time table of examinations for the 


year 1899. 


SUPERANNUATION. 

Treasury Minutes— 

I. Declaring that the following per- 
sons were appointed without civil service 
certificates through inadvertence on the 
part of the heads of their departments, 
viz: — 

1. John Cartwright, postman, Bir- 
mingham (12th September 1898) ; 
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2. J. C. D. D. Cotman, postmaster, 
Hinckley (23rd December 1898) ; 


3. Emanuel Dale, postmaster, Brig- 
house (17th January 1899) ; 


Lydia A. Davis, sub-postmistress, 
Broadway, Evesham (18th October 
1898) ; 

5. William MHarris, rural postman, 
Newton Abbott (30th September 
1898) ; 

6. Cornelius W. Homar, engineer-in- 
charge of machinery at Netley, Con- 
trol Department, War Office (9th 
August 1898) ; 

. Reuben Searle, auxiliary postman 

Woolwich (24th September 1898)’; 
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8. Joseph Ullger, established police 
constable, Gibraltar Naval Yard, in 
the service of the Admiralty (20th 
January 1899). 


II. Granting retiring allowance to the 

following persons, viz. :— 

1, T. J. Brenan, telegraphist, Glasgow 
(6th January 1899) ; 

2. T. B. Girdlestone, senior clerk, 
Naval Store Branch, Controilers De- 
partment, Admiralty (7th Scptem- 
ber 1898) ; 


. Michael O'Donnell, assistant of Ex- 
cise, Liverpool Collection (22nd 
November 1898) ; 

4. E. W. Ruegg, superintending clerk, 
Victualling Department, Admiralty 
(6th September 1898) ; 

5. John Cornish West, messenger in 


the Exchequer and Audit Depart- 
ment (29th October 1898). 


«> 


III. Declaring that professional or: 
other peculiar qualifications not ordi- 
narily acquired in the public service are- 
required for the due and efficient dis- 
charge of the duties of the office of 
assistant professor in Mineralogy in the 
Royal College of Science ; 

IV. Dated 22nd November 1898, de- 
claring Bussorah to be an unhealthy 
place for the purposes of the Super- 
annuation Acts, 1859 and 1876. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOP. 

I. (Particulars of Piecework Wages ir 
Textile Workshops.) Order, dated 2nd 
September 1898, by the Secretary of 
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State for the Home Department, made 
in pursuance of Section 65 of the Fac- 
tory and Workshop Act, 1878, applying 
the provisions of Section 40 of the Fac- 
tory and Workshop Act, 1895, to work- 
shops in which is carried on the manu- 
facture, ete., of cotton, wool, hair, silk, 
flax, hemp, jute, tow, China grass, cocoa- 
nut fibre, or other like material ; 


II. (Making of Transfers for Earthen- 
ware and China.) Special rules with re- 
gard to the employment of persons in 
making transfers for earthenware and 
china ; 


III. (Period of employment; Ware- 
houses in Factories or Workshops where 
Edge Tools are made.) Order, dated 
19th January 1899, made by the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
in pursuance of Section 65 of the Fac- 
tory and Workshop Act, 1878, and Sec- 
tion 39 of the Factory and Workshop 
Act, 1895, permitting warehouses in fac- 
tories or workshops where edge tools are 
made to be treated as separate factories 
or workshops so far as regards the 
period of employment of children, young 
persons, and women ; 


IV. (Particulars of Piecework Wages ; 
Wholesale Tailoring.) Order of the Sec 
retary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, dated 6th August 1898, applying, 
with modifications, the provisions of 
Section 40 of the Factory and Workshop 
Act, 1895, to factories and workshops 
where wholesale tailoring is carried on ; 


V. (Humidity.) Order of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Deparment, 
dated 24th December 1898, as to the 
maximum limits of humidity of atmos- 
phere to be observed in factories in 
which the spinning of merino, cashmere, 
or wool by the French or “ dry” process 
is carried on. 


PENAL SERVITUDE ACTS, 1853 TO 1891 
(CONDITIONAL LICENCE). 

Licences to be at large granted (1) to 
Frank Greening and (2) to Robert Col- 
linson under the provisions of the Penal 
Servitude Acts, 1853 to 1891, to which 
are annexed conditions other than thuse 
contained in Schedule A. of the Penal 
Servitude Act, 1864. 
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IMPERIAL OTTOMAN GUARANTEED 
LOAN, 1855. 


Account for the year 1898. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Return of the amount of notes issued 
more than forty years which have not 
been presented for payment, and which 
have been written off from the total 
amount of notes issued from the Issue 
Department of the Bank of England. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 

Minutes of Committee of Council cn 
Education sanctioning the subjects tu be 
taught under clause 8 of the Tevinical 
Instruction Act, 1889, for— 

Tuam Union (Ireland) (3rd Minute) ; 


Town of Galway (Ireland) (2nd 
minute) ; 
Galway Union (Ireland) (2nd 


minute) ; 
County of Anglesea (2nd minute) ; 
County of Norfolk (7th minute) ; 
County of Monmouth (5th minute) ; 
County of Pembroke (Co. Dublin) ; 
County of Middlesex (4th minute) ; 


County Borough of Cardiff (4th 


minute) ; 
County of Wilts (14th minute) ; 
County Borough of Rochdale (3rd 
minute) ; 
City of Cork (4th minute) ; 


County Borough of Portsmouth (4th 
minute). 


PATENTS, DESIGNS, AND TRADE 
MARKS ACT, 1883. 
I. Trade Marks Rules, 1898 ; 
II. Designs Rules, 1898 ; 


III. Patents Rules, 1898. 


LIGHTHOUSES ABROAD. 


Account showing the dues received 
and expenditure incurred in the construc- 
tion, repair, and maintenance of light- 
houses in British possessions abroad 
during the year 1897-98. 
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SEAMEN’S SAVINGS (BANKS, ‘MONEY 
ORDERS, AND TRANSMISSION OF 
WAGES. 

Account of all deposits received aud 
repaid by the Board of Trade, under ‘he 
authority of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894, during the year ended 20th Novem- 
ber 1897, and of the interest thereon: 
Statement showing the number and 
amount of seamen’s money orders issued 
and paid, at ports in the United King- 
dom and at ports abroad, from 1855 to 
3lst March 1898: Also, statement show- 
ing the receipts and payments in con- 
nection with the transmission of sea- 


men’s wages from 1878 to 3lst March 
1898. 


RAMSGATE HARBOUR. 
Receipts and payments made by the 
Board of Trade for the year ended 31st 
March 1898; together with an account 
of the receipt and issue of stores: 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
the Act) and ordered to lie on the Table. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS. ACT, .1869, AND 
AMENDING ACTS. 
Schemes for the management for the 
following foundations— 


1. The Foundation Grammar School in 
the borough of Colchester, founded 
by charter or letters patent of 
King Henry VIII., dated 12th No- 
vember 1559, and re-founded by 
letters patent of Queen Elizabeth, 
dated the 6th July 1584 ; 


. The foundation consisting of the 
Bluecoat School, in the borough of 
Stockton-on-Tees, in the county of 
Durham, and all endowments at- 
tached thereto or applied for the 
purpose thereof ; 


. The foundation called Queen Mary’s 
Schools, in the borough of Walsall, 
in the county of Stafford, regulated 

by a scheme made under the En- 
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dowed Schools Acts, 1869, 1873, 
and 1874, on th 28th July 1893: 


Laid before the House (pursuant toa 
Act), and to be printed. (No. 1.) 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAM- 
BRIDGE ACT, 1877. 


Statute made by the Governing Body 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, on 16th July 
1898, altering Statute XV. of the 
Statutes of the College: Laid béfore the 
House (pursuant to Act), and to be 
printed. (No. 2.) 


MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR 
BOARD. 


Accounts for year ended Ist July 
1898: Delivered (pursuant to Act), and 
ordered to lie on the Table. 


VACCINATION ACT, 1898. 

Petition for repeal of: Of the 
Guardians of Bodmin Union; of the 
Guardians of the Chipping Sodbury 
Union ; of the Guardians of the Whitby 
Union; and of the Guardians of the 
West Ward Union: Read, and ordered to 
lie on the Table. 


‘ 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION. 
Return (in part) respecting: Laid be- 
fore the House (pursuant to Order of 
this day), and to be printed. (No. 3.) 


BILL .#AD FIRST TIME. 


COMPANIES BILL. 


A Bill to amend the Companies Acts. 
Presented by the Earl of Dudley, read, 
and to be printed. (No. 4.) 


House adjourned at fifteen minutes past six 





of the clock, till Thursday, at a quarter 
past four of the clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, 7th February, 1899. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 


Message to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners by Black Rod. 


The House went, 
turned— 
NEW WRITS ISSUED IN THE RECESS. 
The Sitting was suspended. 


Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 
Four of the clock. 


and having re- 


Mr. Speaker acquainted the House, 
“That he had issued during the Recess 
Warrants for New Writs— 


For County Down (Northern Division) 
in the room of Colonel Thomas Waring, 
deceased ; County of Durham (Darling- 
ton Division), in the room of Arthur 
Pease, Esquire, deceased; Lancashire, 
South-West (Ormskirk Division), in the 
room of the Right Honourable Sir 
Arthur Bower Forwood, Baronet, de- 
ceased ; County of Fermanagh (Northern 
Division), in the room of Richard Martin 
Dane, Esquire, Q.C., who hath accepted 
the Office of a County Court Judge ; 
City of Oxford, in the room of Sir 
Arthur Annesley, Viscount Valentia, who 
hath accepted the Office of Controller 
of Her Majesty’s Household; Liverpool, 
(Kirkdale Division), in the room of Sir 
George Baden-Powell, K.C.M.G.,  de- 
ceased ; Buckinghamshire (Mid or Ayles- 
bury Division), in the room of Ferdinand 
James de Rothschild, Esquire (commonly 
called Baron de Rothschild), deceased ; 
Lancashire, South-West (Newton Divi- 
sion), in the room of the Honourable 
Thomas Wodehouse Legh, called up to 
the House of Peers; County of Surrey 
(Mid or Epsom Division), in the room 
of Thomas Townsend Bucknill, Esquire, 
Q.C., who hath accepted the Office of a 
Justice of Her Majesty’s High Court of 
Justice. 


VACANCY—-NEW WRIT ORDERED. 

New Writ for the City of London- 
derry, in the room of Edmund Francis 
Vesey Knox, Esquire (Chiltern Hun- 
dreds).—Mr. Thomas B. Curran. 
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Parliamentary Elections. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 
Viscount Valentia, for Oxford City ; 
John Blakiston-Houston, Esquire, for 
Down County (Northern Division) ; Her- 
bert Pike Pease, Esquire, for Borough 
of Darlington; Honourable Arthur 
Stanley, for South-West Lancashire 
(Ormskirk Division); Edward Mervyn 
Archdale, Esquire, for County of Fer- 
managh (North Fermanagh Division) ; 
David M‘Iver, Esquire, for Borough of 
Liverpool (Kirkdale Division) ; Honour- 
able Lionel Walter Rothschild, for 
County of Buckingham (Mid. or Ayles- 
bury Division); Richard Pilkington, 
Isquire, for South-West Lancashire 
(Newton Division); William Keswick, 
Esquire, for County of Surrey (Mid or 
Epsom Division). 





* 
SESSIONAL CRDERS. 


PEERS AND PARLIAMENTARY 
ELECTIONS. 

Ordered—That all Members who are 
returned for two or more places in any 
part of the United Kingdom do make 
their election for which of the places 
they will serve, within one week after it 
shall appear that there is no question 
upon the Return for that place; and if 
any thing shall come in question touch- 
ing the Return or Election of any Mem- 
ber, he is to withdraw during the time 
th matter is in debate; and that all 
Members returned upon double Returns 
do withdraw until their Returns are de- 
termined. 


Resolved—That no Peer of this Realm, 
excepting such Peers of Ireland as shall 
for the time being be actually elected, 
and shall not have declined to serve, for 
any county, city, or borough of Great 
Britain, hath any right to give his vote 
in the Election of any Member to serve 
in Parliament. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


That it is a high infringement of the liber- 
ties and privileges of the Commons of the 
United Kingdom for any Lord of Parliament, 
or other Peer or Prelate, not being a Peer of 
Ireland at the time elected, and not having 
declined to serve for any county, city, or 
borough of Great Britain, to concern himself 





in the election of Members to serve for the 
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Commons in Parliament, except only any 
Peer of Ireland, at such elections in Great 
Britain respectively where such Peer shall ap- 
pear as a candidate, or by himself, or any 
others, be proposed to be elected; or for any 
Lord Lieutenant or Governor of any county to 
avail himself of any authority derived from 
his Commission, to influence the election of 
any Member to serve for the Commons in 
Parliament.—(Mr. Balfour.) 


Peers and 


Amendment proposed— 


“To leave out the words from the word 
‘Kingdom,’ in line 2, to the word ‘for,’ in 
line 8 (Mr. James Lowther). 


*Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : I 
move to leave out the words from 
* Kingdom ” in line 2 to “ for” in line 8, 
which would have the effect if, as I hope 
it will be, adopted by this House, of 
restricting this Motion to Lords-Lieu- 
tenant of Counties as distinguished 
from Peers. Iseshall not go over ground 
which has been trodden before with re- 
gard to this Order further than to repeat 
that it is a sham and a farce; and in 
using the term farce, I am employing an 
expression of my right hon. Friend the 
First Lord of the Treasury, who, in 1894, 
so described this Order. Now, Sir, my 
objection mainly is that, be the Order 
wise or foolish, we have no power what- 
ever to enforce it. Undoubtedly there 
were times when a Resolution of this 
kind might have been required. There 
was a time, no doubt, when the old 
feudal lords used to surround the polling 
booths with armed retainers, and when, 
in various ways, freedom of election was 
interfered with by Members of the House 
of Peers. There were times also when 
this House, by means of this Resolution; 
was the only source of authority which 
existed for dealing with such cases. The 
law in those days was practically silent 
on this point. So long ago as 1641 this 
House adopted a Resolution which I will 
not trouble hon. Members further with 
than to say that it contemplated re- 
stricting the action of Peers in dictating 
at Parliamentary Elections, and that, no 
doubt, is the ground upon which the 
present Order proceeds. I have seen it 
stated—indeed, I think the Leader of 
the House has said—that this Order 


does not come into operation until after 
the issue of a Writ, but I can find no 
authority for any such limitation. Even 
if it were the case, I would suggest that 
that affords all the more reason for not 
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adopting words which have a far wider 
interpretation. The Order has, I say, 
been openly disregarded. We know— 
without going into details—that in the 
year 1894 Lord Rosebery, being then the 
Prime Minister of this country, de- 
livered a speech, which he had a perfect 
right to deliver, in a locality which was 
separated by a few yards only from a 
borough in which an election was 
actually in progress, many days after the 
issue of the Writ for that borough. I 
may, in passing, observe that at the 
time it was explained that Lord Rose- 
bery’s arrangements for the meeting had 
been made long in advance, and that the 
meeting had not been called for any 
special purpose in connection with the 
election. But it makes my case all the 
stronger. Lord Rosebery, however, fol- 
lowed in the steps of Lord Beaconsfield, 
for we all remember how, in the height 
of a Buckingham by-election, in 1876, 
Lord Beaconsfield attended an agricul- 
tural meeting at which he did not say a 
word either about unexhausted improve- 
ments or the state of the crops, but 
immediately rushed into a discussion of 
the Eastern Question, and vindicated, in 
most vigorous terms, the policy of his 
Government at home and abroad. 


Mr. T, P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): He named the candidates. 
*Mr. LOWTHER : Yes, as the hono-r- 


able Gentleman reminds me, he made 
specific references to the election then in 
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progress, and mentioned the names of 
the’ candidates. For instance, I 
think he said, if I remember 
rightly, that he had known the 
Liberal candidate since he was a 
child, and _ personally had a_ great 


regard for him. But, at any rate, he 
made a distinctly political speech in the 
height of an election. These may be 
called old times. But not very long 
after Lord Rosebery had made his 
speech at Leith, the Duke of Devonshire, 
a Minister of the Crown, and Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, went down to Dar- 
lington and delivered a speech there 
hours after the Writs had been issued 
from the Crown Office for the General 
Election of 1895. That requires no fur- 
ther comment. I have, however, a still 
more recent instance. I find that after 
the publication in the London Gazette of 
Mr. Speaker’s notice respecting the issue 
of a Writ for the Aylesbury Division 
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of the County of Buckingham, 


meetings were held in the division for 
the purpose of choosing a candidate to 
represent the constituency in Parlia- 


Peers and 


ment. Now the words which have 
been read from the Chair debar a 
Peer from concerning himself in 


any election, and I think it will be ad- 


mitted that if a Peer takes part in a; 
meeting such as I have indicated he is 


distinctly concerning himself in an elec- 
tion to this House. I find that the chair 
at three meetings held subsequently to 
the publication of Mr. Speaker’s notice 
was occupied by a noble Earl, a 
Peer of the realm, who, I may mention 
in passing, was a member of the late 
Administration. Thus we have four 
Ministers of the Crown, one after the 
other, setting the spirit and letter of 
this Order at defiance. I may say that 
the presence of Peers at these meetings 
can no longer be judged from the same 
standpoint as in former years. In 1868 
we placed the regulation of elections 
under Statute Law, and after that date 
this House ceased to have any power in 
regard to such matters. Up till 1868 it 
had the power, if it had been foolish 
enough to use it, which I do not think it 
ever was, of unseating any Member 
at whose election these practices had 
occurred. But that power, shadowy as 
it was in those days, has now disap- 
peared. Not only have we no power to 
enforce this Order, but we have not the 
force of public opinion behind us, should 
we desire to do so. Does anyone be- 
lieve that if public opinion in this 
country were strong upon this subject, 
Prime Ministers and Ministers of the 
Crown would openly defy the Order, as I 
have shown they have done. We know 
that Peers attend meetings because they 
are invited to do so, and those who ad- 
vocate the right of public meeting and 
the freedom of election are entitled to 
take exception to limitations of this 
kind. No doubt there are people who 
will find fault with my Motion, and pro- 
bably among them there will be some 
Peers. They have now a sort of close 
time,” and naturally they will complain if 
they are dragged forward at a time when 
they would prefer to be at home. We 
know quite well that in the exigencies of 
modern politics the electors get tired of 
their own familiar leaders, and they like 
to get someone fresh to speak to them at 
election times. One word in conclusion. 
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My right hon. Friend last year gave as 
one of his reasons for not acceding to 
this Motion that, if it were adopted, it 
would be a great advantage of a tactical 
Party character to his own side, and 
with that gallantry which we know he 
always exhibits, he hesitated to avail 
himself of a weapon which would be so 
greatly in favour of his own side. He 
appealed to the Opposition to enlighten 
him as to their feelings on the subject. 
But although the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion was wise enough not to do so, I see 
in front of me several right hon. Gentle- 
men who voted in favour of my Motion. 
The two Law Officers of the late Govern- 
ment and the late Chairman of Ways and 
Means went into the Lobby and sup- 
ported my Motion, and that shows that 
from a legal constitutional standpoint 
this innovation is not dreaded by the 
Liberal Party. The fact, too, tuat the 
late Home Secretary and the two Whips 
of the Liberal Party also supported me 
shows that from a mere electioneering 
point of view, this change is not objected 
to by the other side. Therefore I hope we 
shall not have Party considerations 
brought into this matter, and that we 
shall vote on practical common-sense 
lines for the purpose of removing a farce 
and a sham. 


Sirk WILFRID LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): It always gives me great 
pleasure to be able to co-operate with my 
right hon. Friend opposite because I 
have a great Parliamentary admiration 
for him. I consider him to be an inte- 
resting and honourable survival, for he 
is the only avowed Tory who remains in 
this House, and when such a man as that 
makes such a Motion as this, one would 
@ priori suppose there must be some- 
thing wrong in the thing which he is 
attacking. The Leader of the House last 
year told us that this was an Order 
which we had no power to enforce. That 
ought to condemn it at once. Can any- 
one tell me what is the use of passing 
an Order which we have no power to 
enforce? But the right hon. Gentleman, 
for some reason took the Order under 
his wing, and said that it embodied tra- 
ditions to which the vast majority of 
Peers gave their assent. What is a 
tradition? I think it is generally hum- 
bug. I do not think it is sur business 
to tell the Peers how to behave thcm- 
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selves at election times. Then there 
was another, and what I may call a 
saturnine argument put forward by the 
right hon. Gentleman, viz., that if we did 
away with this Order it would be much 
more favourable to his side of the House 
than to our side. But what does that 
matter? This is a question we ought to 
settle on common-sense grounds, and on 
grounds of justice, quite regardless of 
Party. May I remind the right hen. 
Gentleman that there are Peers on our 
side as well as on his, and that the only 
reason why they do not do so much 
harm is that there are not so many of 
them? The right hon. Gentleman ovpo- 
site has quoted cases in which this Order 
has been defied, and we know that a few 
weeks ago the Earl of Buckinghamshire 
was searching the whole civilised world 
for a Liberal candidate and could not 
find one. Another argument which the 
right hon. Gentleman used last year was 
that he did not like to act without tho 
consent of the Leader of the Opposition. 
Well, we have a new Leader now, and I 
want to know what he has to say on this 
subject. He has got a capital chance. 
What did he say yesterday? To my 
great delight he said that he always had 
the greatest regard for the House cf 
Commons—He said he was a loyal son 
of the House. Let him do something for 
his father to-night. Let him and ihe 
Leader of the House go into the Lobby 
arm in arm like brothers, and do some- 
thing for the credit of this House, and 
prevent it hereafter making a fool of 
itself, as it does by passing this Order. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I do not know that I have much to 
add to what I stated last year when my 
right hon. Friend raised the same ques- 
tion, and, with the hon. Baronet opposite, 
delivered very much the same speech 
as we have heard to-day. I can only 
say that if an earnest appeal comes to 
me from the right hon. Gentleman to 
whom reference has already been made, 
I shall not feel myself bound to offer 
strenuous opposition to his wishes. But, 
for reasons which I will presently state, 
I confess. that I do not see any adequate 
object td be gained by the somewhat 
revolutionary proposal of my right hon. 
Friend—a proposal which is the last I 
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should have expected to come from 
one who has just been described by his 
chief ally in this House as the only old 
Tory amongst us. 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON: The only 


“ avowed ” one. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Very well, the only avowed Tory 
amongst us. We have been told, and with 
some truth, that if this Order of the 
House is contravened, we have at our dis- 
posal no effectual machinery for its en- 
forcement. My right hon. Friend who 
made this Motion appears to think that 
there was a time in the early days of our 
Parliamentary * history when matters 
were different—when this House had 
some power of coercing 


J. LOWTHER: 





*Mr. 
1868. 


I said up till 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Very well; perhaps the House 
might have had, but in any case my 
right hon. Friend does not contend that 
the House ever had a remedy against 
the offenders. There is no change in 
this respect since the early times when 
this Order first became part of our usual 
procedure. Of course we have had the 
old instances cropping up again—the 
speech of Lord Rosebery, the speech of 
Lord Beaconsfield, and the speech of the 
Duke of Devonshire, to which has been 
added—it is rather a drop in the poli- 
tical hierachy—the speech, or many 
speeches of Lord Buckinghamshire. Lord 
Buckinghamshire, it appears, presided 
at a series of committee meetings, or 
meetings for the purpose of selecting 
candidates for the borough of Aylesbury, 
and, as the hon. Baronet has reminded 
us, no candidate was selected. But, 
Sir, that is not a very serious interfer- 
ence with the liberties of the House, 
nor is it, in effect, an attempt to modify 
our constituent element, and certainly 
it is hardly one to be brought up as a 
case of important infringement of our 
liberties. Hon. Gentlemen who con- 
tend for this change are right as long 
as they say we have no power to enforce 
the Order, and they are wrong, as soon 
as they go a step further and say that 
the Order is without influence upon Par- 


liament. The very fact that the as- 
siduous exertions of my right hon. 
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Friend, extending 
generations, have 
being successful in 
cedents 


*Mr. LOWTHER : 


discovering four pre- 





I have a lot more. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I was not aware of that, and I 
withdraw the point. I can only say 
that considering this number of prece- 
dents we might, in future debates, spare 
Lord Rosebery, Lord Beaconsfield, and 
the Duke of Devonshire. I think it will 
be better, perhaps, on the whole, to 
have a new cortege, so as to enable us 
to secure a better case. Nobody can 
deny that if this House now formally 
repeals this present Order, or refuses to 
pass this Order, it will be regarded, and 
will be justly regarded, by all persons 
concerned, as a deliberate statement of 
opinion upon our part that we do not 
object to Peers taking as much part as 
they think just or proper in elections. 
It must make a change; it must violate 
an ancient tradition, and a tradition 
which has, on the whole, been very 
faithfully obeyed, and it seems to me 
that where obedience to a tradition is 
willingly rendered, that tradition is 
worth retaining. The hon. Baronet 
who seconded this Motion said that tra- 
dition was all humbug, which is a 
curious statement considering how much 
we have heard of the traditions of the 
Liberal Party of late. The Motion for 
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over two or three | the adoption of this Standing Order em- 
only resulted in his | bodies a venerable tradition, and I think 


that when you consider how much of 
our public life is regulated by tradition, 
and how useful those regulations are, 
we should not hastily, or rashly, modify 
those traditions which, on the whole, 
work well. If this House desires that 
Peers should interfere with elections at 
all stages—that between the issue of a 
Writ and the day of election Peers 
should appear with the candidates 
on the various platforms,and go through 
the ordinary process of elections like 
any other political supporter, then the 
House would be well advised to accept 
this Motion. But I do not think I mis- 
interpret the general feeling on both 
sides of this House when I say that we 
should certainly advise the House not 


to adopt a change which we do 
not desire deliberately and_ will- 


ingly to bring about, and if we do 
which we do not desire deliberately and 
willingly to bring about, and if we do 
not desire deliberately and willingly to 
bring such a change about as that, I 
should certainly advise this House not 
to take a course which would, in this 
respect at all events, cut us completely 
adrift from the political traditions of 
our forefathers. 


Question put— 


“That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the question.” 


The House divided :—Forthe Amend- 
ment 90; against 359. 


AYES. 


Abraham, W. (Rhonnda) 
Allan, W. (Gateshead) 


Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen B. 


Butcher, John George 
Caldwell, James 





Ambrose R. (Mayo, W.) 
Archdale, Edward Mervyn 
Arnold, Alfred 
Arnold-Foster, Hugh 0. 
Arrol, Sir William 

Ascroft, Robert 

Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Austin Sir John (Yorkshire) 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baillie, J. . 3. (Inver +:s) 
Baker, Sir Jcvn 

Balearres, Lord 

Baldwin, Alfred 

Balfour, Rt tin 4. J. (Man.) 
Balfour, Rt Hn G. W. (Leeds) 
Balfour (Rt Hn J. B. (Clekon) 
Banbury, Fredevicx ‘. 
Barnes, Frederick Corell 
Barry, Rt Hn A. H. 8S. (Hnts) 


Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) 
Beach, Rt Hn Sir M H (Brstl) 
Beach, W. W. B. (Hants) 
Reaumont, Wentworth C. B. 
Biddulph, Michael, 

Bigwood, James 

Bill, Charles 

Billson, Alfred, 
Blakiston-Houston, John 
Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 

Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Bousfield, William Robert 
Bowles, Capt. H. F. (Midsx.) 
Broadhurst, Henry 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brown, Alexander H. 
Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
| Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 

| Bullard, Sir Harry 

| Burt, Thomas 





Cameron, Robert (Durham) 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Carlile, William Walter 
Carson, Rt. Hon. Edward 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) 
Cawley, Frederick 


‘Cecil, Evelyn (Hertford, E.) 


Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, J. A. {Woretr.) 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Tiersy 
Charrington, Spencer 
Chelsea, Viscount 

Clarke, Sir Edward Plymouth 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Cochrane, Hon Thos. H.A.E. 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colston, Chas.Edw.H.Athole 
Colville, John 
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Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Cooke,C. W.Radcliffe(Heref’d) 
Cornwallis,Fiennes StanleyW. 
Cotton-Jodrell, Col.Edw.T.D. 
Courtney, Rt. Hn. Leonard H. 
ee Charles Alfred 
Crombie, John William 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry 

Curran, Thomas B. (Donegal) 
Currie, Sir Donald 

Curzon, Viscount 

Dalbaic, Colonel Philip Hugh 
Davies,SirHoratio (Chatham) 
Dickson-Poynder,Sir John P. 
Dickson-Hartland Sir F.Dixon 
Donelan, Captain A. 
Doogan, P. C. 

Dorington, Sir John Edward 
Doughty, George 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Douglas-Pennant, Hon. E. 8S. 
Doxford, William Theodore 
Drage, Geoffrey 

Drucker, A 

Duckworth, James 

Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Elliot, Hon.A. Ralph Douglas 
tngledew, Charles John 
Evershed, Sydney 

Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn E. 
Ferguson,R.C.Munro (Leith) 
Fergusson, Rt HonSirJ(Mance’r 
Ffrench, Peter 

Field, William ‘Dublin) 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Firbank, Joseph Thomas 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fison, Frederick William 
Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmund 
Flower, Ernest 
Flynn, James Christopher 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forster, Henry William 
Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) 
Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) 
Fowler, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
Garfit, William 

Gedge, Sydney 

Gibbons, J. Lloyd 

Gibbs, Hn.A.G.H.(CityofLon.) 
Gibney, James 

Giles, Charles Tyrell 

Gilliat, John Saunders 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 

Gold, Charles 

Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst,Rt.Hon.Sir John Eldon 
"yoschen, Rt.Hn.C J.(St.G’s.) 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Green, W. D. (Wednesbury) 
Gretton, John 

Greville, Captain 

Gray, Sir Edward (Berwick) 
Griffith, Ellis J. 

Hall, Sir Charles 

Halsey, Thomas Frederick 
Hamilton, Rt HonLordGeorge 
Hammond, John Carlow 
Hanbury,RtHonRobert Wm. 
Hardy, Laurence 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 
Hayden, John Patrick 
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Hayne, Rt Hon.Charles Seale- 
Healy, Maurice (Cork) 
Healy, Thomas J. (Wexford) 
Healy, Timothy M. (.N.Louth) 
Hedderwick, Thom.Charles H. 
Helder, Augustus 
Henderson, Alexander 
Hermon-Hodge, Rt. Trotter 
Hill,Sir Edward Stock(Bristol 
Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Hobhouse, Henry 

Hogan, James Francis 
Holden, Sir Angus 

Holland, Hon. Lionel Raleigh 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Houston, R 

Howard, Joseph 

Howell, William Tudor 
Hozier, Hon. JamesHenryCecil 
Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Hughes, Colonel Edwin 
Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 
Hutchinson, Capt.G.W.Grice- 
Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Jessel, Capt. Herbert Merton 
Johnson-Ferguson, Jabez Edw 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) 
Joicey, Sir James 

Jones, D. Brynmor (Swansea) 
Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 
Jordan, Jeremiah 
Kay-Shuttleworth, RtHnSirU 
Kemp, George 
Kennaway,Rt.Hn.SirJohn H. 
Kenyon, James 

Keswick, William 

King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Kitson, Sir James 

Knowles, Lees 

Lafone, Alfred 

Lambert, George 
Lawrence,SirE Durning(Corn) 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks) 
Lea, Sir Thomas (Londond’ry) 
Lecky, Rt. Hn. WilliamEdw.H. 
Leese, Sir J. F. (Accrington) 
Leigh-Bennett, HenryCurrie 
Lewis, John Herbert 
Llewellyn, Evan H.(Somerset) 
Llewelyn,SirDillwyn(Swansea 
Lloyd-George, David 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long,Col.CharlesW. (Evesham 
Long, RtHnWalter (Liverpool) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lough, Thomas 

Lows, Francis William 
Lowles, John 

Lowther, RtHnJW(Cumb’land 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lubbock, Right Hon. Sir John 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Lyttleton, Hon. Alfred 
Macaleese, Daniel 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
M‘Arthur, W. (Cornwall) 
M‘Calmont, Col.J.(Antrim E.) 
M‘Iver, David (Liverpool) 





M‘Iver, Sir L.(Edinburgh, W.) 
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M‘Killop, James 

Mappin, Sir Fred. Thorpe 
Marks, Henry Hananel 
Mellor, Colonel (Lancashire) 
Meville, Beresford Valentine 
Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand 
Milner, Sir Frederick George 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Robert Jasper 

Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 
Morley,RtHnJohn (Montrose) 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) 
Morton, Edw. J.C.(Devonport) 
Moulton, John Fletcher 
Mowbray, Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Murray, Rt. Hon. A. G.(Bute) 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Myers, William Henry 
Newark, Viscount 

Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Northcote. Hn.Sir H. Stafford 
Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Nussey, Thomas Williams 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O’Connor, Arthur (Donegal) 
O’Connor, James(WicklowW) 
O’Kelly, James 

O’Neill, Hon. Robert Torrens 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
Palmer,George Wm. (Reading) 
Paulton, James Mellor 
Pearson, Sir Weetman D. 
Pease, Joseph A. (Northumb.) 
Pease,Sir Joseph W.(Durham) 
Penn, John 

Philipps, John Wynford 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Pilkington, Richard 

Platt- Higgins, Frederick 
Plunkett, RtHnHorace Curzon 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Price, Robert John 

Priestly, Briggs (Yorks.) 
Priestly, SirW Overend (Edin.) 
Purvis, Robert 

Pym, C. Guy 

Rankin, Sir James 

Redmond, John E.(Waterford) 
Rentoul, James Alexander 
Richardson, J. (Durham) 
Rickett. J. Compton 
Ridley,RtHnSir Matthew W. 
Ritchie,Rt Hn Chas Thomson 
Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Reohe, John (East Galway) 
Rothschild,Hn.Lionel Walter 
Round, James 

Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Russell,Gen. F. S. (Cheltnhm) 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone 
Rutherford, John 

Ryder, John Herbert Dudley 
Samuel, Harry 8. (Limehouse) 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Savory, Sir Joseph 
Schwann, Charles E. 
Seely, Charles Hilton 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
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Shaw, Charles Edw(Stafford) | Stuart, James (Shoreditch) 


Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Shaw-Stewart,M.H. Renfrew) 
Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Sidebottom, Wm. (Derbysh.) 
Sinclair, Capt. J. (Forfarshire) 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 


Smith,Abel H. (Christchurch) | 


Smith, Samuel (Flint) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Spencer, Ernest 

Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 
Stanley,HnArthur (Ormskirk) 
Stanley, Edw. Jas.(Somerset) 
Stanley, Henry M. (Lambeth) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Steadman, William Charles 
Stevenson, Francis 8. 
Stewart,Sir MarkJM‘Taggart 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 
Strachey, Edward 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 


Abraham, Wm. (Cork, N. E.) 
Allen, W. (Newc. under Lyme) 
Asquith,RtHn.Herbert Henry 
Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) 
Barlow, John Emmott 
Bartley, George C. T. 
Beckett, Ernest William 
Blake, Edward 

Boulnois, Edmund 

Bowles,T Gibson (LynnRegis) 
Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn 
Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Condon, Thomas Joseph 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Curran, Thomas (Sligo, S.) 
Daly, James 

Davitt, Michael 

Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Dillon, John 

Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Dunn, Sir William 

Ellis, John Edward (Notts.) 
Ellis, Thos. Edw.(Merionetsh. 
Esmonde, Sir Thomas 

Evans, Samuel T.(Glamorgan) 
Evans, Sir F. H. (Sthmptn.) 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Farrell, Thomas J. (Kerry,S.) 
Fenwick, Charles 








Sturt, Hon. Humprey Napier 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot,RtHnJG (Oxf’dUniv.) 
Tennant, Harold John 


Thorburn, Walter 

Thornton, Percy M. 

Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Usborne, Thomas 

Valentia, Viscount 

Wallace, Robert (Edinburgh) 
Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Ward, Hn. Robert A. (Crewe) 
Warde, Lieut.-Col.C.E.(Kent) 
Wayman, Thomas 

Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras 
Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
Weir, James Galloway 
Welby, Lient.-Col. A. C. E. 


NOES. 


Galloway, William Johnson 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 
Heath, James 

Heaton, John Henniker 
Hutton, John (Yorks. N.R.) 
Jacoby, James Alfred 
Jameson, Major J. Eustace 
Kearley, Hudson E. 

Kinloch, Sir John G. Smyth 
Labouchere, Henry 

Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Logan, John William 
MacDonnell, Dr.M.A.(Q’n’sC.) 
Maclure, Sir John William 
MacNeill, John Gordon Swift 
M‘Dermott, Patrick 

M‘Ghee, Richard 

M‘Kenna, Reginald 
Maddison, Fred. 

Maden, John Henry 
Mandeville, J. Francis 
i Sir John Blundell 
Mellor,Rt. Hn. J. W.(Yorks.) 
Millbank, Sir Powlett C.John 
Morgan, J Lloyd(Carmarthen 
Morris, Samuel 

O’Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
Oldrovd, Mark 

O'Malley, William 


| 


Thomas, Abel (CarmarthenE.) | 
ThomasDavid Alfred(Merthyr | 
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Whiteley, George (Stockport) 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
| Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 

Williams, John Carvell((Notts. 
Williams,Jos. Powell- (Birm) 


Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wills, Sir William Henry 


Wilson, John (Govan) 


Wilson-Todd, Wm.H.(Yorks) 


Woods, Samuel 

Wortley, ‘Rt.Hn.C.B.Stuart- 
Wyndham, George 

| Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 
Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong 
Young,Commander (Berks.E.) 
Young, Samuel (Cavan, East) 


Younger, William 


Yoxall, James Hendry 


| TELLERS FoR THE Ayes, Sir 


William Walrond and Mr.. 
Anstruther. 


Pinkerton, John 

Pirie, Duncan V. 

Power, Patrick Joseph 
Reckitt, Harold James 

Reid, Sir Robert Threshie 
Richardson, Sir T.(Hartlep’ly 
Robertson, Edmund (Dundee): 
Scott, C. Prestwich (Leigh) 
Scott,Sir S.(Marleybone, W.) 
Seton-Karr, Henry 

Shee, James John 

Souttar, Robinson 

Sullivan, Donal (Wesmeath) 
Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal, W.)' 
Tanner, Charles Kearns 
Thomas, Alfred(GlamorganE. 
Tully, Jasper 

Ture, Alexander 

Vincent, Col.Sir C.E.Howard 
Walton, J. Lawson (Leeds,S.) 
Warner, Thomas CourtenayT. 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Wharton, Rt. Hn. John Lloyd 
Wilson, John (Durham, Mid.) 
Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 
Woodhouse, SirJT(Hudd’rsfield 


TELLERS FOR THE Nors.—Mr. 
James Lowther; and Sir 





Foster, Harry 8. (Suffolk) 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved,—That it is a high infringe- 
ment of the liberties and privileges of 
the Commons of the United Kingdom for 
any Lord of Parliament, or other Peer 
or Prelate, not being a Peer of Ire- 
land at the time elected, and _ not 
having declined to serve for any county, 
city, or borough of Great Britain, to 
concern himself in the election of Mem- 


Perks, Robert William 





| Wilfrid Lawson. 


bers to serve for the Commons in Par- 


| liament, except only any Peer of Ireland, 
jat such Elections in Great Britain re- 


spectively where such Peer shall appear: 
as a candidate, or by himself, or any 
others, be proposed to be elected, or for 
any Lord Lieutenant or Governor of any 
county to avail himself of any authority 
derived from his Commission, to in- 
fluence the Election of any Member to- 
serve for the Commons in Parliament. 











a9 
BRIBERY AND CORRUPT PRACTICES. 


Resolved, That if it shall appear that 
any person hath been elected or re- 
turned a Member of this House, or en- 
deavoured so to be, by Bribery, or any 
other corrupt practices, this House will 
proceed with the utmost severity against 
all such persons as shall have been wil- 
fully concerned in such Bribery or other 
corrupt practices. 


Orders, Returns, 


WITNESSES. 


Resolved, That if it shall appear that 
any person hath been tampering wth 
any Witness, in respect of his evidence 
to be given to this House, or any Com- 
mittee thereof, or directly or indirectly 
hath endeavoured to deter or hinder any 
person from appearing or giving evi- 
dence, the same is declared to be a high 
crime or misdemeanor; and this House 
will proceed with the utmost severity 
against such offender. 


Resolved, That if it shall appear that 
any person hath given false evidence 
in any case before this House, or any 
Committee thereof, this House will pro- 
ceed with the utmost severity against 
such offender. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


Ordered, That the Commissioners of 
the Police of the Metropolis do take care 
that, during the Session of Parliament, 
the passages through the streets leading 
to this House be kept free and open, and 
that no obstruction be permitted to hin- 
der the passage of Members to and from 
this House, and that no disorder be 
allowed in Westminster Hall, or in the 
passages leading to this House, during 
the Sitting of Parliament, and that 
there be no annoyance therein or there- 
abouts; and that the Serjeant at Arms 
attending this House do communicate 
this Order to the Commissioners afore- 
said. 


VOTES AND PROCEEDINGS. 


Ordered, That the Votes and Pro- 


ceedings of this House be printed, being 
first perused by Mr. Speaker; and that 
he do appoint the printing thereof, and 
that no person but such as he shall ap- 
point do presume to print the same. 
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Reports, Ete. 
OUTLAWRIES BILL, 
“For the more effectual preventing of 


Clandestine Outlawries,’ read the first 
time ; to be read a second time. 
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JOURNAL. 


Ordered, That the Journal of this 
House, from the end of last Session to 
the end of the present Session, with an 
Index thereto, be printed. 


Ordered, That 750 copies of the said 
Journal and Index be printed by the ap- 
pointment and under the direction of 
Sir Reginald Francis Douce Palgrave, 
K.C.B., the Clerk of this House. 


Ordered, That the said Journal and 
Index be printed by such person as shall 
be licensed by Mr. Speaker, and that no 
other person do presume to print the 
same. 


ORDERS, RETURNS, REPORTS, Ete. 


—_——_ 


POLLING DISTRICTS (COUNTY PALA- 
TINE OF LANCASTER). 


Copy presented,—of Order made by 
the County Council of the County Pala- 
tine of Lancaster, re-dividing the Prest- 
wich Parliamentary Division into con- 
venient Polling Districts [by Act] to lie 
upon the Table. 


POLLING DISTRICTS (BERKSHIRE.) 


Copy presented,—of Amended List of 
Polling Districts and Polling Places in 
Berkshire, as constituted by Orders of 
the County Council, corrected in accord- 
ance with alterations of Area affected by 
Orders made under the Local Govern- 
ment Acts, 1888 and 1894 [by Act]; to 
lie upon the Table. 
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61 Orders, Returns, 
POLLING DISTRICTS (HEREFORDSHIRE) 


Copy presented,—of Order made by 
the County Council of Hereford, trans- 
ferring the parish of Stamford Bishop 
from the Whitbourne Polling District to 
the Brockhampton Polling District [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOP ACTS 
(HUMIDITY). 

Copy presented,—of Order of the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, dated 24th December 1898, as to 
the maximum limits of humidity of at- 
mosphere to be observed in factories in 
which the spinning of merino, cashmere, 
or wool, by the “French,” or “ Dry,” 
process is carried on [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOP ACTS (PAR- 
TICULARS OF PIECE WORK WAGES 
IN TEXTILE WORKSHOPS). 

Copy presented,—of Order of the 
Secretary of State, dated 2nd September, 
1898, applying the provisions of Section 
40 of the Factory and Workshop Act, 
1895, to workshops in which is carried 
on the manufacture, etc., of cotton, wool, 
hair, silk, flax, hemp, jute, tow, china 
grass, cocoa-nut fibre, or other like 
material [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOP ACTS (PAR- 
TICULARS OF PIECE WORK WAGES) 
(WHOLESALE TAILORING.) 

Copy presented,—of Order of the 
Secretary of State, dated 6th August 
1898, applying, with modifications, the 
provisions of Section 40 of the Factory 
and Workshop Act, 1895, to Factories 
and Workshops in which wholesale tailor- 
ing is carried on [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOP ACTS 
(MAKING OF TRANSFERS FOR EARTH- 
ENWARE AND CHINA). 

Copy presented,—of Special Rules with 
regard to the Employment of Persons in 
making of Transfers for Earthenware and 
China [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 
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FACTORY AND WORKSHOP ACTS 
(PERIOD OF EMPLOYMENT) (WARE- 
HOUSES IN FACTORIES OR WORK- 
SHOPS WHERE EDGE TOOLS ARE 
MADE). 
Copy presented,—of Order of the 

Secretary of State, permitting Ware- 

houses, in Factories or Workshops where 

Edge Tools are made, to be treated as 

separate Factories or Workshops, so far 

as regards the Period of Employment of 

Children, Young Persons, and Women 

[by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


PENAL SERVITUDE ACTS 
(CONDITIONAL LICENCE). 

Copy presented,—of a Licence to be at 
large granted to Frank Greening, to 
which are annexed conditions other than 
those contained in Schedule A of the 
Penal Servitude Act, 1864 [by Act] ;to 
lie upon the Table. 


PENAL SERVITUDE ACTS 
(CONDITIONAL, LICENCE). 

Copy presented,—of a Licence to be 
at large granted to Robert Collinson to 
which are annexed conditions other than 
those contained in Schedule A of the 
Penal Servitude Act, 1864 [by Act]; to 
lie upon the Table. 


PRISCNS (RULES FOR CONVICT 
PRISONS). 

Copy presented,—of Draft of Rules for 
Convict Prisons proposed to be made 
under the Prison Act, 1898 [by Act]; to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
(No. 1.) 


PRISONS (RULES FOR LOCAL PRISONS). 

Copy presented,—of Draft of Rules for 
Local Prisons proposed to be made 
under the Prison Act, 1898 [by Act]; to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
(No. 2.) 
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ARMY (MILITIA TRAINING ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS). 

Copy presented,—of the Return of the 
Establishment of each Regiment, the 
numbers present at the training of 1898, 
etc. [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


Orders, Returns, 


ARMY (YEOMANRY CAVALRY). 
Copy presented,—of Training Return 
for 1898 [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION 
(PROCEEDINGS). 

Copy presented,—of Return of Pro- 
ceedings during the month of November 
for 1898 [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


AGRARIAN OUTRAGES (IRELAND). 


Copy presented,—of Return for the 
quarter ended 31st December 1898 [by 
Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1887 
(EVICTION NOTICES). 

Copy presented,—of Return of the 
number of Eviction Notices filed during 
the quarter ended 31st December 1898 
[by Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION (JUDICIAL 
RENTS). 

Copy presented,—of Return of Judicial 
Rents fixed during the month of May 
1898 [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION (RULES). 

Copy presented,—of Rules, dated 9th 
November 1898, pursuant to section 50 
of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881 [by 
Command]; to lie upon the Table. 
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INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
(IRELAND). 
Copy presented,—of Time Table of 
Examinations for the year 1899 [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


COMMERCIAL MISSION TO SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

Copy presented,—of Reports received 
from Mr. T. Worthington, the Special 
Commissioner appointed by the Board of 
Trade to inquire into and report upon 
the Conditions and Prospects of British 
Trade in certain South American 
Countries. Fourth Report. Brazil, (Part 
I.) [by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


COMMERCIAL MISSION 
AMERICA. 
Copy presented,—of Reports received 
from Mr. T. Worthington, the Special 
Commissioner appointed by the Board of 
Trade, to inqufre into and report upon 
the Conditions and Prospec‘s of British 
Trade in certain South American 
Countries. Fifth Report. Brazil (Part 
II) [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


TO SOUTH 


RAILWAY SERVANTS (HOURS ' OF 
LABOUR OF FLAGMEN AND WATCH- 
MEN EMPLOYED IN TUNNELS). 
Copy presented,—of Circular from the 

Board of Trade to the Railway Com- 

panies of the United Kingdom, and Re- 

plies received thereto [by Command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


WAGES AND EFFECTS OF DECEASED 
SEAMEN. 

Account presented,—of the Sums re- 
ceived and paid in respect of the Wages 
and Effects of Deceased Seamen in the 
year ended 3lst March 1898 [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (CHILDREN 
WORKING FOR WAGES). 
Return presented,—relative thereto 
[ordered 28th April 1898 ; Mr. Spicer] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 
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65 Orders, Returns, 
RAMSGATE HARBOUR. 


Copy presented,—of Statement of the 
Receipts and Payments for the year 
ended 3lst March 1898, together with 
an Account of the Receipt and Issue of 
Stores [by Act]; to lie upon the Table, 
and to be printed. (No. 3.) 


LIGHTHOUSES ABROAD. 

Account presented,—showing the Dues 
received and Expenditure incurred in the 
construction, repair, and maintenance, of 
Lighthouses in British Possessions 
Abroad during the year 1897-8 [by Act]; 
to lie upon the Table and to be 
printed. (No. 5.) 


SEAMEN’S SAVINGS BANKS (MONEY 
ORDERS AND TRANSMISSION OF 
WAGES). 

Accounts presented,—of all deposits 
received and repaid during the year 
ended 20th November 1897, and State- 
ment as to Money Orders issued and 
paid from 1855 to 3lst March 1898, and 
of Receipts and Payments in connection 
with the transmission of Seamen’s Wages 
from+1878 to 3lst March 1898 [by Act] ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
(No. 5.) 


PATENTS, DESIGNS, AND TRADE 
MARKS ACTS. 

Copy presented,—of Patents Rules 
1898, under the Patents, Designs, and 
Trade Marks Acts, 1883 to 1888 [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


Copy presented,—of Designs Rules, 
1898, under the Patents, Designs, and 
Trade Marks Acts, 1883 to 1888 [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


Copy presented,—of Trade Mark 
Rules, 1898, under the Patents, Designs, 
and Trade Marks Acts, 1883 to 1888 [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 
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SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) (NUMBER OF 
SCHOLARS, ETC.). 

Return presented,—relative thereto 

[ordered 26th July 1898; Captain Sin- 

clair]; to lie upon the Table, and to be 

printed. (No. 6.) 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


Copy presented,—of Abstract of Ac- 
counts of the University for the year 
ending 15th September 1898 [by Act] ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed 
(No. 7.) 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


Copy presented,—of Report on the 
State of the Finances of the University, 
made by the University Court, for the 
year to 3lst August 1898 [by Act]; to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
(No. 8.) 


Copy presented,—of Annual Statistical 
Report by the University Court of the 
University of Edinburgh for the year 
1897-8 [by Act]; to lie upon the Table, 
and to be printed. (No. 9.) 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION AMEND- 
MENT (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1892. 
Copy presented,—of Minute, dated 19th 
January 1899, sanctioning a subject to 
be taught under Clause 4 of the Act for 
the county of Perth [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND. 


Abstract Account presented,—showing 
the Issues made from the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom in the 
year ended 3lst March 1898, for the 
Interest and Management of the Debt, 
for the Civil List, and all other Issues in 
the financial year for services charged 
directly on the said Fund, with the Re- 
port of the Comptroller and Auditor 
General thereon ; [by Act]; to lie upon 





the Table, and to be printed. (No. 10.) 
C 





67 Orders, Returns, 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION (PURCHASE 
OF LAND) (IRELAND) ACT 1891. 
Copy presented,—of Return of Ad- 

vances, under the Act, during the year 

ended 31st March 1898 [by Act]; to lie 
hit the Table, and to be printed. (No. 

11. 


SUPERANNUATION ACTS, 1859 AND 
1876. 

Copy presented,—of Treasury Minute, 
dated 22nd November 1898, declaring 
Bussorah to be an unhealthy place for 
the purposes of the Superannuation Acts, 
1859 and 1876 [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1884. 


Copies presented, — of Treasury 
Minutes declaring that the under-men- 
tioned persons were appointed to the 
offices set against their names without a 
Civil Service Certificate through inad- 
vertence on the part of the Heads of 
their Departments, viz. :— 


Mr. C. W. Homar, Engineer in charge 
of Machinery at Netley, Control 
Department, War Office, dated 9th 
August 1898 ; 


Mr. John Cartwright, Postman, Bir- 
mingham, Post Office Department, 
dated 12th September ‘1898 ; 


Mr. Reuben Searle, Auxiliary Postman, 
Woolwich, Post Office Department, 
dated 24th September 1898 ; 


Mr. William Harris, Rural Postman, 
Newton Abbot, dated 30th Septem- 
ber 1898 ; 

Miss Lydia A. Davis, Sub-Postmistress, 
Broadway, Evesham, dated 18th 
October 1898 ; 


Mr. John C. D. D. Cotman, Post- 
master, Hinckley, Post Office De- 
partment, dated 23rd December 
1899 ; 


Mr. E. Dale, Postmaster, Brighouse, 
Post Office Department, dated 17th 
January 1899; 


Mr. Joseph Ullger, Established Police 
Constable, Gibraltar Naval Yard, 
Admiralty, dated 20th January 
1899 ; 


[by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 
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SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1887. 
Copies presented,—of Treasury 


Minutes granting Retired Allowances to 
each of the following persons :— 

Mr. Edward William Ruegg, Superin- 
tending Clerk, Victualling Depart- 
ment, Admiralty, dated 6th Septem- 
ber 1898 ; 

Mr. Thomas Bolton Girdlestone, 
Senior Clerk, Naval Store Branch, 
Controller’s Department, Admiralty, 
dated 7th September 1898 ; 

Mr. John Cornish West, Messenger, 
Exchequer and Audit Department, 
dated 29th October 1898 ; 

Mr. Michael O’Donnell, Assistant of 
Excise, Liverpool Collection, In- 
land Revenue, dated 22nd Novem- 
ber 1898 ; 

Mr. Thomas Joseph Brenan, Tele- 
graphist, Glasgow, Post Office De- 
partment, dated 6th January 1899 ; 

[by Act] to lie upon the Table. 


SUPERANNUATIONS. 


Copy presented,—of Treasury Minute, 
dated 3rd January 1899, declaring that 
for the due and efficient discharge of the 
duties of the office of Assistant Pro- 
fessor in Mineralogy in the Royal Col- 
lege of Science, professional or other 
peculiar qualifications not ordinarily to 
be acquired in the Public Service are re- 
quisite [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


TREASURY CHEST. 

Accounts presented,—for the year 
1897-8, together with the Report of the 
Comptroller and Auditor General there- 
on [by Act]; to lie upon the Table, and 
to be printed. (No. 12.) 


PUBLIC OFFICES (ACQUISITION OF 
(SITE) ACT, 1895, SESSION 2; PUBLIC 
OFFICES (WESTMINSTER) SITE ACT, 
1896; AND PUBLIC OFFICES (WHITE- 
HALL) SITE ACT, 1897. 

Account presented,—showing _ the 
Moneys issued under the provisions of 
the Acts, the Securities created in re- 
spect thereof, and the Amount expended 
for the purposes of the Acts to the 31st 
March 1898; together with the Report 
of the Comptroller and Auditor General 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. (No. 13.) 
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69 Orders, Returns, 


IMPERIAL OTTOMAN GUARANTEED 
LOAN OF 1855. 
Copy presented,—of Account for the 
year 1898 [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Copy presented,—of Return of the 
amount of Notes issued more than 40 
years which have not been presented for 
payment, and which have been written 
off from the total amount of Notes is- 
sued from the Issue Department of the 
Bank of England [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


MUSEUMS OF SCIENCE AND ART 
DEPARTMENT. 

Copy presented,—of Minute by the 
Right Honourable the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on Educa- 
tion on the Second Report from the 
Select Committee (1898) on . the 
Museums of the Science and Art De- 
partment, with Appendix [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE FOR 
IRELAND (COMMITTEE). 

Copy presented,—of Report of the 
Conimittee appointed to inquire into 
the Buildings and Site of the Royal 
College of Science for Ireland, Dublin 
[by Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD (SCHOOLS 
CLOSED). 

Return presented,—relative thereto 
[ordered 25th July, 1898; Mr. Talbot] ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
(No. 14.) 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE ACT, 1877 (OXFORD). 


Copy presented,—of Statute made by 
the Governing Body of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, on 16th July, 1898, altering 
Statute XV. of the Statutes of the 
College [by Act]; to lie upon the Table, 
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EXTRADITION ACTS 1870 TO 1895. 

Copy presented,—of Order in Council 
of 20th October, 1898, giving effect to 
a Treaty concluded on 22nd February, 
1892 (ratifications exchanged 7th March, 
1898), between Her Majesty and the 
President of the Republic of Bolivia, for 
the Mutual Extradition of Fugitive 


Criminals [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


FOREIGN JURISDICTION ACT, 1890. 
Copy presented,—of Order in Council 
of 20th October, 1898, entitled the 
Southern Rhodesia Order in Council, 
1898 [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


Copy presented,—of Order in Council 
of 20th October, 1898, entitled the 
China and Japan Order in Council, 1898 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


Copy presented,—of Order in Council 
of 20th October, 1898, entitled the 
Africa Protectorate (Capital Sentences) 
Order in Council, 1898 [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1894. 

Copy presented,—of Order in Council, 
dated 20th October, 1898, approving an 
amended Pilotage Bye-law made by the 
Coleraine Harbour Commissioners [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


PRIZE COURTS ACT, 1894. 


Copy presented,—of Order in Council 
of 20th October, 1898, approving a 
Memorial of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty praying Her Majesty 
to make certain rules of Court touching 
the practice in Prize Proceedings to be 
observed in Her Majesty’s High Court 
of Justice, Probate, Divorce, and Ad- 
miralty Division [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table. 





and to be printed. (No. 15.) 
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71 Orders, Returns, 


LAND TRANSFER ACT, 1897. 


Copy presented,—of Order in Council 
of 20th October, 1898, postponing part 
of the operation of the Order in Council 
of 18th July, 1898, relating to the com- 
pulsory registration of title of Land on 
Sale in the county of London [by Act]; 
to lie upon the Table. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 

Copy presented,—of Order in Council 
of 29th November, 1898, approving a 
Memorial of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty praying sanction to 
certain proposals relating to payments 
from the Funds of Greenwich Hospital 
for the maintenance of Non-commissioned 
Officers and Men at other than Naval 
Hospitals and Infirmaries; as to ex- 
tending the limit of Greenwich Hospital 
Special Pensions, and with regard to re- 
moving the restriction upon the amount 
that may be annually expended for 
Greenwich Hospital Special Pensions 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


Copy presented,—of Order in Council 
of 2nd February, 1899, relating to 
special Greenwich Hospital Pensions [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


EXTRADITION ACTS, 1870 TO 1895. 


Copy presented,—of Order in Council 
of 2nd February, 1899, giving effect to 
the Extradition Treaty concluded be- 
tween Great Britain and the Nether- 
lands on 26th September, 1898, and rati- 
fied 14th December, 1898 [by Act]; to 
lie upon the Table. 


FOREIGN JURISDICTION ACT, 1890. 

Copy presented,—of Order in Council 
of 2nd February, 1899, entitled the 
China, Japan, and Corea (Patents, etc.) 
Order in Council, 1899 [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


Copy presented,—of Order in Council 
of 2nd February, 1899, entitled the 
Southern Rhodesia Order in Council, 
1899 [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1894. 


Copy presented,—of Order in Council 
of 2nd February, 1899, confirming Bye- 
laws made by the Tyne Pilotage Com- 
missioners [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


Copy presented,—of Order in Council 
of 2nd February, 1899, confirming Bye- 
laws made by the Port Talbot Railway 
and Docks Company as the Pilotage 
Authority for the Harbour of Port 
Talbot [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT, 1869, AND 
AMENDING ACTS. 

Copy presented,—of Scheme for the 
Management of the Foundation known 
as the Grammar School, in the borough 
of Colchester, in the county of Essex, 
founded by Charter or Letters Patent 
of King Henry VIII., dated the 12th 
November, 1539, and refounded by 
Letters Patent of Queen Elizabeth, dated 
6th July, 1584 [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed. [No. 16.] 


Copy presented,—of Scheme for the 
Management of the Foundation called 
Queen Mary’s Schools, in the borough 
of Walsall, in the county of Stafford, 
regulated by a Scheme, made under the 
Endowed Schools Acts, 1869, 1873, -and 
1874, on the 28th July, 1893 [by Act]; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 17.] 


Copy presented,—of Scheme for the 
Management of the Foundation ctonsist- 
ing of the Bluecoat School, in the 
borough of Stockton-on-Tees, in the 
county of Durham, and all Endowments 
attached thereto or applied for the pur- 
poses thereof [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. [No. 18.] 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION ACT, 1889. 

Copies presented,—of Minutes sanc- 
tioning the subjects to be taught under 
Clause 8 of the Act for the following 
Counties, etc. :— 


County of Norfolk (Seventh Minute), 
dated 23rd July, 1898 ; 
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County of Wilts (Fourteenth Minute), 
dated 23rd July, 1898; 


Pembroke Township (county Dublin), 
dated 23rd July, 1898; 


County Borough of Cardiff (Fourth 
Minute), dated 9th August, 1898 ; 


County of Middlesex (Fourth Minute), 
dated 14th August, 1898 ; 


County of Monmouth (Fifth Minute), 
dated 8th November, 1898 ; 


Tuam Union (county Galway) (Third 
Minute), dated 2lst November, 
1898 ; 


Town of Galway (Ireland) (Second 


Minute), dated 7th December, 
1898 ; 
Galway Union (Ireland) (Second 
Minute), dated 7th December, 
1898 ; 


County of Anglesey (Second Minute), 
dated 12th December, 1898 ; 


County Borough of Rochdale (Third 
Minute), dated 14th December 
1898 ; 


City of Cork (Fourth Minute), dated 
4th January, 1899 ; 


Portsmouth 
dated 16th 


County Boraugh of 
(Fourth Minute), 
January, 1899 ; 


[by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


EAST INDIA (LOANS RAISED IN 
ENGLAND). 

Copy presented—of Return of all 
Loans raised in England, chargeable on 
the Revenues of India, outstanding at 
the commencement of the half-year end- 
ing on the 30th September, 1898, etc. 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


EAST INDIA (LOANS RAISED IN 
INDIA). 

Copy presented—of Return of all 
Loans raised in India, chargeable on the 
Revenues of India, outstanding at the 
commencement of the half-year ending 
on the 30th September, 1898, etc. [by 
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PAPERS LAID UPON THE TABLE BY 
THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE. 


1. County Courts Act, 1888,—Copy of 
Order made by the Lord Chancellor, and 
dated Ist December, 1898, under section 
45 of the County Courts Act,, 1888, 
directing that William Henry Walpole 
shall not practise as a solicitor [by Act] ; 


2. Supreme Court (Rules),—Copy of 
Rules of the Supreme Court, dated 15th 
August, 1898 [by Act]; 


3. Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board,—Accounts of the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board for the year ending 
Ist July, 1898 [by Act]. 





RETURNS, ETC., ORDERED. 


ALIEN*IMMIGRATION. 


Returns ordered, “of the number of 
Aliens that arrived from the Continent 
at Ports in the United Kingdom in each 
month of the year 1899:”—(Mr. 
Ritchie.) 


Return presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 19.] 


TRADE AND NAVIGATION. 


Copy ordered, “of Accounts relating 
to Trade and Navigation of the United 
Kingdom for each month during the year 
1899.”—(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 20.] 





THE BALLOT: PRECEDENCE FOR 
GOVERNMENT BUSINESS. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tos TREA- 
SURY: I beg to give notice, Sir, that 
in the usual course I shall to-morrow, 
at 12 o’clock, move: 


“That no Bills, other than Government Bills, 
be introduced in anticipation of the ballot, and 
that all Members who desire to ballot, whether 
for Bills or Motions, for the first four Tuesdays 
of the Session, do hand in their names at the 
table during the sitting of the House on the 
first or second day of the Session, and that a 
copy of such notices be handed in at the 





Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


latest during the sitting of the House on the 
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third day of the Session. That the ballot for 
the precedence of the said Bills and Motions 
be taken on the third day of the Session at a 
convenient time and place to be — by 
Mr. Speaker, and that the introduction and 
First Reading of Bills on the fourth day be 
taken before Questions and as soon after three 
o’clock as Mr. Speaker may deem convenient.” 


NEW GOVERNMENT BILLS: LEAVE. 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I move for leave to bring in a 
Bill to make better provision for Local 
Government in London. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Cuapuiny, 
Lincolnshire, Sleaford) : I move for leave 
to introduce a Bill to enable and require 
the Metropolitan Water Companies to 
supply each other with water in case of 
emergency. 


Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. G. 
Murray, Buteshire): I move for leave 
to bring in a Bill dealing with private 
legislation in Scotland. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Chief Sec- 
retary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Leeds, Central): I move for leave 
to bring in a Bill for establishing a De- 
partment of Agriculture and other in- 
dustries in Ireland, and for other pur- 
poses connected therewith. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrer H. Lone, 
Liverpool, West Derby): I move for 
leave to bring in a Bill dealing with 
the adulteration of certain foods. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


Mr. SPEAKER reported Her Majesty’s 
Speech, and read it to the House as 
followeth :— 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“My relations with other Powers con- 
tinue to be friendly. 


“The expedition against the Der- 
vishes conducted with brilliant ability 
by Sir Herbert Kitchener and the 
Officers serving under him, has re- 
sulted in the fall of Omdurman 
and the complete subjugation of 





the territories which had been brought 
under the dominion of the Khalifa. I 
am proud to acknowledge the dis- 
tinguished bravery and conduct of the 
British and Egyptian troops who have 
won this victory. My Officers are en- 
gaged in conjunction with those of His 
Highness the Khedive in the establish- 
ment of order in the conquered pro- 
vinces. 


“The Powers who have been in the 
occupation of Crete have delegated the 
authority necessary for the government 
of the island to His Royal Highness 
Prince George of Greece. The restora- 
tion of peace and order resulting from 
the establishment of His Royal High- 
ness’s Government has been gladly wel- 
comed by the Cretans of both religions. 


“His Imperial Majesty the Emperor 
of Russia has summoned a Conference 
to consider the possibility of limiting 
the vast armaments which impose so 
heavy a burden on every nation. I have 
gladly signified My willingness to take 
part in its deliberations. A profound 
impression has been created by the ap- 
palling crime which has robbed the 
people of Austria-Hungary of their be- 
loved Empress. A Conference, at which 
My delegates were present, was sum- 
moned at Rome to consider the dangers 
of the anarchist conspiracy. Though I 
was not able to concur in all the resolu- 
tions proposed at the Conference, some 
amendments in the present laws of the 
Realm upon this subject appear to be 
required, and will be submitted for your 
consideration. 


“Some of My West Indian Colonies 
have been visited by a hurricane of 
extraordinary violence, causing loss of 
life and great destruction of houses and 
other property. The consequent dis- 
tress of the poorer inhabitants was 
promptly relieved, as far as possible, by 
the strenuous exertions of the local 
authorities, aided by contributions of 
money from other Colonies and from 
the United Kingdom. 
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“T have learned with great satisfac- 
tion that the Parliament of the Cape of 
Good Hope has recognised the principle 
of a common responsibility for the Naval 
defence of My Empire by providing for 
a permanent annual contribution towards 
that object. 


“In parts of My Indian Empire I 
grieve to say the plague still continues, 
and, though it has diminished in some 
districts previously affected, it has 
spread to fresh places in Southern and 
Northern India. |Unremitting efforts 
continue to be made to relieve sufferers 
from the disease, to check its spread in 
India, and to prevent its transmission to 
other lands. 


“T am glad to be able to inform you 
that the harvests of the past year have 
been abundant, and that the trade and 
revenue of the Country have recovered 
with a rapidity and completeness that 
has surpassed all expectation. 


“Gentlemen of _ the 
Commons, 


House of 


“The Estimates for the service of the 
ensuing year will be laid before you. 
They have been framed with the utmost 
enocomy that the circumstances of the 
present time permit. 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“A Bill for more fully organising the 
Government of the Metropolis will be 
commended to your careful considera- 
tion. 


“A Measure for the establishment of 
a Board for the administration of 
Primary, Secondary, and Technical Edu- 
cation in England and Wales will again 
be laid before you 


“You have already partially con- 
sidered provisions for simplifying the 
process of private legislation for Scot- 
land. They will be again brought 
before you. 


“A measure will be submitted to you 
for enabling local authorities to assist 
the occupiers of small dwellings in the 
purchase of their houses. 
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“ Bills will also be introduced for en- 
couraging agricultural and technical in- 
struction in Ireland, and for the relief 
of the tithe rent-charge payer in that 
country ; for providing a more complete 
distribution of water supply in cases of 
emergency in the Metropolis; for the: 
regulation of limited companies ; for the 
prevention of the adulteration of articles 
of food; for controlling the contracts of 
money lenders; for amending the Fac- 
tory Acts in certain respects; and for 
amending the law in respect to Agricul- 
tural Holdings. 


“T pray that Almighty God may have 
you in his keeping, and guide your de- 
liberations for the good of My people” 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


First Day’s Dxgsats. 


*Caprain JOSCELINE F. BAGOT 
(Westmoreland Kendal): Mr. Speaker, 
[ beg to move that an humble Address 
be presented to Her Majesty, as follows: 


“Most Gracious Sovereign,_-_We, Your Ma- 
jesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, the 
Commons of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled, 
beg leave to offer our humble thanks to Your 
Majesty for the Gracious Speech which Your 
Majesty has addressed to both Houses of Par- 
liament.” 


In doing so, Sir, I hope that I may 
count on that generous consideration 
which this House is accustomed to give 
to one who performs this honourable 
duty. Before attending to the subjects 
contained in Her Majesty’s most gra- 
cious Speech I ask the indulgence of the 
House in order that I may express what 
I am sure is our heartfelt regret and 
respectful sympathy with Her Majesty 
and their Royal Highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess of Saxe-Coburg upon the deep 
sorrow which has befallen them in the 
lamentable death of their son, the Here- 
ditary Prince of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
The announcement which is contained 
in the first paragraph of Her Majesty’s 
gracious Speech is one which cannot fail 
to give satisfaction, not only to this 
House, but to the country at large, 
First Day. 
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and that is as to our relations with 
other Powers. At this present moment 
I think it comes home to us more 
strongly, for we have undoubtedly, dur- 
ing the Recess, passed through a some- 
what stormy period of foreign affairs. 
I am sure I shall not be considered too 
sanguine if I venture to express the 
opinion that our friendly relations with 
the foreign Powers at this moment not 
only remain friendly, but have become 
placed upon a more satisfactory basis 
than they have been before. And 
whilst our understandings with several 
of the Powers appears to have improved, 
the brief crisis of strained relations with 
France has passed away, leaving the 
prospect of an amicable settlement of 
all the questions which may exist be- 
tween the two countries. That im- 
proved state of things is more especi- 
ally remarkable in regard to the rela- 
tions which now exist between this 
country and the United States of 
Amerjca. Between: the two countries 
there has recently grown up a feeling 
which cannot adequately be described as 
merely one of the continuance of an 
existing friendship. Circumstances have 
arisen, and events have so fashioned 
themselves that the bonds of mutual in- 
terest no less than the ties of kinship 
have been drawn closer together. I 
think it will be no exaggeration to 
say that at the present moment there 
exists a more genuine friendly feeling 
between us than has existed at any time 
since those days, now considerably more 
than one hundred years ago, and which 
I hope may be now happily forgotten, 
when our American colonists first found 
reason to differ from the Mother Country. 
The hope, Sir, will, I feel sure, be echoed 
by all members of this House that those 
expressions of goodwill which have re- 
cently passed and repassed across the 
Atlantic Ocean, will, as time goes on, 
become firmer and of a more enduring 
foundation. Any alliance which unites 
the two great English-speaking peoples 
need not necessarily be one of 
offence or of defence, but would 
seem to be admirably fitted to 
lead the nations of the world in the 
direction of freedom, progress, and of 
peace. The paragraph in Her Most 
Gracious Majesty’s Speech which deals 
with our Indian Empire gives us 
cause to regret that the plague still 
continues, and also that it is, to some 
Captain J. F. Bagot. 
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extent, spread over portions of Southern 
India. However, it is satisfactory, on 
the other hand, to learn that the disease 
is of a less virulent type than it has 
been before, and also that the native 
people of India have come to a better 
understanding with the doctors and 
those engaged in combating the disease. 
Moreover, several of the more _in- 
fluential natives have now joined 
in the campaign, We are assured 
that no efforts and no _ expenses 
will be spared bv the Indian Govern- 
ment to resist this plague which has 
spread over the Empire, and which, 
during the last two-and-a-half years, has 
carried away no less than 200,000 of 
Her Majesty's Indian subjects. More- 
over, we have the satisfactory announce- 
ment that India has shown marked signs 
of recovery since the distress and 
famine of the year 1898; the crops, I 
understand, during the last year, have 
been most bountiful, and food has con- 
sequently fallen in price. The revenue 
has been most readily paid from all 
sources — both from land, and other 
sources, and of extereme interest is the 
fact that the railway returns during last 
year show higher receipts than at any 
time previously. In the course of six 
months—the six months ending Septem- 
ber last—they showed an increase of 31 
per cent. over the corresponding months 
of 1897, and showed an increase of 14 per 
cent. over the corresponding six 
months in the year 1891, which had 
previously shown the highest returns 
on record. The exchange  vallue 
of money, as a consequence of this, 
has remained remarkably steady during 
the last six months, and that is a matter 
of most extreme interest to the Indian 
people. The Indian Treasury, I under- 
stand, in spite of the disadvantages of 
the last two years, owing to famine and 
other matters, is now able to show, or 
will be able to show, at the end of the 
financial year, a surplus of something 
like two and three-quarter millions 
sterling. Of this surplus, however, 
some part is due to the recovery of cer- 
tain revenues which have not been 1-xid 
during the last years, but, motwith- 
standing that, I consider it to be a most 
satisfactory state of things, and although 
we may regret the continuance of the 
Plague, the remarkable powers of re- 
covery which have been shown are 


extremely satisfactory. Sir, we are 
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approaching the end of the century. 
That century began in universal war, 
and I hope that it may be a sign 
of the times that it will end by the 
nations seeing what can be done 
in the interests of universal peace. I 
feel sure that it is the desire of every 
Member of this House, irrespective 
of Party, that the noble aspirations of 
the Emperor of Russia in the direction 
of avoiding, or, as far as possible, mini- 
mising the horrors of warfare may be 
crowned with success, and that those ar- 
maments which year by year have 
grown, and have become an intolerable 
burden to the taxpaying public, may 
be reduced withinsome reasonablelimits. 
Sir, the Gracious Speech assures us that 
Her Majesty’s Government will throw no 
obstacle in the way of any consideration 
which may have a tendency towards 
securing the peace of the world. But, 
at the same time, Sir, if we accept, as 
we must do, the heritage of a great 
Empire, with its concurrent advantages 
of a vast trade and increasing prosperity 
for our people, Her Majesty’s Ministers 
cannot divest themselves of the great 
responsibility which attaches to such 
a heritage, and must use their utmost 
efforts to maintain and preserve the 
same. Any failure to protect our 
Empire is synonymous with the loss of 
that trade and commerce on which the 
country depends for its very existence. 
Her Majesty's Government found it 
necessary, in order to carry out our 
pledges and to protect our interests in 
Egypt, to have recourse to warlike oper- 
ations in that country. We were deeply 
pledged to maintain the interests and 
the good government of Egypt—a task 
which would be difficult indeed if we 
did not have command of the upper 
waters of the Nile. We were bound 
also to restore to civilisation those 
regions which had lapsed to the 
dominion of a cruel and slave-owning 
tyranny. That work has been carried 
out, and moreover, in spite of the diffi- 
culties of transport, and of the nature 
of the country which had to be crossed, 
it has been carried out to the entire 
satisfaction of the country, and we have 
once more had _ the assurance 
that our officers and men _ have 
not fallen behind those traditions which 
the military history of this country has 
led us so invariably to expect; whilst 
the gallant officer, who commanded the 
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82 
Expedition by his untiring energy, by 
his powers of organisation and by his 
military genius, has added one more 
name to that long list of distinguished 
soldiers who in the past have done as 
much to build up this Empire as have 
the statesmen who have given them their 
orders. While paying this humble tribute 
to the gallantry of our officers and men 
let us not forget our allies, both 
Egyptian and Soudanese, who fought 
side by side with our soldiers, and fought 
with equal bravery, and with an equal 
discipline, nor those men whose untiring 
and special work in the past in Egypt 
—work which has not been perhaps so 
much appreciated in this country—has 
done so much for the organistion of the 
native army—I mean the non-com- 
missioned officers, who have proved once 
again their right to the title of “ Back- 
bone of the British Army.” They have 
performed the extraordinary task of 
converting the unwarlike Egyptians and 
the extremely warlike, but savage, 
Soudanese into the disciplined soldiery, 
who have shown that they are able to 
do their work with the best troops and 
without any disadvantageous comparison. 
We should not have carried out this 
campaign so rapidly, po successfully, 
and so economically if it had not been 
been for those men, and I am 
quite sure that honourable Members 
in this House who have served in the 
Army will agree with me that the best 
gratitude of this country is due to 
the non-commissioned officers, who have 
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been immortalised by Mr . Rudyard 
Kipling under the generic title of 
“Sergeant What’s-is-Name.” Practical 
evidence has been given of the 
union which exists between the mother 
country and the colonies by the 
announcement that the Parliament 


of the Cape of Good Hope is prepared 
to give a contribution towards the naval 
defence of this Empire. That, I hope, is 
a precedent which in future time will be 
followed by other colonies. This feeling 
of citizenship of one Empire, although 
it has no doubt been in existence for 
some time, has been strengthened 
throughout Her Majesty’s dominions 
by the action of the Government, or, I 
should say, of the Postmaster-General, 
in establishing an Imperial Penny 
Postage. That Measure will not only 
foster the sentiment of a United Empire, 
First Day. 
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but I have every reason to suppose that 
it will prove a financial success. Now, 
Sir, to turn for a few brief moments to 
the legislative proposals which are con- 
tained in the Gracious Speech. The 
question of the Government of London. 
with its vast population and wealth, 
and with its mighty interests, will 
undoubtedly occupy a _ considerable 
portion of the time of this Session. A 
Measure which, perhaps, to the country 
at large will be of more interest, 
is the one which deals with the educa- 
tional proposals of the Government. 
In these days of commercial rivalry it 
is evident that an improved scientific 
and technical knowledge must be 
obtained by any country which 
wishes to hold its own in the trade of 
the world. The country that lags 
behind in education is sure to lag behind 
in the trade and prosperity of its 
people. This House has already dealt 
with the question of primary edu- 
cation, and the proposals of the 
Government, as I understand, will 
consolidate and improve the machinery 
of our present educational system, and 
will keep in evidence and tend to the 
advancement of scientific and of tech- 
nical knowledge. That is a Measure 
which I consider, Sir, to be in the best 
interests of this country. There is the 
proposal to enable the proprietors of 
small houses to become owners of them 
—a Measure which has been brought 
to the attention of this House before, 
and which I think wlil be a boon to 
the working men of large towns. 
There is another Measure which 
I look upon with great approval, and 
that is a Measure which will undoubt- 
edly fulfil a useful function in allowing 
the Water Companies to take water 
from each other’s mains, so that we may 
not have any failure in our water supply, 
such as has occurred within recent mem- 
ory. There is one Measure that I, repre- 
sentaing as I do a considerable agricul- 
tural population, would earnestly wish to 
see carried through this House, and one 
which I sincerely hope will by the end of 
this Session pass into law. I ailude to 
the Measure dealing with the Adultera- 
tion of our Food. It is a subject which 
has been considered by a Committee 
which sat in this House for three Ses- 
sions, and the’ evidence’ taken 
before that Committee shows that 
Captain J. F. Bagot. 
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in the interests of the agricultural 
community, and no less in_ these 


of the retail traders, some changes 
and some limitation by law have become 
imperatively necessary. Now, Sir, those 
are some of the proposals of the Gov- 
ernment, and if there is no Measure 
among them which may be described 
as of an heroic’ character,’ the 
reason is not far to seek. The 
most careful inquiry into the condi- 
tion and affairs of the country would, 
I believe, fail to find any considerable 
section of the people eager or anxious 
for any important change or Legislation 
of a far-reaching character. Convinced 
of the justice of these proposals, I hope 
we may soon arrive at their discussion, 
and that this House will after no long 
Debate agree to the Motion which I now 
desire to move, and in doing which I 
desire to express to the House my 
thanks for their attention. 


*Tue Hon. W. F. D. SMITH (Strand, 
Westminster) : I rise to second the 
Motion which my hon. and gallant 
Friend has just proposed, and in so doing 
I should wish to ask the House to ex- 
tend to me that indulgenee which 
always so freely given to anyone in the 
position which I now occupy. First of 
all, I desire to associate myself with the 
remarks which my hon. and _ gallant 
Friend has made in lamenting the death 
of a Prince of a House so closely con- 
nected with Her Majesty—the death of 
the hereditary Prince of Saxe-Coburg, 
Prince Alfred of Saxe-Coburg. My 
hon. and gallant Friend has eloquently 
referred to that part of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty’s Speech which 
deals with Foreign Affairs, and, indeed, if 
it was true of the last Session of Par- 
liament, it is still more true to say of 
the recess just concluded that interest 
has been shown far more in the external 
than in the internal politics of this 
country; and I agree with my hon. 
and gallant Friend when he says that 
anyone who has followed the course of 
public events cannot fail to realise that 
public opinion has signified its ap- 
proval of the course which Her 
Majesty's Government has followed. 
My hon. and gallant Friend has referred 
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in detail to the wonderfully successful 
conclusion of the Soudan campaign. As 
Seconder of the Address in reply to the 
Speech of Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
I should wish to add my own small 
tribute of praise of the great soldier to 
whom, in conjunction with Lord Cromer 
and the Anglo-Egyptian Army, that 
success was due. I imagine that few 
even those who were most sanguine 
could have expected that that success 
would come so completely, so decisively, 
and with so little delay, but so well had 
Lord Kitchener matured his prepara- 
tions, largely by means of the railway 
which he had so wisely pushed to within 
a short distance of Omdurman itself, 
that the concluding stages of that cam- 
paign passed away with almost the pre- 
cision of a military tournament; and I 
think I may say that by his genius as an 
organiser Lord Kitchener made it 
possible to attain the great end he had 
in view with small means, at com- 
paratively little cost, and in a manner 
which ought to earn for him even the 
admiration of a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. But not only as a soldier has 
Lord Kitchener earned the gratitude of 
this House and of the country. In the 
very difficult situation in which he was 
placed at Fashoda diplomatic ability 
was as much needed as_ soldierly 
qualities, and I venture to think that it 
is not too much to say that by Lord 
Kitchener’s treatment of that situation 
he very considerably minimised its 
dangers and difficulties. The crisis that 
followed that campaign has now, fortu- 
nately passed away, and Her Majesty is 
able to say in her most gracious Speech 
that our relations with foreign Powers 
are friendly ; and, Sir, I venture to think 
that crisis will not have been without 
its object if in the end it should be the 
means of creating a better understand- 
ing between two great countries which 
come into contact in so many parts 
of the world, and which have _ so 
much to lose by war and so much to 
gain by a lasting peace. The policy of 
the Powers with regard to Crete has 
proved successful, but the policy was 
carried out more perhaps through the 
courage and energy of those on the spot 
than by the slower methods of the Con- 
cert of Europe. At the same time 
hon. Members should not forget that, 
without the assistance of the Powers, 
and with the assistance of Greece alone, 
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Crete could never have escaped from the 
dominion of the Sultan. It is now to be 
hoped that as Prince George of Greece 
appears to have been so well received by 
Christians and Mohammedans alike, 
that Island may be entering upon a new 
era of peace and prosperity. I am 
sure that this House will receive with 
every sympathy that part of Her 
Majesty’s Speech which deals with the 
terrible crime that cost Her Majesty 
the Empress of Austria her life. It is 
the intention of the Government to 
introduce amendments in the law with 
regard to these Anarchist crimes which 
may have the effect of lessening the pos- 
sible success of such crimes in the future. 
Now I pass from that portion of the 
Speech which deals with foreign and 
colonial affairs to that which deals with 
home politics. As a Metropolitan Mem- 
ber I am glad to think that the first 
part of the programme is occupied by 
a Bill which the First Lord of the 
Treasury is about to submit to the 
consideration of this House for the 
better government of London. Last 
Session there was a good deal of dis- 
appointment that the Bill was not 
brought in and passed into law, but 
I am sure that every hon. Member 
will realise that the subject has only to 
be approached to realise its complexity, 
and I venture to think that the delay 
which has occurred, disappointing and 
galling though it may have been, 
will have had the effect of giving time 
to the Government and giving them an 
opportunity to examine more fully the 
many difficult questions connected with 
the subject. The result will be that 
we shall have a Bill far more complete 
and far more satisfactory than any 
which could have been introduced last 
Session. The present local bodies in the 
Metropolis have not been behindhand 
in their desire for some Measure of this 
kind and although upon a subject like 
this there must necessarily be some 
difference of opinion as to details, 
yet the agreement as to its broad 
principles is sufficiently pronounced to 
warrant that it will meet with a 
good reception outside this House. I 
should like to be in a position to combat 
the idea—an idea not so strong as it was 
but which still exists—that any Bill of 
this kind must be antagonistic to the 
London County Council. Those who 
First Day. 
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support this Bill on this side of the 
House, I am afraid, cannot agree with 
the opinion of the majority at Spring 
Gardens ; but they do not, nor do the 
Government, on that account wish to 
injure an institution which they them- 
selves created, any more than the Party 
in Opposition desire to injure this 
House of Commons because a Unionist 
Government is in power. If the Bill is 
to have any effect on the London 
County Council at all it will be :o 
relieve the Committees and the mem- 
bers of that body of some of the great 
mass of detail which they at present 
have to surmount ; and when the transfer 
of powers comes to be considered it will 
be found that there are many matters 
which can be more easily dealt with by 
the local than by the central authority. 
So far as the vestries and other local 
bodies are concerned, the Bill will, I hope, 
meet a demand which has been growing 
ever since the Bill of 1888 was passed. 
From the manner in which the various 
districts of the Metropolis have grown up 
it is almost impossible that there should 
be any uniformity in Local Government, 
but I hope that the effects of the Bill 
will be to introduce greater uniformity ; 
if it does it will not be in vain. If I 
do not go beyond my present position 
I should desire to say that I hope that 
new municipalities will be created so 
far as possible all over London and 
endowed as far as possible with the 
same powers, otherwise it does appear 
to me that you will be creating an 
amount of confusion which will be very 
little improvement on the present 
system. There are two reasons why I 
should hope that these new areas will be 
of sufficient size. In the first place, it 
will be unfortunate if there are created 
small areas of rich and small areas of 
poor districts alongside one another ; and 
in the second place, the areas should be 
large enough to command respect. The 


new dignity of incorporation will 
no doubt have its’ effect, but 
that effect will not be so 


complete or so far reaching unless the 
work which these bodies have to carry 
out is sufficiently interesting and wide in 
its scope to attract the best men. 
I hope that hon. Members may soon 
have an opportunity of discussing the 
Mr. W. F. D. Smith. 
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many interesting questions connected 
with the Measure and that when it has 
passed into law it may have the effect 
of quickening the rather languid interest 
at present displayed in Metropolitan 
Local Government. The other Bill to 
which my hon. and gallant Friend 
referred will also be of interest to 
London. No one who has read the 
interim report of the Royal Commission 
on the London Water Supply can fail 
to realise the fact that if inter-com- 
munication had been enforced last 
Session there would have been 
no cessation of the constant supply, the 
suspension of which in East London 
caused so much inconvenience. Of other 
Measures, no doubt those referring to 
Ireland and the reform of the Education 
Department will be awaited with inte- 
rest, and of the remainder, having re- 
gard to two inquiries held—one within 
and the other without this House—hon. 
Members will perhaps most look for- 
ward to the Bill dealing with Limited 
Companies and the Contracts of 
Money Lenders. It is true that this 
programme is more useful than heroic, 
but it is not on that account less worthy 
of the serious consideration of the hon. 
Members of this House, nor less calcu- 
lated to confer lasting benefits on the 
people of this country. 


*Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs) : Mr. Speaker, the 
first duty which falls to the discharge 
of anyone who stands in the position 
which I occupy is to express on behalf 
of those who sit in this part of the 
House their recognition of the manner 
in which the Mover and Seconder of the 
Address in reply to Her Majesty’s most 
Gracious Speech have discharged the 
duty assigned to them. I observe, Sir, 
that the two hon. Members each in turn 
appealed for the consideration and 
indulgence of the House. That was 
according to immemorial usage. I 
imagine that the reason for that usual 
appeal does not consist only in the 
unaccustomed attributes by which they 
are surrounded and which are enough 





to affect most nerves, but that it rather 
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is that they are called upon and ex- 
pected not to convey to the House their 
own ideas and desires only, but to convey 
to the House what they have gathered 
or conjectured to be the ideas and 
intentions of Her Majesty’s Government. 
They therefore have to undertake what 
to them may be a somewhat novel 
experience, that of speaking for other 
people as well as for themselves—a most 
serious and constant embarassment to 
a public speaker to which some of us 
become inured by long habit, but for 
which I have sometimes thought too 
little allowance is made by the private 
independent Member who enjoys a 
happy immunity from it. If it was 
any such feeling that induced the hon. 
Members to make that appeal I think 
if they cast a glance round the House 
and give a little play to their imagina- 
tion they may perhaps find someone 
among their fellow Members who to-day 
stands in need of the indulgent con- 
sideration of the House in even greater 
measure than themselves. But, how- 
ever that may be, the hon. Members 
were entitled to make their appeal. 
But they did not require to do so. They 
discharged their duty with ease, with 
good feeling, and success, and they 
dealt with somewhat controversial 
matters with due delicacy. They are 
not novices altogether in the House, but 
they have hitherto been rather classed 
among the more silent Members of the 
House, and it is with something 
approaching to trepidation that we 
occasionally discover how many of these 
silent Members could, if they chose, take 
an effective part in our Debates. Since 
Her Majesty gave her Assent to that 
Speech which has been delivered in her 
name to-day the Queen and the Royal 
House have sustained a sad loss in the 
premature death of her grandson, the 
hereditarv Prince of Saxe-Coburg. The 
young Prince was not much known to 
the people of this country. But we are 
well aware of the intimate bond of 
affection which unites all the members 
of the Royal Family, and Her Majesty, 
I feel sure, may rely upon the respect- 
ful sympathy of this House and of all 
her subjects without distinction. Look- 
ing at the position in which we stand 
at the present moment, there is one 
event, it seems to me, which stands out 
from among all the incidents of the 
vast year, which may be said to be 
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on a plane somewhat higher than 
the ordinary transactions which engage 
the attention of the Chancelleries of 
Legations and Embassies, and which 
I am glad to speak of in the first 
instance because it represents an in- 
fluence happily brought to bear in favour 
of goodwill and civilisation throughout 
the world. I allude, of course, to the 
Rescript which was issued by the 
Emperor of Russia, inviting the Powers 
of the world to endeavour in conference 
with him to take such steps as may 
have the effect of securing peace, of 
preventing the horrors of war, and of 
checking the growth of military ex- 
penditure throughout the world. It 
can have surprised no one that this 
noble appeal met with an instantaneous 
and unhesitating response in the hearts 
of the British people, and that that 
response took the form of joyful accla- 
mation. Her Majesty’s Government—if 
one is to be critical, and I suppose it is 
my duty to be critical—did not show 
that alacrity and promptitude which we 
might have expected. But ultimately 
they did make a full communication of 
their entire adhesion to the proposal. 
No one who is acquainted with the 
condition of Europe and the relation of 
the Powers of Europe to each other, and 
bears in mind the inborn characteristics 
of human nature, can fail to see how 
enormous are the difficulties in the way 
of what is desired. But that is no 
reason for despair or discouragement. 
Though everything cannot be accom- 
plished, something at least may he 
gained, and if there were in the end to 
be but small tangible and material 
result in the relief from the burden 
of armaments, who shall measure the 
moral influence upon the dispositions 
of men and nations of this noble 
example set by a generous and high- 
minded monarch? In the meantime, 
Sir, amidst the anxious times through 
which we have been passing, I am glad 
to welcome the first paragraph of this 
Speech, which says that Her Majesty’s 
relations with other Powers continue to 
be friendly. I hope it may be long 
before that happy phrase disappears 
from the Queen’s Speech, and while we 
rejoice that that is true with regard to 
the world at large, there is one country, 
it seems to me, Sir, above all, with 
regard to which the assurance is of im- 
portance—namely, our nearest neighbour, 
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the French Republic. I speak with 
the most sincere earnestness when 
I say for myself—and I am sure I can 
speak for those who think with me i 
politics, and although I am not justified 
in any way in speaking for the House 
of Commons and the nation at large, I 
believe it to be true of them also—that 
we have no desire. whatever but to live 
with the French Nation on terms of the 
utmost amity and mutual sympathy. 
Mr. Speaker, the old traditions and 
hostilities that live through generations 
have passed away altogether. It is not 
only that we have learned to admire the 
character and genius of the French 
people, but we are bound to them— 
closely bound to them—by the ties of 
every day familiarity and constant com- 
munication and of large and growing 
commercial transactions. We _ should 
regard the establishment of a hostile and 
suspicious spirit between the two 
countries as an unmitigated calamity 
not only to the countries themselves, but 
to mankind, because it would neutralise 
the benign influence exercised by them 
in Europe which is without doubt the 
supreme and leading influence in favour 
of freedom and progress. If we look a 
little further and contemplate the possi- 
bility of a war, we look upon it as almost 
inconceivable, so great are the disasters 
that would follow in its train. Now, 
Sir, while this is the predominant feel- 
ing here, we have every reason to know 
that it is entirely reciprocated by the 
great body of the French people; and 
if any danger of disturbance to good 
relations between the two countries does 
exist, or has ever existed, it can be 
traced on one side and the other, not to 
the people, not to the Governments, not 
to the Parliaments, but to a compara- 
tively small number of noisy and reckless 
men, who carry a false and vulgar 
patriotism to the extreme extent of folly 
The political opinion and action of the 
persons to whom I refer are, we have 
been told by a great authority, difficult 
to define. Masters of language have 
attempted the definition, and have failed. 
We know them when we see them ; they 
are among us; their voices are familiar 
to us. And if we come to strike the 
balance between the two nations in this 
matter, our great advantage in this 
country, for which we cannot be too 
thankful, is that with us these men who 
constitute this element in our public 
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opinion are, for all their noisiness, few 
and feeble; while across the Channel 
I am afraid, among our neighbours, 
who are perhaps more impulsive than we 
are, they are more numerous and influ- 
ential. Now, Sir, it is with the most 
sincere satisfaction that we are now able 
to discern an improvement since three 
months ago in our relations with France. 
At that time there was a critical state 
of affairs arising from the well-known 
line of policy pursued in Africa by some 
of the French authorities at the insti- 
gation of the very section of politicians 
to whom I have referred. There came 
what is known as the Fashoda incident. 
Now the Fashoda incident has passed 
and gone, and I am not going to revive 
it. It is what would be called on the 
other side of the Channel a chose jugée. 
and need not be revived, but it exhibited 
at the time and it left behind it strained 
relations between the two countries. 
Those relations are now improved. How 
do we know that they are improved! 
Why, Sir, it is in the air. We receive 
the knowledge from intangible sources. 
We can discern an improved and a more 
chastened spirit in the Press on both 
sides of the Channel, and, anove all, we 
have had a Debate in the French Cham- 
ber in which the language used, 
especially by M. Delcassé himself, who 
has shown throughout all these trans- 
actions the highest qualities of states- 
manship, moderation, and desire for 
peace—the language used, I say, left 
nothing to be desired. Now what I 
wish to impress upon the Government— 
because I am sure that this improved 
condition of things of which I have 
been speaking exists—is that the fullest 
advantage should be taken of it in order 
to remove out of the way any outstand- 
ing causes of difficulty or offence be- 
tween us in any part of the world which 


are capable of being adjusted by 
friendly negotiations. But while 
urging them to use the  oppor- 
tunity to the full, Mr. Speaker, 


it may not be amiss that we should 
inquire what is the cause of this remark- 
able improvement in our relations. Well, 
I have no doubt myself about the cause. 
Three months ago there was in this 
country a great demonstration of feeling 
and opinion, in which all sections and all 
parties united, which astounded the 
world, and which has altered the view 


taken of the policy of this country, I 
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believe, in every Court of Europe. It 
arose regarding the Fashoda incident. 
But the Fashoda incident, I venture to 
say, was the occasion of it and not the 
cause. I have seen it complained, more 
perhaps in France than here, that this 
demonstration of feeling was exagger- 
ated, and that it was far beyond any 
necessity of the case arising from the 
Fashoda incident. I quite agree with that 
—it was. The Fashoda incident is one 
which has been settled, and could from 
the first have been settled, by the good 
sense, the dignity, but at the same time 
the conciliatory action of the French 
Government. Why then was the demon- 
stration given in this country so strong? 
Why, Sir, in my opinion it was not a 
demonstration against France at all—it 
was a demonstration of protest against 
the manner in which the Government. 
had during the last two or three years 
conducted our foreign relations and 
dealt with our interests abroad during 
that time. It was an odd situation. The 
Government were found to be acting 
strongly and consistently in this one 
case, and the whole country rallied to 
their support. And why? In order to 
show that there were occasions when the 
whole country could unite, and to show 
that the Government would be supported 
when it acted strongly in asserting the 
rights of this country. What had we 
seen before! In incident after incident 
we have seen valiant words spoken, fol- 
lowed by feeble action. We had seen 
claims gallantly put forward and 
promptly withdrawn. We had seen pro- 
tests stoutly made, followed by meek ac- 
quiescence ; the foot boldly put down and 
immediately lifted up again; a bold 
assertion of the rights of the country, 
followed by the concession of the very 
rights that had been claimed. Those 
concessions might have been in many 
cases wise and prudent. I do not dispute 
that for a moment—in fact, I think that 
in one or two cases they probably were, 
but they ought not to have been pre- 
ceded by a forcible assertion of the 
claim. It is because of this shilly-shally- 
ing policy, which was condemned by hon. 
Members on that side of the House quite 
as much as on this side of the House, that 
the country, the people of this country, 
felt galled and humiliated, while our 
diplomacy and our attitude were lightly 
thought of in every capital of Europe. 
Well, Sir, I stand here, of course, as a 
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political opponent of the Government, 
and it may be said that I am making 
the best case I can against them. But 
I leave them rather to make a case 
against themselves. I appeal to the high- 
est authority that I can appeal to. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House went down last week, I think it 
was, to Manchester. He had a good 
many speeches to make, and so far as 
I observed he had not very much 
to say. I have noticed that it is always 
on these occasions that candour shines 
most in a public man’s speeches. When 
the cup is full and brimming over you 
cannot so well analyse its contents, 
but when you come to the dregs 
you can see exactly what they are. The 
right hon. Gentleman in one of his 
speeches was telling of the great change 
that had taken place in the opinion of 
foreigners and in foreign capitals as to 
the position and intentions of this 
country—the very thing of which I have 
been speaking—and he said that com- 
petent observers in these foreign coun- 
tries a year ago were— 

“universally impressed with the view that 
there was hardly anything to which England 
would not submit rather than run the risk of 
a great war. They argued that our commercial 
interests were so much bound up in peace, 
that we had so much to lose by a war, so 
little to gain by a war, that we were, as a 
military Power, almost to be neglected. There 
was scarcely anything short of a direct and 
open affront to which we would not with a 
more or less good grace submit.” 


That is the account which the right hon. 
Gentleman, with the most creditable 
candour, gave of the condition to which 
he and his friends had reduced the affairs 
of the country. And it was because of 
this feeling, which was wide-spread 
among all classes and all sections of 
opinion in the country—it was because 
of this feeling that there was this great 


rally at meetings and in _ speeches 
on the Fashoda incident in order 
to undeceive the right honourable 


Gentleman’s “foreign competent  ob- 
servers.” This firm and strong exhi- 
bition of the true power and will of this 
country, so far from making for war, was 
the very best and most certain condi- 
tion for the maintenance of peace, which 
can be endangered by nothing more 
seriously than by vacillation and un- 
certainty of policy. And now we are 
reaping the benefits of it. We are now 
better understood, and I trust it has: 
First Day. 
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been made clearly known and is under- 
stood on all hands that while on the 
one side we are ready to insist upon 
respect for our rights, on the other 
side we are anxious by friendly arrange- 
ment to remove causes of difference. Sir, 
there are two other countries, passing 
from France, to which I would make a 
cursory reference. The first is Germany. 
There have been rumours very widely 
spread, especially on the Continent, but 
in this country also, of a new arrange- 
ment and understanding between Great 
Britain and Germany. I have no desire 
whatever to press the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite on such a point as this; 
it may not be within his power to make 
any statement whatever upon the 
‘subject, but the House would be glad to 
receive from him any information he can 
give. The other great Power to which 
I would refer is Russia. Will the right 
hon. Gentleman tell us what progress has 
been made towards securing a good un- 
derstanding with Russia? We on this 
side of the House have, again and again, 
urged upon the Government, and we 
have at all events, expressed our strong 
opinion that a good understanding with 
Russia was the key to the situation, not 
only in the Far East, but in many other 
parts of the world, and I should be glad 
to hear if the right hon. Gentleman car: 
‘give us any good news on that subject. 
Now, Sir, I come to the second para- 
graph in the speech, which deals with the 
‘Soudan expedition, and I wish, I need 
hardly say, cordially to re-echo all that 
is said in praise of the admirable manner 
in which that expedition was planned 
and executed, and of the gallantry of 
the troops, whether British or Egyptian. 
The people of this country have not been 
grudging in their recognition of the 
‘great services of Lord Kitchener and 
all who were under him. But the 
Government will understand that not 
a little curiosity and anxiety is felt as 
to the future arrangements for the con- 
trol of that great country. The admi- 
rable success of the military operations 
does not close a volume ; it merely closes 
a chapter, and is the prelude to a new 
chapter. There are many of us here 
who, while quite ready to see even great 
responsibilities undertaken, when neces- 
-sary duty compels it, yet are somewhat be- 
wildered when we contemplate what is 
before us in the subjugation, in the ad- 
ministration and in the defence of this 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. 
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vast tropical region. We expressed our 
doubts freely three years ago, and no 
subsequent military successes, however 
brilliant, have removed, or can remove, 
them. Therefore I would say to the 
right hon. Gentleman again, that any in- 
formation will be grateful to us which 
he can give as to the future of our 
position in the Soudan. For the present 
the thing is clear. It must be held by a 
military force under an autocratic sys- 
tem of comparative simplicity, but how 
is it to be held duritg the years and 
years that are to follow? There is one 
particular point which is pecularly inter- 
esting to myself. How is this great 
region to be garrisoned? Is it to be 
garrisoned entirely by Egyptians and 
Soudanese, that is, by Mohammedans, or 
are there to be British troops there! Is 
it safe to be without British troops, and if 
there are British troops, where are you 
to find your British troops with an army 
already stretched by the demands upon it 
to the extreme limit that it can reach? 
Let it be distinctly understood—and 
this is a thing that I have said again 
and again from this place—let it be 
understood that und’sr our existing mili- 
tary system or ur fer any system like 
our present sys+ m, even if it were 
altered and reformed as proposed by the 
vivid imagination of the hon. Member 
for Belfast and others, there still would 
be no such force as would be required 
for all the vast responsibilities which we 
are invited to undertake. And if by some 
new arrangement, I know not what, you 
find British troops for the purpose, how 
are those British troops to be main- 
tained in efficiency and health in that 
pestilential region? These are ques- 
tions which the Government cannot, 
of course, have thought out 
entirely. These are the sort of 
questions which make us hesitate in 
accepting all that is said in favour of 
rew possessions. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the other day made a very 
excellent speech and he used this phrase. 
I do not quote his words, but he said 
that we ought not to take more terri- 
tory than we can digest. Now, the pro- 
cess of digestion is a very painful one 
when it follows upon too great repletion, 
but the painful element in it does not 
begin, as I understand, until a con- 
siderable time after the meal has been 
consumed. During the first interval 
there is considerable satisfaction. It is 
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by-and-by, some hours afterwards, that 
there is room for repentance. I hope, 
therefore, that we shall not be put down, 
and for my part I protest against being 
put down, and I am sure my friends 
would equally protest against being set 
down—either as pusillanimous or un- 
patriotic because we express some 
concern about difficulties so obvious and 
so formidable. My next reference is to 
the Island of Crete. It is a subject of 
congratulation to all of us that a change 
has come over the state of affairs in 
Crete. But what memories does it re- 
call? What thoughts does it give rise 
to! I will read what one of the most 
competent of observers says of it. He is 
moralising on the spot, and says— 

“Tt is sad to reflect that if the Powers 
could only have decided at the beginning of 
last year to take the step which they have 
now taken, all the horrors of the recent war, 
as well as the massacres at Sitia, Candia, and 
elsewhere, would have been avoided. At that 
time the necessity for the immediate with- 
drawal of the Turkish troops was repeatedly 
dwelt on in the columns of “ The Times,” and 
here, at least, it is firmly believed that had 
England, as the principal maritime Power, 
boldly taken the initiative and proclaimed her 
resolve to insist on evacuation, no serious 
European complication would have followed. 
Greece would have escaped a great humiliation 
and Crete would have been spared a long suc- 
cession of disasters.” 

That is the opinion of a well-informed 
man on the spot. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREAS- 
URY: Where are you quoting from? 

*Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANERMANN: 
The Times Crete. 
But are there no qualms, are there no 
prickings of conscience on the other side 
of the House at the recollection of the 


reprobation and the derision which was 
heaped upon those hon. Members who 


correspondent in 


advocated the very course indicated 
here? We remember the memorial to 
the Kine of Greece. [Ministerial 


laughter.| I see there are two Cabinet 
Ministers who are ready to laugh at it 
still. In regard to the memorial to the 
King of Greece there was no personage 
so exalted in the Party opposite, 
and there was no supporter so 
obscure, as not to be ready to 
fling a stone at those who signed 
that memorial. Now Sir, I can speak 
upon this subject with the most perfect 
impartiality. I did not sign it. I once 
or twice expressed my views on 
VOL. LXVI. [Fourrn Szrizs.] 
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Cretan affairs in strong terms, 
but, in common with those who sit, 
or sat, immediately near me, I 
shrank from interfering with the dis- 
cretion of Her Majesty’s Government, so 
patriotic were we and so forbearing. 
Their hope was in the Concert of 
Europe, and with my ingenuous disposi- 
tion, I was imposed upon and overawed 
by their grandiloquent language. My 
hon. Friends were more discerning or 
more rash. At any rate, while the 
Concert of Europe would have been still 
fumbling over the difficulties, a British 
admiral on the spot, calmly took the 
difficulties in hand, loyally seconded by 
the admirals of certain other Powers, 
with the excellent results we have wit- 
nessed. I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury when he 
rises will have some public amends to 


make to my _ honourable Friends 
for the language which he and 


his supporters have used and the hard 
things said of my honourable Friends. 
Sir, the two paragraphs referring to the 
plague in India and the disaster in the 
West Indies, we read with the sincerest 
sympathy, and we rejoice at the spirit 
indicated by the contribution to naval 
defence made by our fellow subjects at 
the Cape. But now I pass to a country 
which is not referred to in the Speech— 
I pass to China. At the close of last 
Session, in the very last expiring days of 
the Session there were two debates on 
the subject of China, and the complaint 
then was that papers had not been 
furnished on the subject. There were im- 
portant documents bearing not on events 
then recent, but on events that happened 
in the beginning of last year, which still 
were not in the hands of the House of 
Commons, and now we still await infor- 
mation. I presume that the Government 
if they have not already laid, will 
immediately lay fresh papers on this 
subject upon the table, and I hope that 
those papers will show, or that we shall 
be able to gather from them that the 
Government have adopted some more 
definite and consistent policy on the sub- 
ject than could be said to be apparent 
at the end of last Session. There is the 
policy of the “open door,” and there is 
the question of what the “open 
door” means. There is the policy of 
spheres of influence, and there is the 
further question what a sphere of 
influence means. On all these points 
D First Day. 
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there seemed to be the greatest mist at 
the end of the Session, and I hope we 
shall have some information given to us, 
and, above all, I trust, if I may recur to 
a subject upon which I have already 
spoken, that we shall hear what progress 
has been made in the good understand- 
ing with Russia and other Powers which 
would come rather late, and which with 
proper prevision ought to have beea 
arrived at some time ago, but which 
even now is regarded by us as the proper 
solution of these difficulties. There is 
one comparatively small matter, but a 
very obtrusive matter, upon which I 
should like to ask for a little informa- 
tion, and that is in reference to the 
strange pilgrimage of the noble and 
gallant Member for the City of York. 
The world believes that he went out to 
China as an emissary of the Government. 
I do not know whether that is so. [THE 
First Lorp or tHE Treasury dissented. | 
Well that is a considerable relief. He 
went out at any rate with the assent and 
connivance of the Government. {[* No, 
no!”] Then in what capacity did the 
noble Lord go out? You may depend 
upon it that foreign Powers regard 
him, whatever people may say, as 
an emissary of the Government, and 
the communities on the spot will be apt 
so to regard him. I have no doubt that 
he has disclaimed it if it is not true, but 
his disclaimer will not be accepted. I 
see in some papers it is stated that he 
has gone out to enquire into the condi- 
tion of trade. Well, he is not one’s 
ordinary idea of a commercial traveller. 
Unfortunately, whatever he does or says, 
strive against it as he may, the 
noble Lord always gets into the 
newspapers, and therefore I am afraid 
that there is an equivocal position 
created, unintentionally no doubt, 
on the part of the Government. 
But the noble Lord will soon return, 
and it is just possible that he may tell 
us something about it after he returns. 
I ask, then, whether papers are to be 
presented on the subject of affairs in 
. China. And, as I am speaking of papers, 
there was a curious event a few weeks 
ago which struck me very much. In 
the middle of a time of profound quiet, 
from a blue sky, in fact, there fell a bolt 
in the shape of a bundle of papers re- 
lating to Madagascar. Why were not 
the China papers given to us about that 
time also, so that we might now with in- 
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telligence be able to discuss the question 
of China? Why were the Madagascar 
papers presented then? Did somebody 
in the Foreign Office who had nothing to 
do think he might just as well issue the 
Madagascar papers? I ask this, be- 
cause if they were issued for the purpose- 
of influencing public opinion over some- 
thing else, it was rather a dubious pro- 
ceeding, giving rise to suspicion of crafty 
tactics, when open and straightforward 
tactics would have been much more 
effective. We suffered many years ago 
from a too clever foreign policy. We are 
suffering from it still, and I should like 
to be sure that there are no little 
manoeuvres of that kind going on at the 
present day. Well Sir, that is all I 
have to say on the paragraphs relating to: 
foreign affairs. I now come to domestic 
legislation. There is to be a Bill upon 
London Government, of which the hon. 
Gentleman, the Seconder, spoke at con- 
siderable length. Well, a plain state- 
ment of our position with regard to that, 
shortly is this: that if the Bill is intended 
and calculated to facilitate the work and 
sustain the power of the London County 
Council, we will give it every assistance. 
If it is intended, on the other hand, 


and designed to undermine the 
London County Council, or to super- 
sede the London County Council, 


then we will give it our most strenuous: 
opposition. And unfortunately, as the 
Members of the Government have spoken 
in two voices upon this subject, we are: 
left in absolute doubt which of these is. 
the purpose of the Bill. There is to be 
a small Bill relating to Education, and 
another Bill relating to small dwellings: 
—Workmen’'s Dwellings. Well, I trust 
that the Education Bill will be some- 
what larger than the Bill introduced last. 
Session, which did not at all meet the 
necessities of the case, and as to the. 
other, I hope that we are not to have: 
presented to us proposals against which 
we have voted again and again on 
Wednesday afternoons, and against 
which we shall take pleasure im 
voting another time, if necessary. The 
question of workmen’s dwellings is, no 
doubt, a very important one, and I am 
anxious to see facilities given for the 
acquisition by workmen of their dwell- 
ings, but there is another thing trench- 
ing upon that subject which, I think, is. 
of infinitely greater importance, and 
that is some measure that would deak 
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with the housing of the poor. To enable 
workmen to purchase their dwellings is a 
good thing, but a greater object to be 
desired—and, as far as I can see, the 
greatest difficulty and the greatest cause 
of mischief that we have to deal with 
just now—lI speak even in the presence 
of those who take so strong a view on 
the temperance question as some of 
my friends do—is some Measure to 
prevent overcrowding in unsanitary 
dwellings. I admit that that is a very 
large and difficult subject to expect the 
Government to deal with now. Sir, my 
right hon. Friend, the Lord Advocate, 
will re-introduce a Scotch Private Busi- 
ness Bill, and he knows the position on 
that matter perfectly well. We are all 
in favour of the reform which le «dvo- 
cates and seeks to accomplish, but there 
are certain rocks in the way, and if he is 
able either to blow up the rocks, or, so 
to speak, steer round them, there will be 
no great difficulty with that measure. 
Then I turn to the omnibus clause ; and 
I think one of the hon Gentlemen said it 
was not a heroic programme. It is not 
heroic, but there is a profusion of mixed 
legislation in this long omnibus clause. 
I have only two criticisms to make upon 
it, and I assure the House these will be 
the last things I shall say. In the first 
place, I must comment on the remark- 
able position of the promised measure 
dealing with Agricultural Holdings. 
The Agricultural Holdings Bill comes 
at the end of all. One cannot but 
recognise the remarkable vitality of that 
measure, for it has been there three 
times before. I believe this is the 
fourth time that that measure has been 
included at the tail of a long list of Bills 
of this sort. Now, this is the way in 
which so important a matter as this is 
dealt with by the farmers’ friends! The 
friends of the farmer pick out from the 
recommendations of a Royal Commission 
the one thing which may be of pecuniary 
benefit to the landlord, and they leave 
out all the other recommendations, and 
they still keep this matter, as I say, at 
the end of all things, with no possible 
hope of being proceeded with. There are 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission, and there are the unanimous re- 
commendations ofthe Welsh Commis- 
sion. These are disregarded, and the Ag- 
ricultural Holdings Measure is still in 
the background. I do not wish to use too 
strong language,—but I do consider that 
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a very strong word would be required, 
and therefore I will not trust myself to 
use it—for this mode of dealing with a 
great industry. My second ebservation 
is to notice that one urgent subject is 
conspicuous, according to the classic 
phrase, by its absence. When I received 
a copy of the Queen’s Speech, I at once 
ransacked it and read it again and again 
to see whether this subject might not be 
perhaps included under some other and 
new name—that is, a provision for Old 
Age Pensions. There is not a word about 
it, and this upon a subject whose most 
obvious feature was stated, apparently 
according to the Secretary for the 
Colonies, to be extreme simplicity. And 
yet with a majority of 140, for four 
years, right hon. Gentlemen have not 
been able to advance a hair’s breadth on 
that question. In fact, they have gone 
back. I have here a document which 
was issued in 1893, in which it was all 
explained. It is not a document saying, 
“We propose to introduce a scheme of 
Old Age Pnsions, and although it is a 
subject of great intricacy and delicacy 
we have no doubt we shall be able to hit 
upon some plan that will be feasible and 
successful.” Not at all! They did rot 
require to hit upon a plan; they ive 
got a plan. It is all cut and dried. 
“Old Age Pensions guaranteed by the 
State. Mr. Chamberlain proposes a 
payment ”—of so much before a certain 
given age, and a subscription so much 
per year, to secure for a man a smail 
pension at a certain age stated: those 
who pay so much more down, so mich 
annually. The whole thing is_ here. 
There are no actuaries; no science is 
required at all. If there is any doubt 
in anyone’s mind as to any part of the 
scheme, “further information on the 
Pension Scheme may be obtained from 
any Liberal Unionist Agent.” Here is a 
Government, a fully-manned Government, 
a fully-manned Cabinet, here is a Royal 
Commission, here is another Royal Com- 
mission — of actuaries, I believe — and 
none of them can do it; but any Liberal 
Unionist Agent in the country can do it. 
And then, in order to make perfectly cer- 
tain that this is not some adulterated 
scheme or proposal, I find that this 
paper was issued by the Midlands Liberal 
Unionist Association, Birmingham, so 
that it comes from the very fountain- 
head itself. We laugh: it is comical 
enough in all conscience, but it is more 
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than comical. It is almost scandalous, 
because it was on these particulars so 
given that men gave their votes. Poli- 
ticians are sometimes accused of holding 
out vague hopes to electors to get their 
votes. This is not a vague hope; this 
amounts to a definite promise. And if 
they have any doubt about it any Liberal 
Unionist Agent will supply what is re- 
quired. Another point is this: that 
this is not a polling-card issued in a 
hurry, in the hurry-scurry of a General 
Election, where the great candidate him- 
self, who has to make his speeches, 
could not possibly attend to small mat- 
ters. A candidate may claim not to be 
entirely responsible for everything that 
foolish people may have done in his 
name. There is some force in that: 
but this is done in cold blood, long -be- 
fore a General Election, and it is issued 
from Mecca—from the Midland Liberal 
Unionist Association, Birmingham. I 
really do think that there has seldom, if 
ever, been so extraordinary a failure to 
fulfil promises, not of a vague kind, but 
of a most definite kind. Well, Sir, I 
have no more to say. Of course our 
position in these matters comes to this: 
with regard to legislation, if any of 
these Bills recapitulated in this pro- 
gramme are good Bills, we will support 
them ; if bad Bills, we will oppose them. 
For my part, I earnestly hope that the 
greater number of Bills brought in by 
the Government will be in the first cate- 
gory, and then we shall be able to crown 
the efforts of this now opening Session of 
Parliament with a substantial measure 
of legislative success. 


Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREASURY 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour, East Manchester) : 
Before dealing with the _ interesting 
speech which the right hon. Gentleman 
has just delivered to the House, it is my 
agreeable duty to join myself with him 
in congratulating my two hon. Friends on 
the way in which they have performed 
their duties this afternoon. I always 
think that though the position of a 
mover and seconder of the Address is 
undoubtedly an honourable one, it is 
also an extremely difficult and. delicate 
one, and those who have, like my 
honourable Friends performed that diffi- 
cult and delicate duty with such marked 
success and such eminent approval from 
both sides of the House, from Members 
of all opinions, have every reason to con- 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. 
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gratulate themselves upon their success. 
Sir, the right hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down stated that my two hon. 
Friends were not the only persons who 
were in a position to claim the special 
indulgence of the House, and with great 
delicacy and some humour he indicated 
that he was in a position which required 
our special consideration and our ten- 
derest regard, for he had to perform 
duties which he could hardly expect to 
carry through without the sympathetic 
support of his audience. Sir, we have 
known the right hon. Gentleman, most of 
us in this House, through our whole 
Parliamentary career, and I do not know 
anybody who more often deserved, by 
his general ability and courtesy, the con- 
sideration of the House, but who is less 
perplexed and haunted by those feelings 
of diffidence which make the perform- 
ance of our public duties within these 
walls so onerous to some of us. The 
right hon. Gentleman is happily en- 
dowed by nature and education with all 
the qualities which will enable him to 
shine in this, or any other position in 
which the fortune of political war may 
piace him. Sir, all the gentlemen who 
have preceded me this afternoon have 
made fitting allusion to the creat loss 
which has been sustained by the Mem- 
bers of the House in regard to our Royal 
Family. The death of a young man, cut 
off in the flower of his age, is alwnys a 
pathetic subject for contemplation, and 
when he who has been carried away is 
an only son, and when he is so closely 
connected with our own Royal Family, 
and with a member of that Royal Family 
who has himself done such excellent ser- 
vice as an officer of our Fleet, and when 
in addition the loss is sustained cf une 
of the Queen’s grandchildren, every ele- 
ment combines to make it a subject upon 
which we should all desire to express 
our sympathy and our regret. Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech divided 
itself —- naturally divided itself — in- 
to two unequal halves; halves, 
at least, of very different lengths, one 
dealing briefly with the legislative pro- 
gramme of the Government as fore- 
shadowed in the Queen’s Speech, the 
other, which was somewhat lengthy, 
upon the very important questions re- 
lating to our foreign policy. I do not 
know that I need follow him in his ob- 
servations upon the legislative pro- 
gramme that we have foreshadowed. He 
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complained that the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Bill came last among the list of 
measures that are mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech. Sir, these measures are 
not mentioned necessarily in the order 
in which they will be taken. And the 
right hon. Gentleman has no ground 
whatever for suggesting that the Bill to 
which he adverts is one not likely to be 
passed in the course of the Session. 


*Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It has been in the Speech often before. 


(An Hon. Memper: “ Hear, hear !’’) 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: Yes, it has been in the Speech 
before, but my right hon. friend, whase 
experience of Queen’s Speeches is longer 
than that of the hon. Gentleman who so 
loudly cheered him, is well aware that 
that is not a peculiarity of measures 
brought forward by this Government. 
If it were worth while to ransack the 
somewhat dreary records of the Queen’s 
Speeches, very many more remarkable 
and monster examples of the same 
practice could very easily be discovered 
among the Queen’s Speeches of our pre- 
decessors. The right hon. Gentleman 
taunts us with indifference to the inte- 
rests of our agricultural friends. Sir, 
there are two Agricultural Bills men- 
tioned in the Queen’s Speech, of which 
the Agricultural Holdings Bill is only 
one. I am given to understand that the 
agricultural community, of whose 
opinions I have, perhaps, more means of 
knowing then the right hon. Gentleman 
himself, while they undoubtedly desire 
that Bill to pass—and while I hope to be 
able to see both Bills passed in the 
course of the present Session—would, of 
the two Bills, undoubtedly prefer the 
first Bill—that is, the Adulteration of 
Food Bill. They regard that as much 
more closely bound up with their inte- 
rests than the second Bill, which is the 
only Bill the right hon. Gentleman 
named. The only other point con- 
nected with legislation that I need men- 
tion is the right hon. Gentleman’s attack 
upon us for not having on the present 
occasion brought forward a scheme for 
dealing with Old Age Pensions. Sir, I 
think the right hon. Gentleman is quite 
within his rights in making that attack, 
but he will forgive me for saying that 
the performances of Parliament are not 
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to be judged by the programme of legis- 
lation put forward at the beginning of 
any single Session, nor even by the 
amount of legislation which each Ses- 
sion gives us as an accomplished fact. 
They are to be judged as a whole; and 
while it is perfectly true that if this 
Parliament comes to an end without 
our having been able to carry out the 
intentions to which the right hon. 
Gentleman has referred ; if, indeed, it be 
true that he seems, I will not say to 
hope, but to anticipate, without dis- 
satisfaction, that we shall have to go to 
the country without having accomplished 
anything in this direction ; then I admit 
that he will have excellent materials for 
the speeches, which doubtless he will 
make with his accustomed eloquence, in 
the course of the next General Election. 
I take a more sanguine view of this ques- 
tion than the right hon. Gentleman does, 
and I do not believe that we shall do 
him the excellent service of supplying 
him, whenever the time comes, with 
this material for his election addresses. 
The right hon. Gentleman is sufficiently 
ingenious in finding material for him- 
self, and he must not ask us to help him 
in the simple manner in which he ap- 
pears to anticipate. Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman _has traversed, as I think is 
customary, almost the whole field of 
foreign politics in the course of his ad- 
dress, and he began with the Rescript of 
the Emperor of Russia, which, he truly 
said, had been received in this country 
with an enthusiasm which indicated how 
deeply rooted is the desire of this 
country for peace, and how greatly we— 
an essentially commercial nation, as we 
are—desire a diminution of those arma- 
ments which not only endanger peace, 
not only are destructive of life if ever 
they should be let loose, but even in a 
state of quiescence constitute an inordi- 
nate burden on the tax-payers of the 
world. Sir, I do not know why the 
right hon. Gentleman associates such ex- 
cellent sentiments in connection with the 
Emperor of Russia’s Rescript with an 
attack upon the Government for not 
having expressed their sympathy with 
that Rescript at a sufficiently early date. 
It so happened that at the moment when 
the Rescript came out I was in charge at 
the Foreign Office, and I did not lose an 
hour without sending back, couched in 
very warm language, the sympathy which 
certainly I felt, which I knew all my col- 
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leagues felt,and which, without consulting 
them—which at the time of the year was 
impossible—I felt justified in stating to 
Count Muraveiff, as representing the 
Government of His Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor of Russia. I do not really 
know what the right hon. Gentleman 
referred to, but I suppose it was only 
that he felt, on being called upon to 
play the réle of critic, that there was 
absolutely no part of the armour of Her 
Majesty’s Government which ought to 
escape one or other of the shafts which 
he keeps ready in his quiver for its bene- 
fit. Sir, the right hon. Gentleman 
having disposed of that topic proceeded 
to make a very eloquent, and I thought, 
perfectly sound, address to the House on 
the “subject of relations with France. 
Sir, I can conceive no reason, no valid or 
legitimate redson why the two countries, 
bound, as the right hon. Gentleman truly 
observed, in bonds of ever increasing 
strength by their propinquity, and by 
the commercial relations which are the 
immediate result of that propinquity—I 
see no substantial reason why the peace 
now happily subsisting between them 
should not be permanently maintained, 
and a better mutual comprehension and 
increasing national amity be the growth 
of the labours of the statesmen of the 
countries on both sides. When the right 
hon. Gentleman goes on to suggest that 
the present Government, or, indeed, any 
of its predecessors, had been backward in 
attempting to settle with France the 
many questions outstanding between the 
two countries, he does us injustice; he 
does the Government of which he himself 


was a Member, injustice, and he does its 
predecessors injustice. I believe no 
Government has ever existed in this 


country which has not felt the great in- 
convenience of these outstanding ques- 
tions, which has not recognised that, if 
I may say so, they are centres of infec- 
tion, from which some warlike disease or 
germ is always liable to spread, and who 
would not wish to see every single ques- 
tion now subsisting between us finally 
brought to an amicable settlement. 
Sir, the right hon. Gentleman made this 
eloquent appeal upon our international 
relations with France a kind of- preface 
to a discussion, not upon the recent inci- 
dent of Fashoda, but upon the volume of 
public feeling and the unanimity of ex- 
pressions of confidence in the Govern- 
ment which that incident called forth, 
First Lord of the Treasury. 
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and he thought it a very convenient 
opportunity to advance a most singular 
charge against the Government of which 
I am a Member. He declared that he 
and his friends belonged to a Party who 
had always professed an energetic and 
Imperial policy, and who had, in office 
and out of office, always done their best 
to advance such a policy, but unfortu- 
nately they were now in Opposition, 
numerically few, and a Government had 
come into office not animated by any of 
these Imperial ideas, and a Government 
which they in vain attempted to spur on 
to a more brilliant and a more vigorous 
foreign policy ; and he indicated that the 
real significance of the outbreak of pub- 
lie feeling which took place in November 
rests upon this, that for the first time 
we, the Conservative and Unionist 
Parties, had risen to that high and 
Imperial conception of foreign policy 
which the right hon. Gentleman and his 
friends had ever been trying to spur us 
on to, in which task, unfortunately, 
they had only succeeded two months ago. 
Well, Sir, this is a view of the recent 
policy of this country which I confess 
absolutely staggers me. I have now 
been in public life and a member of 
this House for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and I have never known an occa- 
sion on which there was a difference of 
opinion between “the two sides of the 
House upon these broad Imperial issues 
in which the Gentlemen now sitting 
behind me were not on the side of the 
Imperial policy, and upon which the 
critics of that policy were not found 
among the right hon. Gentleman’s own 
friends. So much is that the case that, 
unless I entirely misunderstand what 
has been going on during the last few 
months in the Party which he is now 
so brilliantly leading, he has actually 
lost two of his most brilliant friends 
over this very question. I am utterly 
puzzled how the right hon. Gentleman 
can have the courage to come to this 
House and, with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Montrose (Mr. J. 
Morley) sitting on the same Bench, re- 
present himself as the courageous, in- 
trepid, public-spirited, and Imperiai 
statesman struggling 


*Sirn H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Perhaps the right. hor. Gentleman will 


allow me to say that I said nothing 
about “Imperialism ”—either about the 
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word or about the thing. What I did 
way was that we were tired of having 
a Government which did not know its 
own mind, and when we _ had the 
country rallied to it in order to show 
other people and othe: countries that 
we could sometimes make up our own 
mind. 


Majesty's Most 


Tus FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: Well, I am now more puzzled 
than ever. I thought that. this 
outburst of patriotic enthusiasm, the 
splendid contagion of which covered 
almost the whole field of public life, had 
something to do with the merits of the 
policy itself. That, apparently, is not 
the case. It is not that the right hon. 
Gentleman approves of what we did in 
Egypt; it is not that he approves of 
the advance into the Soudan; it is not 
that he rejoices in those military 
operations which ended in the victory of 
Omdurman ; it is simply an intense per- 
sonal satisfaction which he and _ his 
friends feel in what he regards as the 
improved psychological position of the 
Government. It was hardly worth 
while, if that is all, either making the 
speeches which fhe right hon. Gentle- 
man and his friends did in the autumn, 
or spending our time this afternoon on 
that portion of his speech, certainly not 
the least amusing or eloquent, which 
appears to have no public significance 
whatever. The right hon. Gentleman 
was very angry with me because I went 
down to Manchester and made a speech 
which was not a party speech. I sup- 
pose if I had gone down to Manchester 
and attacked the right hon. Gentleman 
and his friends; if I had indulged in 
commonplaces of party warfare, of 
which he is so admired a master, he 
would then have thought I was doing 
my duty. But I did not wish to touch 
upon topics of general policy, which 
had been dealt with by speakers more 
competent than myself. He says that 
in that speech I made what practically 
amounts to a confession of impotence and 
imbecility in Foreign Affairs, because 
stated that there were competent ob- 
servers abroad who would stir this coun- 
try up to the sticking point of war, while 
these game observers had now come to 
the conclusion that we were not only 
ready to go to war, but were eager to 
provoke it. Well, Sir, I did say that, 
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and I believe it to be perfectly true. 
But the right hon. Gentleman is mis- 
taken in supposing that the competent 
observers of whom I spoke only began 
to make their observations after this 
Government came into office. The com- 
petent observers of whom I spoke are 
diplomatic representatives of foreign 
countries, and those foreign Ministers 
whom they advise, and the feelings 
I said they entertain with regard 
to the ultra-pacific attitude of this 
country are the growth of last year. 
of the year before, or the year before 
that. There is probably no Government 
whatever that produced that feeling 
more than the Government of which the 
right hon. Gentleman was himself a 
member. I do not wish to drag in 
Mr. Gladstone’s name in our present 
day controversies, but I nrust emphati- 
cally say that that mistaken view of the 
pacific character of English public men, 
and the determination of this country 
under no circumstances to be dragged 
into war has received more sustenance 
and more development from the emin- 
ent man whose name I have just men- 
tioned and his colleagues than it has 
from any other single cause. It ill be- 
comes the right hon. Gentleman now, 
decorating himself in all his new war 
paint, to forget the traditions of that 
Party of which he has so long been @ 
distinguished member. Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman asked me some question 
about the Soudan, and he expressed a 
legitimate anxiety lest the Soudan 
should throw on the Government of this 
country, or the Government of 
Egypt, responsibilities, pecuniary or 
otherwise, which it would be difficult 
to bear. And, especially, he expressed 
some fears lest the drain upon our 
available resources in the way of British 
soldiers should be t~9 heavy and that 
the Soudan might ask for a larger con- 
tingent of our Army than it was conve- 
nient or even possible to give. Sir, I 
entirely agree with the general prin- 
ciples underlying the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s remarks. I entirely agree with 
him that we ought to get down to the 
very narrowest possible limits the num- 
ber of our soldiers serving beyond these 
shores, and especially serving beyond 
these shores in climates not very well 
suited to Europeans. But nothing has 
come to my knowledge which seems to 
indicate that the number of, white 
First Day. 
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troops who will be required in the 
Soudan will be very great, and I have 
hopes that the dangers to which the 
right hon. Gentleman legitimately calls 
our attention are not dangers of a press- 
ing character or likely to prove severely 
onerous, either in men or in money, to 
this country or to Egypt. As regards 
Crete—the next topic alluded to by the 
right hon. Gentleman—he has ex- 
pressed, as everybody has expressed, 
satisfaction at the present position of 
affairs; but very naturally, certainly 
very characteristically, he took the op- 
portunity of making a Violent onslaught 
upon Gentlemen on this side of the 
House and upon the Government of 
which they are supporters in regard to 
the previous policy pursued on this 
question. Sir, looking back upon that 
policy, I see nothing to _ regret, 
nothing to repent of. I do _ not 
say that in matters of very great 
difficulty, involving considerations of the 
utmost delicacy, involving the balance 
of power in the East and in Europe, 
there may not have been mistakes made. 
Probably there may have been, but that 
the broad lines of that policy were the 
right lines of policy I have no more 
doubt now than I had at the time those 
lines of policy were first initiated. 
Indeed, I have less doubt, because I have 
seen the results which that policy has 
produced. The right hon. Gentleman 
talks as if we could have prevented the 
war between Greece and Turkey, by 
doing previously what has been done 
now, and he quotes an anonymous 
competent observer in Crete te the 
effect that England only had to put 
down her foot and the whole Cretan 
question might have been settled three 
years ago without any foreign complica- 
tions whatever. Sir, the Correspondent 
of The Times is, I believe, the particular 
authority quoted. I have no doubt he 
is an excellent authority as to matters 
within his own observation, but when 
the Correspondent of The Times in Crete 
poses as a great authority on inter- 
national relations, as a man who has got 
special access to information in all the 
Chancelleries of Europe, who can 
estimate the chances of peace and war, 
who knows how to value and rate at 
their true worth the jealousies of the 
States of the Balkan Peninsula, and the 
dangers which any disturbance there 
might produce in the International 
First Lord of the Treasury. 
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Powers, then, I say, the right hon. 
Gentleman’s competent observer is deal- 
ing with matters upon which, in the - 
nature of the case, he must be relatively 
incompetent to decide. The unhappy 
war between Greece and Turkey, which 
has done, I will not say permanent 
injury to Greece, but has thrown back her 
real prosperity, I fear for many years, 
was due primarily no doubt to the 
infatuation of the people and of the 
Governors of that country. But I fear 
that those in this country who fostered 
that infatuation have a very heavy 
responsibility to bear from which they 
cannot easily shake themselves free. 
The right hon. Gentleman tells us he 
did not sign the famous memorial to the 
King of Greece. I believe him. The 
right hon. Gentleman is a cautious 
Scotchman, and he is much too wise a 
man to put his signature to any docu- 
ment, if I may say so, so foolish and so 
mischievous, but he now apparently 
regrets his native caution, and thirks 
that had he only shown a little more 
insight and moral courage at the time 
he would be able to rank himself among 
the glorious band of patriots to whom 
he thinks it is our duty on this side of 
the House to apologise for the way in 
which we misjudged them. I think the 
right hon. Gentleman was well out of 
that performance. I congratulate him 
upon his caution, and I advise him 
always to reserve these rash judgments 
of his to such a time as makes them 
innocuous either to himself or to other 
people. He will, I think, have nu cause 
to regret a policy which I am aure his 
native disposition will urgeatly pursue. 
Another matter of importance upon 
which the right hon. Gentleman touched 
was China, and in his remarke I heacd 


‘the echo of many speeches with which we 


were favoured in the Jast Seasion upom 
our alleged shortcomings in tbat 
country. Sir, the right hon. Gentleman 
knows that at that time I did not concur 
in those criticisms, and I certainly do 
not concur in them now. Of course it 
is inevitable if you have a country of 
three hundred millions of people sinking 
into relative anarchy before your eyes, 
and if that country is regarded as a rich 
pasturage for the commercial enterprise 
of many nations, that questions will 
arise of considerable difficulty, requiring 
the sane and temperate judgment and 
the dexterous management on the ; art 
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of those who are responsible for the con- 
duct of international affairs. But, Sir, 


- the best way to judge of the pclicy ie 


not to judge it hour by hour, day by 
day, or even month by month, but to 
look back upon it and to see what it all 
comes to. The man who thinks the 
Government either vigorous or weak, 
either determined or inconsistent, as he 
reads a favourable or unfavourable tele- 
gram in the morning newspapers, is 
really not giving himself a chance; and 
the only way to judge is to consider 
whether the broad lines of national and 
international interest have been pre- 
served, or, if he can show they have not 
been preserved, that that is a contin- 
gency it was possible to avoid. I say 
it boldly, that the broad lines of policy 
which we laid down have _ been 
unchanged. I say boldly that the 
progress in China has been consistent 
and steady during the last year. I 
believe that our relations with Foreign 
Powers in that country are on a better 
footing than they were. I believe there 
is much Jess mutual suspicion; the 
capitalists of Germany and of England 
are working together for the development 
of the railway system of part of that 
country, and for my own part I see no 
reason to doubt, not only that we shall 
successfully maintain the policy of the 
“open door” in the only sense in which 
that word has ever been properly used, 
and which I have over and over again 
defined, but that we shall obtain—in- 
deed, I may say we have obtained—our 
full share of those concessions on which 
much stress was Jaid in the course of our 
Debates of last Session—a stress which 
I think, in some respects was excessive, 
but which is certainly intelligible. I 
dare say this question will be raised 
again, and that my right hon. Friend the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs will 
speak in more detail than I think is 
either suitable or convenient on this 
particular occasion. If he does, I think 
he will be able to give figures to the 
House showing the number of conces- 
sions obtained, and the amount of 
British capital that will be required to 
make those concessions worth anything. 
They are, I think, very satisfactory from 
some points of view, but they are even 
ominous from others. I have always 
looked with a little fear upon these 
enormous concessions and upon those 
great financial enterprises to which they 
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necessarily give birth. I hope and be- 
lieve that no abuse will occur it 
connection with the vast concessions 
which have been obtained in China, hut 
that they will strain the financial 
resources of this country to carry them 
into effect I have no doubt whatever. 
The right hon. Gentleman referred to 
my noble Friend the Member for York 
(Lord Charles Beresford), who, as every- 
body knows, is in China, and is making 
himself very busy there. Now, much as 
it may surprise the right hon. Gentle- 
man, he is exactly what the right hon. 
Gentleman thought it was impossible he 
should be—namely, a commercial 
traveller. I admit it is the last réle in 
which my gifted and versatile friend 
might ever have been expected to excel, 
but he has gone out to China, not as a 
representative of the Government, not 
vith any mission for the Government, 
but on a purely commercial mission, and 
sent out by a purely commercial body 
with purely commercial objects. We all 
must desire that those commercial 
objects will be fulfilled, and that when 
my noble Friend comes back, as he 
shortly will, he will have to tell us a 
long tale of his successes in that par- 
ticular country. I think it not 
improbable that when my noble Friend 
comes back he will do more, and that he 
will produce proofs to the right hon. 
Gentleman that will be conclusive and 
satisfactory that he was not an emissary 
of the Government by addressing you, 
Mr. Speaker, upon Chinese affairs in a 
sense not necessarily or invariably 
favourable to the Government of which 
the right hon. Gentleman professes to 
think he is the representative. As I am 
on the subject of Foreign Affairs, it may 
be convenient that I should state to the 
House a change in the matter of Foreign 
Office questions which I hope will meet 
with the general approval of all sides of 
the House, and which, at all events, I 
am sure right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
who have before occupied responsible 
positions in connection with the Foreign 
Office will be in full sympathy with. I 
purpose to tell my right hon. Friend the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs that 
he ought not to answer any questions 
without notice. The custom of asking 
supplementary questions on all subjects, 
as the House knows, has grown to great 
length in connection with all subjects, 
First Day. 
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and personally, though it is not my 
business to give an opinion, I see no 
objection to it with regard to most mat- 
ters of administration. But there are 
limits beyond which it ought not to go, 
and when we come to foreign affairs an 
entirely different order of ideas has to 
be taken into account. Lord Granville, 
when himself Foreign Minister and in 
the House of Lords, laid it down that 
he would never answer questions with- 
out notice. Lord Granville had a posi- 
tion far more simple than that which 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in this House has, or ever can 
have. In the first place, the questions 
in the House of Lords are not of that 
numerous and searching character which 
they are commonly apt to be in this 
House, nor are they pressed with the 
same determination. In the second 
place, Lord Granville was himself the 
Foreign Minister. He, himself, owed 
account to nobody; he was himself the 
final judge whether a question ought to 
be answered or not, and, if answered, 
how far. Clearly, no Under Secretary, 
whatever his competence or ability, can 
be or ever will be in precisely that po- 
sition. The effect of answering a ques- 
tion, or the efiect of sometimes not 
answering a supplementary question, 
may be equally disastrous and lead to 
equal misconception in the minds of 
foreign statesmen. Let me add that this 
change in no sense intended to 
diminish the amount of information 
which the Government desire to give 
the House. My right hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary will answer in the 
fullest manner in his power every ques- 
tion put on the Paper, and he has de- 
vised a further plan of facilitating the 
acquisition of information by hon. 
Meimbers—namely, that a copy of every 
question, and an answer to it, shall be 
put in the Library in the course of the 
evening, so that any gentleman will see 
exactly what the answer was to which he 
required supplementary information, and 
the next day he will have the opportu- 
nity of putting a supplementary ques- 
tion down on the Notice Paper in the 
ordinary course. I need not say that 
this alteration is not intended to pre- 
vent Private Notice Questions—a proce- 
dure which is capable of abuse, but 
which stands in quite a different cate- 
gory to the supplementary questions of 
which I speak. The criticism might be 
First Lord of the Treasury. 
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urged that where the plan I now pro- 
pose is quite convenient so far as it re- 
lates to the ordinary every day work 
of the House, yet there are times when 
there is considerable excitement in re- 
gard to Foreign Affairs, when there are 
to be Debates between the two sides on 
Foreign Affairs turning upon some ques- 
tion which is asked upon the day on 
which the Debate takes place, and that 
by absolutely preventing any supple- 
mentary question you will introduce a 
degree of rigidity into our proceedings 
which may now and then on these rare 
eccasions prove somewhat inconvenient. 
I think that want can be supplied and 
that evil remedied by arranging that, 
if there are questions of that kind which 
have to be answered, and if they are 
put by the Leader of the Opposition or 
other responsible persons to myself, I 
will, to the best of my ability, do what 
I can to meet their views. I thought it 
convenient that I should at this early 
stage of our proceedings take the House 
into our confidence. It would not have 
been fair to the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, to whom these instruc- 
tions have been given, to have asked 
him to defend himself in respect to that 
new rule on the very first night that 
supplementary questions were put to 
him. I trust when honourable Gentle- 
men have had time to think it over that 
they will see that most important na- 
tional interests are involved, and that 
they will do their best to support the 
Government in the new policy which 
I have thus ventured to indicate. I 
have now performed to the best of my 
ability the duty of dealing with the 
various topics raised by the right hon. 
Gentleman ; perhaps in one or two por- 
tions of his speech, though he never 
travelled beyond the limits of perfect 
good taste and admirable temper, he 
was a little more aggressive than is 
sometimes the case on the first evening 
of reassembling. If I have in answer- 
ing any phrase been tempted to over- 
step the limits commonly laid down for 
our guidance on this almost ceremonial 
occasion, I hope he will forgive me. 
But on the broad question of the 
Queen’s Speech, our foreign relations, 
and our programme of legislation, I 
think it must be admitted by every fair- 
minded critic that, while we have not 
glutted the Queen’s Speech with pro- 
posals which there is no chance at all of 
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passing, we have given ourselves full 
occupation for the whole Session, and, 
so far as Foreign Policy is concerned, we 
have nothing but congratulations to 
offer to the country upon the present 
position of our international relations, 
and, broadly speaking, the success of 
that policy by which those relations 
have hitherto been maintained. 

*Sm J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity): The House will have listened 
with satisfaction to the speech of the 
right honourable Gentleman, especially 
with reference to the “ open door,” and I 
should like to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
does not think the time has come when 
some approach might be made to other 
countries with the view of inducing them 
to co-operate with us in maintaining the 
“open door” in commercial relation- 
ships. It is not merely a matter which 
affects us. It is just as important to 
Belgium, to Holland, to Switzerland, and 
other countries as it is to ourselves. I 
cannot help feeling, therefore, that we 
should endeavour to obtain their good- 
will and cordial co-operation for the 
maintenance of the “open door.” And 
we shall do so with much greater effect 
if we were acting not only in 
our own name, but in the interest 
of, and in co-operation with, other 
countries as well. After all, when we 
come to look into the question, it is 
clear that no country can have much 
interest in refusing the rights which we 
are asking, If we take the case of 
France, it might be considered in France 
that there are some advantages to that 
country in closing the door of Mada- 
gascar to other uations. But whatever 
advantages France lost in Madagascar 
she would gain in China or elsewhere ; 
and in the same way with Russia. What- 
ever Russia might lose in China she 
would gain in Madagascar and else- 
where. And if the question is put to 
them from that point of view, or to 
other countries interested in the matter, 
we might reasonably hope that we might 
be successful in securing their co-opera- 
tion in this matter. In the interest of 
trade and commerce the “ open door ” is, 
after all, much more important than the 
concessions of which we have lately 
heard so much. We have heard a great 
deal of late about “ Little Englanders ” 
and “ Jingoes,” but the real state of the 
case is that every question as it arises 
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must be dealt with according to its 
own merits. It is impossible to lay 
down any genemal rules to guide us in 
regard to these matters. And it is even 
more important that we should organise 
the strength of the Empire than that we 
should extend its boundaries. The House 
will have seen with great satisfaction 
the important announcement in the 
Queen’s Gracious Speech with reference 
to the step taken by the Government of 
the Cape of Good Hope. Until now 
almost the only forces on which we can 
rely for defence have been those of Great 
Britain and India. In their own 
interests it is most important that 
the Colonial Forces should be avail- 
able for the general defence of the 
Empire. Our Colonies are animated 
by such cordial feeling, they have 
shown so clearly their determination 
to maintain the Empire in its full 
integrity, that I am _ satisfied that 
any wise and reasonable scheme for the 
defence of the Empire which might be 
organised will be viewed with great 
cordiality by our Colonies. Moreover, 
if we consider the increasing number of 
questions between ourselves and foreign 
countries, we shall find the large 
majority of them are questions that 
affect the Colonies primarily, and in 
which the Mother Country has only an 
indirect interest. Take, for instance, 
the question of Newfoundland. The 
question of Newfoundland affects that 
Colony first of all, and we have on'y an 
indirect interest in the matter. As to 
questions regarding Africa, these have 
really relation to the Colonies of Soutn 
Africa far more than to the people cf 
this country. Although there is no 
doubt that Great Britain is anxious to 
do all she can for the Colonies, stil] the 
Colonies are continually growing in rela- 
tive importance, and the time will come 
when, with all the goodwill in the world, 
it will be impossible for the Mother 
Country t® maintain alone the burden 
of empire. This is a favourable time to 
consider the question, because nobody 
can foresee at the present moment from 
what quarter danger nay arise. If in the 
future some question concerning Canada 
should lead to trouble, the Australasian 
Colonies might feel that they were not 
interested. On the other hand, there 
may be some question relating, say, to 
New Guinea or some island in the 
Pacific, which would affect the Aus- 
First Day. 
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tralian Colonies, but as to which Canada 
might fee] their interests were not in- 
volved. Therefore, th® present moment 
seems to be a peculiarly favourable time 
for endeavouring to arrive at some 
scheme for bringing the whole Empire 
together, and I know of no question 
which more deserves the attention of 
British statesmen. Passing on, I would 
say for myself that, as regards London 
Government, I most cordially concur 
with the Member for the Strand Divi- 
sion. As I have had the honour of being 
both Vice-Chairman and Chairman of 
the London County Council, I should be 
very sorry indeed to see anything done 
to impair the power or to weaken the 
prestige of the London County Council. 
But at the same time there are certain 
matters connected with London county 
government in which reorganisation 
might be most desirable. There are 
some duties which might be transferred 
from the local authorities to the London 
County Council with advantage, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, there 
are other matters which might be trans- 
ferred from the London County Council 
to the local authorities with equal 
advantage. The duties of the Council 
are very heavy and are continually 
increasing, and it would be an advantage 
to the London County Council itself if we 
could relieve its members from some petty 
details and leave them more time to 
think out the great problems of London 
Government. I must say I was very 
much surprised, when my Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board gave notice of a Bill to enable the 
London Water Companies to exchange 
supplies of water, to hear some laughter 
from the other side of the House. I 
looked across, but I could not see that 
the laugh emanated from any of the 
Members who represent London. I be- 
lieve that I am expressing the general 
opinion of the London Members when I 
say that that Bill is one which will be of 
great advantage to the people of London, 
and will prevent a water famine such as 
that from which they have been suffering 
in the East End. We are glad to see 
that so much improvement has taken 
place in India. On the other hand, the 
condition of the West Indian Colonies is 
far from satisfactory, and I cannot help 
feeling that we owe a debt to those 
Colonies not yet adequately met. I 
Sir J. Lubbock. 
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understand my Friend the Member for 
Liverpool is going to cal] the attention 
of the House to this matter, and to 
press for a reconsideration of the extra 
duty levied on rum. It is a very swall 
thing for the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer, and it is a simple act of justice 
to the West Indian Colonies. I sincerely 
hope that Her Majesty’s Government will 
give the suggestion of my Friend favour- 
able consideration. I regret one omission 
from the Queen’s Speech, because the 
present Government came into office on 
the strength of promises in regacd to 
social questions. No, doubt during the 
time the Government have been in office 
the Government have done as much as 
could reasonably be expected of thera. 
But there is one question which seems 
to me to cal] for their serious attenti mn. 
Certainly the worst paid and most hardly 
worked section of the commuai:ty at the 
present time are the small shopkeepers 
and shop assistants. That has been 
recognised in this House. It has been 
recognised by a Resolution of this House 
that the hours of small shopkeepers and 
shop assistants are excessively long, and 
Her Majesty’s Government has been 
called upon to take steps t» empower 
the local authorities to shorten those 
hours of labour. In pursuance of that 


Resolution the Early Closing Bill 
has been introduced on several] 
occasions in this House. It has 


been read a second time twice without 
any opposition. It has been referred to 
and approved by a Select Committee, 
and also by the Grand Committee. It 
has been supported by the strong testi- 
mony of medical men, who have pointed 
out that these long hours are most 
injurious, especially in the case of 
young women, and render it impossible 
that they should ever become mothers 
of healthy children. The Bill is sup- 
ported by the tradesmen’s associations 
in our great cities throughout the 
United Kingdom. I cannot imagine a 
single question which either calls more 


grievously for redress or one which is - 


more ripe for solution. I am satisfied, 
if Her Majesty’s Government would give 
us the time to pass this Measure, or if 
they will take it in hand themselves, 
there is nothing they could do which 
would make them more popular in our 
great cities, or would conduce more to 
the health, comfort, and happiness of 
our town population. 
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*Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
We are told this will be a tame and un- 
interesting Session, and from the con- 
tents of Her Majesty’s Speech I think 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
done their utmost to ensure that the 
shall be 


Majesty’s Most {7 FEBRU: 


Session tame and unin- 
teresting. Her Majesty's Speech re- 
flects a disposition which is perhaps 
natural on he part of Her 


Majesty's Government. The whole of 
the first page of the Speech consists 
entirely of references to Foreign Affairs. 
Now, I imagine that the most heart-felt 
wish of Her Majesty’s Government is to 
draw the attention of Parliament, if pos- 
sible, to foreign affairs, and so distract 
attention from the very serious defects 
and failures of their policy at home. It 
appears to me that Her Majesty’s 
Government has been trying to construct 
a flimsy screen for their misdoings 
out of the unfortunate disposition which 
is seen, both in the highest and 
the lowest classes of this country, to 
take extreme pleasure and delight in the 
phantasmagoria of military glory and 
blood, of which we have had far too 
much discussion during the last few 
months. Her Majesty’s most gracious 
Speech presents a most meagre and 
insufficient bill of fare. I dwell the more 
emphatically upon the point because it 
does appear to me that we have reached 
the critical year in the history of the 
Ministry and the history of this Parlia- 
ment. We have had three years of this 
Ministry, and there may be some excuse 
for Her Majesty's Government not 
having done more in the past than 


they have done; though I may 
have to refer to what has’ been 
done during those three years be- 


fore I sit down, I must, however, in- 
sist upon this, that we have reached a 
period in the existence of this Parlia- 
ment when, if Her Majesty’s Government 
are really going to do anything to 
attempt to carry out those broad lines 
of social reform upon which they secured 
the majority in this House which placed 
them in power, it is high time that they 
carried out their policy. To touch on 
one or two proposals, we are promised 
a Bill for the better Government 
of London. I can only hope that 
Her Majesty’s Government have taken 
to heart the repeated victories of 
the Progressive Party in the Lon- 
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are all the more remarkable because it is 
perfectly clear, from their having taken 
place in that centre of Conservatism, 


there is a desire on the part of those 


who have thus shown their faith 
and belief in the London County 
Council to support a great Central Au- 
thority to deal with metropolitan 
affairs. I think that Her Majesty’s 
Government will be exceedingly  ill- 


advised if they proceed on the lines of 
such a Fill as was sketched out a year or 
two ago by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Colonial Secretary. Then, also, we are 
promised a Measure to deal with Secon- 
dary Education, and if it is practically 
the same as a Bill introduced in another 
place last year, we know perfectly well 
that it is a skeleton without any flesh 
and blood upon it. This being so, I 
am not sure that it would not be a wise 
course if Her Majesty's Government were 
to accept the suggestions of Educational 
experts and to draw inspiration from 
experience gained in various parts cf 
this country. If they deal with this 
matter in an open-minded way and ac- 
cept those suggestions before the Bill 
passes, we might have a Bill which 
will give effective organisation. I 
take this opportunity of insisting that 
the suggestions made recently at great 
Educational Conferences by Lord 
Spencer, deserve the full consideration 
of the Government. Lord Spencer’s 
suggestion is that we should adopt in 
this country what has practically been 
the system in America. He would have 
an Educational authority extending 
over a sufficient area, and an au- 
thority governing Secondary Education 
composed of representatives of those 
Education Boards, and also representa- 
tives of the County Councils. But if we 
are to have developed and extended the 
fantastic ideas springing up in the 
Science and Art Department under 
Clause 7 of their calendar of this year, 
and to have mixed and nominated 
authorities as are suggested, then I ven- 
ture to say that the condition of 
Secondary Education in the future may 
be even worse than the present state of 
things. Now, before dealing with cer- 
troversial topics I should like to as< 
why one Bill announced in the Press 
has not been put in the Speech. It may 
be it was because it is a Departmental 
Measure. I hope that there are other 
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the background, but which the Govern- 
ment contemplate carrying through this 
Session. The Bill I refer to would give 
the Board of Trade an extension of 
powers to compel the railway companies 
to adopt some form of safety-couplings, 
and thus prevent the fearful loss of life 
which now occurs in shunting and other 
operations on our railway system. Now, 
in the last Session several useful con- 
tributions were made by the Home Office 
to a social and moral legislation, and I 
trust that, although nothing of the kind 
is mentioned in Her Majesty’s Speech 
to-day, we may have some proposals 
from the Government, and I would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Under- 
Secretary for the Home Department 
whether he will be able to give us 
any assurance on the point, that we may 
have Bills before us dealing with such 
subjects as those scandalous advertise- 
ments appearing in the newspapers, the 
social injury and moral evils of. which 
have been lately shown in a terrible case. 
But what I desire to dwell upon in the 
few remarks that I venture to lay 
before the House is the general 
character and tendency of this 
Speech. I say that this Speech comes 
at a critical period in the history 
of this Parliament. It is the fourth 
Session of the Parliament, and we are 
drawing near the end of it, and whilst 
this Speech is composed of what I call 
the dead issues of foreign policy, we 
have none of those social Measures 
upon the pledges of which the present 
Government came into power. It seems 
that the policy of this Speech is a policy 
of Foreign Affairs. It is, Sir, a policy of 
shirking the great questions on which 
the minds of the people were made up. 
To take one urgent question, How is it 
that the Government have taken no step 
forward? How is it that they have not 
even announced any inquiry into the one 
question most keenly felt in the country 
—the present position of the Church of 
England? That is a question more 
keenly felt by a large number of the 
people than any question we have known 
in recent years. There is an anxiety on 
the part of millions of earnest Church- 
men to have a real protection against the 
serious and growing evils which the pre- 
sent machinery of Church Government, 
and the course of the Hierarchy which 
governs the Church, have fomented, by 
their failure to use the legal powers 
Mr. Channing. 
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which they might have put in force, and 
by their ingenious endeavours, excuse 
themselves from affording the legal pro- 
tection they ought. The advisers of the 
Crown—yes, and a Crown which is bound 
by solemn oath to maintain the Protes- 
tant character of the Church in this 
country—are shirking their plain and 
serious duty in not offering this House 
any advice upon this grave crisis. The 
present time, I should imagine, was op- 
portune, either for a Bill to deal with 
this question, or for inquiring* into the 
abuses of the Church, and the failure of 
the existing machinery to protect the 
Church, and prevent those abuses, which 
have crept into it, from continuing. That 
is a question which I think Her 
Majesty’s Government have shown a de- 
sire to shirk, and to hand over to the 
country obligations which belong to 
themselves. Then there is the Agricul- 
tural Question. I must say I have very 
little faith in the pledges on this 
question. My right honourable Friend 
the Leader of the Opposition—I wish he 
were in his place, that I might have the 
pleasure of congratulating him on his 
brilliant observations, and the remark- 
able sagacity which he showed in dealing 
with this matter—-referred to this topic, 
but I may perhaps claim to be a closer 
observer of this question than even 
my right honourable Friend the Leader 
of the Opposition, and I may say 
I was agreeably surprised when I saw 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Agriculture rise in his 
place and give actual notice of a Measure 
dealing with the Adulteration of cur 
Food Products. But, Sir, I was a short 
time ago a member of the Agricultural 
Commission, and I recollect very well an 
incident that occurred just before the 
Session of 1896, when an interim report 
was sprung upon Parliament and upon 
the country. The result of that interim 
report was the Agricultural Rates Bill, 
one of the most iniquitous Measures ever 
passed by any Government. Now, 
within the last few days we have had 
another interim report sprung suddenly 
on Parliament by the Local Taxation 
Commission. I may say that of these 
interim reports I have a strong suspicion. 
This particular report may be the basis: 
of some scheme on the part of the 
Government to impose an additional 
burden upon the taxpayers of this 
country. I protest, on behalf of the 
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taxpayers and the farmers, upon whose 
shoulders the burden will fall, against 
any such proposal being brought forward 
in this House. It seems to me to be 
just conceivable that, as in 1896, some 
such proposal may be the only Agricul- 
tural Measure of the present Session. I 
saw with great regret that in his speech 
the other day at Newcastle the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture said 
he would have to take his chance with 
the rest of the Government, and that he 
gave no positive guarantee that the 
Government would press the Adulteration 
Bill through. I must say in the past few 
years I have had some compassion for 
my right honourable Friend when I saw 
that he was compelled to confine his 
energies and powers to the muzzling of 
dogs. My experience of four years in 
the Agricultural Commission brings to 
me a conviction that if my right honour- 
able Friend will try to muzzle landlords 
instead of dogs it would be better, be- 
cause the evidence before the Agri- 
cultural Commission went to prove that 
the greater portion of the acute distress 
brought about in agricultural districts 
has been because many landlords in 
these districts, I hope innocently and 
without the consciousness of the wrongs 
they were inflicting, were enabled under 
the laws of this country to squeeze the 
farmers’ capital out of their pockets, 
year by year, to meet rents which could 
not be made out of the soil, and thus 
divert to their own pockets the capital 
which in the farmer’s business is neces- 
sary for success. The distress has been 
largely caused by the failure of the law 
to protect the agricultural tenant in the 
improvements for carrying on his work 
made by him in his holding. Now, it 
does seem to me that the failure of the 
Government to deal with the question of 
the Agricultural Holdings Act is the 
most serious betrayal of agricultural in- 
terests of which the Government could 
have been capable. I have here the Ad- 
dress of the Leader of the House in 
1895. This is one of the four pledges 
placed in front of the Address—the 
better housing of the working classes, 
the encouragement of freehold occu- 
pancy, the amelioration of the lot of the 
aged poor, and the fourth, the protec- 
tion of agricultural tenants in their im- 
provements—every one of which has 
remained unfulfilled up to the present 
time. The only pledge to agriculturists 
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fulfilled is that to relieve the Agricul- 
tural Rates, and that has been done so- 
as simply to put the money of the tax- 
payers into the pockets of the landlords. 
My right honourable Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture, in his 
recent speech in Newcastle, only said he 
hoped it might be possible that he might 
be called upon to deal with the 
Agricultural Holdings Act in the pre- 
sent Parliament. One of the most 
important duties of the Government, 
and a pledge that the right honour- 
able Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury placed in the forefront of his 
programme, has been neglected right up- 
to the present time, and now the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Agriculture only says he hopes. 
he may be called upon to deal 
with it at some indefinite time. 
Now, there is another topic in the 
Queen’s Speech which acutely concerns. 
the agricultural and the whole commu- 
nity, and it is the contamination of milk. 
and meat by tuberculosis. It seems to me 
a positive disgrace, when we have all the 
scientific conclusion and evidence and the 
administrative details of this question 
thrashed out as they have been, that 
this question should be left to town 
councils to deal with locally upon their 
own responsibility, and that a Bill should 
not be brought in in order to deal with 
it as a whole. That seems to me to be- 
a very great scandal. Only the other 
day, a resolution was passed by the 
Central Chamber of Agriculture, and a 
similar resolution was passed by the 
Dairy Farmers’ Association some months. 
ago, that this matter ought not to be 
dealt with piecemeal by local authorities. 
You will have isolated action taken by 
one authority for one place, and another 
for another, while other adjoining dis- 
tricts are left to follow their own sweet 
will. The result will be a chaos of 
jurisdictions and machinery injurious. 
alike to the public and to the dairy 
farmers. This matter ought to be dealt: 
with comprehensively by Her Majesty’s 
Government, by one Measure dealing 
with the whole of the details of it, and’ 
it seems to me to be a perfect scandal 
that such an important matter should: 
be so neglected. Now I turn from that 
to the agricultural labourer. What has 
the Government done for him? Not a. 
single thing, except to shut the door in 
his face when one of their own sup- 
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porter’s tried to extend the Workman’s 
Compensation Act to agricultural 
Jabourers. Now, it will be said we shall 
have proposals to enable the working men 
to buy their own dwellings. I do not know 
whether it is to cover only the towns or 
the whole of the country, or how it is to 
be carried out, but I venture to think 


workmanlike proposals as have been put 
forward before, they will be laughed 
to scorn by all practical men in the 
country. I trust we shall have a proper 
municipal power in the country as well 
as in the towns to deal with the housing 
of the people. With regard to the work- 
men’s compensation, I wonder if the 
Government are proud of the operation 
of their Act. One of the County Court 
judges complained the other day that the 
Act provoked and led the way to an 
immense amount of litigation, and that 
its machinery was so complicated and 
obscure as to be practically unworkable. 
\What had been the substantial results 
ot the Act? This Act is simply a 
National Contracting-out Act, and had 
resulted in smaller compensation being 
given, both in cases of death and 
temporary injury, than the records of 
the Courts showed in recent cases could 
be obtained under the old Act and the 
ordinary Civil law, where they could be 
used. Then, further, the workers have 
been compelled to contract even out of 
the Act for nominal] advantages, and the 
Government will find out that the great 
organisations of the workers of this 
country will resent the means that have 
been used to force this contracting-out 
upon them. One result of this Act 
must be apparent to all, that this 
Workmen’s Compensation Act has placed 
both employers and employed at the 
mercy of the Insurance Companies, which 
has led to men of fifty, of forty, aye, of 
thirty years of age being refused work. 
That is a serious and ghastly result 
of the proposals of the 
ment, and it is a result which 
ought to shame the Government into 
dealing properly and immediately with 
the question of Old Age Pensions. It 
seems to me that the excuses which have 
been offered by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury at 
Manchester, and in his speech to-night, 
with regard to the Old Age Pensions are 
of the most meagre kind. His apology 
at Manchester was that the issue of 
Mr. Channing. 
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his election card was due to an oversight 
for which he was not responsible: a card 
which positively promised the people of 
this country—a card by which the votes 
of the people were obtained—that this 
question should be dealt with. I ask 
whether any responsible public man, 


{much less the Leader of the House, is 
that if we have such ineffective and un-| 


to be let off without comment or criti- 
cism on a matter of that kind. The card 
containing this specific pledge was issued 
with his address to his constituents, 
no doubt without his knowledge; but 
if these promises were not meant by the 
right honourable Gentleman, he ought, 
immediately it came to his knowledge, 
to have issued a second card throwing 
to the winds the promises he did not 
intend to carry out, and stating pre- 
cisely what he intended to carry out. 
Now, to-night he has attempted to run 


away from the question by saying, 
“Let us wait a little longer and 
see whether we cannot deal with 
these questions.” I do not think 
that is honourable or — straight-for- 
ward. We have to deal with an 


urgent question adopted by the work- 
people of this country, and it ought to 


be dealt with at once. I read with 
astonishnient the comments made by 
The Times when the Conimittee had 


reported these schemes to be impossible, 
that Mr. Chamberlain was not to be led 
away by the complaints of the “ absurd 
petitioners ’”’—the honourable Member 
for Bow and Bromley, who had rendered 
such brilliant and 


useful service 


in 
pushing this question—and his friends, 
who “called upon the Government to 


promise that what was reported to be 
impracticable should nevertheless be at 
once attempted.” Yet these pledges 
went back much further. Very shortly 
after the election of 1892, when 
the present Leader of the House was ad- 
dressing a public meeting, he gave the 
most definite and absolute pledge that 
this question of Old Pensions 
should be dealt with, and we remember 
the phrase used on that occasion, which 
was this, that a reform of the Poor Law 
was imminent, whether by classification 
of the aged poor, or by Old Age Pen- 
sions. I do not stop now to specify how : 
I only say that that will be our pro- 
gramme. I can quote passage 
after passage of the speeches of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Fxchequer, the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Colonial Secretary, and many hon. 
Members who won their seats on this 
question, but I will not weary the House. 
I will only refer to the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in which 
he gives various reasons why no proposal 
is possible, and asks where the money 
is to come from, and says that we have 
no money to deal with this question. 
Those words of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer give the real 
reason why this question will not 
be dealt with. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that he was bound to tell 
them that, having regard to the present 
expenditure, and its probable increase in 
such matters as the defence of the 
Empire, the existing sources of 
taxation could not bear the 
cost of any such scheme. That 
there was no money in the Ex- 
chequer to carry out any scheme of pen- 
sions whatever. But what a confession 
to make after three years of unlimited 
power. The Government had _ been 
spending £12,000,000 more a year than 
their predecessors, and unless there was 
some further expansion of the tax-pro- 
ducing power of the country, they would 
have to face a deficit within the next 
few years. And this in spite of the 
magnificent surplus handed over by the 
right hon. Member for West Monmouth 
of nearly £5,000,000, and the permanent 
increase of £5,000,000 added to the 
revenue by the Finance Act of 1894. 
The whole of the vast sum given 
by the Liberal Budget of 1894, and the 
enormous annual increments of the taxa- 
tion of this country, the whole of these 
splendid reserves has been swept away 
in armaments and doles to favoured 
classes—the landlords of England, Scot- 
land, and lastly of Ireland—and to 
the Clergy. These vast sums have gone 
in rewarding the classes who had sup- 
ported them, but out of our enor- 
mous resources, out of the splendid 
surpluses at their disposal, not a brass 
farthing has gone to the working classes. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
no doubt say that he gave £1,100,000 on 
the Tobacco Duty last year; well, I 
have asked many workmen at many 
meetings that I have attended where and 
when they had obtained one ounce of 
tobacco at a reduction in consequence, 
and every one has told me it was no 
cheaper, and that is the only possible 
act which the Government can say they 
VOL. LXVI. [FourtH Ssrzzs. | 
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have done for the working 
classes of this country. In my 
opinion, this Government will go 
down in history as the most wildly ex- 
travagant Government we have ever had. 
The Government have shirked many 
questions in this Speech from the 
Throne. They have shirked such ques- 
tions as those dealing with the Church 
and those affecting the agriculturists of 
the country. There isonefurther question 
which has been brought before us, and 
referred to very eloquently, and that is 
the terrible position of the poor in our 
large towns, who are huddled together 
in single room tenements by the thous- 
and, aye, and hundreds of thousands. 
That is a gross and intolelrabe scandal. 
It is a gross scandal in London, in 
Liverpool, in Manchester, in Glasgow, 
and in fact in all our great towns. 
How can that state of things be 
remedied 1 We know perfectly well 
that it may be remedied by placing 
gigantic subsidies at the disposal of the 
local authorities. But the Government 
have had ample money out of which to 
provide for this state of things. Have 
they done anything of the kind? No. 
But independent of the granting of 
gigantic subsidies to local authorities a 
solution of the difficulty might be found 
by enabling the local authorities to place 
a proper and fair proportion of the rates 
upon the shoulders of the ground land- 
lords. That is one of the greatest and 
most urgent questions of the time. We 
have been petitioning Parliament for 
this bare act of justice for some time, 
and that is only one of the many crying 
social evils which exist in our large 
towns. The great communities of this 
country ask for resources to enable them 
to carry out the policy of social reform 
—to carry out matters which would 
mean much to the lives and happiness 
of the people. Money resources are 
what we want, and money resources are 
what the Government have had in count- 
less millions at their disposal, but not 
one single brass farthing has gone to 
the help of the working man. The whole 
of this money has gone to foster the 
spirit of military aggrandisement, the 
spirit of mock heroism, and the spirit 
of battling with other nations, and of 
endeavouring to compete with them in 
carrying out a policy of gigantic arma- 
ments. Nothing has been seen like our 
expenditure on armaments within the 
E First Day. 
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last few years. The yield in taxation 
has absolutely been less than the growth 
of the population, and the increase in 
the expenditure has been enormously 
greater—has been three times as fast as 
the growth of the population. The ex- 
pense on armaments has been no less 
than six times that of the growth of the 
population. I think it will be well to 
weigh these facts, and to weigh them 
seriously. That is one of the dangers 
of a reckless policy, and I condemn this 
speech from the throne, because it offers 
no solution to the more urgent and cry- 
ing questions of the day. It makes no 
announcement of any possibility of any 
change in this policy of reckless ex- 
travagance in all directions, and offers 
no inducement to carry out tbat spirit 
of social reform which this Government 
pledged themselves to carry out when 
they wanted the votes of the people, and 
which, since they obtained the votes of 
the people, they have made no efforts 
to proceed with. 

«*Cot. Sir C. E. HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): Really, Sir, to hear 
the speech of the honourable Gentleman 
who has just sat down one would think 
that he had not read Her Majesty’s 
Gracious Speech, especially that por- 
tion referring to the measure to enable 
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the local authorities to assist work- 
ing men in purchasing freeholds of 
their own dwellings. The honourable 
Member has referred to the housing 
of the working classes and _ to 


the question of overcrowding also. We, 
on this side of the House, have, in past 
Sessions, endeavoured to legislate in this 
direction, and I certainly. think that 
some credit might be attributed to us 
in this respect. For my own part, 
having introduced this measure in past 
Sessions for the purpose of enabling the 
local authorities to assist working men 
to obtain the freeholds of their own 
dwellings, I heartily thank Her 
Majesty's Government for having made 
this important Measure of social reform 
a cardinal point in the proposed legis- 
lation of the Session, and I do earnestly 
hope that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition, who, in 
referring to it, I understood to say that 
he would be prepared to oppose the 
Measure in the future as he had done in 
the past. 

Sm H. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Certainly, it is the same Measure. 

Mr. Channing. 
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*Sm HOWARD VINCENT: Yes, it is. 
It is quite analogous, and if the right 
hon. Gentleman and his friends are 
really in earnest in their desire to assist 
the Government in their endeavours to 
help in legislation of this description 
they will support this measure acd not 
oppose it. One word about Foreign 
Affairs. Her Majesty is in the happy 
position of being able to say that her 
relations with foreign nations contiune 
to be of a friendly character. I believe 
that state of affairs to be mainly and 
entirely due to the extraordinary saga- 
city, and to the extraordinary foresight 
of the present Prime Minister, and if 
anything has tended to irritate Foreign 
Powers against this country, particularly 
one Power, I have much reason to believe 
that that irritation was owing to the 
spurious jingoism of right hon. Gen- 
tlemen and honorable Gentlemen oppo- 
site. So far from assisting the Prime 
Minister to preserve peace, I believe that 
their attitude, although, perhaps, directed 
by patriotic motives, contributed not a 
little to render the situation in recent 
weeks exceedingly dangerous and pre- 
carious. With regard to our relations 
with one Foreign Power—our nearest 
neighbour—I do not believe that there 
is any serious hostility in the minds of 
the mass of the French people towards 


England. Their trade with us is far 
too great a factor in their daily 
life for them to contemplate with 
equanimity an outbreak of _hostili- 
ties with the British Empire. 
That trade represents 1,600 million 


francs a year, and that is too serious a 
question for the French people to think of 
jeopardising lightly, and without due 
consideration and just cause. I do ear- 
nestly hope that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may be successful in obtaining a 
peaceful solution upon all questions 
at issue between us and the French 
Republic — Madagascar, Newfound- 
land, and _ elsewhere ; because’ the 
effect of an outbreak of hostilities 
to this country would be less serious than 
to France, who in the past year lost 
95 millions of francs of her trade with 
England, and mainly in the last six 


months, no doubt owing to the 
friction which has existed in that 
period. If this is a factor which 
is making for peace I __ believe 
it is to be also found in that 
great Exhibition which is to cele- 
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brate the end of the century. Forty- 
eight hours ago I went over the works of 
the Paris Exhibition. and no words can 
possibly express the magnitude of those 
buildings, and the magnificence of their 
character ; and I do earnestly hope that 
the manufacturers of this country will not 
be backward in exhibiting next year the 
very best productions which this country 
can bring forward, because with some 
knowledge of the facts I say that there is 
far too great a danger of that Exhibition 
being more favourable to our German 
rivals than to ourselves, and even perhaps 
to the French themselves. I regret that 
no mention has been made in the Speech 
from the Throne concerning the present 
state of British trade. We all know that 
during last year we were in the main 
successful and prosperous ; that employ- 
ment was considerably better than it was 
some time ago, and more particularly 
during those years when the right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were in office ; but 
at the same time the figures concerning 
our trade last year demand,I believe,very 
serious consideration indeed. Certainly 
they show a considerable increase ; that 
is an increase of some 19 millions in 
1898 compared to 1897, but the great 
majority, in fact nearly all this increase, 
was due to an increase in the import trade 
—to an increase in our importation of 
foreign goods; in fact the whole of it 
with the exception of half a million. The 
exports showed a serious decline,and that 
isa matter for serious consideration. 
Forty years ago England was said to be 
“the workshop of the world,’ and now 
with an increasing population, and with 
an increasing difficulty of obtaining em- 
ployment we find that the imports of 
manufactured goods last year in this 
country, all of which we can make our- 
selves, amounted to no less than 
£87,000,000, or far more than ever be- 
fore, and ten times as much as it was 40 
years ago. There is in that ample food for 
reflection. I know that there are many 
hon. Gentlemen anxious to speak, and 
therefore I am not going to detain the 
House very long, but I cannot sit down 
without expressing my great surprise that 
the speech from the Throne contains no 
allusion to an important matter—I refer 
to the immigration of pauper aliens in 
this country. Hon. Gentlemen opposite (I 
do not notice the hon. Member for Poplar 


-in his place) know as well as I can tell 
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them that amongst the working classes, 
more especially in the East-end of 
London, there is a strong and serious 
feeling upon this question. (No, no.) 
The hon.Gentleman says “No,” and I will 
therefore give him this challenge ; I will 
meet him upon any platform whenever he 
is so good as to send me an invitation, 
and I will discuss this question publicly 
with him, and we will then see whether he 
is in the right, or I. In November last I 
presented a petition from the East-end 
of London—from Bethnal Green, signed 
b~ upwards of 35,000 persons, urging that 
no further delay should take place in deal- 
ing with this matter, and I would beg 
leave to repeat the words of the honour- 
able Member for West Norfolk, 
(Mr. Joseph Arch), who I as- 
sume, understands the feeling of the 
working classes in some degree, and he 
says that “while our best workmen are 
being driven out of the country we are 
allowing the riff-raff and refuse of other 
lands to come to England. Iam strongly 
opposed to the immigration of the pauper 
alien, as a man who has the best interests 
of his country at heart is bound to be: 
Several thousands of our best men emi- 
grate every year. That is bad enough in 
itself, but instead of its tending to relieve 
our congested state we get in return three 
times as many pauper aliens—foreign 
Jews, Poles, and Russians to come in and 
swamp our countrymen.” I do not hesitate 
to say that the matter is not the less 
serious by reason of the figures which 
were given the House, in the course of last 
Session, by my right honourable friend 
the Home Secretary, who said that 3,035 
aliens came into the hands of the Metro- 
politan police during 1897. I am very 
sorry not to see the President of the 
Board of Trade in his place ; I have no 
doubt that his recent illness, which we 
greatly regretted to hear about, prevented 
the inclusion of a Measure dealing with 
this important subject when the Speech 
from the Throne was being prepared. At 
any rate we know perfectly well what his 
opinion was in reference to this matter. 
He put it in his address to the electors of 
Croydon in 1895, and in 1897 he said 
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in this House that, “not only 
as individual members, but the 
Government as a whole were 


pledged to legislate on the subject, and 

that they did not desire to depart one 

iota from the pledges which they had 
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given.” I do sincerely and earnestly 
hope, that Her Majesty's Government— 
the head of which introduced a Bill into 
the House of Lords in 1894, which 
Bill was again last year almost unani- 
mously and very rapidly passed in 
another place—will redeem their pro- 
mises upon this matter at the very 
earliest opportunity. As I have said be- 
fore, I observe with pleasure that the 
Government are directing their attention 
to questions of social reform, suchi as those 
contained in the Bill which they propose 
to introduce as regards the housing of the 
working classes, and facilitating the work- 
ing classes getting possession of their own 
dwellings. That is a Bill which I trust io 
see placed upon the Statute Book early in 
the Session. It is a Bill which will re- 
dound to the credit of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and to those honourable 
Gentlemen who sit upon this side of the 
House. There can be no doubt that it 
will redound to the discredit of right 
hon. Gentlemen and hon. Gentlemen 
opposite if they oppose it either in 
this House or in the Country. 


Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire):The reference which is made in 
Her Majesty’s gracious speech to India 
appears to me to be very meagre when we 
come to consider the terrible crises India 
has passed through. There is indeed re- 
ference to the Plague, but it is merely 
with regard to the efforts which have 
been made to check it. I very cheerfully 
recognise the efforts which the Govern- 
ment are making to check the Plague, 
but I should have wished that they would 
enquire more into the causes which 
brought the Plague about. I believe, 
personally, that it is the extreme 
poverty, and _ the ill-nourished  con- 
dition of the people, which has caused it 
to ravage the land as it has done, and I 
should wish the Government to spend 
money on sanitation and on the dwellings 
of the people, and make them more com- 
fortable, and therefore more healthy in 
that respect. There is no reference made 
to the Famine, but the same point arises 
with regard to that. A Famine Commis- 
sion has been appointed to enquire into 
the machinery for dealing with the 
Plague. I think it will be within the 
memory of the House that the noble Lord, 
the Secretary of State for India, gave us 
hopes of a somewhat extended enquiry 
into the causes which led to the Famine, 
Col. Sir H. Vincent. 
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and I trust that this enquiry will be made 
very thorough, and that we shall under- 
stand what the causes were which made 
the people unable to resist even the 
failure of one year’s crop. The Speech 
mentioned that trade and harvest have 
both improved, and that the Revenues of 
the country have recovered. We shall 
be glad to learn that the improvement of 
the Revenue will be accompanied by some 
reduction on taxation, especially the taxa- 
tion bearing upon the mass of the people 
wuo are so very poor. The Salt Tax, 
which, as we know, is extremely heavy, 
I hope may perhaps be reduced to what it 
was in 1884,and that a stop may be put to 
the increase in the Land Revenue which 
presses very hardly upon the peasantry 
of India. I hope also that consideration 
will be given to the question of the large 
burdens which have been incurred by the 
Government of India in wars beyond the 
frontiers. These sums, if returned to the 
uses of the various local Governments will 
be utilized upon those domestic reforms 
for which money is so urgently needed. 
I feel somewhat disappointed that there 
was no indication of the policy which is 
to be followed by the Government with re- 
ference to enabling the people to recover 
from war, pestilence, and famine. I must 
say that the speeches which were deli- 
vered in this country by the noble Lord 
who has now gone to take up the impor- 
tant position of Viceroy, were very 
encouraging indeed. They expressed 
great sympathy with the people. They 
expressed the fact that he fully realised 
the importance and responsibility of his 
position, and they also expressed his ex- 
treme desire to learn the real condition 
of the people. There is no doubt as to 
his sincerity, it is real, and his sympathy 
is the sort of sympathy that is wanted. 
Wiiat we want is for the Government to 
hear every side—to hear what the people 
have got to say; and our great theory is 
to obtain the co-operation of the people 
themselves, and to bring it as far as pos- 
sible to the assistance of the Government. 
I think it will be found in dealing with 
the famine and the plague, that the 
ereatest success has been met with when 
the people have been taken into the con- 
fidence of the Government, and when 
their assistance has been asked for it has 
been most willingly given. The trouble 
and disputes arose only when the preju- 
dices were discouraged, and their assist- 
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anc: not accepted or asked for. The dis- 
turbances and troubles that took place 
in Bombay would never have occurred if 
the people had been properly taken into 
the confidence of the Government. I[ am 
scrry to say that it was on account of 
those disturbances that a change of policy 
was adopted, which ought to have been 
adcpted long ago, and after many urgent 
entreaties of the people. Now I am glad 
to see that the measures which have been 
advupted are more consonant with the feel- 
ings of the people. There is no doubt 
that within the last year measures have 
been taken which, so far from drawing 
the people more ard more closely to the 
Government, have done a great deal to 
alienate them, and I do trust that the 
new Viceroy, when he gets more into 
co.tact with the people, will be able to 
redress some of those greater grievances 
arising mainly from the drastic measures 
I have referred to, which have caused 
so uch deep dissatisfaction throughout 
the country. We want to get rid of dis- 
affection, and the way to do that is to 
ercate affection with and to the Govern- 
ment. In my opinion the new Measures 
which are proposed are calculated to do 
anything but create affection towards 
the Government. There is the case of 
the Editors, who were imprisened fer 
seme time, and although they have now 
been released from actual custody, they 
are still under parole, and I think that 
the time has come when these men should 
be released from parole altogether. The 
grunds given for their inearceration 
without trial were very unsatisfactory 
and very contradictory. Different ac- 
counts were given of those reasons, but 
whatever they may have been, there is 
now 10 excuse for detaining these men. 
Then there is the question of the Sedi- 
tion Law, under which an editor can be 
treated as a rogue and vagabond, and 
tola to give security for his good be- 
heviour, and if he does not do so he is 
lisble to be imprisoned. Then there is 
the question of the eases which are tried 
by district magistrates. A district magi- 
strate is a man who is at the head of the 
pclice, and he is, therefore, not so likely 
to give such fair judgment in cases of this 
description as an unbiased man would 
give. None of those measures which I 
kuve enumerated are likely to create 
very affectionate feelings among the 
people towards the Government. Then 
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there is the very serious question of the 
educational policy. The policy has been 
retrograde to a degree. Within the last 
few years regulaiions have been made ex- 
cluding native Indians from receiving the 
higher ed:cational positions which they 
were previously able to reach. This is 
a matter cf the most extreme importance. 
There is no political question involved in 
a question of education. If a man is really 
fit to occupy a certain post, why should 
he be excluded from it because he is of 
a different race? The natives consider 
this to be in direct conflict with the Pro- 
claumation of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
to the effect that there was to be no dif- 
ference made because of creed or caste. 
It comes to this, that an Indian who has 
taken high degrees in Oxford or Cam- 
bridge over here 1s not allowed to take 
honours in Bengal; and his fellow 
students who do not take so high a de- 
gree are allowed to pass over his head, 
and he has to be subordinate to them. 
This is felt to be a very great grievance, 
and it is one in which no political ques- 
tion of any sort or kind can possibly arise. 
Then there is a matter which I think will 
be brought in detail before the House, 
and I will, therefore, only just refer to 
it—viz., the retrograde Measure which it 
is proposed to pass with regard to the 
municipality of Calcutta. That is a 
matter in which there is very great feel- 
ing indeed. The municipality of Calcutta 
has been very successful, and it has kept 
trade up in Calcutta, and yet now that 
a practically representative municipal 
Gevernment has been successfully car- 
ried on for 22 years, it is to be virtually 
put on one side. All these are matters 
in which the liberties and the conces- 
sions cf former years are to be withdrawn 
from the people. We are not asking for 
anything additional to be given to India ; 
but we do protest against any of the 
privileges which have hitherto been 
erented to India in past times, and after 
due consideration as to their advisa- 
bilitv, being withdrawn. We admit 
that changes must be made slowly, 
but -when once they are made we 
think they should not be with- 
drawn, and upon this point I should like 
to quote the words of a gentleman well 
known to this House, and who is now, 
{ think, the principal editor of a Conser- 
yative paper—I mean Sir Douglas 
Straight. Writing to The Times, he 
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says that he has been 13 years observing 
India, and that he is firmly convinced 
of one thing, and that is that while 
chinges should be only very cautiously 
introduced, a concession once made should 
rever be withdrawn, except for reasous 
of the most paramount and pressing 
emergency. If those reasons existed we 
should wish them to be established by a 
public inquiry. We have gone through 
some sad experiences during the last year 
or two, and we now trust that we may 
get into a better line, and let us hope 
that we have entered into a new era of 
domestic reform, of educational progress, 
and of industrial development. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): The 
Speech dwells largely upon Foreign 
Affairs and I only want to draw 
attention to one small point now, 
because possibly we shall have an 
opportunity of referring to it after- 
wards, and that is the way in which 
the trade of this country has been 
treated in Madagascar. That is an in- 
portant thing, because our trade there 1s 
gradually being extinguished, and _al- 
though I do riot agree with the honour- 
able Gentleman opposite, still there is 
no doubt whatever that we can ill afford 
a policy in this country which tends to 
put our working people and manufac- 
turers upon a different footing to that 
upon which other people are placed. I 
have no doubt that this very extraor- 
dinary book, “France No. 1, 1899,” will 
receive some attention by those who have 
seats on the front benches of this House. 
It is not a matter of Foreign Affairs—it 
is a matter of the trade of the country ; 
and the very few honourable Members who 
have read this book must be surprised 
to see the way in which the rights of this 
country have been allowed to be abso- 
lutely taken away by France in that im- 
portant island of Madagascar. The island 
of Madagascar was a free State under its 
own government some little time ago, and 
then our trade was considerable. At a 
fatal moment France appeared upon the 
scene, and in 1890 a French Protectorete 
was established. Now, if anything is clear 
in these papers, it is certain that when 
that Protectorate was established we as- 
sumed that it would make no difference 
at all in the commercial position of this 
country with regard to the island of 
Macagascar. We were assured that cer- 
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tain events were going to happen in that 
country, and the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government seemed to be settled by the 
assurances of France and Russia upon 
that point. Those assurances are most dis- 
tinct ; they are given at page 20 of Lord 
Salisbury’s dispatch, and the words are: 
“Tt is understood that the establishment 
of this protectorate will not affect any rights 
or immunities enjoyed by British subjects in 
that island.” 
The 


most 


the 
were 


rights which were 

important, and which 
principally contemplated by _ these 
words, were the fiscal rights 
secured to British trade by the Treaty of 
1865 with the Queen of Madagascar, under 
which the most favoured nation treat- 
ment was secured to British commerce, 
aud it was stipulated that the duty upon 
imports should never exceed an ad 
valorem duty of 10 per cent. Of course, 
after a protectorate was created between 
France and Madagascar, as was only to 
be expected, and as everybody would 
have understood, knowing the history of 
France and the history of Madagascar, it 
turned out that the protectorate was soon 
got rid of, and practically France became 
the owner of the island. What has hap- 
pened since then? It is quite clear that 
the trade of this country has been abso- 
luiely destroyed in that island, and it 
seems to me that this correspondence, 
which has now been going on over a 
period of something like twelve months 
or more, does not suggest a satisfactocy 
condition of affairs to those who are in- 
terested in this particular island. First 
of all, by a most distinct arranger ent, 
English firms are boycotted in favour of 
French trade. At page 1 there is a most 
remarkable communication from one of 
the Consuls there, showing that abso- 
lutely—in February, 1894—the natives 
were threatened with being sent to gaol 
in irons unless they entirely traded with 
French merchants. This, of course, was 
denied ; but if the correspondence is gone 
tkrcugh carefully, it will be seen that if 
those absolute words were not authenti- 
cated, still the spirit of the action of the 
French Governor was practically to ren- 
der it almost impossible that the native 
trader should trade with any but a French 
person. The next point is that English 
ectton goods have been absolutely driven 
out of the island by the action of the 
Krench. It is clear that in every possible 
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way our manufactures have been ex- 
cluded, and in spite of the Treaty which 
gives us a right to take an absolute maxi- 
mum ad valorem 10 per cent., the duties 
are increased to a much larger extent. In 
some cases the duties on the various 
articles have been so increased that the 
Bard of Trade say it has been quite de- 
strcyed. Then there is the question of 
the tenure of the land. Special facilities 
have been given to the French with re- 
gard to the tenure of the land, and in re- 
gard to commercial enterprise generally, 
anything that could tend to injure and re- 
duce the prosperity of the English trade 
has been carried out to the full. Then 
we come to the establishment of the 
system by which the coasting trade was 
to be confined to vessels trading under 
the French flag, and a jumped-up story 
was tcld to the effect that it was neces- 
sary because arms had been imported 
from Bombay. That matter was inquired 
into, and it was found that it was un- 
founded, and the French have withdrawn 
this condition, but they have only with- 
drawn it simply because they saw that 
they had not got sufficient ships to carry 
the goods, and as soon as they can get 
them there is no doubt whatever that our 
trade will again be interfered with, and 
the benefit of our trade in that district 
will be entirely destroyed. I only wish 
to draw attention to this because it seems 
to ime that a great deal has been said 
concerning the friendly relations between 
this country and France. Of course we 
have no right to object to anything that 
the French think proper to do in their 
own country, but this is a totally different 
thing. Madagascar was once a free and 
independent country, and the French 
only obtained possession of it simply on 
the assurance that our rights and privi- 
leoes should not be interefered with, aid 
inasmuch as they have been, I don’t 
think that that state of things is likely 
to conduce to the peace and prosperity of 
the two countries. I do not think we 
should allow them without protest to do 
away with our trade. I am sure that the 
incident of Fashoda does suggest that 
clear, straightforward speaking at the 
right time is effective. I heartily agree 
with the Leader of the Opposition when 
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he says that a weak policy was one which 
led to war, and if we are to distinctly say 
to France that we would not tolerate 
things in Madagascar as they are now, 
the interests of our trade would be estab- 
lished there; and I cannot see why at 
this period of the day we should allow 
our citizens to be absolutely turned out 
of that island, when we have a powerful 
Government, and a Goverament which 
can'do in Madagascar what it did so suc- 
cessfully in lashoda. 


Str C, DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean): I think, Sir, that it is a little 
late in the day to complain of what has 
Luppened in Madagascar. We have been 
pointing out what would be the result 
of Lord Salisbury’s action and_ policy 
there, and after having done so time after 
time, no answer has been vouchsafed. We 
have pointed out the possible results of 
this policy in utmost detail, and with 
ample proof, and on the last occasion on 
which that was done no single word of 
answer was given to the charges which 
we made. The speech of the honourable 
Member who has just spoken on the 
question of Madagascar is a curious 
commentary upon the remarks made 
at an early period of the even- 
ing in the able speech of the Member 
for the Strand Division in seconding the 
Address. The honourable Member for 
the Strand Division used these words: 
“The public at large has signified its ap- 
preval of the conduct of foreign affairs 
by the present Government.” Well, Sir, 
I am one of those who almost in every 
point disapprove of the conduct of 
Foreign Affairs, and if I had any regret 
at the admirable speech of the Leader of 
the Opposition to-night, it would be this, 
that if we are to be so formidably repre- 
sented in our criticisms upon Foreign 
Affairs we shall not long hear those 
frank criticisms of theconduct of Foreign 
Affairs by the present Government in 
which Members sitting upon the other 
side of the House indulge. Last year it 
was almost unnecessary for usonthisside 
to say anything about Foreign Affairs 
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because attacks upon that subject came 
chiefly from supporters of the Govern- 
ment, and it was a matter of comment 
that not one single Member in one De- 
bate, and only one in another Debate, 


who was not officially bound to 
do so, defended the present ad- 
ministration of the Foreign Affairs 


of this country. The Leader of the 
Opposition to-night has made a speech, 
every word of which I agree with without 
any ‘exception at all, and I should not 
have risen this evening if his speech had 
been answered—it would have been un- 
necessary for me to say a word ; but 
point after point of that speech, pressed 
with admirable force,remains without any 
answer at all, and the perfunctory speech 
of the Leader of the House, admirable in 
tone and in temper as it was, is no kind 
of «nswer to the questions which were so 
forcibly asked by my right honourable 
Friend, and which must be repeated till 
they are answered. I have never known 
the House to be left in the condition of 
blank ignorance in which it stands at the 
present moment with regard to some of 
the most important points of policy which 
have come up during the Recess, and 
which are pressing now. If I may make 
apy allusion to the general discussion be- 
tween the Leader of the Opposition and 
the Leader of the House, the Leader of 
the Opposition put forward, in lan- 
guage which has been adopted by the 
honourable Member who has last spoken, 
that which we put forward last year, when 
we moved for a reduction in the salary 
of Lord Salisbury upon the specific 
ground that his policy wasone dangerous 
to peace, because it was a policy of con- 
cession, point after point, without any 
general settlement being arrived at. That 
Motion received the support of all the 
Literal members present in the House. 
The Leader of the House reproached pre- 
vious Governments with being the origin- 
atcrs of that policy. I am not going into 
the merits of particular Governments, 
nor am I going back into the night of 
time, but let us consider a concrete case. 
Let us take the case of 
because there we have a 
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of the previous Government and 
the present one. Yes, I hear a cheer 
from the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for India, but is it to be imagined 
that any really independent Member of 
the House will suggest that our trade 
with Siam has not suffered by the action 
of the present Government, as compared 
with the action of the late Government! 
The honourable Gentleman who has just 
spoken has put forward the case of 
British trade in Madagascar— 


Mr. BARTLEY: The papers have only 
just come before the House. 


Sir C. DILKE: The honourable Mem- 
ber says that the papers have only just 
come before the House, but these papers 
now are exactly the same as those of 
a year ago. There was a Blue Book a 
year ego of exctly the same nature. There 
were dispatches of ours practically with- 
out any answer from the French Govern- 
ment. It was in the year 1890 that these 
things happened, owing ty the recogni- 
tion by the Conservative Government of 

sham protectorate ; and when the 
hcrourable Member szeys that the protec- 
torate ended in annexation he will re 
member that Lord Salisbury, in defend- 
ing the annexation of Tunis, said that 
these protectorates always ended in an- 
nexation, and if that was true then, pre- 
cisely the same argument applies to Mada- 
gascar. The portion of the speech of the 
Leader of the Opposition, which I per- 
sonally heard with the greatest pleasure, 
wis the part in which he said that as re- 
guards our military intervention in the 
Soudan, military success does not in 
the least degree affect our view of the 
wisdom of that military intervention. 
This is the sort of sentiment we should 
expect from the right honourable Gentle- 
man, and it is one which with great wis- 
dom he has put forward in plain words 
to-night. The honourable Members who 
meved and seconded the Address spoke 
of the necessity of taking the steps we 
have taken in the Soudan, because they 
were in the interests cf civilisation. After 
all that has been written about the 
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Soudan in the wayof historyand travels, 
I utterly disbelieve in the notion that 
at such a distance from our naval base— 
at such a distance from our great trade 
rcutes, and at such a distance from public 
opinion and the knowledge of this coun- 
try, you can afford to govern a poor 
country so as to give it the full benefits 
of civilisation. We know the evils of the 
rule which we displace, but we do not 
know the evils of that with which we 
replace it, and if I want a witness to 
bear me out in this, I will appeal to 
Gordon himself, because there was no 
notion in which he was more consistent 
than that which he put forward in the 
stiongest and most picturesque language 
—that w2 do more harm on the whole, 
and that we increase the sum of human 
misery, by interfering in a country at an 


enormous distance from control. 
He said “We are the _ interlopers,” 
and in some new letters of his 


which I have recently seen, some 
of them published, and some of them 
not—but in one which has been pub- 
lished he says that this country 
“will never be of the slightest value.” 
The Government have undertaken a 
great responsibility with regard to the 
Soudan, and, however painful that re- 
sponsibility may be, they must go 
through with it. Probably the only part 
of this country which is of any value is 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and it is incredible 
that this House and the: country should 
be left in a state of total ignorance as 
to what is the policy of the Government 
with regard to the Bahr-el-Ghazal. The 
Bahr-el-Ghazal is a country which has 
very long been occupied by Egypt. It 
was originally entered in 1840. From 
1850 to 1853 the stations were mapped 
out. The country is thoroughly well- 
known, and, according to the men who 
have been there, this is the portion of 
the Soudan which possibly may ulti- 
mately pay. We have set up a whole 
series of different kinds of titles to this 
country. The French have also set up a 
whole series of titles, which are worse 
than ours. Juridically, no one has 
any title to it except the Sultan of 
VOL. LXVI. [Fovurrn Szrigs.] 
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Turkey, and yet the Government expects 
the House of Commons and the country 
to vote the Address in answer to the 
Queen’s Speech without the slightest 
hint of the policy they are going to 
apply to this, probably the only rich 
portion of the Soudan. Surely this is a 
matter on which the House and the 
country have a right to demand informa- 
tion, and to know the principle which 
the Government have in view. Lord 
Salisbury, in his dispatches, has set up 
as our main doctrine as regards the 
country in question, that we have some 
rights over the country we have con- 
quered from the Khalifa. But the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal has not been conquered from 
the Khalifa. The Dervishes were swept 
out of the country by the people of the 
country themselves, and ever since 1887 
the Dervishes have had no power in the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal. There is, therefore, no 
question of our having conquered the 
Khalifa’s power im the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 
I believe the French title is more 
shadowy still. Whatever ground the 
Government are going to take, they 
should declare that ground to the 
country. There is no sort of precedent 
for the concealment that has been prac- 
tised in this matter of the Soudan. One 
of our main objections to the expedition 
itself was this policy of concealment 
which was then pursued. In January, 
1895, and up to the fall of the then 
Italian Administration, the Italian 
Government constantly applied to our 
Government for support in the Soudan, 
but Lord Rosebery’s Government rightly 
declined to give that assistance. The 
Italian policy at that time was a forward 
policy in the Soudan. When, however, 
the present Government, in March, 1896, 
stated that they were going to give their 
assistance to Italy, Italy had long since 
ceased to ask for it. Italy was then on 
a different line of policy; it was the 
desire of her then Prime Minister 
to give up Abyssinia altogether, and 
the Marquess Di Rudini was very much 
embarrassed by the assistance which Her 
Majesty's Government offered to give 
him; indeed, his Minister for Foreign 
F First Day. 
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Affairs actually resigned on that very 
question. Remember, above all, it had 
been said that this was to be a purely 
Egyptian Expedition, and that there 
were to be only a few special service 
officers employed. There was to be no 
British money, and no British troops. 
We, however, thought otherwise. We 
asked, “ What about the Bahr-el-Ghazal ? 
Where are you going to stop?” And on 
the 26th April, 1897, I, myself, pointed 
out that the Liotard Expedition was then 
over the watershed, and in what is now 
called the northern portion of the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal. And I asked whether Egypt 
continued to assert her right to the 
country thus crossed by a French mili- 
tary expedition. The Foreign Office re- 
plied that they knew nothing about this 
expedition. When they were pressed 
time after time, they always said they 
knew nothing about these French ex- 
»editions, which were not only known to 
us on this side of the House, but had 
been referred to by French Ministers in 
Debate in the French Chamber. There 
was another French expedition across 
Abyssinia, which, although the Govern- 
ment here ridiculed the notion, did, ac- 
cording to the Secretary of the French 
Geographical Society, actually reach the 
Nile. Either the Government knew of 
these expeditions, and concealed from 
the House the facts, or else they were 
not informed, as any Government dealing 
with this question should have been. In 
June last year we pressed this matter 
on the Government, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said that the Govern- 
ment did not contemplate undertaking 
any further military operations on a 
large scale, or involving any considerable 
expenditure, for the recovery of the 
great south of Khartoum. 
Does that continue to be the policy of 
the Government? Is it only the water- 
way to which they cling, or are they 
going to try and recover these great 
provinces! If you desire to be successful 
in your negotiations with the French for 
getting them out of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, 
surely it is better for you to give notice 
what is the extent of your claim. When 
Sir C. Dilke. 
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you use this phrase about the water- 
way, the French naturally think you are 
not concerned in these great provinces 
except so far as the water-way is con- 
cerned ; but if you mean to employ the 
whole of the power of this country in 
order to induce the French to retire from 
the whole of the  Bahr-el-Ghazal 
Province north of the watershed, 
surely, from your point of view, it 
would be better to say so. Personally, 
and speaking for no one but myself, I am 
not in sympathy with this advanced 
policy in the heart of Africa, because F 
do not believe you can ever show that 
either it is necessary to indulge in this 
policy, or that it will ever pay. One of 
my strongest objections to it is that it 
diverts the national mind from matters 
which are of more importance.» The 
juestion of China is infinitely more im- 
portant, but the intense attention which 
has been called to what is going on in 
Africa has turned the national mind 
away from matters in China, which must 
have more influence on the future of this 
country. There are some African mat- 
ters which were not raised to-night in the 
admirable speech of the Leader of the 
Opposition, on which I think some ques- 
tions ought to be addressed to the 
Government. The state of things in 
Uganda is absolutely disastrous. We all 
know the scandals connected with 
Foreign Office Administration in Eastern 
Africa. We know the miserable failure 
there has been to keep the promises 
made to the House for the immediate 
abolition of slavery in Zanzibar and 
Pemba, and the still worse case with 
regard to the fugitive slaves in the 
Coast strip. I am sorry that the Under- 
Secretary should have begun his term 
of office at the Foreign Office by using 
language to a deputation which showed 
that he backed up and approved the 
action of the Consul-General in Zanzibar 
in regard to fugitive slaves. That was 
an unfortunate beginning of his official 
career, and I hope he will see good 
reason to support the view taken by the 
Attorney-General rather than the resist- 
ing policy of the Consul-General in Zanzi- 
bar, who has refused to give due weight to 
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the authority of the Attorney-General 
and the Leader of this House. I have 
tried to persuade the Foreign Office that 
they are not a fit Department to ad- 
minister Colonies and to carry on wars, 
and the higher opinion we may have 
of the Foreign Office the more we feel 
that the Foreign Office must be diverted 
from its proper use when it takes up 
these matters. In Uganda and Unyoro 
three independent wars have been car- 
ried on at the same time, these parts of 
Central Africa having been driven into 
anarchy and starvation by the civilising 
‘vticy of our Government. The Uganda 
Railway, I believe, is not making the 
progress which the House was led to ex- 
pect it would make. I am one of those 
who regret this adventure in the heart 
of Africa, mainly because it diverts the 
national mind from matters of more 
importance—for instance, British trade. 
In China the Government still believe 
that they have the possibility of se- 
curing and maintaining the “ open door,” 
but surely the Government themselves 
must feel that if they were backed up 
by a great national feeling on this ques- 
tion of China, they would be in a 
stronger position in their negotiations 
than they are at a moment when the 
national mind is entirely diverted to the 
swamps and sands of the Soudan. The 
future of certain portions of China, in 
which large British interests are sup- 
posed to have been secured, is one of the 
most momentous to our Empire that can 
be conceived, because they contain, ac- 
cording to the experts, the largest store 
of good coal that can be found anywhere 
in the world. The future lies in coun- 
tries like that portion of China, and not 
in the heart of Africa. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
asked a question with regard to the ex- 
pedition of the noble and gallant Mem- 
ber for the City of York, and he was 
told, in reply, that when the noble Lord 
returned we should hear what he had to 
say. We know that the ncble Lord has 
found that the condition of things which 
we thought would come true in Man- 
churia has come true. The couatry is 
packed with Russian troops. Russian 
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goods go in free, and from what the 
noble Lord has already said, ‘t is clear 
that the “open door” is lost m Mau 
churia. The Government, at the 4,me 
they occupied Wei-hai-Wei, informed us, 
through the mouth of the noble Duke, 
the Duke of Devonshire, that the occupa- 
tion of that port-would give us an oppor- 
tunity of drilling the Chinese Bluejackets. 
We know that the Chinese Fleet_is now 
making use, not of Wei-hai-Wei, but of 
the Russian port—Port Arthur, and that 
any drilling of Chinese Bluejackets which 
is taking place is being done under the 
auspices of the Russian Government. 
These are matters of vast importance on 
which, I think, we should have had in- 
formation. My right hon. Friend the 
Leader of the Opposition defended 
the action of those of us on 
this side of the House who had 
taken an active share in the Cretan 
Question when it was debated in this 
and the Leader of the House 
seemed to think that it was an answer 
to point to certain, as I think, highly 
mythical dangers which the right hon. 
Gentleman said would have been in- 
curred if the policy recommended by my 
right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
Opposition had been followed at the 
time. How could those dangers have 
happened on the mainland? It was the 
policy of the Concert of Europe, which 
transferred the possibility of those 
dangers from the Island to the main- 
land. The British fleet could at that 
time have settled the Cretan question 
without the slightest danger to the main- 
land, by exactly the solution which it has 
now received. The telegram sent to the 
King of Greece was one of congratula- 
tion on his courage in sending his son to 
the Island over which he is now the 
Ruler, and I contend that those of us 
who took part in sending that message, 
guided, as we were, by tradition, and 
believing the Greek cause to be the 
English cause in that portion of the 
Mediterranean, were not only justified in 
doing so, but that we should have heen 
cowards if we had not done so. The 
Leader of the Opposition asked one 
other question on Foreign Affairs, which 
F 2 First Day. 
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has not only received no answer, 
but which has received no answer under 
circumstances which are entirely with- 
out precedent. My right hon. Friead 
asked a very guarded, careful, diplomati: 
and well-thought-out question cone2rning 
one of the gravest matters that coutl be 
brought before this‘'Housg. It cozcerns 
the first secret engagement this country 
has come under in my time that was to 
last for more than a few days. There is 
now a secret engagement between «in- 
selves and Germany. As to that, I have 
no doubt whatever. Surely this is a 
matter which the Opposition ought to 
press if the Government are able to 
make any statement with regard to it. 
It is not the habit of this country to 
come under secret engagements, and 
virtually, since the time of the great war, 
this has never been done. Not only has 
no satisfactory answer been given by the 
zovernment, but no allusion whatever 
has been made to the subject. I 
do not know whether the question was 
asked in another place or not, but I ‘ask 
both sides of the House whether it is not 
an entirely new departure in this country 
to be brought under a secret engagement 
without any statement being made to the 
House that there are reasons which make 
it impossible to allude to such engage- 
ment, or some statement in general terms 
of the reasons which have induced the 
Government on this occasion to depart 
from what has been the past policy of the 
country in these matters. I have reason 
to think that this engagement with Ger- 
many concerns in some measure Delagoa 
Bay. I want to know, but, of course, we 
shall not get an answer to this question. 
We want to know what Germany has 
to give us, and what we have to give her 
in return for any such engagement. These 
are questions which will not be answered, 
but I think the more diplomatically put 
question of the Leader of the Opposition 
ought to be answered, or the Government 
ought to tell the House that they have 
reasons of State which make it impossible 
for them to answer. I think as a matter 
of courtesy it should be answered. There 
is one other matter of Foreign Affairs of 
Sir C. Dilke. 
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a similar nature which has not been re- 
ferred to by the Leader of the Opposition. 
Several Members have spoken of our re- 
lations with the United States, and not 
one word has been said on either side 
of the House on this subject from which 
any of us would wish to differ. There is, 


however, a very acute point which 
concerns our relations with the 
United States, and with regard 
to that question I think we are 


in a position to put a definite question 
to the Government. Some years ago 
Great Britain, in conjunction with the 
Government of France, considered the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. When the Treaty 
was last under discussion between the 
Governments of Great Britain and the 
United States, Great Britain took up an 
anti-American attitude, and took up that 
position in conjunction with the Govern- 
ment of France. The Governments of 
England and France acted together more 
or less diplomatically against the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Those of us 
who have given much attention to this 
subject are under the impression that 
the time has come when this country 
ought to make a new departure in this 
matter ; that we have no interest which 
ought to lead us to adhere in this Treaty 
to the position which in common with 
France we took up a good many years 
ago. If that is so, surely the best course 
would be for us to take the first step in 
the matter, and not wait until we are 
pressed, and until unfriendly language 
has been used, as it is beginning to be 
used, in regard to it. We ought to take 
the first step ourselves by offering to the 
United States those conditions as regards 
the future of the inter-oceanic canal 
which seem to us to be good. Now, Sir, 
I think we have a right to ask the Govern- 
ment whether they have taken the first 
step with regard to this Treaty. If they 
have not, I am sure it is a mistake to wait 
to be pressed from the other side. If they 
have, it is a matter which ought to be 
announced to the country, and I am sure 
in this case no harm could be done, and 
much good could be done by such an an- 
nouncement. ‘With regard to the matter 
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of alliances and understandings with 
other Powers, which is the most impor- 
tant question which can possibly occupy 
the attention of this House, the whole 
policy of the Government is in a highly 
nebulous state. The Secretary of State 


for the Colonies is not here to- 
night, and I will not allude in 
detail to what he said on _ the 
subject. We know he has proclaimed 


two doctrines, which have been received 
with a great deal of attention by the 
world, but which are absolutely contra- 
dictory the one to the other. He pro- 
claimed at Manchester and Wakefield in 
regard to the “ splendid isolation” of this 
country, that the British Empire needed 
no alliance, and that it was able to defend 
itself and its possessions against all at- 
tacks. That is my opinion, and I re-echo 
those words with pleasure. I am glad 
to see in the Speech that one point is 
mentioned, and another might have been 
mentioned, and probably will be men- 


tioned in the next Queen’s Speech, 
which bears on it, and that is 
the assistance which has _ been pro- 


mised by certain of our colonies to the 
naval forces of this country. This is a 
matter of congratulation to all of us who 
have desired to see some consolidation of 
the forces of the Empire as a whole. The 
colonies are ready to help this policy of 
“splendid isolation”; they help this 
policy of relying upon ourselves control- 
ling our own affairs,and not being bound 
up with other Powers. But this is incon- 
sistent with the policy of an alliance with 
a military Power, which the 1ight honour- 
able Gentleman put forward in his Bir- 
mingham speech. In that speech he put 
forward that— 


“We must choose between an alliance with 
a military Power and adding 50 per cent. 
to our Naval Estimates.” 


That, of course,-was an exaggeration, 
but I would sooner myself have a 50 per 
_@ent. increase than an alliance with a mili- 
tary Power, because that would put our 
policy in the position which the 
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right honourable Gentleman now tells 
us we ought to hold. Now we have 
these two different and inconsistent poli- 
cies put forward, and yet at the same time 
the Government, although not adopting 
a general policy of alliances, have all 
the while this secret: understanding with 
one great military Power, as to which 
they not only will not tell the House 
what the nature of it is, but they won’t 
even answer in general terms a cour- 
teous and guarded question which has 
been put to them with regard to it. 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The right honourable Baronet 
has accused me of discourtesy, but the 
accusation is perfectly unjustified, and 
he has no right whatever to make that 
statement. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE: I wish in the 
frankest manner to apologise to the right 
honourable Gentleman for using an im- 
proper word. In another portion of my 
speech I spoke of the courtesy of the 
right honourable Gentleman’s general re- 
ply. What I meant was that a question 
of this sort put with studied care ought 
to have been replied to in the right 
honourable Gentleman’s speech. I with- 
draw the word “discourtesy,” because no 
one can be more courteous in his conduct; 
than the right honourable Gentleman. It 
is discouraging when a question so cau- 
tiously worded is put and receives no 
reply at all. Icontend that we have been 
given no information with regard to the 
policy which is to be pursued in the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal ; that we have been given no in 
formation with regard to the secret en- 
gagement with Germany; we have had 
no reply to the attacks which we have 
made with regard to Madagascar, which 
have been repeated by the honourable 
Member who preceded me, and all I can 
say is that unless we receive proper re- 
plies to all these questions as far as 
the Government can conveniently give 
them, and as far as the interests 
of the country will permit, we on 
this side of the House must not be 
blamed if we take the greatest possible 
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advantage of this and make use of the 
opportunity to point out to the country 
that no such answers have been given: 


Mayor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): Some 
honourable Gentlemen opposite have at- 
tacked the Government for neglecting the 
agricultural interest, but I fail entirely to 
see, Sir, what honourable Gentlemen op- 
posite have done for that interest. Four 
years ago. they introduced the Death 
Duties, and twenty years ago they intro- 
duced the Foot and Mouth Disease, which 
cost us something like eleven millions of 
money. It is not for me to criticise the 
Government with reference to the agri- 
cultural interest, but I would venture to 
congratulate them, because they propose 
to introduce a Food and Drugs Act, and 
also because they intend to introduce a 
Bill amending the Agricultural Holdings 
Act. The agricultural interests are tired 
of having to compete with foreign pro- 
duce, such as milk mixed with boracic 
acid, which comes from the other side of 
the water. With reference to the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act, what the tenant far- 
mer wants is a free hand to cultivate the 
land himself as he likes. He wants cum- 
pensation for improvements, and special 
compensation for land laid down to grass. 
He also wants a revision, or at any rate 
a discussion with reference to the Law of 
Distraint for Rent. Of course the Govern- 
ment cannot do everything, but I am 
sorry they have not seen their way to in- 
clude the agricultural labourer within the 
four corners of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act of two Sessions ago. Two years 
year ago the Member for the Bordesley 
Division and the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies both told us that the agricultural 
labourer could not be brought within 
the four corners of the Act because the 
Act was tentative and untried. Well, the 
Act is no longer tentative, and I think it 
has exceeded the wildest expectations of 
the Member for Bordesley and those who 
acted with him from the manufacturing 
districts. Why cannot he be brought 
within the purview of the Act? It would 
be inexpensive, and would certainly be 
popular with the country. One other 

Sir C. Ditke. 
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matter I should like to be dealt with by 
the right honourable Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Agriculture, and 
that is the matter of swine fever, which 
does not interest the House very much. 
I am sorry to see that the right honour- 
able Gentleman is not here, and so there 
is no reason for my troubling the House 
on the subject. Why doesn’t the Minister 
of Agriculture get rid of the difficulty by 
rescinding the swine fever regulations? 
As the right honourable Gentleman is 
not here, perhaps some of his colleagues 
will answer for him. In my opinion 
swine fever and compensation are simply 
cause and effect, for if you had not swine 
fever you would not have the disease. 
(Laughter.) I fail to understand the 
hilarity of honourable Members opposite. 
It is simply cause and effect, for if you 
do not have compensation you would not 
have swine fever. The way to meet the 
case would be to rescind the swine fever 
regulations. I regret to trouble the 
House with these agricultural details, but 
these are matters in which my con- 
stituency take particular interest, and I 
am bound to bring them before the judg- 
ment bar. 


Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I have listened with interest to 
the speech of the right honourable Baro- 
net the Member for the Forest of Dean, 
and also with much instruction. My only 
regret was that the matter might have 
been spread over more than one speech, 
so that I might have been able to follow 
him. I think the right honourable 
Baronet is somewhat unreasonable in the 
complaints he makes. He asks for infor- 
mation, but it seems to me that the whole 
of his speech consisted of a very success- 
ful attempt not to obtain information, 
but to give it. In addition to that I would 
point out that the speech of the Leader of 
the House took place before the right 
honourable Baronet’s speech, and conse- 
quently it would have been impossible to 
traverse any part of the ground which the 
followed. I would remind the honour- 
able Baronet that he himself pointed out 
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that the most important part of his ques- 
tion was one which he did not expect the 
Government to answer. But, Sir, I do 
confess that I have a grievance upon 
parallel lines with those of the right 
honourable Baronet opposite regarding 
the Uganda expedition, which it has been 
said is extremely remarkable. I do not 
think that it is so remarkable that the 
Under Secretary should be denied the 
character of the expedition which now 
appears to belong to it. It is quite clear 
that the then Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs was entirely ignorant of 
the character of that expedition in which 
respect he assumes the fate which is often 
extended to Under Secretaries of the 
Foreign Office if they are ignorant of the 
principal lines of foreign policy. With 
regard to Uganda, I agree with what the 
right honourable Baronet said in refer- 
ence to the entire failure of the Foreign 
Office in managing the affairs of Uganda. 
The Foreign Office is provided for the 
purpose of negotiating and for conducting 
bargains ; it never was intended or com- 
prised for the purpose of conquering terri- 
tory. I myself think it is unfortunate 
that the Foreign Office ever undertook 
this Uganda affair, which might have 
been, probably would have been, ade- 
quately conducted by the Colonial Office, 
but which the Foreign Office is not 
fitted for. The whole of the proceedings 
have been a failure ; I believe the wrong 
men—I may say the wrong man—have 
been chosen, and a most singular want of 
tact has been displayed in dealing with 
the troops, and also a most singular want 
of fairness. I think they were perfectly 
capable of being kept to their duty, and 
of carrying on the expedition. Nothing 
but ineptitude arising from the mistakes 
of the persons employed has resulted in 
the unfortunate insurrection, mutinies, 
and failures with which the Uganda policy 
has been marked. I trust that the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs will be in a 
position to say better things, and give us 
some encouragement to hope that affairs 
will be conducted by other men than those 
whose course has been marked by re- 
peated and undeviating failure. I should 
like to make one remark upon the an- 
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nouncement which the First Lord of the 
Treasury has made that he has in- 
structed the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs to make no reply 
to any question without notice, and 
to make no reply to any supple- 
mentary questions. I woud point out 
that it very often occurs that a sup- 
plementary question is often necessary to 
elucidate an answer which has been given, 
and which may itself be imperfect. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tus TREASURY : 
It can be elucidated the next day. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: That really 
seems to me to be a rather long time to 
wait in order to ask for the explanation 
or the meaning of a word or a phrase. It 
seems to me a very poor compliment to 
the new Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs—who, we all believe, will be a 
very great success—to say that he, the 
first of all other Under Secretaries, is 
incapable of dealing with supplementary 
questions, or that he was not to deal with 
them. This also I wish to say: I hope 
the right honourable Gentleman will re- 
member that questions and estimates fur- 
nish almost the only independent field 
left for the investigation of this House. 
Consequently anything that is taken off 
that is a serious infraction of the small 
amount of liberty left to the individual 
Member. It seems to me that this new 
rule does not amount so much to an in 
struction to the Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs as it amounts to a curtail- 
ment of the liberties of this House by the 
prohibition of supplemental questions. I 
only hope that the new ukase of the First 
Lord will be applied with as much mild- 
ness as possible, and when a supplemental 
question is necessary for the elucidation 
of an answer that it will be allowed occa- 
sionally to be put. Otherwise I am sure 
everybody will refrain from troubling the 
new Under-Secretary with questions. 
With Regard to the Tsar’s Rescript, no 
doubt we all sympathise with the motive, 
but we cannot be blind to this, that in the 
course of the discussions which may ensue 
in this Conference that is to be called 
some very serious questions may arise 
affecting maritime warfare. 


Gracious Speech. 
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ALTY (Mr. Goscuen): Hear, hear. 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I am glad 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty 
cheers that remark, for it shows 
me that he has been and is con- 
scious of the very serious danger that may 
lurk under the most meritorious proposal. 
What I wish to point out to the Under- 
Secretary, or the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, is this: In 1874 a similar con- 
ference was held at Brussels regarding 
the laws of war, but before Lord Derby 
agreed to enter it he insisted that an un- 
dertaking should he yviven by every Power 
that nothing should be dealt with at the 
Conference affecting the laws or practice 
of maritime warfare. Now, I think the 
same reservation should be made in this 
case. I should like to know whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have made or pro- 
pose to make the important reservation 
that nothing shall be done at this Con- 
ference that will affect our naval supre- 
macy. I, of course, perfectly accept the 
good faith and the gcod intentions of His 
Majesty the Tsar, but I am equally well 
aware that there are Powers who would 
gladly and greedily seize an occasion like 
this for establishing new regulations, 
which might have the most serious effect 
upon our naval power in time of war. I 
hope that in 
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as 1874, so now, 
Her Majesty’s Government will take 
proper safeguards against any  pos- 
sibility of that sort. With re- 


gard to Fashoda, I think we must all 
feel glad that at last British diplomacy, 
the first time for 50 years, has achieved 
a most splendid success, and it has 
achieved it by the adoption of the new 
method of the publication of dispatches 
as you go on. But, nevertheless, glad 
as we all must be, we must all re-echo the 
sentiment expressed, perhaps at unneces- 
sary length, with regard to the great de- 
sirability of the maintenance of friend- 
ship between England and France ; but 
in my opinion plain language is essential 
to the maintenance of peace. There is 
one other matter to which I should like to 


call the attention of Her Majesty’s 


Government, and that is the matter of 
Newfoundland. I am perfectly convinced 
‘from what I have seen in France recentiy 
that the French Government is perfectly 
disposed to entertain with candour and 
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honesty, and with a desire to consider any 
representations that may be made. But 
if this occasion has not been taken, andis 
not now utilised to settle the matter, I 
believe the French will revert to the posi- 
tion of the last 200 years, and refuse to 
discuss the matter with us at all. I hope 
we may have some intimation that the 
matter is being treated by them in such a 
way that they have some hope and anti- 
cipation of a settlement. Then with re- 
gard to China. I understand that there 
is no doubt about the Government policy 
in China, which is to maintain the in- 
tegrity of Chinese territory and the 
“ open-door ” for British trade 
throughout the whole of the territory. 
That was a Resolution which was 
adopted by the House on _ the 
Ist of March last year. The policy ini- 
tiated in the Resolution has been con- 
firmed again and again both by Lord 
Salisbury and other members of the 
Cabinet, and it is the declared poljcy of 
Her Majesty’s Government. I believe this 
to be the true policy which Her Majesty’s 
Government has ample force to carry out. 
It is the policy also of “the commercial 
traveller” who has recently been voy- 
aging in China. I do trust-——and here I 
wou:d ask a question of Her Majesty’s 
Government—that we may have some as- 
surance that the Government still adhere 
to the policy of the integrity of China, 
and the ‘open-dor” for British trade 
throughout that Empire. So far as the 
declarations of Her Majesty’s Ministers go 
there can be no doubt about the matter, 
but some definite statement to that effect 
would be welcomed by the House. 


*Mr. FRANCIS S. STEVENSON (Suf- 
folk, Eye) : It is not my intention to stand 
long between the speech of the honour- 
able Member who has just sat down and 
the speech of the Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. We all agree with what 
has fallen from the honourable Gentle- 
man in the latter part of his speech with 
regard to the advisability of securing a 
good understanding in our relations with 
France. My belief is that the remark- 
able and almost unanimous outburst of 
feeling which found expression in this 
country in October last was not directed 
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against France, but it was directed in 
favour of increased firmness in the foreign 
policy of this country ; because it was felt. 
that in view of all that had taken place 
in Madagascar, Tunis, and elsewhere ; in 
view of the concessions which had been 
made by Her Majesty’s Government, 
which did not lead to any practical result, 
and which had rather weakened than 
strengthened our friendly relations with 
foreign Powers, it was quite time that an 
entire change should be effected in regard 
to the method by which these questions 
were treated in public utterances and in 
official publications, and it was highly 
desirable that not only should there be 
conciliation, but a definite indication of 
firmness on the partofthiscountry. That 
was, I think, the real meaning of the 


great outburst of feeling in October, and, 


it is to be hoped in the months and years 
that are to come that the Government will 
bear in mind what is the lesson to be ¢ce- 
rived from the experience of these few 
months. TI believe that this outhuret 
was due to the feeling that British inte- 
rests had not been sufficiently observed, 
but also I believe that the attitude of the 
Government in years gone by with regard 
to another question in the Near East had 
also something to do with making it of a 
more intricate character. It was felt 
that not only in the Far East but in the 
Near East there had been a singular 
neglect to seize opportunities at a time 
when they presented themselves. It was 
felt that opportunities had been missed 
instead of being taken as they might 
have been by the forelock when there was 
an opportunity of dealing in a thorough 
and efficient manner with the problems 
which pressed upon us afterwards in the 
Near East. Instead of seizing hold of 
those opportunities there was simply the 
use of strong language, which was not 
followed by vigorous action, with the re- 
sult that those who might have benefited 
by strong language on the part of this 
country were now in a worse plight after 
the strong language had been used 
than if it had never been applied. 
Well, bearing that in mind—remember- 
ing the misuse of valuable opportunities 
in regard alike to the Far East and the 
Near East—it seems to me that both 
these causes contributed in a very great 
degree to the outburst of feeling in Octo- 
ber of last year. Now, I have only risen 
for the purpose’ of putting one or two 
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questions to the right honourableGentle- 
man the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, whom we are pleased to 
see holding the position he now occu- 
pies. In regard to the Near East there 
are many problems, but there are per- 
haps three which nave been conspicuous 
during the last few years—the questions 
of Armenia, of Crete, and of Macedonia. 
With regard to Crete, we are glad to see 
that matters are now far more favourable 
than in the past, and I only desire to 
make two observations on that point. Ap- 
prehensions were expressed that if 
Turkish rule disappeared from Crete it 
weuld be absolutely impossible for 
Christians and Mohammedans to live to- 
gether in the island. Well, these appre 
heusions have not been realised, and it 
is to be earnestly hoped that under the 
rule of Prince George of Greece a condi- 
tion of things will gradually be brought 
abcut under which not only will there be 
an effective peace preserved inthe island, 
but that there will also be a very effec- 
tive maintenance of friendly relations, and 
a disappearance of those feuds which in 
the past have existed for so many years, 
and for so many centuries have been en- 
couraged by the presence of those who 
have now been removed from the island. 
That, surely, proves that if a better con- 
dition of affairs has been brought about 
in that unhappy island, it may be also 
brought about in other portions of the 
Turkish Empire, and that there will be 
no necessity for a renewal of those appre- 
hersions which were expressed so freely 
tw9 years ago. But there is also one other 
metter in connection with Crete. It is 
tu me a matter of sincere regret that 
ainough the Queen’s Speech contains a 
reference to the splendid success which 
has been achieved in the Soudan, there 
is no reference to that very deplorable 
occurrence which took place in Candia, 
where the loss of British life was actually 
as great as the loss of British life at the 
Battle of Omdurman. It seems to me 
that it would have been very desirable 
if some appreciation had gone forth on 
behalf of the Government, calling atten- 
tion to the great gallantry displayed by 
the British military forces in Candia. 
There was none of the glamour of 
battle about that action, and there 
were very few of the honours which 
ensue upon a_ great battle. But 
the heroism displayed on that occa- 
First Day. 
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sior. was not. on that account less con- 
siderable, and it would have been a grace- 
ful act if some mention had been made 
in the Queen’s Speech of the gallantry 
displayed by the troops on that occasion, 
and more especially if reference had been 
made to the signal and decisive action 
taken by Admiral Noel, who was able, in 
a@ manner not attempted or achieved be- 
fore, to carry out the very principles for 
which we had been contending so long. 
Although, Sir, the question of Crete has 
now to some extent been placed on a satis- 
factory footing, the same cannot be said 
of two other portions of the Near East. 
I have no intention of saying anything 
to-night about Armenia, because, per- 
haps, at the present juncture the less said 
about that unhappy country the better ; 
but I would ask the Government to bear 
in mind that the question is by no means 
settled, that there are disturbances taking 
place at the present time, and that it 
behoves Her Majesty’s Government to in- 
struct the consuls, and more especially 
the military consuls, to take every step 
in their power to ensure that what occurs 
in that vast region of Asia Minor is not 
allowed to pass unobserved. The presence 
of consuls is of the utmost value, pro- 
vided they keep their eyes open, and pro- 
vided also, as is not very often the case 
iu the past, their reports are read by the 
Government. Again and again it has 
occurred in years gone by that the re- 
ports sent in by the consuls to the Foreign 
Office were simply put in the pigeon 
holes, and Jed to no practical result. 
All I ask is that the Foreign Office will 
not deal with those reports as they have 
been so often dealt with before, but that 
they will keep their eyes open in those 
parts of Asia Minor where so many mis- 
takes have previously been made. Then 
there is the question of Macedonia. On 
that. point I only desire to ask whether 
any further information can be given in 
pursuance of what was asked last Session 
by myself and by others with regard to 
ths deplorable occurrences which took 
place there. In the northern portion of 
Macedonia, in which there is a greater 
mixture of races than in any other part— 
where, gathered together, you have 
Servians, Bulgarians, and Albanians all 
mixed up together with the Turkish— 
there have lately been deplorable occur- 
rences. In consequence of those occur- 
rences a Mission was sent out, and Mr. 
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Charles Eliot, who was one of the ablest 
members of the British Embassy at Con- 
stentinople, was sent into that portion 
of the country for the purpose of watch- 
ing that Mission. Mr. Charles Eliot is 
no longer at Constantinople, but at Wash- 
ington ; and I wish to know whether any 
further information can be given with 
regard to the occurrences in that portion 
of Macedonia. We are aware that Notes 
have been handed in on the subject, both 
by the Bulgarian and by the Servian 
Governments, to the Porte, and perhaps 
it may be possible for the Under-Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs to state, 
perhaps in a sentence or two, whether the 
Government have any further informa- 
tion to give on the subject. It is earnestly 
to be hoped that the disturbances of 
which there was some sign last year will 
not again arise, but the only way in which 
they can be prevented is by some con- 
certed effort being made to secure that 
the rights of life and of property are 
duly observed in that portion of the coun- 
try. There is in existence a sort of draft 
organic law, which was arrived at in 1880 
or 1881 largely through the efforts of 


the noble Lord the Member for the 
Cricklade Division of Wiltshire. It 
is surely desirable, as the British 
Government have special respon- 


sikility in this matter, that they should 
do their very best to see that that draft 
does not remain merely a dead letter, 
but that some effort is made to see that 
its provisions are carried into effect. 


*Toe UNDER-SECRETARY or STATE 
rok FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Sr. Jon 
Broprick): Mr. Speaker, the honourable 
Member who has just sat down has asked 
me to give a reply to a very important 
question. It is, I believe, quite true that 
seme communications have been ad- 
dressed to the Porte by Bulgaria and 
Servia with regard to the condition of 
things existing between the Christians 
and Albanians in some parts of Mace- 
deuia; but I think the honourable 
gentleman will understand that that is 
a very difficult question for us to speak 
upon. There is no doubt that when, as 
in the case of so many other places under 
the dominion of the Porte, in which 
Ckristians and Moslems live together 
under the same rule, and that rule has 
not been as highly developed as we are 
accustomed to see in the West, the least 
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expression of sympathy is used, great 
cfforts have been made by the party with 
which sympathy is expressed to bring 
matters to an issue. It is very desirable, 
therefore, that nothing should be done 
which might bring about such a result. 
Ckviously those who propose to interfere 
ought only to interfere if they can do so 
effectively, for at the present time there 
is no question that a great deal of feeling 
exists between the Christians and the 
Mcslems. I do not think that we are in 
a position to give any definite informa- 
tion, but I may say that the eyes of the 
Government are fully opened to what is 
going on. Sir, the right honourable 
Gentleman the Member for the Forest of 
Dean (Sir C. Dilke) has addressed to the 
House one of those speeches with which 
many of us are familiar, and which cover 
in the course of the briefest possible 
period the whole field of foreign affairs. 
I think there is hardly a subject in which 
this country is interested at the present 
time which did not fall a victim to the 
universality of the knowledge of the right 
hcrourable Gentleman. He touched upon 
Fashcda, the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and the 
future government of the Soudan; he 
brought up the questions of Tunis and 
Madagascar; he attacked the Govern- 
ment on the questions of Uganda and 
East Africa; he reviewed briefly the 
whole of the movements in China ; he car- 
rie:l us by a very rapid transition from 
Crete to the Mainland; and dealt with 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. I confess I 
feel some apprehension in attempting to 
give a comprehensive reply at this 
hour of the evening. With regard 
to Tunis and Madagascar, the right 
honourable Gentleman told the House 
that no word of answer has ever been 
given on Madagascar when time after 
time Lord Curzon referred to the subject. 
Speaking on the Address last year, on 
Fetruary 9th, Lord Curzon stated that 
urdoubtedly the French had gone from 
the establishment of a Protectorate in 
Madagascar to annexation, and that under 
annexation they ignored Treaty rights 
which we had in regard to our trade. I 
ask the right honourable Gentleman, 
would he have gone to war with France 
because of the way we were treated in 
regard to Madagascar? If not—if you 
have made your protest on every diplo- 
matic occasion which has occurred, and if 
you have claimed diplomatic compensa- 
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tien—I ask the right honourable Gentle- 
man what more he would have attempted 
to do? 


Sir C. DILKE: If the right honour- 
able Gentleman really wants me to make 
a reply, I go back to 1890, and I say the 
whole thing was Lord Salisbury’s own 
act. 


Mr. BRODRICK: I am dealing for 
the moment with the right honour- 
able Gentleman’s contention that he has 
never had an answer on this subject, and 
I say Lord Salisbury warned France 
as soon as the Protectorate over Mada- 
gascar was proclaimed that we held to 
the Treaty rights which they had under- 
taken to respect. Then, in regard to 
Tunis, the right honourable Gentleman 
was again not satisfied with the answer 
he got. 


Sm C. DILKE: Hear, hear. 


Mr. BRODRICK: Well, Sir, the 
answer with regard to Tunis is well 
known to the House. The Treaty with 
Tunis depended upon the stability of the 
Regency, and the stability of the Regency 
was not a matter of many years’ pur- 
chase. It was not so regarded, anyhow, 
by Manchester cotton merchants, who, 
nevertheless, obtained largely improved 
terms for cotton for a period of years. 
This is what they asked for, and what 
Lord Salisbury contended for. Therefore, 
so far as Lord Salisbury is concerned, the 
Gcvernment cannot be accused of having 
betrayed interests when those who were 
particularly interested in the matter were 
satistied with what was obtained. I go 
from that to the more modern questions 
raised in the speech of the right honour- 
able Gentleman. He asked us to lay down 
clearly what the policy of the Govern- 
ment was in regard to the limitations of 
the sphere to be assigned to the Soudan, 
as between us and the French. I hardly 
think the right honourable Gentleman 
was serious in his assertion that 
the House of Commons had a right to 
know, and have an absolute disclosure of, 
the views of the Government on this 
question. At any rate, I do not think 
that is a reasonable demand. I do not 
think that in any Assembly in Europe, 
certainly not in the United States of 





America, such a demand would be made. 
First Day. 
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The right honourable Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition alluded to the 
Debate on the subject, which took place 
in the French Chamber the other day. 
I must say that there was a magked re- 
ticenee displayed on that, occasion which 
might not be unworthy of imitation by 
this House in view of the intended nego- 
tictions. I am not in the least desirous 
of withholding from the House any in- 
formation which can properly be given, 
but I do put it to the House that after 
the statements made by Lord Salisbury, 
and when the policy with regard to the 
Nile has been asserted over and over 
again, to ask for further details in a case 
of this kind is asking us to travel beyond 
the point, which, in the interests of the 
covttry, it is possible to go. Another im- 
pertant matter, as to which the right 
honourable Gentleman addressed some re- 
proaches to the Leader of the House, was 
the Anglo-German Agreement. I think 
he has assumed somewhat unjustly that 
there is an attempt to keep from the 
Hcuse any information on that subject. 
Again, we are in a position in which it 
would be undesirable at present to stat 
the exact course of that agreement, or 
to lay it on the Table. The agreement has 
te do with contingencies which are very 
far from bdeing realised at present. Poli- 
exclusively affect Her Majesty's Govern- 
tical reasons other than those which ex- 
ment would certainly render it inexpe- 
dient to publish these negotiations at the 
present time; but I think I may go so 
far as to assure the House that this agree- 
ment has greatly confirmed our friendly 
relations with Germany, and that the 
object of it is to secure us in the future 
from possible conflict of interest. 
For that reason, and seeing that the 
agreement is not operative at this 
moment, I shall have to ask the House 
on this subject also to put some confi- 
dence in the Government, and not to 
press for a disclosure which might be pre- 
mature. The right honourable Gentle- 
man merely asked for information on 
these subjects, but when he came to the 
question of Uganda he denounced the 
Guvernment in no measured terms, and 
denounced the system under which 
Uganda is being administered. He said 
the whole thing is a scandal, that it has 
been disastrous, that it has been a miser- 
abl: failure in every direction. Well, I 
think that language is extremely hard. 
Mr. Brodrick. 
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What is the failure in Uganda? In the 
firsi place everybody knows whatever 
view we may take of the desirability of 
having acquired Uganda as a Pro- 
tectcrate, that the whole future and suc- 
cess of Uganda depends upon, and must 
wait for, the construction of the railway. 
What is the state of the railway? The 
who'e distance was to have been 650 
miles. Of these about 250 are already 
open to traffic, and the line is being Jad 
at the rate of half a mile a day at the 
present time. But when the right honour- 
able Gentleman says the whole thing is 
a disastrous failure I can tell him that, 
altkcugh there have been great difficul- 
ties—difficulties of climate and trans- 
port, and also from mutiny and ingsur- 
rection—so far as the question of adminis- 
tration goes, the Foreign Office has not 
a bad record. In the first place, they 
locked at the worst of it. They asked for 
a reilway which was to be 650 miles in 
length, but now it hag been found pos- 
sible to reduce the distance by 105 miles 
—a difference which will cause a reduc 
tion in the estimated cost of the railway 
at present of at least hal’ a million of 
mcney, and which will far more than com- 
pensate for the difficulties which no 
Government could prevent—namely, 
difficulties caused by losses of transport 
animals and by climate. The right 
honourable Gentleman spoke of the gene- 
ral administration of Uganda, and the 
honourable Member for King’s Lynn sup- 
plemented those remarks by asserting 
that the mutiny had been caused by the 
want of tact and fairness, and by inepti- 
tude in dealing with the native soldiers 
who had been brought together. Well, 
Sir, there again I think a slur is cast on 
the Department, and upon the officials 
employed there, which is unmerited. I 
the question is fairly examined I think it 
will be seen that a great deal that has 
occurred in Uganda is merely due to a 
sort of infection which spread from the 
Congo State. Some of the men who 
mutinied actually come from the Congo, 
and they mutinied because they could not 
be paid in kind instead of money. In 
consequence of the difficulties of trans- 
port stores could not be brought up as 
required. But the reflection on the 
officers, responsible cannot be allowed 
to pass without protest. It is im- 
possible to forget the extraordinary 
knowledge, courage, ‘judgment,  re- 
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source, and hard work shown by 
the young officers in Uganda. There were 
cases in which—if I were to mention 
specially the name of one I should not 
be doing justice to the others—young 
cfiicers in command of troops at some 
station supposed to be perfectly loyal, 
whe had stood their ground for weeks 


alone after the mutiny, and had 
succeeded in bringing these native 
fellows round, in imparting a cer- 


tain amount of discipline amongst them, 
aud making them a useful part of the 
British force. The history of these opera- 
ticns, conducted by British officers of no 
great experience, is highly creditable. I 
de not think that the outlook in Uganda 
is at all dark. No doubt in the adminis- 
tration of these Protectorates there must 
be ups and downs, and there has been in 
conscquence mutiny and a great deal of 
expense that might otherwise have been 
avoided. But I am very much relieved 
to hear my honourable Friend complain- 
ing that these operations were not car- 
ried out by the War Office, or the Colonial 
Cflice, for it is the first time I ever heard 
frm him a hearty tribute to the War 
Office or the Colonial Office. He pointed 
out in strong terms the advantages of 
co-operation with the War Office. We 
have had the advantage to the full of co- 
operation with the War Office in regard 
to all these military questions, and I be- 
lieve that they are in a fair way of being 
satisfactorily solved. Now, Sir, the right 
honourable Gentleman has asked me a 
question as regards China. I hope he will 
excuse me from entering on the question 
of China to-night. I understand that an 
Amendment stands first on the paper to- 
mcrrow for discussion, in the name of the 
honourable Member for the Ecclesall 
Division of Sheffield, and I have not the 
least doubt that he will go over the whole 
question in an exhaustive manner. The 
right honourable Gentleman also asked 
as to the negotiations with the United 
States Government regarding the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty. The negotiations are 
going on between the two countries in 
the most friendly spirit. And, although 
the suggestion has been made that we 
should have surrendered the question 
of discussion to the United States Gov- 
ernment before the negotiations took 
place, I think as negotiations are pro- 
ceeding amicably, I need hardly pursue 
the argument. As to the general 
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outlook on Foreign Affairs to which 
the right honourable Gentleman 
alluded, I find it very difficult to fit in 
the facts with the account which he gives. 
I do not think that he could bring up 
with respect to our present relations with 
Foreign Powers anything to justify the 
opinion of the right honourable Gentle- 
man in distrusting the action of the pre- 
sent Government in regard to foreign 
affairs. I do not believe that when the 
right honourable Gentleman comes to 
discuss the question of China in detail, 
when he looks at the events of last year 
in regard to the Soudan, when he looks 
also at what has occurred in Crete re- 
ceutly—that he will have any reason to 
say that, though it may have been neces- 
sary to wait, though every expectation 
has not been immediately realised, there 
will be any want in the end of success 
owing to the patience and moderation 
which have been shown, and in the way 
our demands have been put forward. And, 
I think, Sir, I cannot do better than to 
quote the expression already made use 
of to-night, that we should look at these 
things as a whole. It is easy to pick out 
some detail in the negotiations and diffi- 
cult operations carried on in the East of 
Eurepe, in which the Government have 
not realised all that is desirable, but the 
best. answer to the criticisms so freely 
made by the right honourable Gentleman 
is to look at the present state of our re- 
lations abroad, and also to weigh them 
by the consideration shown at present to 
the British Government in all their 
foreign relations. 


Gracious Speech. 


LizvTENANI-CoLonEL A. LOCKWOOD 
(Essex, Epping): I hope I may be par- 
dened if I turn the attention of the House 
from the things of war to things of peace ; 
to a subject. of the greatest importance 
ccneerning our own affairs at home, one 
that occupies a very prominent position 
in the Gracious Speech from the Throne 
-—l mean the subject of Secondary Edu- 
cation. Last year, on the opening day of 
the Sessien, when I addressed the House,. 
I ventured to express a hope that this 
question of Secondary Education would 
be brought prominently, in a definite 
fcrm, before the House at the earliest 
possible period, and [hopethat both sides 
of the House will assist in expediting the 
measure. The statesmanlike speech of 
the Lord President of the Council in in- 
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troducing the Bill in another place last 
Session acted, as I have no doubt it was 
intended to act, in producing great in- 
terest throughout the country on this sub- 
ject of Secondary Education. I have no 
knowledge of the Bill that is to be intro- 
duced this year, but I may fairly presume 
that it is on the same lines as that intro- 
duced last year’in another place. It may 
be objected by some that that Bill is 
somewhat meagre in detail. If I mayven- 
ture to express an opinion on this sub- 
ject, it would be that this very fault—if 
fault it be—-is the virtue of the Bill. Be- 
fore we settle details of Local Adminis- 
tration we certainly require to have an 
organising head. We do not require at 
present to set about establishing second- 
ary schools throughout the country. What 
we do require is to set to work and find 
out what is the quality of the secondary 
schools we already possess in the country. 
To acquire this information the country 
requires for a year or two the services of 
a well-equipped, well-organised Education 
Office, with power to inspect schools and 
ascertain the true ‘needs of secondary 
education. This Education Office will 
need the guidance and support of a good 
Educational Council, and all the existing 
local authorities. At the beginning of the 
present reign a most complicated system 
of management existed in the Royal 
Palaces. Authority and duties of different 
ofticers had survived in forms so little 
suited to existing circumstances that 
three servants might be working in the 
samc room responsible to three different 
officers of State. Housekeepers, pages, 
and housemaids were under the Lord 
Chamberlain, while footmen were under 
the Master of the Horse, and the cooks 
and porters were under the Lord Steward. 
The Lord Steward was responsible for 
finding the fuel, an@ having the fires 
laid ; the Lord Chamberlain had to pro- 
vice for having them lighted. The out- 
side of the windows was under the 
authority of the Woods and Forests; the 
inside was in the province of the Lord 
Steward. The natural consequence of all 
this division of authority was that it took 
months of correspondence to-cause the 
fires to be lit, or at all events, to get the 
cormonest repairs executed. Many neces- 
sary duties were left: undone, because it 
was nobody’s business to do them. How- 
ever, by the exercise of a little common 
sense and tact these anomalies were re- 
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medied. Economy was effected, and the 

work is at the present time thoroughly 
well done. Though these abuses have 
become a curiosity of the past as regards 
the Royal Household, absurdities just as 
great are in full swing in our educational 
system. Here we have four public bodies 
dcing work which in most countries is 
confided to one, or at most to two, autho- 
rities. And even these four do not include 
the governing bodies or the Universities 
and other institutions which, by their 
examinations, have done so much to raise 
the standard of secondary education in 
Evgland. These four chief authorities 
on secondary education are—first, the 
Charity Commission; second, the Edu- 
cation Departinent ; third, the Science 
and Art Department; and fourth, the 
Local Authorities and County Councils. 
The first of these authorities—the Charity 
Comrission—has existed ever since 1853 
for the better administration of all kinds 
of charitahle endowments. The most im- 
portant part of their powers, as far as 
education is concerned, are those supplied 
by the Endowed Schools Act, dating 
originally from 1869. In the case of an 
edi:cational charity the Commissioners 
may propose a new scheme, but it must 
be approved in the first instance by the 
Education Department, \jand ultimately 
be submitted to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The endowments knownto be sub- 
ject to the Endowed Schools Act are of 
great value. From these sources about 
£650,000 a year are available for educa- 
ticnal purposes. It will be at once seen 
that the Charity Commission has exer- 
cised a very great deal of influence on the 
Secondary education of the country. 
Then comes the Education Department, 
founded 60 years ago, controlling all 
pullic elementary schools—Board and 
Voluntary. It is supposed popularly that 
our Education Department has no con- 
nection with Secondary Education, but 
to this limit there are two great excep- 
tions: many higher grade Board Schools, 
as at present administered by the De- 
partment, and also the Evening Con- 
tinuation Schools. At first the pupils at 
the Board Schools were confined to six 
or seven standards. But as some of them 
passed the sixth standard before they 
were ready to leave the school, so they 
outgrew the seventh, and for want of a 
suitable higher school, or some other rea- 
son, they remained in the so-called pub- 
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lic elementary school. In some cases a 
number of the most promising children 
from different schools were collected in 
one superior establishment. In others an 
ordinary Board School added an addi- 
tional ex-Standard VII. Class at the top. 
Some people have denied that such 
schools are secondary at all, but the Royal 
Commission of 1895 settled that point 
when they definitely pronounced them 
to be secondary “as regards the higher 
part of their curriculum.” It is quite 
true that some of the School Boards have 
supplied mest valuable and much-needed 
lcwer secondary education, and they are 
deserving all credit. for havin filled the 
gap which exists, but the Education Act 
of 1870 limits its aid to schools in which 
“elementary education is the prineipal 
part of the education given.” In Evening 
Continuation Schools since 1890 this re- 
striction is no longer necessary, though 
in all respects they remain under the 
control of the Education Department. 
Since the Code of 1893 these schools have 
been signally successful, and in the last 
four years their attendance has been 
tretled. Another Department. which 
deals with Secondary Education in Eng- 
land is the Science and Art Department. 
It has existed for forty years and more 
in its present form, to give grants through- 
out the country to schools and indi- 
viduals for instruction in _ science 
and art according to its regulations. 
It is a Central Authority so far as 
any such authority exists for Technical 
Instruction, and it has assisted much in 
the development of Secondary Education. 
The Schools of Science and Art, though 
they are supposed to be educationally in- 
separable from the higher grade schools, 
are under the supervision of the Science 
and Art Department, and not under the 
supervision of the Education Departiment. 
Yet the class room in which che work of 
the school is carried on may be an ‘n- 
tegral portion of the buildings of a pvblic 
elementary school, and the funds for their 
erection may have been, and in many 
cases are, raised by the School Board as 
part of the Elementary Education rate. 
One headmaster presides over the Higher 
Grade Board School, including the 
Science and Art Department, but the 
Education Department Inspector will not 
enter the school of Science and Art, and, 
on the other hand, the Science and Art 
Inspector will not enter the class-room of 
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the Elementary School proper. Then we 
have a fourth department, the County 
Council Department. In 1889 the County 
Council received power to raise rates for 
technical instruction. In 1890 the 
County Councils became possessed of a 
very large sum of money, popularly 
known as “whisky money,” and, a large ° 
portion of that money has been assigned 
to the purposes of technical instruction, 
and, according to the latest statistics that 
sum amounts to about two-thirds of a mil- 
lion pounds. The Science and Art De- 
partment has to decide as to what sub- 
jects can be brought under the head of 
“technical instruction,” and that Depart- 
ment has admitted every subject which 
can be reasonably taught in secondary 
schools, excepting Greek and Latin. It 
cannot, however, under the Technical In- 
struction Act, 1889, recognise any subject 
of instruction excepting in so far as it is 
of technica] or commercial or agricultural 
bearing; and, therefore, owing to this 
restriction, the tendency has been to my 
mind, a retrograde one, not from the 
point of view of educational efficiency or 
of general efficiency, but from the point of 
view of commercial advantage, or of 
specific preparation for a certain trade or 
employment, and it is inevitable that this 
sort of thing should have an injurious 
effect upon the schools. One school may, 
under existing circumstances, have five 
different authorities. [t may have its own 
governors, it may come under the 
dominion of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, it may be subject to the Oxford 
and Cambridge Joint Board Local Exami- 
nations, to the examination for the Col- 
lege of Preceptors, in addition to having 
to prepare its pupils for University and 
professional examination. It may have 
to work under a scheme of the Charity 
Commissioners, which must be sanctioned 
by the Education Department, and it may 
be earning erants for the Science and Art 
Department, and therefore be fettered by 
its regulations. It may also have a grant 
from the County Council, and therefore 
subject te regulstions from them. Each 
of these authorities may be dissatisfied 
with the management of the other, and 
may be jealous of each other, and there is 
nothing whatever to prevent them from 
crecting and subsidising two fresh schools, 
instead of making one perfectly efficient. 
There is an example of this in a petition 
addressed te the School Board for London 
[First Day. 
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hope Foundation, Deptford. 
Congregational School, and in their peti- 
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That is a | amply sufficient to satisfy all the require- 


ments of the neighbourhood for Secon- 


tion they say that they have heard with | dary Education, and that the scholars’ 
great concern that the Board have it in | fees at all these schools are of moderate 


contemplation to alter and adapt the | 


Blackheath Road Board School with a 
view to its being opened gratuitously as a 
Science and Art School for advanced stu- 
dents; that, by the schemes regulating 
the Abbey and Stanhope Foundation, the 
income thereof (except a specific portion 
thereof distributable to poor persons) is 
exclusively applicable to the maintenance 
of a Science and Art School; that the 
school of the Foundation has for several 
years past been carried on in school build- 
ings situate in Church Street, Deptford, 
but the site thereof having been 
condemned as undesirable and _ the 
school buildings as unsuitable by the 
Science and Art Department and the 
Technical Education Board of the London 
County Council, the memorialists are now 
building new Science and Art Schools at 
a cost of over ten thousand pounds, and 
such buildings are now fast approaching 
completion ; that the site of these new 
school buildings in the New Cross Road, 
Deptford, is within about 600 yards of 
the Blackheath Road Board School, and 
the road between them is for all but a 
few yards traversed by the tramway cars 
of the London and Greenwich Tramway 
Company ; that in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Blackheath Road Board 
School there are (in addition to the school 
now being built by the memorialists for 
200 boys and 200 girls) the following 
Secondary Schools — viz. the Roan 
Schools, Greenwich (for boys and girls) ; 
Colfe’s Grammar School and the Lewis- 
ham Grammar School at Lewisham ; 
Aske’s Schools (for boys and girls), and 


the Goldsmiths’ Institute at New Cross ; | 


Lieut.-Col. A. Lockwood. 








amount, and the schools contain a con- 
that the above-mentioned schools are 
siderable proportion of-free places ; that 
the opening of the Blackheath Road 
Board School for gratuitous instruction 
will greatly diminish the attendance at 
the above schools, and will probably 
render it necessary to close some or all 
of them. - The memorialists therefore 
respectiully urge that, in consideration oi 
the above-mentioned facts, the Board do 
not proceed with the conversion of the, 
Blackheath Road Board Schcol into « 
Secondary or Science and Art School. 
I think that that rather bears out what 


| Mr. Macnamaca said, that the School 


Board would be building new schools for 
the “fun of the thing.” English Secon- 
dary Education should be controlled as 
far as any Central Authority is necessary 
by one department, or by one branch of 
the department only, which should be or- 
ganised for that specific purpose. The 


present confusion is scandalous, and the ° 


waste of time is enormous, and the 
sooner our practical administration is 
given a chance the better for educgtion as 
a whole, and I trust that both sides of the 
House will work together, in order to 
rescue technical education from its pre 
sent position. 


Smr ASHMEAD BARTLETT (Sheffield, 
Ecclesall): I beg to move the adjourn- 
ment of the Debate. 


Question put. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at 11.50. 








ERRATUM. 


Through inadvertence the Speech of the Right Hon. H. H. Chaplin, Vol. LXII., 


page 480, 20 July, 1898, was “ starred,” thus indicating revision. 


not revised by the Right Honourable Gentleman. 


The Speech was 
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POOR ‘LAW RELIEF (DISFRa..CHISE- 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. MENT). 

Petitions for altcration of Law ;—From 
Wednesday, Sith February, 1899. Leeds ; — Horncastle ; — Nantwich ; — 
a: Penrith ; — Orsett ; — Truro; —High- 
worth and Swindon ;—and Camberwell ; 

|to lie upon the Table. 

Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 


Twelve of the clock. 


PETITIONS. 
AFRICAN MAILS. 
Petition from Helston, in favour of 
landing at Plymouth; to lie upon the 
Table. 


BRAJO NATH GHOSH. 
Petition from Sarangabad Thana, for 
inquiry into his case to lie upon the 


Table. 


CLOGHER UNION (DISMISSAL : OF 
GUARDIANS AND RATE COLLECTOR). 


Petition from Clogher, for inquiry ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


EAST INDIA (LAW OF SEDITION). 
Petition from Manchuri, against re- 
cent alteration ; to lie upon the Table. 


JUVENILE VAGRANCY. 
Petition for alteration of Law ;—From 
Croydon ;—Southampton ;—Shetheld ;— 
and, Hartlepool; to lie upon the Table. 


MALLAPPA, KALUBANDI. 

Petition from Kalubandi Mallappa, for 
redress of grievances; to lie upon the 
Table. " 

PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE. 

Petitions for Extension to Women ;— 
From Croydon (four) ;—and Dalmally ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


PETTY CUSTOMS (SCOTLAND). 
Petition of the East Coast Millers Asso- 
ciation for alteration; to lie upon the 
Table. 
POOR LAW ACT, ‘1897. 


Petition from Brecknock, for alter- 
ation of Law; to lie upon the Table. 


POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION ACT, 1836. 


Petition from Leighton Buzzard, for 
repeal; to lie upon the Table. 


VOL. LXVI. 


[Fourtn Sznrzs. | 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY. 
Petitions against ;—From Plymouth 
(seven) ; — Crawley ; — Stanbridge ;— 
Looe ; — Luton (three) ; —Horsham ;— 
Sparkhill; — South Bristol (four) ;— 
Holt ;—Weston on Trent ;—Wellington ; 
Eggington ;—Lower Sherringham ;— 
Norwich (three) ; Bedminster ;— 
Houghton Regis ; — Heath ;—Stoke :— 
Flitwick ;—Aspley Guise ;—Leagrave ; 
—Leighton Buzzard ;—Eaton Bray ;— 











Woburn Sands;—Husborne Crawley ; 
Woburn ;—Southend on Sea :—Totten- 
ham; -— Lincoln; — Helbon; — Kes- 
wick ; — Penruddock; — Wantage ;— 
West Hampstead ;—Hay Mill ;—Ever- 
sholt ; — Briston ; — Rishton ; — Had- 
leigh ;—Yeovil (two) ;—Cheltenham ;— 
Wycliffe; —- Sedgeberrow; — London 


(two) ;—Long Compton ;—Liverpool ;— 
Sheerness (two) ;—Birmingham (six) ;— 
Royston; — Glastonbury ; — Camber- 
well; -— Soham ; — Harborne (two) ;— 
Aston Manor ;—and, Aston; to lie upon 
the Table. 





THAMES CONSERVANCY ACT, 18394 
Petition from Amersham, for alter- 
ation of Law; to he upon the Table. 


TIRUMALAYACHARI. 
Petition from Nallurkadoo, for inquiry 
into his case; to lie upon the Tabie. 


VACCINATION 

Petitions for alteration of 

From Horsham ;—and, Portsmouth ; 
lie upon the Table. 


AOT, 1898. 
Law ; 


to 


VACCINATION ACT, 1838. 
Petitions for repeal ;—From Bodmin ; 
Eliesmere ; — Congleton ;— 
Chipping Sodbury ;—and, Garstang; to 
lie upon the Table. 


Goole : 








VIVISECTION. 
Petition from West Hartlepool for pro- 
hibition ; to lie upon the Table. 
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tHTURNS, RF PORTS, ETC. 
ARMY (WALITARY PRISONS). 

Copy presented, of a New Rule for 
Military Prisons (by Act); to lie upon 
the Table. 

INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
: (IRELAND). 

Copy presented,—of Rule made by the 
Intermediate Education Board for Ire- 
land, dated 31st August 1898 (by Act) ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


WINTER ASSIZES (IRELAND). 
Copy presented,—of Four Orders in 
Council, dated 2nd November 1898, for 
holding Winter Assizes in Ireland (by 
Act); to lie upon the Table. 


COUNTY OFFICERS AND COURTS 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1877 (RULES). 
Copy presented,—of Rules made by 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland and 
County Court Judges under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1897 (by Act) ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


PHARMACY ACTS (IRELAND). 
Copy presented,—of Order in Council, 
dated 19th November 1898, approving 
of Regulations made by the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Ireland (by Aci); to 
lie upon the Table. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
ACT (IRELAND), 1877. 

Copy presented,—of Order in Council, 
dated 19th November 1898, giving effect 
to Rules of Court under The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1897 (by Act) ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1898 (RULES). 
Copy presented,—of Order in Council, 
ated 16th August 1898, making Rules 
ander the Act (by Act); to lie upon the 


Table. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1898 (RULES). 

Copy presented,—of Two Orders in 
Council, dated 22nd December 1298, 
making Rules under the Act (by Act); 
to lie upon the Table. : 

Copy presented,—of Two Orders in 
Council, dated 30th January 1898, 


making Rules under the Act (by Act); 
to lie upon the Table. 
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WATER ‘GAS COMMITTEE. 

Copy presented,—of Report of the 
Departmental Committee appointed to 
inquire into the manufacture and use of 
Water Gas and other Gases containing a 
large proportion of Carbonic Oxide, to- 
gether with the Minutes of Evidence and 
Appendices (by Command); to lie upon 
the Table. 


POLLING ‘DISTRICTS (CAMBRIDGE). 

Copy presented,—of Order made by 
the County Council of the Administra- 
tive County of Cambridge constituting a 
new Polling District in the Eastern 
Division of the County of Cambridge, 
to be called the Horseheath Polling Dis- 
trict (by Act); to lie upon the Table. 


POLLING DISTRICTS (LANCASTER). 

Copy presented,—of Orders made ky 
the County Council of the County Pala- 
tine of Lancaster, re-dividing the Sourh- 
port and Westhoughton Parliamentary 
Divisions into convenient Polling Dis- 
tricts (by Act); to lie upon the Table 


POLLING DISTRICTS (SOUTHAMPTON) 

Copy presented,—of Orders made ly 
the County Council of the Administra- 
tive County of Southampton, altermg 
the Bishopstoke and Hursley Polling 
Districts in the Andover Parliamentary 
Division, and the North Saddesley and 
North Stoneham Polling Districts in 
the New Forest Parliamentary Divison 
of the County (by Act); to lie upon the 
Table. 


NEW WRITS ISSUED. 

For City of* Birmingham (North 
Division), in the room of The Right 
Honourable William Kenrick (Chiltern 
Hundreds); County of Lanark (North 
Western Division), in the room of John 
Goundry Holburn, esquire, deceased ; 
County of York, West Riding (Rother- 
ham Division), in the room of The 
Right Honourable Arthur Herbert Dyke 
Acland (Manor of Northstead). 


PARLIAMENTARY CONSTITUENCIES 
(ELECTORS, ETC.). 

Address for “Return showmg, with re- 
gard to each Parliamentary Constituency 
in the United Kingdom, the tota! niun- 
ber, and, as far as possible, the number 
in each Class of Electors on the Register 
now in force; and also, showing the 
Population and Inhabited !ouses in 
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each Constituency (in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 72, of Ses- 
sion, 1898).”—(Sir Charles Dilke.) 


THE BALLOT: GOVERNMENT 
BUSINESS: PRECEDENCE. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREASURY 
(The Right Hon. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester): I beg to move, Sir. 

“That no Bills, other than Government Bills, 
be introduced in anticipation of the ballot, 
and that all Members who desire to ballot, 
whether for Bills, or Motions for the first four 
Tuesdays of the Session, do hand in their 
names at the Table during the sitt'ug of the 
House on the first or second day of the Session, 
and that a copy of such Notices >e bended in 
at the latest during the sitting of the House 
on the third day of the Session : 

“That the ballot for the precedence of the 
said Bills and Motions be taken on the third 
day of the Session at a convenient time and 
place to be appointed by Mr. Speaker, and 
that the introduction and First Reading of 
Bills on the fourth day be taken before Ques- 
tions and as soon after Three o’clock as Mr. 
Speaker may deem convenient. (Mr. A. J. 
Lalfour.) 


*Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): Before this motion is passed I 
should like to say a few words with 
respect to it. In one sense it may be 
regarded as a formal motion, for the 
convenience of the House, which the 
Leader of the House now makes once a 
year, and in many respects we are all 
glad of it. But, Sir, anyone who looks 
carefully into the matter will know that 
the word which some speakers use, 
“farce,” which has now become quite 


« Parliamentary one, applies more 
strongly to this balloting business 
and its sequences than to al- 


most anything else in our procedure. 
I really do not know whether hon. 
Members have carefully investigated 
what this system amounts to. Yester- 
day something like 500 Members put 
down their names for the chance of the 
ballot, and each one of them hopes that 
he will get the chance of a place. Last 
year I devoted a little spare time in in- 
vestigating what had been the actual 
results during the last eight or 
ten years, in regard to this matter of 
the introduction of Bills by hon. Mem- 
bers. I venture to say that not 4 
per cent. of the Bills ever have the 
slightest chance of receiving a discus- 
sion, and of those that do receive a 
discussion, not half get the smallest 
chance after Whitsuntide of discussion 
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in Committee, and of those which do 
obtain a discussion in Committee hardly 
one goes through. I can give one in- 
stance of one which received the Royal 
Assent, and that was_ the Liverpool Court 
of Passage Bill—a purely local Bill. But 
it was quite local, as I have 
said, and unopposed. But, Sir, Bills 
which are intended to effect any real 
reform under present circumstances, as 
everyone knows, stand no chance. [If 
there are half a dozen Members who are 
against a Bill, and the rest of the House 
in favour of it, it is impossible that that 
Bill can be proceeded any further with 
at any stage during which even an in- 
dividual Member has a right to say “I 
object.” It is too evident that the 
demand for this legislation, if that is 
indicated by the number of Members who 
put their names down and go to ballot, 
is growing; but, on the other hand, it 
is equally evident, that the chances of 
their Bills ever being discussed are 
rapidly diminishing. I do not see the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
the University of London, in his place, 
but he uttered his accustomed wail last 
evening that a particular measure was 
not mentioned in the Queen’s Speech. 
He knows perfectly well that that 
measure did get—almost accidentally, I 
believe—before a Grand Committee on 
one occasion. There were a compara- 
tively small number of Members with 





strong but very legitimate reasons 
for opposing that measure I had 


the honour to be in the chair and 
that measure received very careful con- 
sideration. It was sent back to this 
House, and of course the usual result 
followed—it was perfectly impossible to 
get it through. Times were when such 
a Bill as that would have been dealt 
with by 30 or 40 Members interested 
in it. After Government Business those 
Members would have stopped and dealt 
with a most useful piece of legislation ; 
but this has all been changed. 
In February, 1888, by a revolution 
in our procedure we stopped all that, 
and it is now in the power of any one 
Member to stop all progress of a 
measure by simply saying “I object.” 
The right hon. Gentleman, the Leader 
of the House, may say that he is not 
interested in this; he may tell us that 
he has no interest as a Member of the 
Government. That is so. But I appeal 





to the right hon. Gentleman, as_in- 
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terested in the efficiency of the House 
of Commons as a working machine, and 
urge that he has some responsibility in 
seeing that our proceedings should be 
fruitful. The very fact that the leader 
of the House makes this motion to-day 
shows that we do commit to him the 
power of regulating our proceedings in 
this respect; but I do say that the 
demand for this sort of legislation—the 
expectation of it among our constituents 
—is growing, and that the chances are 
rapidly diminishing, and that as a 
matter of fact the whole thing under 
our present procedure is a perfect farce. 
I speak quite disinterestedly in this 
matter ; my name is not on the back of 
any Bill which will appear before the 
House this Session, but I have had some 
little experience in these things. It 
was once my lot to conduct a Bill of a 
controversial character through Grand 
Committee. I have also often sat as, 
Member and Chairman of those Com- 
mittees, and it is therefore in the 
light of that experience that I make 
these few observations in the hope that 
the Government will, in small matters, 
as well as in large, consider whether 
some remedy cannot be found for the 
present state of things. I believe there 
are one or two very small alterations in 
our procedure which could be made, 


Business 


which would give every Session of 
the House two or tiree Bills some 
chance of passing. I am not one 


of those who can be considered as an 
admirer of the great mass of these 
Bills, because, as a matter of fact, I 
generally take a holiday on Wednesday 
afternoons when they are being dis- 
cussed, knowing full well that they will 
go no further, but I do, Sir, think that 
it rather concerns our honour, and dig- 
nity, and efficiency that we should not 
go through the process of raising ex- 
pectations, of dealing with all sorts 
of subjects, when we know perfectly 
well that a very small percentage indeed 
of those subjects will ever be discussed, 
and that hardly any of them will really 
get into Committa>. 

*Sir F. POWELL (Wigan) : I rise 
only to call attention to the change 
which has been made as regards the 
power of rejecting Bills. In the days 
of the half-past twelve o’clock rule a 
Member had power to object to the 
second reading stage being taken, and 
to the Committee stage being taken, 
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but, after that, his power of objection 
ceased. He could not object to the 
report stage, nor to the third reading, 
But under the present conditions, objec- 
tion can be taken to these Bills at all 
their stages after midnight. The oppor- 
tunities and chances of private Members 
are, and have been, diminishing year 
after year, and for my own part, I 
should be glad to see the old liberties 
and opportunities of private Members 
restored to them. I, myself, am in 
charge of a Bill on behalf of the County 
Councils Association, the object of which 
Bill is to prevent the pollution of rivers, 
It is a Bill of the greatest importance, 
and I cannot help thinking that it is 
something like a scandal that a Bill of 
that magnitude should be stopped year 
after year by the single individual action 
of a Member who comes from Ireland. 

THe FIRST LORD oF re 
TREASURY: Neither the hon. Gentle- 
men who initiated this discussion, nor 
my right hon. Friend behind me, will 
expect me to deal with the very com- 
plicated matters they have raised. It 
is evident we cannot deal adequately 
with the matters unless we discuss first 
the twelve o’clock rule, and the powers 
of single individual members to stop 
the Bill, and secondly, the whole method 
of balloting—and whether any substi- 
tution for the chances of the ballot can 
be arrived at. That, I think, should 
be a matter for the House itself. But, 
I think, I may say that the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, and my hon. Friend 
behind me, are a little too pessimistic 
in their views of private Bill legislation. 
It is perfectly true that the great mass 
of private Bills are not discussed, still 
less passed, but if you go through the 
list of Legislative Reforms, you will see 


that a very considerable number of 
private Members’ Bills are every year 
added to the Statute Book. 


Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean): Wholly unopposed. 

Tne FIRST LORD or TE 
TREASURY: No doubt, as the right 
hon. Baronet says, chiefly unopposed 
Bills. 

Sir C. DILKE: Wholly unopposed. 

Tue FIRST LORD or THE 
TREASURY: Well, I do not see that 
the Nonconformist Marriage Bill --a Bill 
of so interesting a character as that— 
deserves to be classed as an unopposed 
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Bill. That was passed last Session. 
But what I would ask the House to re- 
member is this: By some means or 
other, every legislative assembly in the 
world finds itself under the necessity of 
smothering the great mass of projects, 
and proposed laws, which are brought 
before it. There are over 600 Gentlemen 
in this House, and of that number there 
is a large proportion having legislative 
ambitions, and some of them have legis- 
lative ambitions of more than one kind. 
It is quite evident, if the Government 
were to devote the whole of their time 
to this class of legislation, and abandon 
all hope of legislating on their own ac- 
count, and give up every hour at their 
disposal to the time of private Members, 
they could not get through even more 
than a small fraction of these projects 
of legislation. Many of these Bills get 
crushed out principally by the action of 
the ballot, and more particularly still 
by the action of the House on private 
Members’ rights. In America they 
have a different method of clearing the 
order book. But somehow or another, 
the great mass of these projects, because 
no time can be given to their adequate 
discussion, are lost. | Whether our par- 
ticular method of clearing them off is 
the best or not, I cannot say, but as 
the hon. Member opposite has not yet 
laid before us any detailed scheme 
which would alter this procedure to any 
advantage, perhaps, we ought not now 
to attempt any sweeping measure of re- 
form. I have no doubt that what he 
has said upon the subject has called 
attention to the matter, and perhaps, 
in time to come, some more perfect 
method will be brought before us; but 
until then, perhaps, the House will con- 
sent now to pass the resolution which 
everybody thinks to be a great improve- 
ment upon the system in force before 
the present system came into operation, 
and then we will proceed to the debate 
upon the Address. 


Motion carried. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: In accordance with 
the order just made, I fix twelve o’clock 
to-morrow in Committee Room No. 10 
for the taking of the Ballot, and per- 
haps it is as well that I should say to 
the House that the introduction and 
the first reading of the Bills will be 
taken on Friday as soon as_ possible 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO 
HER MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS 
SPEECH. 
Szconp Day. 
QULEN’S SPEECH (MOTION 
ADDRESS). 
Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [7th February], 
“That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty as followeth :— 


FOR AN 


“Most Gracious Sovereign, 


“We Your Majesty’s most dutiful and | 
loyal subjects, the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
Parliament assembled, beg leave to offer our 
humble thanks to Your Majesty for the 
Gracious Speech which Your Majesty has ad- 
dressed to both Houses of Parliament :— 
(Captain Bagot :)— 

Question again proposed :—Debate 
resumed : — 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Question, to add the words,— 

“And we humbly pray Your Majesty to 
direct Your Ministers to take early and 
effective measures to assist the Chinese 
Government in maintaining the territorial 
independence of the Chinese Empire, and 
especially of the Province of Manchuria, in 
accordance with the Resolution of 1st March 
1898 unanimously affirmed by this House :”— 
(Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett :)— 


CHINESE EMPIRE (TERRITORIAL 
INDEPENDENCE). 
*Sirn E. ASHMEAD BARTLETT (Shef- 
field, Ecclesall) : The principal subject 
to which I propose to call the attention 
of the House this afternoon is the ques- 
tion of the present position of China and 
of our relations with other Powers with 
regard to that Empire. But before 
touching that subject I feel bound to 
say a few words with regard to state- 
ments that were made last night on 
both sides of the House as to what has 
recently happened in the island of 
Crete. I do not propose to speak at 
length on this subject because the 
House is fairly familiar with my views, 
but a statement was made last night, 
which, if passed over in_ silence, 
might become, in the public mind, 
established as a fact. There was an 
attempt made last night’ by all the 
speakers who took part in the debate 
upon this question to put a couleur 
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of affairs of Crete, and to say that all 
sections of the population, both Moslems 
end Christians, of Crete were now well 
satisfied and well governed. That is 
an entire mistake. I regret that it 
should be a mistake, because I should 
be very glad indeed, if, after such 
a period of trouble and turmoil and suf- 
fering, the Cretan population were in 
the enjoyment of good government, and 
were contented. But, as a matter of 
fact, the condition of the great majority 
of the Mussulmans in Crete, unless some 
change has come over their position 
within the past week, with which I am 
unacquainted, and which I think is not 
likely, is more desperate than it has 
ever been before. As I have already 
told the House—and I venture to repeat 
it—the Cretan population comprises 
some 80,000 or 100,000 Cretan Mussul- 
mans, who have been driven from 
their homes, have had all their pro- 
perty and their land taken from them, 
their houses destroyed, their plantations 
and trees cut down or burnt, and who 
have been cooped up for two years in 
seaport towns, living upon a mere pit- 
tance of half an cke of bread a day, 
allowed them by the Turkish Govern- 
ment. These things have been suffered 
by these Mussulmans, owing to the 
action of the Powers, and especially 
England, because the Cretan problem 
ought to have been settled two 
years ago as casily, and much 
more satisfactorily than it is supposed 





to have been settled now. There 
has been some talk of these men 
returning to their homes, and in 


fact, they have been invited to return. 
But they have no homes to go 
back to. They would be scattered 
about in a helpless minority among 
villages where they would have no pro- 
tection. They would be at the mercy 
of the men who had robbed them, who 
had chased them from their homes, and 
who had murdered many of their co- 
religionists. Only yesterday there was 
a mournful telegram in the papers re- 
garding the refugees from Sitia, one of 
the districts in the south-eastern portion 
of the Island. There was a dreadful 
massacre in Sitia in 1887—1100 Mussul- 
mans murdered in cold blood by their 
Christian neighbours. Yet, I do not re- 
member hearing one single word said in 
this House with regard to that massacre, 
except by my humble self, and my hon. 
Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett. 
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Friend the Member for King’s Lynn, 
Now look at the other side. An Ar- 
menian agent was most regrettably mur- 
dered, and that matter has been 
brought to the attention of this House 
on many occasions by various speakers. 
The murder of one man, a Christian, is 
therefore a subject for constant com- 
plaint, but the murder of 1100 Mussul- 
mans is not worth a word. More Cretan 
Mussulmans were massacred without 
any conflict at Sitia in 1897 than Bul- 
garian Christians were slain at Batok 
in 1876 after its capture in severe fight 
by Turkish forces, Yet Europe rang with 
the story of Batok, while the horrors 
of Sitia have been quietly ignored. The 
Powers have sent Prince George to Crete, 
and his appointment will be a_ per- 
petual monument to the Turks of 
Christian injustice, especially after their 
late victorious war and most moderate 
terms of peace. I wish to say at 
the present moment that I believe that 
Prince George’s intentions are good. I 
had the opportunity lately of hearing 
the views of the present Lord High 
Commissioner of Crete personally, and I 
believe thoroughly that when H.R.H. 
distinctly affirms that he means to see 
justice done, he intends to do so. But, 
however good his intentions may be, he 
is quite helpless. What can he do with- 
out force? What can he do without 
money? Can he restore these 80,000 
Mussulmans to their homes? I invite 
my right honourable Friend Mr. Brodrick, 
whom I hope I may be _ permitted 
to congratulate upon the distinguished 
position he now holds, to answer that 
question. How are these wretched 
people to be protected when they 


go back to their homes, and what 
power has Prince George, even 


with the best of intentions, of protecting 
them? That problem now resolves itself 
into a question of two essentials. It 
is a question of money and it is a ques- 
tion of military force. It would be 
possible to grant this protection if a 
certain number of the troops of the 
Great Powers were sent to certain posi- 
tions in the interior where they could 
be easily appealed to by the Mussul- 
mans to protect them from violence. 


But then there is the question of 
money. How can they return to 
their homes without money? They 


have got no money, and it is pro- 
posed to send them back from the sea- 
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nort towns to their villages in|Turks living there, but you can 
the country without money andjhardly find 2» hundred Turkish 
without means of obtaining shelter.|femilies in Greece to-day. Mm 


Taking £12 as the cost of sending back 
cach family, and reckoning five to a 
family, a sum of at least £150,000 is 
required for the sending back of these 
people. That sum ought to be pro- 
vided by the Great Powers, or at any 
rate, the Great Powers shouid see that 
it is provided. It is their bounden 
duty to do so, because they are respon- 
sible for the sufferings of these poor and 
wretched people. Unless the Powers 
do so, these people will go back to star- 
ration, or they will emigrate. If they 
emigrate, they will go to other parts of 
the Turkish Empire, and will carry with 
them a bitter memory of the wrongs 
they have suffered, and will avenge those 
wrongs upon the Christians at the first 
opportunity. The troubles in Armenia 
Mussulman 


were begun by refugees 
from the Balkan Peninsula—by men 
who had seen their homes destroyed 
end their families murdered by Rus- 
sians. When these got the oppor- 
tunity of avenging themselves upon 
their wretched unfortunate Armenian 


neighbours they did so. If this is, in- 
deed, the state of Crete, as I know it to 
be, what a lesson you are giving to these 
people of the injusticé of Christian 
powers. You have allowed all these 
things to happen in Crete through your 
own divisions, and through European 
jealousies,and now you are going to per- 
mit these 80,000 Mussulmans of Candia 
to be ruined and to be forced to emi- 
grate. That is the lesscn you are 
giving to the world, and_ especially 
to the Mussulman world, of the way in 
which the great Powers of Europe main- 
tain justice. There is an idea on the 
other side of the House, and, perhaps, 
also, but to a lesser extent, on this side 
ef the House, that all the injustice which 
is committed in these countries is per- 
petrated by Mussulmans upon Christians. 
There can be nothing more untrue, 
nothing more inaccurate. The whole 
history of Turkey in Europe during the 
present century is the history of injustice 
done by Christians to Mussulmans. All 
these countries which are now inde- 
pendent, and over whose independence so 
many rejoice, were once possessed of a 
large Mussulman population. In Greece, 
for instance, when she obtained her 
liberty, there were nearly a million of 





Thessaly, the few Mussulman landed 
proprietors who have ventured to remain 
have been treated by the Greek Tri- 
bunals with the greatest injustice. One 
of the leading Greek judges in Thessaly, 
in answer to a remonstrance about the in- 
justice with which the Turks were being 
treated, said he was merely taking his 
revenge. As a matter of fact, the bare 
idea of obtaining any justice in Greece is 
an absurdity. In Bulgaria, there were 
two millions of Mussulmans when she 
obtained her independence ; to-day there 
are barely 400,000 who remain. The 
rest have been chased away, 
ruined, plundered, and destroyed. It 
is the same in Servia. housands oi 
the Mussulmans there were murdered, the 
rest were exiled, and went, as so 
many others have gone, to the Turkish 
provinces in Asia Minor. After this you 
are surprised that they exhibit a spirit of 
fanaticism,. and show a desire to have 
their revenge, for the wrongs they have 
suffered, upon the Christians in those 
parts. The fact is that these small 
Christian nationalities have net been a 
success, and are not a success. 
They are eaten up by mili- 
tary spirit—they ere consumed with 
officialism. Talf of the population are 
either officials or soldiers; they are all 
in debt, and certainly they ail want to 
get that which belongs to somebody else. 
The Servian maltreats the Bulgarian, and 
then they both join to maltreat the 


Greek. They are all ready to attack 
each other, and they are a grave 
danger to the peace of Europe. 


So far from their being the ideaf 
countries which many persons in Eng- 
land think them to be, these small 
Christian nationalities prove to be so 
great a nuisance that probably Europe 
will have to take some steps to consoli- 
date them, or establish some European 
control amongst them. My cbject in 
raising this subject was to urge Her 
Majesty's Government to do some- 
thing practical for the Mussulmans in 
Crete, and by so doing they will do 
great good to the Christians in Turkey. 
It is no use saying that everybody is 
satisfied with the condition of Crete. The 
English people may believe it, because 
they will believe anything if they are 
are told to do so by the newspapers ; but 
[Second Day. 
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you cannot make the ruined Mussulmans 
of Crete, who are being forced to emi- 
grate, believe this. You cannot make 
the eighteen millions of Mussulmans in 
Asia Minor, to whom these men will be 
forced to fly for refuge, believe it 
either. Therefore, in the interests 
of the Christian peoples of Turkey, and 
for the reputation of the Great. Powers, 
and of England herself, I beg the Govern- 
ment to take the advice of their able 
officers on the spot, and do something 
practical to save these Mussulmans from 


can 


absolute ruin. There is one 
thing that the Government can 
do. They can refuse to allow 
Sir Herbert Chermside to be hustled 


out. There is no one whom the Camerilla 
of Athens hate more than Sir Herbert 
Chermside, because he knows everything 
in connection with the Island. It may be 
denied, but there have been intrigues 
against him for some time past, and 
there was a report that he was about to 
be recalled. I sincerely hope that that 
is not true, and that he will remain as 
long as he possibly can for the protec- 
tion and benefit of the Mussulmans of 
Candia. Sir Herbert Chermside is a 
most able and impartial officer, and is 
trusted by both Moslems and Christians. 
There is one further subject I wish to 
mention. I wish to make a protest— 
I shall probably be the only person who 
makes it—against the grossly illegal 
way in which the final evacuation of Crele 
was carried out. The Government had 
no policy of their own in Crete ; that has 
been admitted. And so our gallant Ad- 
miral took the matter into his own hans, 
and he removed the Turkish troops from 
Crete, and lowered the Turkish flag. 
That action was a very sailor-like and, 
perhaps, natural way for a British Ad- 
miral to deal with such matters. But his 
action was none the less grossly illegal, 
and a most serious breach of Interna- 
tional law; unless, indeed, we say that 
there is to be one law for the Mussul- 
mans and another for the Christians. 
It cannot be denied that the hauling 
down of the flag of a sovereign by force, 
when you are not in a state of war, is an 
act of gross illegality. I wonder what 
the Government would say if Rus- 
sian and French Admirals were to try 
the same procedure in Ireland. The 
position of Turkey and Crete, and Eng- 
land and ‘reland are very similar. 
In both cases you have a Government by 
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right of conquest, a minority which dif- 
fers from a majority, and a bitter an- 
tagonism of religion. Supposing there 
was a rebellion in Ireland, and the 
Loyalists were driven to the coast 
towns, and that the Russian, French, 
and German fleets proceeded to 
those coast towns, and, not being 
in a state of war with England, 
proceeded to insist upon the English 
troops departing and the English 
flag being hauled down; what would be 
the opinion of the people of this country, 
and what would be their view of an act 
of such gross illegality as that? These 
are considerations worth consideration. 
I hope the Government will remem- 
ber them in their policy of intimidation 
which they have adopted towards the 
Turkish Government, and which is ap- 
proved of by honourable Gentlemen op- 
posite, and by many honourable Genile- 
men on this side. Two facts should be 
remembered. The first is that we are the 
greatest Mussulman Power in the world, 
and we must consider the feelings of our 
Mussulman subjects. Those subjects 
have been amongst the most useful and 
loyal of the Empire. During recent 
years there has been a great move- 
ment towards unity and _ solidarity 
amongst the Mussulman _ popula- 
tion. That was shown the other day, 
in the speech of the German Emperor, 
the new ally of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and a speech coming from 
such a high authority is worth con- 
sidering. In that speech the German 
Emperor said he trusted that the 300 
millions of Mussulmans in the world 
would regard the Sultan of Turkey with 
respect and veneration. It was a strong 
thing to say, but it was said, and it 
represents a great fact ; it represents the 
fact that the Sultan is now looked up to 
as the Caliph of Islam by three hun- 
dred million of Mussuimans through- 
out the world, and of those three hun- 
dred million people nearly one hundred 
millions own the sway of Her Majesty. 
Can you persuade these Mussulmans in 
Crete that there is not one law for 
the Christian and another for the Mus- 
sulman ? Take the action of Admiral 
Noel in hauling down the Turkish flag! 
I challenge my honourable Friend to 
deny that that was an act of the 
grossest illegality, and an act entirely 
without precedent, except in a state of 
war. The second thing to think about 
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is your position in Egypt, and I warn 
the Government most seriously thet they 
are laying up for themselves a tre- 
mendous danger in Egypt by the hostile 
policy they are taking with regard to 
Mussulmans—dangers which they may 
not foresee, but which are none the less 
real. I venture to predict that their 
action with regard to Turkey of late, if 
we should be involved in trouble with 
any great Power, would bear terrible 
fruit in Egypt. These are considera- 
tions worth regarding, and it is better 
to think about them now than to be 
cajoled by the very doubtful adulation 
which they receive from Christian 
fanatics for the anti-Turkish action of 
Admiral Noel. I apologise for dwell- 
ing so long on this subject, but probably 
I am the only person who will say 
what I have said, although many feel it. 
I have some special knowledge of affairs 
in the East, both from study and from 
personal experience, and I assure the 
House that I am convinced of the in- 
justice of the recent conduct of the four 
great Powers towards the Mussulmans of 
Crete. The question which I wish to call 
the attention of the House to is the 
present position of affairs in China. On 
the Ist March last, I had the honour to 
move in this House the following Reso- 
lution: “ That it is of vital importance 
to British influence and commerce 
that the independence of Chinese terri- 
tory should be maintained.” That Re- 
solution was formally accepted by the 
Government, and it was unanimously 
adopted in this House after considerable 
debate. This, therefore, may be fairly 
described as the national policy until 
that resolution is altered. I am aware, 
Sir, that in some quarters there was a 
good deal of ridicule thrown upon that 
Resolution, but that ridicule was either 
of persons very indifferent or very igno- 
rant; either from those on the one hand 
who were too nerveless to advocate any 
policy at all, or those who were in 
favour of a policy of reckless 
grab, regardless of consequences. 
I still think that the policy of 
maintaining the territorial integrity of 
the Chinese Empire is the only possible 
policy for this country at present, and 
the only possible policy for a free, com- 
merce-loving nation like England. There 
was a good deal of talk about “ spheres 
of influence” last year—that is a very 
catching phrase, and, indeed, so catching 
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was this phrase that even so cautious 
and dexterous an opportunist as 


the honourable Baronet, the Mem- 
ber for the Berwick Division of 
Northumberland, was, to a certain 


extent, captured by it, and trimmed 
his sails very close to that ill-omened 
breeze. My honourable Friend, the 
noble Lord, who has recently been visit- 
ing in China, and whom I hoped to have 
seen to-day, was also very much taken 
with this idea of spheres of influence. 
With that sailor-like spirit, not un- 
like the action of Admiral Noel, he 
was in favour of immediate action in 

China, and would have begun parti- 
tion at once, by seizing Chusan and 
even Shanghai. I venture to differ 
from the new Leader of the Opposition 
in his somewhat ironical comments upon 
the noble Lord’s visit. 

Sir H. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling): No, I made no_ ironical 
comment. 

*Sir_ E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Well, 
that is a matter of judgment of which I 
admit the Leader of the Opposition is 
a better judge than myself, but I rather 
understood that the right honourable 
Gentleman wished to depreciate the 
noble Lord’s visit. 

Sm H. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
Not at all. I wished to find out 
whether the noble Lord had been sent by 
the Government to China, because there 
vas so much about China in the news- 
papers, and I was only anxious to know 
the truth. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: For 
so distinguished a Member of this House, 
especially for one who comes from the 
North of the Tweed, it shows an extra- 
ordinary credulity and want of informa- 
tion to imagine that the noble Lord was 
sent out to China by the Government. 
But whatever may be the views of the 
right honourable Gentleman, and I 
think my estimate of the effect of what 
he said is a correct one, I do congratulate 
the noble Lord on his visit. I do that 
for two reasons, because, in the first 
place,I think it is likely to conduce io the 
strength of the Empire and to the in- 
formation which this country possesses ; 
in the second place, I congratulate the 
noble Lord because his visit has un- 
doubtedly led to his own enlighten- 
ment upon the condition of China. 
The noble Lord ,himself treated my 
Motion of last year with a good 
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deal: of good natured obloquy, but}lution of March 1, 1898. There is a 
kince then he has entirely accepted! phrase of which we have heard 
it. He now says that the only policy|a great deal lately from the 
is the policy mentioned in that Resolu-| Members of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
tion, viz., to keep China independent. | ment, viz., that of the “ open-door” In 


Therefore, I may well congratulate 
the noble Lord upon his visit. Any 
other policy, in my opinion, means 
ruin and disaster to China and 
to British interests. In my opinion 
the adoption of the policy of 
spheres of influence (and when I 
speak of spheres of influence I 
mean spheres in which the different 


Powers should have some real control) 
must tell in the long run in favour of 
the Power which has the greatest mili- 
tary strength, and especially military 
strength ‘that can be brought to 
bear upon the country in which 
those spheres of influence exist. 
Now, Russia possesses a consider- 
able force in and around Manchuria. 
When the Trans-Siberia Railway is 
finished Russia will be able to pour 
thousands of soldiers into Manchuria}! 
and Northern China. Pekin would then 
goon be in Russian hands, and in the great 
and rich provinces of Manchuria and 
Chi-li Russia would find a splendid re- 
cruiting ground for her armies, and 
eplendid material for the conquest of Cen- 
tral and Southern China. If Russia pos- 
sesses the power to do that, the question 
of spheres of influence on the part of 
other Powers will be utterly worthless. 
We shall be utterly unable to defend our 
sphere of influence in Yang-tse-Kiang 
Valley. That is an enormous sphere of 
influence ; it embraces millions of square 
miles. iow should we be able to defend 
such a territory, excepting just along 
the coast line, against 500,000 Russian 
soldiers, which is the force Russia could 
easily recruit in Northern China. An- 
other reason is that while our sphere 
of influence would be open to the 


trade of all nations, the spheres of 
influence of other nations would 
be closed against us. A _ further 
argument against it is that it is 


very doubtful whether we should have 
the support of the United States, if we 
went in for a policy of partition. I be- 
lieve we are sure of the support of the 
United States if we maintain the ter- 
torial integrity of China, but we should 
not have their aid if we adopted the 
poltor of spheres of influence. These are 

weighty reasons in favour of the reso- 


Sir H. Ashmead -Bartlett. 


my opinion that is one of those catch- 
penny phrases which are used to tickle 
the ear and mislead the understanding. 
If the policy of the open door means 
merely a verbal pledge given by cer- 
tain Powers that they will not exclude 
British 


commerce that is worthless, 
Some of these Powers, especially 
Russia, have actually military contro] 


over the provinces to which the open 
deor applies. The 
Russia gets complete 
Manchuria, you may 
that the open door in Manchr- 
ria will be slammed in our face. 
Step by step Northern China will be 
tussianized, and British trade wiil 
rigidly excluded. If the House wis 
to know what the commercial policy 
— is, it has only to look at v 
as happened on the Black Sea. Within 
the last twenty years the Black Sea has 
been turned into a Russian lake and 
deliberately reserved for Russian cx 


moment that 
control of 
rely on it 
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merce, There have been the usual iron- 
tariffs of Russia, directed especializ 
against this country. In additicn, 


every ship traversing the Black Sea fez 
commerce must now fly the Russian flag, 
and must be owned by a Russian. That 
direcily aims at British ships, and 
within the last two years that rule has 
been extended, and now applies not en} 
to ships going from one oe port 
to another in the Black Sea, but to 
all ships from the Baltic to 
any Russian port in the Black Sea. 
Every ship in the Black Sea is 
obliged to carry the Russian flag and 
to be owned by a Russian owner, 
or it is not allowed to land its cargo. i 
refer, of course, to Russian ports. A 
special duty of 8s. a ton has been put 
on British coal, with the result that our 





going 


coal trade with Russian ports in the Black 
Sea, which was 250,000 tons, has now 
fallen to under 50,000 tons. The 
moment Russia gets control of Man- 


same condition will apply, and a vere! 
promise or a written pledge will not & 
he slightest value. Our only mi ini 
interests of British trade is to keep 
China free from Russian military 
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political control. No one grudges Rus- 
sia full freedom for commerce or as many 
commercial outlets as she wishes, but 
do not allow her to use such outlets to 
deprive her neighbours of their indepen- 
dence, or for thrusting her own military 
autocracy and commercial monopolism 
on peoples who loathe it. There 
is not the slightest hindrance to 
Russian commerce in the Bosphorus or 
the Dardanelles, and the idea that 
Russia is endeavouring to obtain fresh 
ports in order to have a real output for 
her commerce is a fiction of the 
imagination. Ihave now dealt with the 
policy of the “open-door.” There is 
another phrase which Her Majesty’s 
Government have from time to time 
used, or at all events hinted at, for they 
have not actually used it. It is said 
that with regard to Manshuria it is “ too 
late.” That, I venture to say, is the 
argument of cowardice and despair. It 
is not yet too late, but it will be too late 
when the Trans-Siberian railway is com- 


plete. At the present moment the 
whole position is absolutely at our 
mercy. There are a few thousand 


Russian troops in Manchuria, but there 
isat present no force capable of holding 
the country against us if we choose to 
exercise our power. We are nearer the 
base; English soldiers are practically 
nearer Manchuria than Russian soldiers 
—except, of course, the troops already 
there—and we comma.d the sea. [sé js 
not too late. We hoid the position in 
the hollow of our hand if we oniy have 
the courage to act. With the aid of Japan 
and possibly of the United States, we 
could not only save Manchuria end 
Northern China, but we could, if we 
choose, wipe every Russian authority, 
military and political, out of Manchuria. 
But when the Trans-Siberian Railway is 
completed, it will be too late, not only to 
save Manchuria, Chi-li, and Northern 
China, but too late to save any part of 
the Chinese Empire which Russia may 
choose to attack. The military forces 
of Russia are enormous. She could easily 
raise an army of 500,000 men in 
the Provinces of Manchuria and Chi-li 
alone. Northern China could provide 
very formidable soldiers under Russian 
leaders. Neither England nor Germany 
has a force sufficient to deal with such 
an army as that. But why should we 
not use Japan. I wili put it ina different 
way. Why should we not use the 
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support which Japan is only .too 
anxious to give this country. We 


have heard there is some prejudice in 
high quarters against non-Christian 
and yellow races. In my opinion there 
is more liberty in Japan and a great 
deal more general happiness than 
there is in Russia. It may be said that 
Russia is nominally Christian, and that 
the Japanese are nominally Buddhists ; 
but surely that is no reason why we 
should deprive ourselves of the Japanese 
alliance when it would enable us to turn 
the situation in our favour, and save 
China. The time for action has arrived. 
It must be real and determined action, 
and not the shifting, shuffling policy 
followed in China last year, such as the 
withdrawal of British ships from Port 


Arthur. The Government have now 
realised by what has happened in 
the Soudan and by the Fashoda 


incident, the advantage of a determined 
policy. They have had a real success in 
the Soudan, a success shown by the 
congratulations and support of the hon. 
Members opposite, though the Leader 
of the Opposition and other speakers 
now appear inclined to pour a 
coul douche on the Soudan triumph. 
It is, however, a great success, and 
I congratulate Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment upon it. It is a success which has 
done them a great deal of good in the 
country, and which possibly has 
saved their political position. It is 
worth remembering, too, that it was a 
success due to the fact that the policy 
which was followed was not the policy 
of hesitating statesmen, but of clear- 
headed and far-sighted soldiers. it 
has been a great success, and I hope 
the Government will remember to what it 
was due. They will note also that the 
Opposition, which encouraged them in 
every move of their feeble policy, are 
now turning on them because of their 
failure in other respects. The cheers 
of the Opposition are dearly bought by 
Ministers. Ministers have during the 
last three years had many such 
cheers from the other side owing to their 
policy in the Transvaal, and their hesi- 
tation about the Soudan—cheers led by 
the honourable Member for Southamp- 
ton, and even the right honourable 
Gentleman the late Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. The Gentlemen who formerly cheered 
Ministers are now attacking them 
on the very same policy. The 
[Second Day. 
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Government have only to contrast 
the effect produced upon the interests 
of this country and upon their own posi- 
tion in the world by their action in the 
Soudan, and in connection with Fashoda, 
with the effect produced by the abandon- 
ment of Port Arthur, to realise the 
difference between ‘the two policies. 
It is possible that the strength 
recently shown by the Government 
is. due somewhat to. the alliance or 
understanding which certainly has been 
established with Germany, and regard- 
ing which the Government are very 
naturally reticent. I will not press 
them to divulge more than they feel they 
can impart to the House. I remember 
two years ago I ventured at a moment 
when everything German was exceedingly 
unpopular in this country, to urge that 
view as the only means of securing our 
position. I am glad the Government 
have now adopted it. Even the Colonial 
Secretary has been converted, and is 
taking great credit for his conversion. 
By that understanding, if it be effective, 


Address in 


the Government have undoubtedly 
secured political predominance in 
Europe. If they use that wunder- 
standing with Germany and biwk 


it up with an alliance with Japan, 
they will have the whole position 
in the hollow of their hand. The only 
practical policy of this country is to 
maintain the territorial independence of 
China. It is the only policy which will 
save it from falling under the despotism 
of Russia, which will safeguard our in- 
terests in the Yang-tsze Valley and main- 
tain peace. You need not interfere with 
Russian railways or concessions, but you 
must take steps to secure that Russian 
political and military influence are not 
extended over Northern China. You 
must have Consular agents in Manchuria 
to report what is being done there, you 
must get an understanding with Russia 
not to send more troops there. Steps 
must be taken in conjunction with other 
Powers to secure the commercial free- 
dom and territorial independence of 
China and the re-organisation of its 
military and political system. The policy 
of Russia in China is clear. It is to 
maintain in China, just as she did in 
Turkey, a Government as feeble and as 
backward as possible, in order, on the 
one hand, that China may be unable to 
offer effective resistance, and on the other 
hand that such a corrupt and feeble 
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Government may alienate European 
sympathy. It is the policy of the vul- 
ture which keeps the corpse rotten in 
order to gorge itself whenever oppor- 
tunity offers. The Government have got 
to see that effective influence is brought 
to bear upon the Government in Pekin 
and upon the island in Pekin, to which 
Lord Salisbury referred, in order to 
secure the regeneration of China. The 
regeneration of China is not impossible. 
The Chinese are a capable and an honest 
race. I believe the Chinese merchants 
have the best reputation of any in the 
East. They only want protection and 
encouragement. It may be slow busi- 
ness, but it must be deliberate and deter- 
mined business. It can be done in con- 
junction with the United States, Ger- 
many, and Japan. The policy of drift must 
be abandoned, otherwise we shall have to 
abandon the whole of China to Russia. 
I am quite confident that I shall be 
accused by some gentlemen of being a 
Russophobe. It is an old charge, and 
one which I will meet witu equanimity, 
but when right hon. and hon. Gentle- 
men accuse me, let them also deal with 
the facts which I have pui forward. I 
invite them to disprove my statements. 
It is my argument that it is to the in- 
terests of this country and of China as 
well as of the commercial liberty of 
nations that the integrity of China 
should be maintained. I am sure we 
shall hear something about the Eirenicon 
of the Tsar. I do not wish to throw any 
doubt on the motives of that eminent and 
illustrious personage. I believe he is a 
young and capable ruler, but he is no 
more capable of opposing the fixed and 
traditional policy of Russia than he is 
of spanning the moon. These _pro- 
posals may be very excellent, and 
I am quite sure they will be well 
received in Radical quarters and by 
certain representatives of the Noncon- 
formist Conscience, who are never 80 
happy as when they are patronising 
or being patronised by a military 
autocrat, who is offering incense at 
the shrine of the most ruthless per- 
secutor of all dissent. I do not wish 
to throw any doubt on the good motives 
of the Tsar, but I will say that I should 
like to see, as a prelude to this move- 
ment, some improvement in the con- 
dition of Russia itself. I should like to 
see some shred of liberty given to the 
millions of persons, Russian and 
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alien, who now’ groan under a 
tyranny darker and more hopeless than 
that of any Oriertal monarch. I will 
leave that consideration to the Noncon- 
formist Conscience, and to the Radicals, 
who are now stumping the country on 
the subject. If Russia wishes peace, 
why does she not give some practical 
evidence of her desire? Why is Port 
Arthur being fortified? Why was it 
occupied at’ all under circumstances 
of great deceit and breach of faith? 
When we first protested against the 
visit of the Russian fleet to Port Arthur, 
the assurance was given that it was only 
there for winter’ quarters for a few 
months. Why is Newch-wang being in- 
vaded and occupied? And why are 
Russian settlements being established 
in Manchuria? In Newch-wang, in 1897, 
British trade amounted to 350,000 
tons out of 711,000 tons, and Russian 
trade was only 1,400 tons, and yet 


that port is now being invaded 
by Russia. Why is the clang of 
arms being heard in every quarter 


of Russia? Why has the Russian Naval 
Budget been increased by two millions 
to be devoted to new construction! Why 
is the Black Sea fleet kept with steam 
up ready for instant action? Accord- 
ing to the Zimes correspondent Port 
Arthur and Talienwan are being fortified 
most extensively, and with the utmost 
speed. Everywhere there is seen mili- 
tary activity on the part of Russia. 
Another 7Z'imes correspondent, who 
visited the Russian arsenals, reports that 
military and naval preparations are go- 
ing on with tenfold greater energy, and 
that he did not anywhere hea 
a word about peace. If the Russian 
forces were withdrawn from Port 
Arthur, then we might believe 
the Eirenicon was real. While I do 
not doubt the personal motives of the 
Tsar, it cannot be denied that this move- 
ment coincides exactly with the neces- 
sities of Russian policy. Russia is not 
ready for war, and will not be until the 
Trans-Siberian Railway is complete. Her 
army is not yet armed with the newest 
weapons, there is considerable agricul- 
tural distress in the country, and French 
financial credulity in regard to Russian 
loans is almost exhausted. The Tsar’s pro- 
posal suits Count Mouravieff. While, no 
doubt, our Government will be perfectly 
justified in giving every consideration 
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also take every care that it is genuine, 
and not merely used for the purposes 
of delay? Why should our Government 


hesitate. They have the power, and 
they can have allies, if they only 


show courage and determination. Eng- 
land seeks no accession of territory in 
China. We are willing to give to every 
other Power the same advantages which 
we get ourselves. We do not ask for 
exclusive rights. Our policy in China, if 
it be the policy of maintaining the in- 
dependence of that country—is clear 
open, and unselfish. It has for its aim 
the protection of an ancient and _ re- 
markable country, of vast regions and 
teeming populations, from falling under a 
military autocracy and under the control 
of a commercial monopolism and exclu- 
siveness. It has for its objects the open- 
ing up of China to the whole world, and 
the invigoration and reorganisation of 
that country. With these objects in 
view, and with the overwhelming force 
which we can now bring to bear on this 
question—our own power, the power of 
Japan, the support of the United States, 
and, probably, also the support of Ger- 
many—we can adopt a firm policy with- 
out any practical risk of war. Russia is 
too wise to risk war if our policy is firm, 
but if we have an undecided policy we 
may drift into war. But if we are 
forced to the arbitrament of the sword, 
in my opinion, the struggle would be 
short and decisive, and the result that 
would be achieved for British interests, 
for human liberty, and for the peace and 
prosperity of the world, would be worthy 
of the sacrifice entailed. I beg to 
move, Sir. 





*Mr. JOSEPH WALTON (Yorks, W.2.., 
Barnsley): Mr. Speaker, having regard 
to the vast commercial interests which 
we have in the great Eastern Empire, it 
appears remarkable that there should be 
no reference to the position of affairs in 
China in the Queen’s Speech. Perhaps, 
wisely, Her Majesty’s Government have 
felt that the mantle of Fashoda, which 
has been thrown over their China 
patient should, as far as they are cen- 
cerned, remain undisturbed, but, Mr. 
Speaker, the time appears to have come 
when that mantle should be stripped off 
and the patient should undergo an in- 
dependent examination to ascertain, as 
far as can be, her exact present condition. 
Now, at the close of the last Session, 
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there was one very important question 
about which we were unable to get from 
the Government a very great amount of 
information, and that was the burning 
question of the loan for the Nieuchwang 
Railway, in respect to which a contract 
has been concluded between the Hong- 
Kong and Shanghai Bank and the ~hinese 
Government. Russia at that time was 
offering strenuous opposition to the rati- 
fication of that contract, and we were in- 
formed on one of the last days of the 
session that the matter was under .ue 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. We have not yet had a Blue Book 
on the affairs in China, which I hope will 
shortly be forthcoming, and, therefore, 
we have not that amount of re- 
liable information which we require. 
Perhaps the Under Secretary of State 


for Foreign Affairs will inform the 
House of the circumstances’ which 
attended the negotiations ? We learn, 
however, that the contract has been 
ratified with the stipulation that 
there is to be no mortgage what- 
ever on the line north of the 


Great Wall of China, and that those who 
find the money are to have no power 
of foreclosure in default of payment of 
interest or capital. This surrender was 
made in face of the fact that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government specially caused an 
assurance to be sent to the Chinese 
Government that they could rely on 
their support in resisting attempts to 
interfere with British contracts. I 
should like to ask the House to con- 
trast these terms with the conditions 
under which Russia is covering Man- 
churia with a network of railways— 
terms and conditions giving her prefer- 
ential rate tariffs when she passes her 
goods over the frontier of Manchuria by 
rail into China. These terms have ap- 
parently enabled Russia to practically 
place herself in military occupation of 
Manchurie. The Government, at the 
beginning of last Session declared that 
their policy was to maintain intact for 
this country the Treaty rights which we 
enjoyed under the Treaty of Tientsin, 
and they promised that no effort should 
be wanting on their part to prevent 
those rights being destroyed. Now that 
meant the equal treatment of all Gov- 
ernments and all nations. I venture 
to say, however, that when a British 
commercial company is compelled to 
accept conditions such as I have 
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indicated, in connection with the ad- 
vance of money to build the extension 
of a railway to Niuchwang, and when 
we compare those conditions with the 
conditions which the Russians have ob- 
tained for their railway system, it is 
clear that we are not on equal terms 
and do not enjoy equal advantages, 
The contract which has been concluded 
between the Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Bank and the Chinese Government for 
the line is probably satisfactory to the 
Bank, and in a matter of this kind, if 
it were entirely a private one, one 
would have no-right to say a word, but 
when it becomes a question of the Goy- 
ernment placing themselves in the posi- 
tion they have, the situation is com- 
pletely altered. I do not doubt for one 
moment that the security obtained for 
the advance of money is perfectly satis- 
factory. I throw no doubt whatever on 
its adequacy, but I do suggest that the 
fact of the Government being party to 


an arrangement under which British 
traders have been obliged, through 


Russian interference, to take a contract 
on less favourable terms than have been 
granted by China to Russia, is an aban- 
donment of the principle of equality 
of treatment in the district north of the 
Great Wall of China. The honourable and 
gallant Member for York has told us 
something in his letters of the position 
of affairs in Northern China. He has 
informed us that on landing at the 
treaty port of Niuchwang, where there 
is a prosperous trade of which three- 
fourths belong to Great Britain, he 
found the Russians practically in mili- 
tary occupation, treating the place as if 
they were in actual possession, and land- 
ing their cargoes of railway material 
without payment of any duty. He was es- 
corted through the neighbourhood by a 
guard of Cossacks. Having regard to 
the distinguished services of this naval 
officer, I do think Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment might at least have managed 
so send an escort of blue-jackets to show 
him round the port and neighbourhood, 
in order to demonstrate that we have 
equal rights with Russia, whose pre- 
sence there is not by any means due to 
merely commercial considerations. Now 
the practical effect of the diplomatic 
victories of Russia from time to time 
in regard to Northern China has been 
to give them a semi-military occupation 
for the purpose of laying down railways, 
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and, in consequence, they are placed in 
a position, when the opportune moment 
arrives, and it will not arrive until they 
have completed their great military 
strategic railway from Siberia into 
China, I say they will be in the posi- 
tion to annex Manchuria and Northern 
China, and then, when annexation 
comes, the “open door” will vanish in the 
same way as it did when the French 
annexed Madagascar and Tunis. It is 
a matter of the greatest importance 
commercially to this country that the 
“open door” should be kept open, and 
that nothing should be allowed to be 
done which would put any foreign power 
in a position in the future to slan th: 
door in our face. And then there is the 
Peking-Hankow Railway concession for a 
line right down into the very heart of 
the Yang-tsze Valley. With regard to 
that, we were informed at the close of 
last Session that the terms and con- 
ditions of the concession, and _ to 
whom it had been actually granted, 
could not be stated to the House 
because the contract was then 
on its way from Shanghai to Peking. 
Unfortunately we have not had that in- 
formation communicated to us in a Blue 
Book since then. I am _ glad _ the 
Prime Minister adopted the new diplo- 
macy of the right honourable Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies in 
regard to the Fashoda incident. We 
have had it from Lord Salisbury that he 
considered the action thus taken in 
publishing Blue Books was of the 
greatest possible assistance in form- 
ing and bringing into focus public 
opinion in this country in support of 
the Government action and_ policy. 
Now, I would suggest whether the pub- 
lication of Blue Books giving informa- 
tion so far as it can be given with due 
regard for the public interest in rela- 
tion to Chinese affairs, would not con- 
duce to the same end. We know with 
regard to this Peking-Hankow Railway, 
the concession for which was originally 
granted to a Belgian syndicate, that be- 
hind that syndicate are the Govern- 
ments of France and Russia. The 
French Foreign Office, on the 27th 
June, issued a note claiming credit for 
the success of their diplomacy in having 
made French infiuence paramount in 
connection with that railway concession. 
1 hope the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, whom I heartily congratulate 
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on his appointment, will, when he 
speaks, give us what information he can 
on this matter. The main point I wish 
to make is this. I wish to ask whether 
the Government have taken steps to 
have the same terms and conditions in- 
troduced into the Peking-Hankow con- 
cession contract as the Government of 
Russia compelled the Chinese Govern- 
ment to introduce into the Niuchwang 
extension line contract, so that no 
foreign Power can go right down into 
the heart of our special sphere of in- 
fluence, and, by foreclosure, establish 
itself so as to have the control of the 
railway there. I read with amazement 
the statement of the Colonial Secretary 
at Birmingham the other day as to the 
unvarying success which had attended 
the conduct of foreign affairs by Her 
Majesty’s Government. The First Lord 
of the Treasury yesterday, in referring 
to the statement made by the right 
honourable Gentleman, the Leader of the 
Opposition, in regard to what formed the 
Fashoda incident—and that statement 
made it perfectly clear that that inci- 
dent was merely the climax of a series 
of surrenders made by our Government 
to the French in Madagascar, in Tunis, 
in Siam, and elsewhere, for had they 
not been encouraged by previous weak 
surrenders of British rights and com- 
mercial interests they would never have 
ventured to take up that impossible 
position on the upper waterways of the 
Nile—the right honourable Gentleman, I 
notice, claimed that the Government 
deserved credit for the firm stand they 
successfully made in regard to Fashoda. 
But I venture to suggest that the united 
feeling of the country, as then ex- 
pressed, meant that the people were de- 
termined that the Government should 
not allow, by their policy, of drift 
another “«susnoda,” of a_ still more 
serious character, to arise in China, and 
it is in that way that we are shown 
that the great majority of the people 
of this country, while not desiring a 
Jingo aggressive policy, are prepared 
to uphold the just and equitable rights 
of England in every quarter of the 
globe. With regard to France, we 
understand that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are endeavouring to settle in a 
friendly fashion outstanding difficulties 
between the two nations, and I venture 
to express a hope that in connection 
with those negotiations the question of 
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our mutual interests in Southern China 
especially will not be overlooked. I 
drew the attention of the House last 
year to the agreement of January, 1896, 
under which France and England en- 
gaged, each on behalf of the other, to 
use their best endeavours to secure for 
each other the most beneficial advan- 
tages and trade privileges in South- 
West China, in the provinces of the 
Yunnan and Zechuan. Yet when the 
Blue Book on China was subsequently 
published, we found that when we en- 
deavoured to get the port’of Nanning 
on the West River opened as a treaty 


port in order that we might send 
British goods from Hong Kong into 


South-West China without the necessity 
of transferring them or of sending them 
through Tonking, where they were sub- 
ject to preferential tariffs, France vio- 
lently opposed Nanning being made a 
treaty port. I trust that the news which 
has been published that Nanning is now 
open is another diplomatic victory to 
place to the credit of the Government. 
Ii so, I congratulate them heartily on 
it. I am anxious to know, however, 
whether the West River and its tribu- 
taries have been opened to their navig- 
able limits, in accordance with the 
understanding which was announced in 
the House last year, that an arrange- 
ment had been come to under which 
the waterways of China should be open 
throughout the Empire, so that every 
riverside town can be traded with by 
British ships with British goods. Another 
question is the obtaining of a concession 
and the building of a railway to con- 
nect British Burmah and the Upper 
Yang-tsze. Instead of assisting us here 
the French opposed the undertaking. 
I am told, however, that the railway 
is a physical impossibility, but I ven- 
ture to say that this has yet to be 
proved. At any rate, surveying parties 
have been engaged to ascertain whether 
or not there are physica! imposstbilities. 
I only regret to hear that the Govern- 
ment have not been generous enough to 
do that at the expense of the British 
Exchequer, for the railway would be of 
importent military and strategic value 
for this country, because it would en- 
able us to send troops from India into 
the heart of China as a counterpoise to 
the Great Siberian Railway, by means 
of which the Russians will be able to 
seud their forces into the heart of the 
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country. With regard to Germany I 
see that whilst a short time ago they 
strenuously opposed the obtaining of a 
railway concession by a British syndi- 
sate to build a railway from Tientsin 
to Chinkiang latest reports are that this 
is to be done now by Germans and 
English jointly, that Germany is to 
censtruct that portion of the line that 
runs through or is adjacent to the pro- 
vince of Shantung, while English capi- 
talists will construct the Southern por- 
tion of the line. If that is so I con- 
sider it is another successful achieve- 
ment of the Government in the interests 
of British trade and commerce and the 
upholding of our just rights in China. 
But may I point out that it savours 
much more of the “ sphere of influence ” 
theory than of the “ open door” theory, 
Another great line of railway is to be 
built from Canton to Hankow, and with 
regard to that I see reports in the news- 
papers to the effect that negotiations 
are proceeding for an amalgamation of 
American and English capitalists to 
carry out that great scheme. I need 
hardly say how heartily I should wel- 
come the co-operation of our kinsmen 
across the Atlantic in any great civili- 
sing work of that description. And if 
we can get American co-operation in 
the work of developing China on the 
line of giving equal trade rights to all 
nations, that I think is the true policy 
for us to pursue. Having regard to the 
present position of affairs in Cinsa, 
Russia will, no doubt, stop north of the 
Great Wall until she has consolidated 
her position, but after that, uniess steps 
are taken to come to a satisfactory 
understanding with her, she will almost 
irresistibly tend to extend her influence 
south until, possibly iinally,in the } lea: 
tude of their ambition, France and Russia 
might even join hands and dominate 
the greater part of the Chinese Empire 
to the great disadvantage of British 
trade and commerce. As to the policy 
which ought to be pursued, it wou 

be presumption on my part, as a new 
Member, to dictate one, but it does ap- 
pear to me that the proper course is to 
endeavour to come to a fair and reason- 
able understanding with America, 
Japan, and Germany, as to what should 
be done in China, and then, that those 
Powers should jointly and unitedly ap- 
proach the Governments of Russia a 
France and endeavour to come 
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I and equitable understanding, so that|to the advance of Russia in the North 
y all nations may in future enjoy equal}of China. We believed, whether we 
a rights to trade throughout the great| liked it or not, her extension in North- 
i- Chinese Empire. We have heard some-|ern China was inevitable. But what 





Mr. SPEAKER: I understood the 
hon. Member rose to second the Amend- 
ment. 


Mr. WALTON: No, Sir, I did not 


propose to second it. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Had I been aware 
of that I would not have called upon 
the hon. Member to address the House. 


Mr. BECKETT (York, N.R., Whitby) : 
I will formally second the Motion in 
order to give the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs an opportu- 
nity of replying. But in seconding it 
I desire to disassociate myself from the 
opinions expressed by the mover with 
regard to the policy pursued by this 


in thing of the Tsar’s Rescript in the De-| we did wish to see was this. That 
is bate on the Address. As far as I am} Russia, in extending her territories, 
id concerned, I welcome that Rescript, and|should not place herself in a predom- 
to think it does infinite credit to the Ruler|inant position at Peking, so as to 
at of All the Russias that he should take} swallow up and absorb the whole of the 
0- this practical step towards summoning|Chinese Empire to the great disadvan- ° 
di a conference, but I do not hesitate to|tage of our commercial interests in the 
r- add that there cannot be any durable|South. I do not think it was correct 
m- or lasting peace built up as the result | to assume that that was a Jingo policy, 
re of that conference, unless all the nations | or one likely to land us into a war with 
ts entering it are prepared to conduct| Russia. We must therefore repudiate 
he their political and commercial policy on|the views expressed by the honourable 
1a, just and equitable lines. And as a| Member for Sheffield. I understand the 
irs preliminary to a_ successful issue honourable Member to object to the 
2” from such a conference I believe that|“ sphere of influence” policy adopted by 
ry. all nations should be willing to relin-|the Government, but we think, and I 
be quish any preferential or exclusive | believe the country is of the same 
ith rights that they have recently ac- opinion, that the Government, in sup- 
WS- quired in the Chinese Empire. This porting this policy, are going entirely 
ns is not a Jingo or a party policy. On| on right lines. I gather from what 
of the contrary, it is a just and equitable Lord Salisbury said last night that the 
to policy, and we must look to the Govern-| Government are pledged to the policy 
red ment of the day to maintain for Eng-|0f upholding our sphere of influence in 
vel- land, in the great neutral markets like|China, and I believe, too, that the 
en China, the right to trade on equal terms Chancellor of the Exchequer rightly re- 
‘ili- with other nations in the future that| presented the views of the Government 
if we have enjoyed in the past. when recently he declared that “ Bear- 


ing in mind the weakness of the central 
Government in China, Her Majesty's 
Government have thought that they 
would t3 acting wisely in entering into 
negotiations withother European Powers 
so as to secure to the subjects of each 
Power full opportunity to benefit by 
every legitimate enterprise in those 
parts of China in which their own coun- 
try is most nearly concerned.” It is 
pretty well understood that the Govern- 
ment is prepared to advocate the estab- 
lishment of spheres of influence to a 
greater or less extent, and in that policy 
they will, I believe, have the support, 
not only of many Members on these 
Benches, but also of the country at 
large. My honourable Friend said it 
was perfectly impossible to maintain our 
sphere of influence in the centre of 


i country in the Far East. I was one|China while a great military power like 
to ef the numerous body of Members on} Russia was making continual advances 
sal those Benches who, last Session, did not |i the North, unless we were to send 
rica, mi 'e of the policy of the Gov-|92 ®T™y there, and he added that we 
oe Bt SPPrere « wae were not in a position to fight Russia. 


e ernment. At the same time we think 
that the policy we advocated was very 
ereatlymisunderstood. We never wished 
to see an offered 
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But surely our position in the Yang-tsze 

Valley is such as to make Russia hesi- ~ 

tate before moving her forces further 

South. If she found us established 
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there and knew that we laid claim to a 
sphere of influence in that nart of 
China, she would know perfectly well 


that to send her troops _ into 
that sphere would be made a 
casus belli with us, and = she 


would be unwilling to take that risk. 
I believe Russia has quite as much 
to do in her own territory as she can 
manage, and that she has no idea, al 
all events for some time to come, of 
taking any steps which will land her 
in a war with this country. In China 
it seems to me we have no terri‘ori: 
ambition ourselves, but we wish to pre- 
vent other Powers exercising their 
territorial ambitions to our disad- 
vantage ; and this surely can best be 
done by the policy known as the 
“spheres of influence.” We certainly 
do not wish to go to war with Russia, 
and we do not believe that by the 
advocacy of such a policy we shall land 
ourselves in any risk of going to war 
with Russia. The policy of joining our 
forces in order to resist any further 
encroachments by Russia in the North 
of China, advocated by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Sheffield, would land 
us in war. Rusgia is determined to have 
Manchuria, and if we adopted the policy 
my hon. Friend advocates, it would 
mean we should have to exert the whole 
ferce of the British Empire to drive 
Russia out of Manchuria. If my hon. 
Friend wishes to see England establish 
in China a position similar to that 
which she occupies in India, that is an 
intelligible policy, but are we strong 
enough to do that? And even if 
we are strong enough, do _ we 
wish it ? There is only one answer to 
that. I should like to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, whether he is able 
to tell us that any rapprochement has 
been arrived at with Russia with regard 
to China. We have seen in the news- 
papers that negotiations have been 
taking place with this object, and if 
Her Majesty’s Government recognise 
that the key to the Chinese question is 
not in Pekin, but at St. Petersburg, I 
think there is some prospect of a satis- 
factory result being arrived at. If my 
right hon. Friend could enlighten us on 
this point and assure us that our views 
with regard to China had been submitted 
to Russia and had received due con- 
sideration from the Russian Govern- 


Mr. Beckett. 
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ment, and that amicable relations with 
regard to Chinese policy were now being 
set on foot between ourselves and 
Russia, I think it would be a great relief 
to this country and would enable us to 
place more faith in a successful issue of 
the conference about to take place on 
the Tsar’s Rescript. I do not know 
whether my right hon. Friend will be 
able to give us this assurance, but at 
all events, perhaps I may be allowed 
to congratulate him on the fact that it 
seems the Government has now entirely 
opened its eyes to the extreme import- 
ance of its future policy in China, and 
that there is no prospect of a repetition 
of the vacillation which certainly marred 
our policy towards China throughout 
last Session. 


On the return of Mr. Speaker after 
the usual interval, 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES = (Lymn 
Regis): Mr. Speaker, there can, I 


think, be no doubt whatever that the 
subject of the Government’s _ policy, 
past, present, and future towards China, 
and the effect that policy is likely to 
have on British trade, is the foremost 
and most important of all subjects that 
can be dealt with under the head of 
Foreign Policy. I attach, relatively, no 
importance whatever to questions of 
trade in Madagascar or in West Africa, 
because in those countries, if you are to 
trade at all, you have to trade under 
the most enormous | difficulties. In 
those countries they are uncivilised. 
Their wants are very few ; they do not 
even indulge in the luxury of clothes. 
Very different are matters when you 
come to China. There you have an 
immense nation, one-third of the earth’s 


inhabitants, a nation of the most 
ancient civilisation, containing com- 
petent, admirable, honest — traders, 


whose word is as good as their bond. 
In fact, I am told that if you want to 
bind a Chinaman you have to take his 
word in preference to his bond, You 
have an illimitable field for trade in 
China. Your trade is larger than that 
carried on by all the other nations oi 
the world, and I think you have there 
an outlet for British enterprise iar 
superior to any other that can be found 
throughout the world. Now I come to 
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the terms of the Amendment before the 
House. It proposes that we should 
“Humbly pray Your Majesty to direct your 
Ministers to take early and effective measures 
to assist the Chinese Government in main- 
taining the territorial independence of the 
Chinese Empire, and especially of the Province 
of Manchuria, in accordance with the resolu- 
tion of Ist March, 1898, unanimously affirmed 
by this House.” 
Now, Sir, as I seconded the resolu- 
tion in March last year it might 
perhaps be supposed that I should be 
able absolutely and entirely to adopt 
this Amendment. What stops me from 
doing that are the words, “ and especially 
the province of Manchuria.” When we 
passed the resolution on March 1, 1898, 
the province of Manchuria was already 
gone and past praying for. It was gone 


on the day in January when Her 
Majesty's Government withdrew the 
British Fleet from Port Arthur. The 


day you did that you destroyed your 
only chance—and it was then an excel- 
lent chance—of coming to some ar- 
rangements with Russia by friendly 
negotiations as would have prevented 
the permanent occupation of Manchuria 
which, I am afraid, we must acknowledge 
isnow being completed. On January 12 
1898, when the Russian Ambassador first 
began to complain of the presence of 
the English warships in Port Arthur, 
you occupied the strongest position 
possible. And when the Russian Am- 
bassador complained forsooth that two 
English vessels were in Port Arthur, 
where they had every right—interna- 
tional right, treaty right, and every 
other right—to be, I think the proper 
answer for an English Minister to have 
sent would have been not that they had 
the right to be there. but that it .so 
happened he was goins to send two 
more ships. In January, when that 
fatal act was committed—for which I 
have always cbserved the First Lord of 
the Admiralty has refrained from mak- 
ing himself responsible—Manchuria was 
gone, and therefore I, for one, am not 
prepared to make any affirmation with 
special reference to Manchuria, or, the 
thing having been given up when it was 
taken out of the region of peaceful 
egotiation, even to contemplate the 
making of war upon Russia to turn her 
out of Manchuria. Therefore I must 
make that reservation with regard to 
this Amendment. But if there is one 
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person in this House who is bound to 
vote for this Amendment it is the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
for it embodies the consistent policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government before the 
resolution of 1898 was passed, while it 
was being debated in this House, and 
what has been their policy up to the 
present moment. When the resolution 
of March 1, 1898, was proposed, not only 
did the Government accept it, but the 
then Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, now the Viceroy of India, went 
beyond it and said the cardinal prin- 
ciple of the Government was to maintain 
not only the integrity but the inde- 
pendence of China. As I see the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Under-Secretary 
is going to refer, I will give him the 
extract. The then Under-Secretary 
said— 

“The principles which have underlaid the 
policy of the Government in each of these cases 
have been the same, and they are the 
principles which have been more than once 
stated by my right hon. Friend, the Leader of 
the House, outside these walls. The first is 
that to which I have alluded—the mainten- 
ance of the integrity and independence of 
China.” 

Those were the words of the then 
Under-Secretary, and unless the right 
hon. Gentleman, the present Under- 
Secretary of State, is prepared to accept 
this Amendment he will have to throw 
over not only Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but by Lord Curzon of Kedleston, 
and he will have to repudiate declara- 
tion after declaration made by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and to announce 
the reversal and the abandonment of a 
policy which has everything for its 
support, and no excuse for its abandon- 
ment. My hon. Friend behind me is 
entirely mistaken when he says that 
Her Majesty’s Government have a tend- 
ency towards “spheres of influence.” 
The utterances to which he refers have 
no reference whatever to the national 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government ; 


Gracious Speech. 


they refer to something different. He 
has read one extract. It will suffice for 
my purpose if I read another, On 


October 18, 1898, the Duke of Devon. 
shire, speaking in Glasgow, said— 


“We may see, or think we see, indications 
on the part of other nations to undermine those 
treaties, to establish in China spheres of in- 
fluence where those principles of commercial 
exclusion which are so dear to some of them 
may be set up to our disadvantage. When 
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we have any tangible proof of any such in- 
tentions, the Government will feel it to be its 
duty to oppose any proceedings intended to 
put them into execution to the utmest of its 
power. : 


The policy of the Government has not 
been to create spheres of influence, 
but to maintain the integrity of China 
and to keep open the treaty ports 
throughout the Empire. Unless you 
maintain the integrity of China you 
must admit the dismemberment of 
China. If you allow Russia to have 
part, Germany to have another part, 
and Italy a third part, the result will 
be that in the fourth part of China you 
will still have the “open door,” but 
that in the remaining three-fourths of 
China the “open door” will not be into 
China but into Germany, into Russia, 
into Italy, and perhaps into France. 
To explain the misunderstanding into 
which my hon. Friend has fallen, I pro- 
ceed to quote a further passage from 
tthe same speech of the Duke of Devon- 
shire. The noble Duke says— 


“Some definition and delimitation of spheres 
“of influence should be made within which the 
citizens of each country interested may have 
some prior claim to concessions of this de- 
scription, and that the citizens of other coun- 
‘tries will undertake not to interfere with those 
claims. I do not say that any arrangement 
of this kind has yet been definitely arrived at, 
but communications in this sense have taken 
place, and I do not think there would be any- 
-thing inequitable in such an arrangement.” 


What the Duke of Devonshire meant 
was this, that if we were not then 
prepared, there should be a tacit agree- 
iment among the nations that in certain 
places, for instance, a prior right should 
exist to railway and other concessions. 
But that does not affect the general 
national policy. The noble Marquess 
at the head of the Government, in his 
speech last night, entirely supports 
“what I have said. He stated— 


“The noble Lord asks me for a candid 
statement of our future policy in China. I 
have often wondered whether the people who 
take the trouble to put these words together 
ever inquire what they mean. If they mean 
an explanation of the way in which we are 
going to pull China to pieces and establish ow 
own dominions over the whole or a portion of 
if, I can understand that the question is in- 
telligible ; but I do not think it shows any 
‘great prevision on their part. Of course, we 
have no policy of that kind.” 


Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
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That means that we have no policy of 
the “sphere of influence” kind, because 
spheres of influence do imply pulling 
China to pieces. The noble Marquess 
continued— 


“We have only to take care that. the treaties 
which have been concluded with us are fully 
carried out, that the interests of our Nation 
are duly regarded, and that nothing is done 
either by China or by other nations which can 
compromise the rights to which I have 
referred.” 


A division of China into spheres of in- 
fluence would most seriously com- 
promise those rights. Every declara- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government has 
been in the direction I have indicated. 
Has any reason been shown for the 
abandonment of the policy ? My belief 
is that it is the only consistent, honour- 
able and safe policy for this country to 
adopt with regard to China. If there 
be Powers who go forth on a career 
determined to dismember that great 
country they will find it is by no means 
so easy as some people imagine. At 
any rate, it does not behove this country 
to take part in so unholy and so dan- 
gerous an undertaking. I wish to say 
one last word with regard to “ spheres 
of concessions.” That is the proper 
term ; not “spheres of influence.” 
These concessions for the most part are 
railways. The whole western par? of 
China is a network of tremendous 
mountain streams in which the level of 
the water varies as much as 200 feet, 
and enormous engineering difficulties 
would have to be encountered. You 
will have to construct tunnels by the 
dozen, and Forth Bridges by the score, 
and in the end you would find the rail- 
way, did not pay. If we agree to ex- 
clude ourselves from the western part 
of China so far as railway concessions 
are concerned, we shall lose nothing by 
it. The real intercourse between one 
part of China and another has always 
been conducted by water. The water- 
ways of China are perhaps more com- 
plete than those of any other country 
in the world, and are superior as a 
means of communication to any rail- 
ways that could be made, while conces- 
sions for the construction of the latter 
are without the slightest value unless 
they are to be in an absolutely flat part 
of the country. We have been told by 
an eminent authority that with regard 
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to high diplomatic appointments in the 
Far East they have been treated by the 
Foreign Office as of Secondary import- 
ance, and have been reserved for those 
who have been failures elsewhere. I do 
not think that will apply to Sir 
Claude MacDonald. When Sir Claude 
MacDonald was appointed he was an 


untried and unknown man. Many 
persons must have had grave doubts 


whether he would prove equal to the 
serious task before him, but he has 
proved equal to it, and by procuring 
the opening of the port of Nan-ning he 
has secured one of the greatest suc- 
cesses that could have been anticipated 
in China. I think the policy of main- 
taining the integrity of the Chinese 
Empire, and British interests through- 
out that Empire, is the only possible 
palicy for this country. I rejoice that 
it-is the policy of the Government, and 
[ trust that nothing will tempt them 
to swerve from its due and energetic 
prosecution. 


Mr. ROBERT A. YERBURGH (Ches- 
ter): I desire to allude to the policy 
which has been laid down by the hon. 
Member for Sheffield. What the hon. 
Member did was to invite the House and 
the country to adopt a policy with 
regard to Russia which would have the 
immediate result of a war with that 
country. [Sir E. Asumeap-BartLetr 


dissented.| Well, I listened with 
ereat attention to what fell from 
my honourable Friend, and I could 
not possibly carry away any other 
interpretation of his words. ~.With 
regard to the views laid down 
by certain Members of the House, 


there were two policies possible for the 
country to pursue; one of active oppo- 
sition to Russia in her designs on Port 
Arthur, and the other was that the 
policy which led to the acquisition of 
Port Arthur by Russia should have been 
followed by the acquisition of some 
other portion of China by England. 
They did not foresee what would be the 
result of the Russian occupation of Man- 
churia, because after Russia had ac- 


* quired. Port Arthur, they indulged in 
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recrimination which could not possibly 
be effective, and which must have had 
the result of embittering the relations 
between us and that country. What do 
we say who associate ourselves with the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government? 
They say, “If you are not prepared to 
oppose Russia you must come to an un- 
derstanding with them. You have to 
be near her for all time, and surely it 
would be a fallacy not to come to an 
understanding with her.” That was the 
policy advocated in this House, and I am 
glad to say that that view has now been 
adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 
because I find that one of the leading 
Members of the Cabinet, whose lan- 
guage in regard to Russia was not alto- 
gether diplomatic, speaking on the 8th 
December—I allude to the Minister for 
the Colonies, said—: 


“T believe an agreement with Russia is 
desirable, and I would even say it is cg’ 
unless very serious complications are to be 
avoided.” 


I find in these words which fell from 
the lips of the Secretary for the Colonies 
ample justification for the action taken 
up by myself in this matter. What was 
the next point? That you should be 
prepared to frankly recognise what has 
been called “spheres of influence.” For 
my part I am not disposed to quarrel 
about words, but I cannot see any prac- 
tical difference between “ spheres of in- 
fluence” and “spheres of interest.” 
Your influence must lie where your 
interests lie. And where is the differ- 
ence! Sir, we ask you to frankly 
recognise, not on our part with any idea 
that we should embarrass ourselves with 
territorial responsibility in China, but 
in order that we should be in a position 
to help China, if necessity arose, to 
maintain what was the most valuable and 
most important part of her dominions, 
and, Sir, I find that principle has to a 
great extent been adopted by Her 
Majesty’s Government, if we can be- 
lieve the reports we see on apparently 
good authority in the newspapers. 
Sir, let us take the~-case of ° Man- 
churia. A-contract was entered into to 
finance a railway and a protest was en- 
tered by Russia. The result of this nego- 
ciation is this, that so far.as I can under- 
stand, the Russian protest was effectual 
to this extent: that the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Bank are not to have any mort- 
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gage over this line which runs through 
Manchuria. That is the Russian protest 
against foreign powers having financial 
rights over Manchurian railways. There 
was another instance in the Province of 
Shang Tung, where the German authori- 
ties registered a protest against a British 
syndicate with British money carrying 
a railway through territory within their 
sphere of influence. That protest was 
effectual, but now an arrangement has 
been arrived at by which Germany con- 
structs that portion of the line in her 
sphere, and we construct that portion of 
of the line which goes through our 
sphere. Her Majesty’s Government have, 
to a certain extent, recognised spheres of 
influence. We know behind that Ger- 
many has preferential mining rights in 
the province of Shang Tung. Now, Sir, 
that, in my opinion, is the position at 
the present moment. My hon. Friend 
the Member for King’s Lynn appears to 
have discovered some mysterious differ- 
ence between spheres of influence and 
spheres of interest. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: That was 
not my point. My distinction between 
spheres of influence was merely intended 
to represent spheres of concession. 


Mr. YERBURGH: I have always un- 
derstood that one of the greatest dangers 
of allowing the capitalists of any foreign 
country to control the commerce of 
territory in which we are interested 
was that the mortgage would give 
those foreign capitalists territorial 
rights in that country. That is the 
ground on which Russia has objected to 
the Shanghai Bank proposal. Of course, 
it was rather raised as an excuse for ac- 
quiring territorial rights, but there is 
the question of the open door. I quite 
agree with my hon. Friend the Member 
for King’s Lynn that it is quite possible 
that you should maintain the policy of 
the open doorfcombined with spheres of 
influence, and combined with mining 
and railway rights, and the words used 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, speaking 
in November at Manchester, showed 
that, to a certain extent, to be in the 
mind of Her Majesty's Government, 
because he said— 

“The policy of the — door may receive 


some modification if applied to the question of 
concessions.” 


Mr. Robert A. Yerburgh. 
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Then he went on to express his— 
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“Fear that although no market has hitherto 
been closed to us, that some of tkeze doors will 
be closed, or may be closed, in the future. I 
say at once I am not without anxiety on the 
point, and it is a most important question for 
consideration. We can find a better guarantee 
than any paper agreement in an understanding 
with the other countries, Japan, Germany, 
and the States. 


With that I would like to say I place 
myself in entire agreement. Now, Sir, 
there is the question of our own sphere. 
I suppose that it will not be admitted 
by my hon. Friend the Member , for 
King’s Lynn that we have this sphere of 
influence. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Pardon me, 
but the whole of China is my sphere. 


Mr. YERBURGH: I only wish I could 
assume the large belief of my hon, 
Friend. I understood that the Govern- 
ment had by an agreement with China 
secured the Yang-tse region for our 
sphere of influence. I have always un- 
derstood that my hon. Friend the Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
will be able to explain that point. But 
whatever meaning can be placed on that 
undertaking, we have the express word 
of the present Viceroy of India that this 
engagement is considered by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to be of a binding 
nature, and I accept that to the full. I 
would like to ask this question: Does 
the Government propose, having placed 
China under this obligation, and having 
recognised that Russia and Germany in 
their particular sphere are to have pre- 
ferential mining and railway rates, that 
they are to exercise the same rights in 
our sphere? My next point is to ask 
whether the connection with that rail- 
way, which has been mentioned, running 
from Pekin, so far as it goes on our 
sphere of influence, is to be allowed to 
be placed under mortgage to any foreign 
capitalists? I wish to ask whether we 
are to exercise in our sphere the rights 
claimed by Russia and allowed in her 
sphere, and also by Germany in her 
sphere? Another point is as to whether 
the Government has got in their mind 
the desirability of conducting a thorough 
survey of the gorges of the Yang-tse 
river, It is well known that one of the 
great difficulties with regard to the 
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development of the central portion of 
China is the difficulty of transport. Con- 
sul Sittu, in the report of a journey he 
made, says— 


“The three rivers, the Min, the Fou, the 
Yang-tse above Chung King, are in the most 
promising undeveloped commercial area in 
China, perhaps in this world, and I feel sure 
that it is only the general ignorance of for- 
eign goods and the extreme difficulty of 
getting them, that prevents a largely increased 
consumption.” 


I should like to ask whether the Govern- 
ment are ready to follow the advice 
given by their representative. There 
is one more point I would ask the 
Government, and that is whether they 
could possibly see their way to giving 
more interest at the present time to the 
study of Chinese in this country, for 
other countries are now seeing the advi- 
sability of this. I would ask if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government cannot see their way 
to follow the example set them by many 
other countries. I do not propose to 
trespass any longer on the time of the 
House, but I would like to congratulate 
the Government upon the many suc- 
cesses which they have undoubtedly ob- 
tained of late. I would like to associate 
myself with what has fallen from the 
Member for King’s Lynn, and it appears 
that the Government, by the action they 
have taken with regard to the railway 
which is being made from Tien-tsin to 
the Great Wall, in seeing that they have 
taken note of the undertaking of the 
Chinese Government not to allow any 
foreign power to interfere, have shown 
that they consider the interests of this 
country extend, not only beyond the 
Yang-tse, but that they extend beyond 
the great Wall of China. 


*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Sr. Joun 
Broprick, Surrey, Guildford): Sir, my 
hon. Friend who introduced this dis- 
cussion and who moved the Amendment 
to the Address, prefaced his remarks on 
China by some observations with regard 
to what had happened in Crete. My 
hon. Friend, so far as I can judge, is 
almost alone in the House in experi- 
encing some difficulty in finding any 
satisfaction in the improved condition of 
affairs in Crete. This is partly because 
he regards thé whole progress made in 
Crete as being in the wrong direction. 
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[Sir E. Asnmzap-Barrietr: No.] My 
hon. friend illustrated this by pointing 
to the fact that every change 
that has been made in Eastern 
Europe by which provinces have 
been removed from the direct 
jurisdiction of the Sultan during the 
last twenty years have always been 
a triumph for Christian persecution over 
Mussulman tolerance, and that it had 
always resulted in militarism, cfficialism- 
and other— 


Mr SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman will not be in order in dis- 
cussing the Cretan Question on this 
Amendment. When this matter was dis- 
cussed by the hon. Member for Sheffield, 

2 was speaking to the main question, 
but the Amendment has since been 
moved. 


*Mr. BRODRICK; Well, Sir, you have 
relieved me from the necessity of follow- 
ing a series of remarks made by the hon. 
Member for Sheffield which I think will 
find no echo in any part of the House. 
being thus relieved from the duty, I 
shall have great pleasure in confining 
what I have to say to his remarks on 
China. Sir, my hon. Friend claims, and 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
King’s Lynn also claims, that the 
Government having accepted last year a 
Motion of the hon. Member for Sheffield 
that— 


“Tt is of vital importance to British com- 
merce and influence that the independence of 
Chinese territory should be maintained.” 


we are consequently bound to accept the 
Motion which he has put on the paper 
to-day. I do think that that conclusion 
is an unwarrantable one. In the first 
place, it is obvious that the Motion 
which was accepted last year was one of 
an academic character, indicating the 
general policy of the Government, but 
the Motion which he asks us to accept 
to-day is of a very different character. 
It is one in which we are asked to pledge 
ourselves to assist the Chinese Govern- 
ment to maintain the territorial inde- 
pendence of the Chinese Empire, with 
special reference to the province of 
Manchuria. If that means anything it 
means .a direct guarantee of the 
integrity of the whole of the 
Chinese Empire against all Powers 
who may desire in any way 
to make an attack upon it. My 
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hon. Friend proceeded to illustrate the 
methods by which he proposed that we 
should proceed by asserting that now, 
and now only, is our time to take action, 
because when the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way is completed it would be too late ; 
that for a year or two we have our 
chance, because the Russians in Man- 
churia were comparatively weak at 
present and we might order them out. 
My hon. Friend got a little warmer, and 
he said we might sweep them out. 


Sir E, ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I did 
not use the expression “order them 
out.” I said that in combination with 
Japan and the United States it would 
be within our power to sweep them out, 
but I did not advocate that policy. I 
. was advocating the maintenance of the 
independence of Manchuria, and I said 
if we increase our actual strength by 
combination with these other Powers it 
would be possible for us to sweep the 
Russians out. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: I am afraid my hon. 
Friend, though he may be the best 
judge of his own intention, is certainly 
not the best judge of his language, for 
I took special notice’ of his words. We 
were, according to my hon. Friend’s argu- 
ment, in our own person, without con- 
sulting Japan, America, or the other 
Powers, to order them out, and we were 
to say “ Go.” Then it came into his mind 
that being strong, we could afford to be 
merciful, and he said it would be better 
to put Russia in a position which 
could save her honour if she wished to 
retire. He hinted that the United 
States would give us some assistance, and 
pointed out that the Emperor of Ger- 
many, whom he now speaks of with all 
the zeal of a convert, having himself 
been suspicious of Germany in his earlier 
days, might also help us. All this may 
be surprising to Members of this House 
who have not been in the habit of listen- 
ing to the speeches of my hon. Friend as 
I have for the last nineteen years. From 
the earliest moment my hon. Friend sat 
on that bench, I have always recognised 
that he has had a feeling with regard to 
Russia that no oratory from this Bench 
could ever quench. He believes in the 
energies of Russia and her designs, and 
his conviction of the measures which 
should be used to counteract them is so 
great that there are no engagements 
into which he would: not persuade us to 


Mr. Brodrick. 














enter to counteract them. Last Session 
I recollect that my hon. Friend drew, in 
the same speech, “picture tetthe Hpuse 
in which he told us that but fSr the 
Emperor of Geri ihany Russia would have 
obtained possession of the Turkish 
Empire ; and then she would have seized 
India. The picture which sis -before 
his mind continually is this}*that Russia 
intends to seize Constantinople, and that 
Constantinople is the .key of Calcutta. 
He further, in the same ‘speech, asserted 
that Russif, having seiz#d* Mandhuria, 
would swéep over the whole of Cina. 
He never waits to ask himself—in fact, I 
do not think it even occurs to him to 
ask — whether the resources of Russia, 
with her vast Empire, are such that she 
is prepared to undertake the government 
of 600,000,000 or 700,000,000 — of 
fresh subjects. He does not seem 
to recognise that Russia’s _ present 
undigested Empire is such as_ to 
relieve us from some of the anxieties to 
which he refers. Now, Sir, with regard 
to our attitude in China, I should like 
to say that I first object to this Amend- 
ment because it refers in separate terms 
to the enterprise of one particular Power. 
The Government recognises as fully as 
any Member of the House could desire 
the absolute necessity of the mainten- 
ance of British interests in China, how- 
ever they may be threatened. I shall 
endeavour to show in a few moments 
that the recognition on their part has 
not been without effectual results, but 
if I may venture to say so, I do not 
believe that the protection of our inter- 
ests, the maintenance of our trade, or 
the realisation of our aspirations in 
China, is advanced by gibbeting any 
Power, or by speaking of any Power 
with jealousy, hostility, and almost with 
hatred in this House. There are many 
Gentlemen who speak on platforms, and 
possibly there are a few in this House 
who look upon this matter from the 
point of view of the time when we were 
alone in China. Undoubtedly the fact 
that we were pioneers in China gives us, 
not only rights, but has also given us 
substantial advantages which we should 
be very foolish to throw away. As re- 
gards trade in China, Great Britain was 
first in the field, and we were the first 
to send ships up the rivers of China. We 
were the first to build railways there, 
and we were the first to survey the coast. 
We were also the first to establish any- 
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thing like a , pure administration, whicl | whether we have allowed ¢ ny concession 
had the effect of lare Sas) whit rer to be taken in the Yang-tsze 
Chinese Revenues by i the | Vall y, and in respect of that permit me 
Imperial Customs. can|to say a word as to the expressions « 





quite understand the feeling under|which so much use has been made, 
which many people in this country are| “sphere of influence” and the “ open 
labouring, but be are under the same] door,” as to what may seem to be the 
feelings as the labourers in the vineyard. |t:eaning of these terms. In the cours 

who caine warts in the morning, showed] of the le ist few days we have heard pro- 
towards the labourers who came late.| tests from some Gentlemen who sii 
Now, Sir, I do not think anyone by any| opposite against spending time in 


ction to acquire concessions in China,| deciding what the exact meanings of 
Jingo ” and “ Imperialist ” are. I might 





will manage to level down our positi 








| 

|“ 
there as regards trade to that of other|s lf an hour in explaining the 
Powers. Undoubtedly we have got | various meanings attached to “ sphere of 
learn this lesson that we hav | infitn sce.” if you mean simply @ par- 
maintai n in an age of | ticular region in which you are justified 
mupetition that which we acquired in being heard when any change con- 
ay of mononoly. IT think the House} nected with it is made, that means com- 
should recollect this, because we cannot] paratively little; but you may push th: 
look upon the epening up of China, and| term “ syhere of influence” until it 





the way in which it has been opened wp, | means practically a protectorate, and at 

being a bar to our trade, provided] the present time I do not think that the 
proper ies are given, such as we|lawyers have decided the meaning of 
have at the present moment. We are] the word “protectorate.” But if you mean 
the greatest free-trade nation in the}by ~“ sphere of influence” that the 
world, and we must look to the develop-| Power, and only the Power, which claims 
ment of that vast country, by whomso-|it should be allowed to construct any 
erer it is undertaken, as being sabia useful work of any sort or kind within 
able to our own trade. Of course, as a} it, then the term is completely nove! 
Government, we cannot bring statisticsyto diplomatic discussion, and I do not 
in SO 8 time to show that. I think|think it is necessary to labour the defi- 
that all the greatest commercial authori- |n ition of the expression. The pledge 
1 bv China with regard to the Yane- 
Valley is regarded by Her Majesty’s 
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1. 








in this country will admit that if} 
most-favoured-nation ireatment is! 


to this 
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0 country in common with|Government as being of the highest 
others, the secret of success in China| possible value, and in connection with it 
will be that we can look forward to the “4 \oweticd arises the great question of the 








day when every river shall be opened,| opening of the waterways. I heartily 
and when China shall be studded with | concur in the remark that fell from my 
inilways by whomsoever they may be|/honourable Friend behind me a few 


made. This brings us really to the}moments ago, that the question of 





actual point which is in most people’s | open* waterways in China is of far 
mind, and that is: — has been the |iore immediate importance than th 
results gained during the past year with | introduction of railways into the 
egard to the concessions we have ob-|country. The effect of the opening up 
tained and the privileges we have ac-jof the wacerways is at once obvious. In 
cometh An impression seems to have |regard to the Yang-tsze itself, the hon. 

wn up that we have been squeezed ovt | Member for Chester asked whether any 


of China, nd the henousnbie Member for! svecial survey had been made or was 
Northumberland (Sir E. Grey) used|io be made with respect to navigation. 

that expression last Session. I should; We recognise that there are considerable 
like, so far as I cai do so in «#|advantages to be gained by surveying 
short time, to show how far that in ipres-| the Yang-isze further up than it is 
, grounded. Month by ble at present for vessels to go, 





\ JOSSLD 
= 1 the Government propose to send an 
fil-or for the purpose, and are prepared 
- the cost of the survey with the 

vie of seeing whether any further ste] 
can oe taken to render navigation pos- 


ion is fairl 
month during the last year what has | 
been done in that direction? In the | 
first place we obtained from the Govern- | to ay 
| 
| 
1 








ment of China the non-alienation of the 
Yane-tsze Valley. We have been asker 
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sible. As to the pledge given by the 
late Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
in regard to the opening of the water- 
ways in China, I am glad to say that in 
September the Chinese Government 
published an Edict by which all the 
waterways which had been opened to 
boats would be open to ships. Again, 
with respect to treaty port rights, 
the advantage again of last year was 
the promise to open new treaty ports. 
The four treaty ports which were men- 
tioned in the month of March or April 
as being about to be opened, have 
either been opened or _ will be 
opened within a month or two from 
now ; that concession has, therefore, now 
become’ effective. Beyond that,.the open- 
of Nan-ning, which opens the whole of 
the West river for several hundred miles 
from its mouth, has been ratified by the 
Chinese Government within the last few 
days, and I think I may fairly say that 
the advantages so anxiously looked for in 
various quarters of the House are gained 
by the fulfilment of the promise, which 
will have an immense effect upon trade. 


Address in 


Beyond this, the two ports that are} 


occupied, respectively by Germany and 
tussia, are both open as treaty ports. 


Sir E. GREY (Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): Is not Kiao-chau a free port. 


Mr. BRODRICK: Yes; it is a free 
port, which, of course, is better. Ta-lien- 
wan is at present a treaty port. When 
I come to the question of railways I come 
to a thorny subject. My brief tenure 
of office at the Foreign Office has been 
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ereatly enlivened by letters from gentle- | 


men who are seeking concessions in 
China, and who have urged the Govern- 


; but they 
| cession any special, power as against the 


inent to put down their foot, and to} 


insist upon concessions being given. 
Now I think that this is a question 
which should have the consideration of 
the House. The Government desire by 
every means in their power to facilitate 
the granting of concessions to British 
subjects, but it is perfectly obvious that 
the granting of concessions is and must 
be in the last resort a matter for the 
Chinese Government itself. We cannot 
go there and, as an act of pure piracy, 
insist that over a large extent of country 
every mine, every line of railway, every 
public improvement for which money is 
provided shall be handed over to any con- 
cessionaire, but we have, of course, used 


Mr, Brodrick. 
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our diplomatic influence to see that 
Great Britain recélved a due share 
of this development. With regard to 
the Peking to Niuchwang Railway, I do 
not think the arrangement come to hag 
been an unfair one. The syndicate has 
power to pledge that portion of the line 
which does not pass through Manchuria, 
and which is regarded as ample security 
for the capital to be expended on the 
new line. The capital expended on the 
old line more than secures it. In 
addition to that- I think it is a matter 
of satisfaction that substantially every 
pledge which was made to the syndicate 
has been carried out. Under the excep- 
tional circumstances of the case the 
Government have thought themselves 
justified in allowing the syndicate to 
tate in their prospectus that they have 
inken note of the assurances given by 
the Chinese Government. That pro- 
spectus was put before the public a few 
days ago, and we shall soon be able to 
see by the subscriptions which will come 
in whether this great step in railway 
development in China is likely to prove 
attractive to British investors. In two 
railways we tind ourselves co-operating 
with other Powers. A good deal has 


| been said this afternoon by my hon. 


Friend, the member for Barnsley, and 
my hon Friend, the member for Chester, 
as to the position of the Pekin and Han- 
kau Railway, the Concession for which 
has been given to a Belgian Syndieate. 
That Concession was not submitted to 
Sir Claud MacDonald for the verification 
of its terms before it was granted. The 
Yamen were no doubt within their right 
in taking what course they thought fit, 
did not reserve in the Con- 


mortgaging of the line. Her Majesty’s 
Government thought that under the 
circumstances they were justified in ask- 
ing the Yamen to deal specially liberally 
with respect to other railways which 
were before them at the time, and they 
received in due course, in the month of 
August, assurances that any applications 
made by British subjects would be 
favourably considered. Those assur- 
ances have since been carried out. The 
Kau-lung to Canton, the Shanghai to 
Nanking, with extensions to Hangchow 
and Ningpo, and the Puhon to 
Hsin Yang, and the Sinkiang Rail- 
ways have all been granted to British 
concessionaires, and, in addition, the fact 
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that the British firms, are acting in con- 
nection with German firms in carrying 
out the line from Tien-tsin to 


Chin-kiang, I think it is practically 
arranged that the line from Han- 
kau to Canton, in which Great 


Britain is more or less interested, should 
be worked by a British and an American 
Syndicate. Altogether the total mileage 
for which concessions have up to the 
present been granted to British investors 
is 2,800 miles, and I think it may safely 
be assumed that the expenditure upon 
railways for which concessions have been 
obtained wil! exceed 20 millions sterling, 
and I do not think you have any 
reason to be surprised at the Yamen say- 
ing that, notwithstanding the fact that 
some of these concessions have been 
granted some considerable time, they 
have not yet been taken in hand, 
they do not propose to grant further 
concessions, at all events, until they 
are taken in hand. I may mention 
a subject which has been referred to 
several times, which is, that we have re- 
ceived power to advance the Burmah rail- 
way, which is a great military railway, 
and of considerable value to this country, 
into Yun-nan, a distance of 700 miles. 
Valuable mining concessions have also 
been given to the Peking Syndicate, and 
the valuable coal-mining concessions have 
been granted to the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Bank. I have stated these 
facts because, at all events, I think they 
show that as regards the progress of 
British industry and the keeping open 
of the paths of interest to British 
Capitalists in China, the Government 
have no reason to be dissatisfied with Sir 
C. Macdonald’s operations, in pushing 
forward so many schemes to a successful 
issue, especially when one has to con- 
sider the difficulties that have to be met 
in a State where every one works many 
hours of the day with little result, where 
orders are constantly issued which it is 
never intended shall be carried out, and 
rules laid down which are never expected 
to be obeyed in the slightest degree. In 
the course of last year the British 
Government obtained the lease of 200 
square miles behind Hong-Kong, and the 
lease also of Wei-Hai-Wei. We have 
also obtained a very important conces- 
sion in the shape of a pledge that the 
successor of Sir R. Hart, the head of the 
Customs, so long as British trade is main- 
tained above the level of that of any 
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other country, shall be a Briton. That 
is a very important concession, and I must 
say, looking at all this, that there is 
very little foundation for the fear of the 
honourable Baronet that we have 
been squeezed out in respect of 
these matters. If that impression is 
held in this House I make bold to say 
it is not held in any of the Chancelleries 
in Europe, and, least of all, in China 
itself. Looking back at the efforts of 
the past year I did think that some of 
the strictures passed upon the Govern- 
ment early in the year would be modi- 
fied at its close. I quite agree that in 
the early months of the year, when every 
Power was pushing forward it was diffi- 
cult to know what work was being done, 
and what would be the result of our 
particular action. Last year there was 
continual changes in the Chinese Govern- 
ment.« And, we have been told that 
in this scramble the British nation was 
too diffident, or British statesmen less 
astute than others, and that, therefore, 
we had been left behind. I think my right 
honourable Friend told me that since 
1893 British interests had been pushed 
down the hill all over the world. 


ASHMEAD BARTLETT: 
Who did you find at 


*Sm_ iE. 
I said that before. 
Fashoda? 


Mr. BRODRICK: I do not think the 
position of the British Nation is depen- 
dent upon an Omdurman. At all events 
not in China. We look back on 
the past as a successful year, and 
we have nothing to fear in the 
future. In his motion the honourable 
Member asks the Government to u2ader- 
take what has never been asked of any 
Government before, namely, that there 
should be no alienation of Chinese terri- 
tory, the largest territory in the world 
with a Government which is the weakest 
in the world. That may be our wish, 
our study, our policy, but we are deal- 
ing with a Government which has revolu- 
tions going on, sometimes lasting for 
years, in outlying portions of its terri- 
tory that might result, and I think my 
honourable Friend intended they should 
result in the near future in Her Majesty’s 
Government undertaking the government 
of China itself, a proposition which I do 
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not think would be welcome to any party 
in this House. ‘The Government will 
eontinue to see that British interests, 

whether of trade or prestige, are duly 
yegarded in China. For the past year 
we have pressed forward in that direc- 
tion, and [ claim that we have a better 
yoo ge uring the last twelve months than 
uld reasonably have been expected by 

the House ; we have a record of which any 
other Government in the position of 
Great Britain would be proud, and I can 
enly say we shall continue to pursue 
that policy. No docr has yet been closed 
to us, and, as far as I know, it is not 
proposed to close any door to our trade. 
We shall not abandon any claim we 
wuake for Chine. Spheres of influence 
iiave been claimed by foreign govern- 
ments, but we believe that the safety 
ci our position in China lies more in 
coming to terms with our competi¢ors in 
matters which are of mutual interest 
th cing to euch motions as the 
ereby exci 








Sir E. GREY: Sir, more than cne of 
us who sit cn this Bench have reason to 
segard the performance of the duties 
ch now fall to the lot of the right 
hon. Gentleman cpposite, with sympathy 
interest, and I hope = be 
eliowed to offer him my cong -atulations 
on having been chosen to fulfil the im- 
portant place which he now hoids in this 
House. fam sure we ali felt sure when 
we heard of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
appointment, from our previous experi- 
ence of him in this House, that the 
duties which would fall to him to dis- 
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charge would be discharged with 
courtesy, ability, and in the business- 


like spirit on which the House sets such 
high value. I think we have had this 
afternoon a full example that our antici- 
pations were justified that the right hon. 
Gentleman, in the office he holds, will, 
like his predecessors—even if we have 
differences of view on certain occasions— 
at any rate earn and maintain and con- 
tinue to hold our sincere respect. I 
do not wish to introduce much into this 


debate, but J am obliged to revive one 
2, 
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er two points which have been contr: 
versial, because in one er two speeches 
made on the subject in tho euiumn, 


there has been a tendency to disseminate 
an impression of the history of this 
question which is not in accordance with 
the facts. I will not elaborate our criti- 
cisms on the policy of the Gcvernment a 
year ago, because that has been done by 
the hon. Member for Chester this after- 
noon from the noint of view we our- 
selves take. Substantially it amounts to 
this, that there being two possible poli- 
cies at the earlier stage, one, that of 
resisting Russia, and the other, of agree- 
ing with her, the Government, in one 
way or another, by want of decision, 
managed to combine the disadvantage 
of both. That was one criticism. But 
the version that has been given of it, by 
one right hon. Gentleman at least, is 
not that at all. It has been repre- 
sented as if those pelicies meant either 
going to war to prevent Russia having 
Port Arthur, or acquiescing in her 
having Port Arthur. The Govern- 
ment were wise, statesmanlike people 
who rejected the policy from the 
first. I hold that if the Govern- 
ment had only said at this time last 
year that they «acquiesced we should 
have been spared the controversies and 
anxietics of many months. i think 
these criticisms still hold good. We 
think thet at the beginning much ground 
was lost, much unnecessary apprehension 
was caused on a subject which migh: 
have keen avcided d, end the present in- 
terest to-day is to consider how much of 
the ground previously lost has since 
been made up. We have been in doubt 
from the beginning of the value of some 
of the recent assets with which the 
Government has presented us. For in- 
stance, the value of Wei-hai-wei is a 
matter upon which we were left in doubt 
up to the end of the last Session, be- 
cause the Government had not completed 
their inquiries, and had not full infor- 
mation before them. That doubt has 
been increased as time has gone by. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite told us 
at one time that Wei-hai-wei had no 
commercial possibilities because the 
physical position of that port was such 
that nobody in his senses would dream 
of atempting to make it a commercial 
centre. At a more recent period it was 
said that the commercial value of the 
port depends mainly on the question of 
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railway communication, and that if a 
railway were made the commercial pos- 
sibilities would be considerable. J do 
not advocate that we should disturb in 
eny way the good understanding: be- 
tween ourselves and Germany by any 
everiapping in the development of com- 
ercial interests. I think it ought to 
be clearly explained to us whether 
Wei-Hai-Wei has commercial possibili- 
ties or not, and whether it is 
or is not to become a commercial centre. 
as to the naval vaiue of Wei-Hai 
and as to the cost of making it 
an important naval centre, and as 
ti money which the 
to spend — ms 
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we should like ¢ to have the Pe se 
mation which the Government can give. 
s chief value cf Wei-Hai-Wei, I think 
been told by Lord 
was not so much its naval or 
possibilities as the cppor- 


i us oi bestowing 





we have always 





© Chinese Govern- 
ii was a hos oi giving the 
Chinese Government morai- courage. 


eatin = ted 
cir, the moral courage was not 
very apparent after Wei-Hai-Wei was 
first taken. I think only two months 
afterwards the moral courage received 
hy the Chinese Government took the 
: f lution in the Palace, and 
deposition ef the Emperor 
and I¢ 
of the Government on 
are still in doubt 





hay fen: 


Eatz xer from the 





latest utterances 
the subject that they 
as to what is going on inside the Palace, 
and that while they were in doubt as to 
what goes on inside the Palace of Pekin 
they can form no opinion as to the future 


—as to the probable course of future 
events in China. I suppose, therefore, 
the policy of moral courage is at present 
in the air, and the Government do not 
know what is the position of affairs in 
the Palace of Pekin, or upon what party 
in the Palace that moral courage had 
better be bestowed. Well, Sir, having 
asked these questions in regard to Wei- 
Hai-Wei, I come to the question of the 
concessions. The right hon. gentleman 
opposite said that I had stated that we 
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were being squeezed out of advan- 
tages in China. Well, Sir, I have not 
got my words before me; I certainly 
had an apprehension that we might be 
squeezed out, but I do not think I ever 
permitted myself to say that the chapter 
was finally closed. I think the object 
of our Debates last Session was rather 
that the chapter was not closed, and that 
we were anxious that beter advantages 
should be taken of the opportunities 
that still remain. Well, Sir, a good 
uiany of the concessions with which we 
were presented last Session I think were 
put to us in rather high colours. Their 
value, I think, was rather overdone. 
The concession, for instance, of the non- 
alienation of the Yang-tse Valley I think 
was really a most flimsy concession. It 
was inflated by a good deal of eloquence 
when it was presented to us, and for the 
time I think it impressed a certain 
portion of the House, but when ‘le 
eloquence had evaporated and further 
knowledge came to hand, it appeared 
that this concession had no substance in 
it at all. And what we feel is that 
we want, not so much a quantity of 
concessions, as quality in them. Now, 
the thing which more than anything 
else is, wanted to render concessions in 
China of value is, as I think the hon. 
Member for King’s Lynn said to-night, 
an improvement in the administration 
of the country. If you could improve 
the administration at Peking, if you 
could put it in the hands of honest, 
capable, undoubtedly 
you would have done more to improve 
the possibilities of trade with China 
than any number of paper concessions 
whatever. And as to the value of these 
concessions in the future; how far you 
reap the value of these concessions must 
depend upon how far there is any 
progress in the strengthening of, and the 
introducing of more Western methods 
into, the administration by the officials 
But I welcome one or two of 


sensible officials, 


in China. 
the concessions which the right hon, 
Gentleman has told us this afternoon. 
I welcome one or two as undoubtedly 
having more substance, I think, thar 
any which we have heard of before ; the 
opening of Nan-Ning I think especially 
so, not only on account of its own im- 
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95D Adidvess in 
portance, but because when the demand 
for the opening of Nan-Ning was put 
ferward some time ago it was enveloped 
im a great deal of mystery. We have 
able to understand why 
it was that the opening of the port of 
Nan-Ning was not earlier constituted, 
and I hope the fact that the port is now 
open means that certain relations, which 
f suppose obstructed the opening of the 
port before, are now on a smoother and 
more satisfactory footing. With regard 
to the railways, these have been granted 


never been 


at such a pace that the Yamen itself 
has: apparently become suspicious, and 


has put forward a not’ unnatural 
t 
request that some substantial work 


should be done before more concessions 
are granted. I think that is only a 
natural request. Sir, undoubtedly there 
must be great opportunities ‘for the 
development of railways in China, in the 
first place I think as feeders of the great 
wanterways ; but the tendency in time 
is for railways to take the place of water- 
ways, as the country becomes opened up, 
and railway development must, in the 
long run, be in the right direction. But 
the right hon. Gentleman, the First Lord 
ef the Treasury, speaking upon this 
subject last night, said he felt a certain 
amount of apprehension with regard to 
the magnitude of the concession which 
had been granted. I am not sure that I 
understood all that was mind 
with regard to apprehensions. But, 
Sir, there is in the progress which may 
he made in the development of China, 
the commercial development of China, 
much reason, much food, for reflection. 
We are told that the commercial possi- 
bilities of China enormous. We 
are told that its resources, in coal for 
instance, are of unknown magnitude in 
extent and first-rate in quality. I do 
not know far that is true, but develop- 
went proceeds rapidly, and as it pro- 
seeds we may have to be prepared for 
some disturbance of trade in Western 
eountries. That is no reason against 
development, but it is something which 
is worth bearing in mind in regard to 


in his 


are 


Sir E. Grey. 
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the future. Another thing which occurs 
to me is this: that all these concessions 
though they do not carry with them any 
territorial obligations, yet do carry with 
them, in a vague and indefinite way, a 
possibly future liability to extend our 
obligations abroad. In this way. The 
Government is asked, we will say, to 
support some British traders in obtain- 
ing a concession in China. It may be a 
real concession; it may be a mining 
concession. That concession is obtained 
by the support of the Government, and 
confers upon the Government undoubtedly 
no direct obligation. The traders who 


have obtained it go there and enter 
upon that concession at their own risk. 


It does impose a certain obligation upon 
th Chinese grants 
that Very well, the com- 
mercial pioneers who have got the con- 
cession will engage in developing it in 
the interior of China, and they may find 
difficulties placed in their way; they 
may find an anti-foreign element, or 
they may find difficulties amongst 
the officials which render it difficult for 
them to get back the fruits of their 
concession. Some difficulties of that 
kind are sure to arise in the future, and 
when they do arise the British Govern- 
ment will not be able to stand on one 
side. It will be bound to put pressure 
on the Chinese Government to ensure that 
the obligations into which it has entered 
by granting that concession are carried 
out. That is a different thing entirely 
from territorial obligation, but at the 
same time it of the 
obligations of the British Governm-=ut 
abroad, vague and indefinite if you 
please. I do not use that in the least 
as showing that I regret these conees- 


Government which 


concession. 


is an extension 


sions having been made, but I do use it 
because I think we ought to bear in 
mind that when we are dealing with any 
question of the expansion of British 
trade, that inevitably, with the expan- 
sion of British trade, though in the most 
legitimate manner, inevitably there does 
come liability to an extension of our 
obligations in the future. I have never 
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believed that the theory that trade 
follows the flag was a sound theory 
which would be worth acting upon by 
itself, but I am convinced that with the 
expansion of trade which will un- 
doubtedly take place in China there will 
come inevitably a more intimate interest 
on the part of the British Government 
with regard to possible complications 
and difficulties which may arise. Sir, 
that, I think, is worth bearing in mind 
—that this is inevitable, and I think it 
is additional should 
welcome the repeated declarations of 
the Government that it is their desire 
to avoid territorial obligations. We 
have had some discussion with regard 


reason why we 


Last Session 
we were endeavouring to distinguish 
between spheres of influence and spheres 
of interest. I have never been able to 
grasp that distinction. 


to spheres of influence. 


It seems to me 
space of the Fourth 
Dimension. For the moment one thinks 
one can grasp it, but it perpetually 
eludes one. There is a difficulty which 
I do grasp, and that is one explained by 
the honourable Member for King’s Lynn 


rather like a 


this afternoon: a sphere of influence in 
any sense in which it is contemplated by 
the Government is not to carry with it 
that sort of obligation which is bound 
to be carried with it in Africa. It is 
to be a sphere rather of concessions. You 
may mutually agree with some other 
Power that you will refrain from asking 
for concessions in one part of China, 
provided they, in their turn, refrain in 
another part of China in which you are 
interested; but it carries with it no 
obligation for the government of the 
country or the political affairs of the 
territory involved. It would be a most 
serious thing if the Governments ot 
Europe, who are most interested in the 
development of the China trade were to 
to think that they could further their 
interests by undertaking _ territorial 
responsibility. I am convinced that for 
any Government—not merely for our- 
selves, but for any of the European 
Governments—to undertake responsibili- 
ties for the preservation of order, for 
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the managing of the millions of men in 
any part of China, would inevitably 
plunge them first) of all into disastrous 
competition with each other, and finally 
into disorder, by having undertaken 
work which is too great for them. I 
differ entirely from the honourable 
Member for Sheffield, and I concur with 
some of those who spoke after him, that 
one great object of our policy should be 
to have an understanding with Russia. 
Sir, what are Russia’s aims with regard 
to China? She has got her open port, 
her naval port, and her commercial port. 
She must have with that the control of 
the country which communicates with 
thése ports. She must have the control 
of her communications. That she either 
has got or is rapidly getting. That we 
ought to be prepared now to assume. 
The honourable Member for King’s 
Lynn, I think, says it is now past 
praying for. Well, Sir, we ought to be 
prepared to admit and to recognise that 
in the most friendly spirit. Now, there 
appears to be an impression that Russia 
will not be content with that; that she 
will continually press forward to absorb 
first of all the North of China, and 
eventually the whole country. Well, 
Sir, Russia having got what she has, has 
undoubtedly changed the balance of 
power tremendously from what it was. 
She has now become a great land Power 
contiguous to the North of China. In 
time, when her communications are 
complete, her threatening 
Pekin will be enormous. If honourable 
Members are convinced that she intends 
to use that power in order to establish, 
so to say, a Protectorate. over the whole 
of China, through her influence at Pekin, 
then, Sir, I think they are mistaken. I 
think we had every reason to expect 
that the Russian Goyernment should be 
striving, and naturally ‘striving, to get 
an outlet—a warm-water outlet, both 
naval and commercial—in the north of 
China; and that we have equal reason 
to see that the development of her own 
territories is a task which is now 
occupying her attention. to a degree 


power of 
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hich I think it has never done before. | allowing the keys to be taken by othes 


we cau judge, her desire is to 
her own _ possibilities 
terms with other nations. If 
that is so, Sir, then there can be no 
cifficulty in coming to an understanding. 
ff that is so, there can be no reason why 
the two nations should not work in 
harmony with regard to affairs in China. 
But the two things which will be neces- 
sary undoubtedly are, that there should 
be good faith and perfect frankness. I 
think Her Majesty’s Government 
Dlundered in the first place when they 
put forward their demand for Talienwan 
last year. It gave rise to most natural 
suspicions in'the mind of Russia, of 
designs which had never entered into 
the mind of Her Majesty’s Government, 
but which most naturally entered into 
the mind of the Russian Government. 
The method of the Russian Government 
which followed still further the 
relations between the two countries 
difficult. I think both Governments have 
learned from experience the necessity of 
more open and perfect good faith and 
more frankness between them, and if that 
is so, I do not see why we should have a 
recurrence of difficulties which we have 
encountered in the past. If that be the 
cardinal element, as I think it is, in the 
policy of Her Majesty’s 
what is their object going to be? 


on 








made 


Government, 
Their 


object, I think, is not spheres of influ- 
ence; their object, they have told us, 
is the “ open-door.” Sir, we are all at- 


tracted by the policy of the “ open-door.” 
My only hesitation in speaking about it 
with enthusiasm is lest it should be too 
big a policy, and too good a policy, to 
be true. Our fear last year was that Her 
Majesty’s Government was continually 
telling us that they were maintaining the 
policy of the “open door,” were maintain- 
ing the appearance but were allowing 
the ground underneath their policy to 
fe undermined. I do not think it can 
be better put than it was put by my 
honourable Friend, the Member for Fife, 
on one occasion, when he said that while 
maintainnig the “ open-door ” 


Sir E. Grey. 


they were 





people. Well, Sir, now J should like to 
be quite sure that there are no infringe- 


ments at present upon the policy of the 
The one I have specially in 
Is it now possible for 


‘ open-door.” 
my mind is this: 
vessels, under the British flag, to ta 
goods from Odessa to Talienwan? Russia 
restricts trade between ports 
actually Russian to her own flag. is 
that extended to Talienwan, is it 
possible that goods may be carried from 
Odessa, we will say, to Talienwan, while 
under the British flag? Sir, this policy 
of the “open-door” is one upon which we 
are all joined in support of the Govern- 
ment, and we have welcomed lately 
some signs that this policy of the “open- 
door ” taking more hold on _ the 
inclination of other nations beside ouz- 
selves. It has undoubtedly the greatest 
advantages of any possible policy. i 
goes to the very root of foreign politics. 
It would, if it were accepted by other 
nations beside ourselves, be the mos} 
potent solvent of international jealousies 
and rivalries. Well, Sir, why has it not 
been adopted before? And why 
there some signs which seem to me to 
make it more worth while now than 
perhaps at other stages to strenuously 
give our support to a Government which 
declares its intention of pursuing that 
The reason, I think, this. 
Other nations in the past were convinced 
that the policy of the “ open-door ’ 
neutral] or the own Colonies, 
might as a result be a British monopoly 
of the trade. The competition, and the 
successful competition, of more than one 
nation—certainly of Germany, and cer- 
tainly of the United States—has proved 
to the whole world that the open door in 
a neutral market, or in a foreign Colo- 
nial market, does not now nean 2 
British monopoly of trade. That, ! 
think, has had its effect on the minds of 
other nations. And I think another idea 
shows signs of weakening and breaking 
down, the idea on the part of some 
nations, particularly, that when they 
have a colony or possession abroad they 
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eould artificially create a monopoly for 
themselves of the trade of that colony. 
We have never believed in that possi- 
bility, but it has been tried by some of 
They have tried in parts of 
where their influence was 
supreme to place heavy duties on all 
competitors, so that they should have 
They have 
found that even if it were possible to 
have a monopoly of the trade, it is not 
possible without diminution of the trade, 
and that it makes the possession of the 
colonies a very expensive matter. Well, 
Sir, if those two ideas are making way 
in people’s minds, I think there is great 
hope for them. Then there is the policy 
of the “ open-door,” and I still welcome 
that policy as the only one which, with 
regard to China, can be a complete 
security against international rivalries 
and international difficulties, and also 
the only one which will, in the long run, 
lead to the quickest development of the 
great resources of China. We wish—and 
I think the Government wish—that we 
should share in that development with 
other nations on equal terms, and I hope 
that, as vears go by, the development of 








eur rivals. 


the world 


a monopoly of the trade. 


China, being, as it is, a slow process, 
and there being time for these things to 
sink into the minds of other nations—I 
hope, as years go by, that it will be 
found that the policy of the * open-door ” 
must win more rapid and still more 
strong adherence among other nations, 
end I am sure that in that, based upon 
more enlightened views of their own 
self-interest, is to be found the best 
guarantee which is possible for peace. 


*Mr. MOON (St. Pancras, North): I 
venture to introduce in a few words what 
I think is one additional view of the 
situation created by recent events in 
China—I allude to the great ,possibilities 
which may arise from support of the 
Reform Party in China. The Reform 
Party have looked forward to the 
sympathy of Englishmen, and I think 
they have also looked forward to receiv- 
ing the sympathy and assistance of the 
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English Government. The tendency to 
progress in this direction appears to me 
to be supported by a very con- 
siderable body of evidence. Shortly 
after the conclusion of peace with Japan, 
Chinese officials began to look with more 
favour on some of the American and 
English missionaries who were working 
in their country. I venture to mention one 
or two of the Provinces. In the Province 
of Shensi, since 1896, the Chancellor of 
Education put,down a subject for essay, 
“The Reform Society in Peking,” with 
the result that the students crowded to 
the missionaries, who could alone, by 
word of mouth or by the Christian 
Literature Societie’s periodicals, give 
them any needed information. I. 
will mention one other Province, fir. 
In the Province of Kiang-Su some of the 
students are inviting missionaries to 
teach them English, and offered to 
pay for the requisite teaching; 
while a Junior Reform Society has 
actually commenced the publication of a 
Reform Magazine. Well, Sir, I need 
not say there are similar movements 
elsewhere, in the formerly fanaticai 
Province of Hunan, for instance. I think 
this is important, not merely as showing 
an inclination to adopt those Western 
methods, in favour of which the honour- 
able Baronet who has just sat down 
spoke so strongly, not merely as a step 
in the improved administration of China 
advocated by the honourable Member for 
Lynn Regis but also as a course which is 
likely to give a solidarity to China which 
will be very effectual towards securing 
the policy of the “ open-door.” We have 
seen what the effect of Western methods 
in Japan has been, and I think that if 
they were to be encouraged in China a 
result would be produced which would 
provide a more natural and less artificial 
way of keeping the door open. I ven- 
ture, before sitting down, to say with 
what satisfaction all of us must have 
heard much that fell from the lips of the 
Under-Secretary. Manchuria, I think, we 
must regard as finally abandoned to 
Russia, except a small portion in 
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the south-west. It is rather late|of making money by making railways, 


in the day, perhaps, to point out the 
great extent to which Vladivostok is 
now an artificially ice-free port. The 
great ice-breakers, which have been 
brought to such perfection, are very 
much favoured by natural conditions at 
Vladivostok. These ice-breakers, which 
do not split, but crush the ice, are 
assisted by the wind, which blows per- 
manently in the winter from the north- 
west. 
soutl 


The harbour rung north-west to 
-east, and the passage made by 
these very strong ice-breakers can be 
kept practically free from ice during the 
winter months. Now I think that this 
is a chapter of history which we may 
regard as closed, and I quite agree with 
what fell from the lips of the honourable 
Baronet, that we ought to come to an 
agreement with Russia, and so arrive at 
some limit to her expansion. 


*Mr. A. D. PROVAND 
Blackfriars): I the House has 
been disappointed by the speech of the 
right honourable Gentleman ithe 
Under-Secretary of State for Foren 


(G lasgow, 


think 


Affairs. He has told us nothing 
that we have not learned’ from 
the newspapers. Indeed, some of 
the news we have obtained from the 


newspapers ,he evidently forgot, or did 
not see his way to put the House in the 
possession of. The right honourable 
Gentleman desires the House to be satis- 
fied with the large number of concessions 
that have been given to British traders. 
Speaking with some knowledge of China, 
in which I spent several years—I am 
still engaged in trade there—I venture 
to say, wthout any hesitation whatever, 
that no money of our investors should 
go into railway enterprises except those 
near the seaboard. With reference to 
Western China, railways will only be 
built where some Government finds the 
money for the purpose or gives a guaran- 
tee to those who do. The railway conces- 
sions obtained have, with the exception 
of a few in the Eastern parts of the 
country, been got, not with the object 


Mr. Moon. 








but of making money by a quicker pro- 
cess—that is to say, out of the conces- 
sions themselves. Of course, the fact 
remains that if any Government builds 
a railway or guerantees the capital, it 
would open up the country and be bene- 
ficial to of us. There are 
several inaccuracies in the information 
given to the House. The Undevr-Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs said that Talien- 
treaty it is 
a treaty port; it Russian 
port. Shanghai port 
ai] nations are equal there; but all 
He 


every one 


wan is a port. 
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rn 


nations are not equal in Talienwan. 
also said Kinchow was a free port ; 


THA 
is not so; it is a German port in much 
the same way as Talienwan is a Russian 
port. Hong Kong is the only free port 


in China. Well, Sir, the right honour- 


able Gentleman the Under-Sccretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs also 
told us that no door has yet been 
closed in China to our trade, and 


we have been assured by Ministers, not 
only in the country, but also in this 
House, that the Government have pro- 
tected our trade. I will give one 
instance where the door has not only 
been closed, but closed by ourselves. 
The port of Cheefoo 
by us some years ago. 


was opens.d 


We had certain 


advantages there, which we shared 
with all other countries, regardless 
of nationality. Well, Sir, about 


twelve months ago, without, so far as I 
am aware, any request being made to us, 
the First Lord of the Treasury—whom 
I saw in his place a few moments ago— 





wrote to Germany formally declaring 
that, in establishing ourselves at Wei- 
hai-wei, we had no intention of injuring 
the rights and interests of Germany in 
the Province of Shantung. He also 
added that, it was especially understood 
that we would not construct any railroad 
into the interior of that Province from 
Wei-hai-wei which we leased. The right 
honourable Gentleman will not venture 
to tell this House that our position in 
Shantung is the same as it was before 
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that Iettcr was written. Since then 
Germany has asserted her prior rights in 
regard to building railways, mining 
and all other commercial advantages, 
and the door has been closed in the Pro- 
vince of Shantung to the commerce of 
this country. In view of this state of 
things I think we are entitled to some 
explanation why that letter was written 
by the First Lord of the Treasury to the 
German Government, particularly having 
regard to the fact that Members of the 
Government have been continually going 
about the country declaring that we 
we have obtained the same advantages as 
every other country in China. I think we 
have also a right to complain that no 
papers have been put on the Table in re- 
ference to China. There have been most 
important questions discussed, and per- 
haps settled, during the last twelve 
months, and yet it is nearly twelve 
months since any papers relating to 
China were placed on the Table. I 
think, Sir, it is perfectly fair to assume 
that the Government withhold these 
documents in order to shelter themselves 
from legitimate criticism. That our in- 
terests in China have been neglected 
there is not the smallest doubt in the 
world. The German Minister in Pekin 
of years ago said that Great Britain dis- 
tinguished herself by the alacrity with 
which she retired in the face of the ad- 
vances of France and Russia. As for 
the opinion of the mercantile commu- 
nity, if you go from Hong-Kong in the 
South to Newchwang in the North, or 
from Shanghai in the East to Hankow 
in the West, you will not find a single 
defender of the policy of the Govern- 
ment. I would add further that the 
British community in China do not 
blame our Minister at Pekin, but those 
who sit on the Front Benches of this 
House. It is.they who accept all sorts 
of assurances, which, when examined, 
are found to amount to nothing at all. 
The assurances in the papers we have 


accepted from the Chinese Govern- 
ment for years past have made 
us the laughing stock of diplo- 


matic circles in Pekin. I submit it is 
the duty of the Government to place on 
the Table all those documents to the 
possession of which the House is entitled. 
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There may be confidential papers which 
cannot be placed on the table—no Mem- 
ber in this House desires them; but we 
are entitled to every other document 
which will give us information as to the 
negotiations which have been completed 
or are now pending. Meanwhile the 
right honourable Gentleman has placed 
nothing before the House which has not 
already appeared in the newspapers. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I am 
quite satisfied with the discussion, and 
I beg to ask leave to withdraw my 
Amendment. 

Amendment by leave withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 
LAWLESSNESS IN THE CHURCH OF 

ENGLAND. 

Amendment proposed. 

“And we humbly express our regret to 
Your Majesty that having regard to the con- 
dition of lawlessness now prevailing in many 
parts of the Protestant Church of England, 
Your Majesty’s Speech contains no reference 
to a subject which is causing great anxiety 
to many of Your Majesty’s subjects.”—(Mr. 
S. Smith.) 


*Mr. S. SMITH (Flintshire): I am 
well aware of the disadvantages of 
bringing a question of this kind before 
Parliament, and feel the full force of 
the remarks made by the Leader of the 
House a few days ago at Manchester, 
when he said :— 

“Parliament, no doubt, has to be called in 
to deal with questions of religion, but every- 
body who knows the House of Commons will 
agree that the less it is called in the better. 
It is a mixed body, containing men of all 
denominations, some men of no denomina- 
tion . . and, though I do not deny that 
it attempts to do its duty in connection even 
with religious discussions, still if you can 
avoid religious discussions in Parliament you 
are well advised.” 

At the same time this country pos- 
sesses an Established Church; it holds 
its great position and emoluments under 
a compact made with Parliament; its 
Articles and formularies cannot be al- 
terd except by Act of Parliament; and 
when a crisis arrives the Protestant Laity 
of the Church of England have no re- 
dress except by comirg to Parliament. 
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ey have practically no self-governing 
power, and when they see a militias of 





slessness prevailing they have no 
dy except through Parliament, and, 






efore, it is necessary, in the state of 
that now prevails in the National 


fit 


Church, at least to elicit the cpinion of 






iament. No one can deny that a 
ate of chaos exists; the charges of the 
Bishops are sufficient to show this. The 
egitation in the public mind has 
been growing stronger and stronger 
the last twelve months; and 
it is certain that ques- 
n so deeply agitates the nation. 
two opposite tendencies in the National 
Church which have existed since the 
time of the Reformation have now come 
into deadly collision. The Sacerdotal 
er Priestly conception of religion has 
gained such authority among the Clergy 
as to threaten the very existence of the 
Protestant or Evangelical conception 
which is that of most of the Laity ; and 
so it comes to pass that a state of 
things has grown up not unlike what 
existed in the time of Laud. A schism 
of the most violent kind has arisen be- 
tween an immense body of the Clergy, 
aided by a limited number of earnest 
and sometimes wealthy Laymen, and 
what I may call the great body of the 
nation who are, and I believe will al- 
ways remain, Protestant in their con- 
victions. This is a condition of great 
peril, not only to the peace of the 
Church, but to the peace of the country. 
I gladly allow that the Sarcedotal Clergy 
and their supporters are for the most 
part men of earnest, self-denying life, 
and in some cases, if the House will 
allow the expression, of devout charac- 
ter, and their efforts have raised the 
standard of religion in some of the 
worst districts of our great cities; but 
this does not alter the fact that the doc- 
trines they are teaching and the rites 
they are practising are opposed to the 
deepest convictions of the bulk of the 
English people, and are quite opposed 
both to the letter and spirit of the 
Prayer Book. I have not seen the case 
Mr. S. Smith. 
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put more clearly than in this extrac! 
from the High Church Spectator: 





“The party among clergymen which 
lieves men in orders to be priests in the B 
minical or Roman sense has gradually won “tha 
day, until at present probably three-fourths 
of the whole body, of all shades of opinion 
except the very broad, hold that they belong 
to a caste set ‘apart by the Divine Will, and 
possessed either ‘of miraculous powers or of en 
authority which is not professional merely, 
but in some sense supernatural. 


“The English Laity, on the other hand, as 
a body, do not admit this pretension at all. 
They think little upon the subject, which does 
not sincerely interest them, but in a passive 
and immovable way they reject sacerdotalisza 
altogether.” 





I do not agree with the last paragraph, 
which states that the Laity think 
little on this subject, which does not sin- 
cerely interest them. ‘This may hava 
been true at one time when the question 
was thought to be one of vestments and 
genuflexions and ornaments, but now it 
has come to be clearly seen that this 
priestly claim involves entire control of 
a man’s life through the Confessional, 
and the same deep resentment is rising 
up against this intolerable usurpation 
which animated the Long Parliament 
and led to the evolution of Cromwell; 
and I venture to say that if no way 
can be found of curbing these priestly 
pretensions a tempest of indignation 
will arise which will sweep away the 
Established Church and shake social 
peace to its foundations. When some 
of us brought this question before the 
House last Session we were told by the 
Leader of the House that it was an 
affair of an insignificant minority ; and 
the Bishops took the same line; but no 
responsible statesman will use that lan- 
The priestly or Romanis- 
ing clergy have increased so enormously 
that now they predominate in most of 
England, and in some parts have almost 
exclusive possession. The dissatisfied 
Laity have but three courses open to 
them; either to conform to what they 
detest, and see their chldren and some- 
times their wives brought to the Con- 
fessional, and a system of religion set 
up hardly different from what you find 
in Spain or Italy, or else to become 
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or else to become prac- 
The same result is 
working out in England 
which has been evolved in many other 
cauntries where priest rule has long pre- 
led. The mass of the manhood is 
and the 
churches become the homes of women 
end children. This state of things is 
for more widespread in the South than 
in Se North of England. The Northern 
population is more robust in its mental 
equipment, it resents priestly dictation, 
end such is the repugnance to this child- 
ish and medizval form of religion that 
we have been at times near to an explo- 
sion of popular resentment which would 
have produced dangerous disturbances. 
This condition of things is not removed ; 
and there will be danger to the 
public peace if legal means cannot 
be found to restrain the Romanising 

. The feeling of the nation is that, 

roman Catholics are fully ent 
to pursue their own form of worship, 
i is intolerable that a Protestant 
and Reformed Church which discarded 
the doctrines of Rome three centuries 
ago should use its national position to 
thrust them again upon the people of 
this country. This feeling is common 
alike to Protestant Churchmen and 
Protestant Nonconformists; all are 
equally interested in this question. The 
distinction between Protestants is but 
small, whether they are outside or in- 
side the National Church. Though they 
may differ, and differ seriously as to 
the remedy, they are all agreed that the 
evil is intolerable, and that the present 
state of things cannot continue. We 
claim as citizens of this country that the 
great national settlement of the six- 
teenth century under which this nation 
has wonderfully prospered shall not be 
set aside by the lawless action of the 
clergy ; and the feeling is rapidly grow- 
ing that if the State has no solution to 
offer, the State tie must be dissolved, 
and the contending parties left to fight 
out their differences in the arena of 
free discussion, The Amendment I 
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have to more does not raise the questic2 
of Disestablichment. It raises whet = 
may call the Protestant question. 
raises the question of the due observ- 
ance of the compact between Church 
and State, and the duty of the Goverz- 
ment to safeguard the principles of the 
Reformation. I trust it will draw le 
support from both sides of the Houss. 
We have a large common area Gi 
thought and feeling on this question. 
This House represents the opinion © 
the country. I am sure that, excludin 
the Roman Catholics, there are not fi 
per cent. of the adult manhood of Gre 
Britain which sincerely believe that the 
clergy of the Anglican Church possess 
supernatural and miraculous powers; 
they believe on the contrary that these 
claims are corrupt additions in ths 
faith taught by the Founder of Chris- 
tianity, ard that they have proved the 
bane of every nation which has adopted 
them. They hold with Bishop Welldon 
in the opinions he expressed to the 
Bradford Church Congress :— 
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“No decadent or dying nation in the world 
was Protestant. The future of the world 
belonged to the non-Roman Catholic nations 
and pre-eminently to Great Britain. The 
British Empire embraced some 400 millions ; 
one-sixth, or perhaps one-fifth, of the whole 
habitable globe. 1t was not a dead or dying 
Empire. The unique greatness of the British 
Empire dated from the Reformation.” 


They have no intention that this coun- 
try shall relapse into the condition it 
was in before the Reformation, and they 
are determined that the Mass, the Con- 
fessional, and the adoration of Saints and 
Images which were cleared out of ths 
National Church in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury shall not be re-introduced in the 
Nineteenth or Twentieth Century. 
Some may treat this great question es 
a chimera. This is not the opinion of 
the few Protestant Bishops we still 
have on the Bench. The Venerable 
Bishop Ryle in his last charge said : — 


“The laity throughout the land complain 
justly about the ceremonial novelties which ex- 
treme Ritualists have thrust into our Church 
worship during the last forty years. They 
have all been in one direction whether of Prine 
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or gesture, or posture, or action, or anything 
else. They have shown one common syste- 
matic determination to unprotestantise, as far 
as possible, the simple worship of the Church 
of England, and to assimilate it as far as pos- 
sible to the gaudy and sensuous worship of 
popery. 


“A short catalogue,” the Bishop proceeded 
to say, “will show what I mean.” 


(a) Our Reformers found the sacrifice of the 
Mass in our Church. They cast it out as a 
‘blasphemous fable and dangerous deceit,’ and 
called the Lord’s Supper a Sacrament. The 
extreme Ritualists have re-introduced the word 
‘Sacrifice’ and too often glory in calling the 
Lord’s Supper a Mass. 


(b) Our Reformers found altars in all our 
Churches. They ordered them to be taken 
down, cast the word ‘ Altar’ entirely out of 
our Prayer-book, and only spoke of the Lord’s 
table and the Lord’s board. Even one hun- 
dred years after the Protestant Reformation, 
when our Liturgy was finally revised .and 
placed on its present basis in the reign of 
Charles II., the revisers did not attempt to 
bring back into our Communion service the 
word ‘altar... The extreme Ritualists de- 
light in calling the Lord’s table the altar, and 
setting up altars in all their churches. 


(c) Our reformers found our clergy sacrificial 
priests, and made them prayer-reading, preach- 
ing ministers, ministers of God’s Werd and 
sacraments. The extreme Ritualists glory 
in calling every clergyman a. sacrificing 
priest.” 


Most of us have read that epoch mark- 
ing book by Mr. Walsh, “ The Secret 
History of the Oxford Movement,” and 
most of us are aware of that subtle 
secret conspiracy, so deep, so  wide- 
spread, so determined, which has been 
going on now for sixty years, to un-Pro- 
testantise the Church of England. Most 
of us are now aware that the 
Church of England is honeycombed with 
societies, 
whose 


some 
main 


secret or semi-secret, 
object is to introduce 
Roman practices and Roman _ doc- 
trine into the Protestant Church of 
England. No one can deny that. These 
societies contain from 7,000 to 8,060 
clergy of the Church of England. After 
examining their rules and regulations, I 
was forced to the conclusion that their 
propaganda is designed for the restora- 
tion of nearly every doctrine of the 
Roman Catholic Church into the Church 
Mr, S. Smith, 
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of England. Here is what Lord Halifa; 


said the other day — he is the head 
of a public society — the English 
Yhurch Union, with 4,000 clergy as 


members—I do not call it a 
society— 


— 


secret 


“We are convinced that there is nothing 
whatever in the authoritative documents of 
the English Church which, apart from the 
glosses of a practical Protestantism, contains 
anything essentially irreconcilable with the 
doctrines of the Church of Rome.” 


We all know that Lord Halifax has been 
working for union with the Church of 
Rome. [A Voice: No.] Some one says 
“No,” but it is proved by his Lordship’s 
own public utterances. Here is what he 
said at Bradford— 


“We claim from the Episcopate the recog- 
nition of our rights. We are not content to 
be Catholics only in name; we claim to enjoy 
the Catholic religion in practice; we do not 
ask for toleration, but for our rights; we 
beseech our Bishops to remember what, as 
Catholic Bishops, it behoves them to do in 
regard to the needs of the Church which they 
have been called to rule; we ask them to 
consider that the questions with which the 
Church of England has to deal cannot be 
adequately dealt with merely by a reference to 
the settlement of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries; above all, we pray them not to 
forget that if they would exact respect for 
their own authority, it can only be in pro- 
portion as they themselves recognise and sub- 
mit to the authority of that whole Catholic 
Church of Christ (obviously including the 
Church of Rome) of which the Church of 
England is but a part, to which it appeals, and 
to which the Episcopate, no less than the 
clergy and laity, are bound to submit.” 


I believe, with everyone who has fol- 
lowed his career, that Lord Halifax is 
& man most earnest, most pious ; that 
he is engaged in advocating views which 
he -deeply holds, and has the right to 
hold, but not in the Reformed 
Church of England. The views he holds 
are the views of the Church of Rome, 
and that is his proper place. ' The object 
of his Lordship and of the: large num- 
ber of clergymen follow him, is 
ultimately to bring about a union of the 
Church of England with the Church of 
Rome. One of these secret societies, 
called the “ Confraternity of the Blessed 
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Sacrament,” has over 1,700 clergymen 
jn its membership. Another, the 
“Society of the Holy Cross,” is even 
more advanced, and has adopted practi- 
cally the whole Roman system, except 
the supremacy and infallibility of the 
Pope. Then there is the “ Guild of All 
Souls” with 600 clergymen in it, and 
the special object of that society is to 
introduce Requiem Masses for the souls 
of the departed. Everyone knows tha 
the thirty-first Article of the Church of 
England describes Requiem Masses for 
the dead as “blasphemous fables and 
dangerous deceits.” These clergymen 
had promised by their ordination vows to 
observe and hold that very Article, and 
yet they have founded this society for 
publicly spreading 
these “blasphemous fables” all over 
England. But the practices of these 
secret societies have gone on unchecked, 


the purpose of 


without almost the slightest notice 
from most of the Bishops. It 
is only lately that the  feeblest 
attempt has been made to in- 


terfere with these men. 
complaints 


In fact, when 
before the 
bishops, accompanied by full information 
as to the lawless practices, the com- 
plainants were snubbed and treated with 
contempt by the Bishops? 


were brought 


It is un- 
doubtedly the case that, in London es- 
pecially, and in the South of England, 
where the most glaring practices agaiast 
the law prevail, these complaints were 
treated with contempt. I have seen a list 
of appointments to preferments in the 
Church of England during the past 
twenty or thirty years, and a large 
number were given by the Bishops to 
members of these secret societies. Dr. 
Temple, when Bishop of London, pro- 
moted the president of the “Guild of 
All Souls,” whose avowed object is to 
introduce Requiem Masses for the dead. 
Need we wonder at lawlessness existing 
in the Church, when the higher clergy 
act in this way? I say that the only dis- 
qualification for promotion, in the South 
of Eneland at least, has been to be 
known as a Protestant. A “ Protestant” 
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had hardly any chance of promotion at all. 
Preferment was only given to one section 
in the Church, and this was the section 
lying nearest to Rome. And up to 
twelve months ago there was not the 
faintest indication of any objection by 


most of the bishops to the lawless 
practices. There are some excep:ions, 


however, 
province. I ask 


especially in the Northern 
what has been the 
effect of the “charges” which the 
bishops have recently made? No doubt 
the bishops are beginning to condemn 
these practices now, in a faint sort of way. 
But what has been the effect upon the 
Clergy?) I have had communications 
sent to me about these practices from 
various parts of the country and I can 
scarcely discover the slightest change. If 
there is, it is hardly perceptible. Here 
I would commend to the First Lord of 
the Treasury a service performed a short 
time ago. I take the report of it froia 
the Church Times of 4th November, and 
I ask whether a service of this kind is 
not absolutely contrary to the law of the 
Church ?— 


“Calmly ignoring the storm of obloquy and 
reproach which has burst over the Catholic 
Revival in the Church of England this year, 
the ‘ Guild of All Souls’ has pursued the equal 
tenour of its way, and made its customary 
arrangements for the due observance of this 
All Souls’ Day. As in past years, the guild 
went to St. Alban’s, Holborn, for the solemn 
offering of the Holy Sacrifice in commemo- 
ration of the faithful departed on the day in 
question. No departure was made from the 
ritual used on previous anniversaries. At 
the conclusion of the Mass came what is known 
as the ‘ Office of the Absolution of the Dead,’ 
when the sacred ministers approached the pall- 
covered bier, placed in the chancel between six 
large lighted candles, and solemnly incensed 
and asperged it.” 


I do not know that the Bishop of Lon- 
don has stopped this ultra Romish ser- 
vice. I am not aware that he has ever 
suppressed similar services or attempted 
to suppress them. Here is another ser- 
which occurred within the last 
month—in January. I recommend it to 
the notice of the Attorney-General, and 


vice 


ask him whether it is according to 
the laws of the Church of England. It 


is called the “ Benediction of the Holy 
[Second Day. 
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Fire ” on the Festival of Holy Saturday 
in St. Mary‘s, Charing Cross Road. 


‘When I got into the church it was totally 
dark, There was not a glimmer of light. 1 

new there was somebody in the church, be- 
cause I could hear the rustling of dresses, and 
zo I felt my way to a seat. After a time I 
ieoked down by the side of the chapel and saw 
what looked like the light of a tallow candle, 
and it came nearer and nearer close to my side. 
rs he came into dim light I could see a little 

oy carrying a bucket of Holy Water, two 
men swinging incense, and then this tallow 


candle, and priests in full vestments and 
birettas. They began the ceremony by look- 
ing into the font. A priest blew down into 







water, to drive the Devil out, then set to 
work to blow the Devil out of the fire of a 
How candle ; then he blessed the holy candle, 
the holy fire of it, and from that™ holy fire 
7 lit all the li ghts ci the Church.” 


Eow comes it that the 7 
stop this tom-foolery? What 
Church of England coming to? 
will the British nation come to 
childish superstition is allowed 
National Church? The degradation of 
the national intellect must ensue. Well, 
these acts of lawlessness are not con- 
fined to the lower clergy. Among the 
Bishops themselves we find very similar 
practices prevailing. We read in 
the Bishop cf London 


cannot 
the 

What 
if this 
in the 


. 
7 
a 


02 


the 


had 





pers that 


attended High Mass in one of the 
eaurches in London. I shall ask per- 


mission to quote from a letter sent to 


his Lordship :— 


“ New University Club, 
“St. James’s Street, S.W. 
" January 10, 1899. 


“My dear Lord,—I thank you for your 
courteous and kind letter received on Satur- 
day, but I am pained and grieved beyond 
measure to see you were at High Mass at St. 


Mary Magdalene’s on Saturday morning. The 
term ‘High Mass’ was used in ‘St. Mary 
Magéalene’ s Magazine,” but on the hymn 


papers ‘ Holy Eucharist’ 
use of. I see you were present throughout the 
service. Eucharistic vestments, altar lights, 
bell at consecration, the elevation of the Host 
and the ceremonial use of incense, though I 
see you were not censed. I henaha” the 
Bishops had agreed when last at Lambeth not 
to allow incense, bell at consecration, and 
elevation of the Host. You will really force 
my hand to take some step, which I am very 
loth to do.” 


was the phrase made 


An Honovras_e Memper: Who is the 
writer of the letter? 


Mr. S. Smith. 
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*Mr. 


the letter is Mr. 
Je. Das “of 
—I suppose in the diocese Lin- 
coln. I wish to ask this House 
and the Government if the Bishops 
break the iaw in shameless 
manner is there no power to call them 
to account? What procecdings can be 


taken against bishops who delibc 
break the law? 


Carst, 


T7.1i 
Sadiiii, 


Louth 
of 


4h 5 
nis 





I wish to ask ti 
Attorney-General to state what legal 
process can be taken and enforce 
against the higher clergy in such cases. 
I read not long ago that the 
Bishop of London had “ professed” 
Father Adderly as a monk, and now tks% 
Father is described as the Father 
Superior of an order of Friars. I wish 
to know where in the Prayer Book or in 
the Formularies of the Church of Eng- 
land there is any provision for the 
institution of orders of friars and 
monks. I always thought that at the 
and convents 
had been abolished in England on ac- 
count of their dreadful But 
monastic institutions, nominally Angli- 
can, but practically Roman, are rising 
up all over the country filled with monks 
and nuns. Out of some of these convents 
I am informed, young women are ners? 
allowed to go. And this is being done 
under tae «gis of the Church of 
land. i have read accounts ef whe 

going on in some of these convents, and 
I must say that for harshness I have 
seldom read anything to surpass it. If 
the House asks me to give reasons for 
that opinion, I will give un instance. I 
read not long ago in the autobiography 
of Sister Agnes, of the life which women 
in Father Ignatius’ convent 
pelled to lead. A life more wearisome, 
and wretched and slavish, I have never 
read. On one occasion Sister Agnes was 
flogged with a cat-o’-nine-tails. She was 
stripped naked, and the back was scored 
until it was black and blue. I say such 
things are still going on, and it is in- 
tolerable that in this free country these 
institutions are exempt from Govern- 
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ment inspection. We have tried to 
search out grievances in every country 
}in the world except those to be found 
in our own. I am told that in some con- 
'yents there are secret burying places. 
And I do allege that from the reports 
that have come before me that in some 
convents at least cruel hardships are 
endured by helpless women. It is time 
‘he country should know of these things 


and speak out. The House of Commons 
which discusses all the wrongs-of the 


world, from China to Armenia, should 
have an eye onwhat is goingon at home. 
I find that some of the Bishops are 
visitors to the most advanced of those 
Sisterhoods, and profess to look after 
them. I have never heard of their in- 
terfering with the most extreme Roman 
The fact is that the Church 
has drifted into a position of complete 
anarchy, and the chief cause of it is 
what Sir William Harcourt has called 
the “supineness of the Bishops.” They 
have, in my opinion, deliberately en- 
couraged these practices. The Bishops 
have been largely appointed from the 
Catholic party of the Church of England 
—the party which seeking to 
Romanise the Church and obliterate its 
Protestant character. The various 
Governments that ruled in this 
country have cast their weight chiefly 
into that one scale, with the result that 
agradual revolution has taken place in 
thedoctrine and discipline of the Church, 
and we are now confronted witha Church 
almost Romanised, with a vast number 
of the laity utterly opposed to what is 
practised and taught in that Church. 
The root of this evil is very difficult to 
pull up. It is part of a deeply planned 
conspiracy to obliterate the work of the 
| Reformation and to pour contempt upon 
Protestantism, and a chief cause lies m 


Majesty’s Most 


practices. 


is 


have 


ee aeeenlemiaiaai 


the training of the candidates for 
the Ministry in the Theological 
Colleges. They have been nearly 


all under the control of the Ritualistic 
party for many years past. I have been 
examining the books and manuals used 
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most of the doctrines taught in the 
Church of Rome, and they explain away 
the Protestant Articles of the Church of 
England. They teach the duty of the 
Confessional, the use of the Mass, and 
the adoration of the Virgin Mary. 


Gracious Speech. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Do I understand that these 
doctrines are taught in the manuals used 
in all the Theological Colleges? 


*Mr. 8. SMITH: No, not at all, but in 
many. If I had time I could supply a 
list of these books. 


THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: And a list of the colleges? 


*Mr. S. SMITH: There are a large 
number. I have not a list by me, but 
I could supply one. 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The manuals and the names of 
the colleges! 


*Mr. S. SMITH. Yes. These young 
men are especially taught the pro- 
digious power of the priesthood; they 
teach raw, ill-formed young men that 
in receiving Orders they become endowed 
with supernatural powers, that they can 
work sacramental miracles and forgive 
sins, or refuse, as they think best; and 
they are taught that these powers belong 
to their office, and are possessed for life 
apart from moral character, so that an 
irreligious priest still possesses power to 
give absolution in the Confessional or 
refuse it ; they almost teach the doctrine 
of the Church of Rome as stated by 
Pope Innocent IIT. :— 


‘God is obliged to abide by the judgment of 
His Priests, and either not to pardon or to 
pardon according as they refuse to give absolu- 
tion, provided the penitent is capable of it.” 


The Bishop of Worcester put the case 
clearly in one of his charges :— 


“But a process was going on, especially 
among the younger clergy, to which he could 





in these colleges, and they contain 





not shut his eyes. Gradually, insensibly, the 
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poison of Roman Tractarianism had filtered 
through the veins of the Church. The novel 
Tractarian doctrine of the Eucharist was 
accepted almost without investigation ; it was 
taught in the theologial colleges ; young candi- 
dates for holy orders were saturated with it. 
They accepted without questioning the state- 
ments and arguments (if they could be called 
such) which were put before them in the 
lecture room. They read very little; they 
never read with open, unprejudiced mind. He 
asked one of them not long since what he had 
read, and the candid reply was ‘Pusey, and 
extracts from Pusey.’ ‘Have you read 
nothing slse?’ ‘No, nothing else.’ There was 
no candour, no love of the truth for the truth’s 
sake ; only the blind adherence to a system, 
and the determination at all hazards to uphold 
that system. They had wandered far not only 
from the Reformation, but from the best 
traditions of the English Church.” 


It is this teaching that has produced 
among the younger clergy such a dislike 
to the Protestant Articles of the Church 
of England, and has led to all sorts of 
dishonest evasion of their plan, natural 
sense. It has led good and earnest men 
into a species of equivocation and mental 
reservation. This whole school of thought 
is tainted by the docrine of “ reserve” 
or “economy,” as taught by Newman 
(Walsh, page 2), who approves of the 
following maxim :— 


“He both thinks and speaks the truth, 
except when careful treatment is necessary, and 
then, as a physician for the good of his 
patients, he will lie, or rather utter a lie, as 
the Sophists say af ig Sie PS Se, 2A 
Nothing, however, but his neighbours’ good 
will lead him to do this. He gives himself up 
for the Church.” 


It is largely by dishonest and under- 
hand means that this movement has 
spread so enormously; chiefly by 
influencing children and young people, 
often without the knowledge of. their 
parents. These lawless clergy have used 
their power at Confirmation time to 
insist on the Confessional, and to my 
certain knowledge have sometimes 
exacted a solemn pledge that the child 
shall never enter a Nonconformist place 
of worship, sometimes requiring them 
to sign a paper to that effect, and 
treating it as equally a sin to hear 
Spurgeon preach as to break the !Ten 
Commandments. We are indebted to Sir 
William Harcourt for bringing to light 
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the letter of a priest (Church Review, 
Dec. 29, 1898) who describes the method 
of action :— 
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“My own practice in this respect, which is 
that of many other priests, is to take it for 
granted that all confirmation candidates will 
make their confession. Two or three days 
before confirmation, having been instructed on 
the Sacrament of penance, they come into 
Church. They are numbered off: one, two, 
three, etc., the priest goes to the confessional, 
and they go up in order, No. 3, for instance, 
knowing that it is his turn to go up when 
No. 2 returns to his place. Of course, they 
are put in different places in the church, but 
the effect is to make them learn that the 
Sacrament is an ordinary Church form in which 
all Catholics take part. The same takes place 
before all the great festivals, and they accept it 
like ducks accept water.” 


Let me add that the Church of England 
Elementary schools are, T believe, largely 
used to inculcate these doctrines, and 
School Histories are supplied by the 
Clergy to malign the Reformation, and 
distort the plain facts of history. The 
country is now flooded with Catechisms 
and Manuals for the young, several of 
which I have read, which are virtually 
copies of Roman Catholic treatises, 
teaching the very doctrines which the 
39 Articles were drawn up to deny. 
These clergy the Articles 
denying the Mass, Transubstantiation, 
Purgatory, the Worship of the Virgin 
Mary and the Saints; and yet their 
Catechisms are full of these very 
doctrines. I wish to ask on _ what 
principle of honesty or common morality 
this be defended. Is Sir 
William Harcourt right in denouncing 
this conduct as treachery? Up till a 


subscribe 


can not 


_|few months ago no notice was taken 


by the Bishops of these dishonest 
Catechisms ; indeed, several of them were 
patrons of the institutions which used 
them. For instance, the Bishop of Ely 
is visitor of the Society of the Sacred 
Mission, which is really a monastic 
order, and now he has recognised it as 
a theological and missionary college. 
This mission ‘affords grants at a reduced 
rate for “A Catechism of Faith and 
Practice,” for use in Sunday schools. 


House adjourned at 5.30. 





Mr. S. Smith. 
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261 Returns, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, 9th February, 1899. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at a Quarter past 
Four of the Clock. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


WATER GAS COMMITTEE. 
Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the 
manufacture and use of water gas and 
other gases containing a large propor- 
tion of carbonic oxide; together with 
minutes of evidence and appendix. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 
Second Report from the Select Com- 


» mittee (1898) on the Museums of the 


Science and Art Department; with ap- 
pendix. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS (SCOTLAND) 
ACT, 1897. 
First Report of the Congested Dis- 
tricts (Scotland) Board to the Secretary 
for Scotland : 


Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


SAINT VINCENT. 
Amending Rules for the government 
of the Kingstown Prison. 


LEEWARD ISLANDS (PRISON 
REGULATIONS). 


Amending Rule relating to the fee for 
medical examination of prison officers. 


VOL. LXVI. 


[FourtH Ssries. | 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) ACT, 
1898 (RULES). 
Orders in Council 
1. Dated 16th August 1898 ; 
2. Two dated 22nd December 1899 ; 


3. Two dated 30th January 1899 ; 
making rules under the Act. 


Reports, ete. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
(IRELAND). 
Rule made by the Intermediate Edu- 
cation Board for Ireland, dated 31st 
August 1898. 


PHARMACY (IRELAND) ACTS, 1875 AND 
1890. 
Order in Coungjl, dated 19th Novem- 
ber 1898, approving of regulations made 
by the Pharmaceutical Society. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1877. 
Order in Council, dated 19th Novem- 
ber 1898, giving effect to rules of court 


under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1897. 


WINTER ASSIZES (IRELAND). 
Four Orders in Council, dated 2nd 
November 1898, for holding winter 
assizes in Ireland. 


COUNTY OFFICERS AND COURTS 

(IRELAND) ACT, 1877 (RULES). 
Rules made by the Lord Chancellor 
and County Court Judges under the 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897. 


POLLING DISTRICTS. 
Orders made by the County Councils 


1. For the administrative county of 
Cambridge, constituting a new 
polling district in the eastern 
division of the county of Cambridge, 
to be called the Horseheath Polling 
District. 
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2. For the County Palatine of Lan- 
caster, re-dividing the Southport 
and Westhoughton Parliamentary 
Division into convenient polling dis- 
tricts. 


New 


. For the administrative county of 
Southampton, altering the Bishop- 
stoke and Hursley Polling Districts 
in the Andover Parliamentary Divi- 
sion and the North Baddesley and 
North Stoneham Polling Districts 
in the New Forest Parliamentary 
Division of the county. 


PRISONS. 
Draft of proposed Rules under the 
Prison Act, 1898, relating to (1) convict 
prisons, and (2) local prisons. 


DUCHY OF CORNWALL. 


Accounts of receipts and disbursements 
in 1898. 


SEA AND COAST FISHERIES FUND 
(IRELAND) (NON-CONGESTED DIS- 
TRICTS). 


Accounts for the year ended 3lst 
December 1898. 


SARDINIAN LOAN. 
Annual -account for 1898. 


SUPERANNUATION. 
Treasury Minute, dated 3ist January 
1899, declaring that James Wright, post- 


man, Post Office, London, was appointed |. 


without a civil service certificate through 
inadvertence on the part of the head of 
his department. 


POST OFFICE (INLAND TELEGRAMS). 


Regulations relating to inland tele- 
grams, dated 10th September 1898. 


LOAN SOCIETIES. 

Abstract of accounts of loan societies 
in England and Wales to 3lst December 
1897, furnished to the Central Office for 
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ARMY (MILITARY PRISONS). 
New rule for military prisons. 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 AND 
1896. 


Orders— 
1. Dated 19th September last, pro- 


hibiting the conveyance of animals 
by the ss. “ Elfrida ” ; 

2. and 3. Dated respectively the 12th 
September and 23rd December last, 
relating to a foreign animals quaran- 
tine station at the port of South- 
ampton: 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


BILL ORDERED TO BE READ A 
SECOND TIME. 
COMPANIES BILL [H.L.]. 
To be read Second Time to-morrow. 


PETITIONS. 
VACCINATION ACT, 1898. 
Petition for repeal of Section No. 2 of 
the Act; of the Mayor of the County 
Borough of Portsmouth, on behalf of the 
Justices of the Peace of that borough; 
read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 


AGRICULTURAL RATES ACT, 1896. 
Petition for amendment of, as regards 
tithe rentcharge owners ; of tithe owning 
clergy of England and Wales; read, and 
ordered to lie on the Table. 


NEW BILLS. 
SOLICITORS BILL [H.L.] (No. 5). 


A Bill to amend the Solicitors Acts: 
presented by the Lord Chancellor ; read 





the Registry of Friendly Societies. 


First Time; and to be printed. 
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PALATINE COURT OF DURHAM BILL 
[H.L.] (No. 6). 

A Bill to amend the law relating to 
the Court of Chancery of the county 
alatine of Durham: presented by the 
Lord Chancellor; read First Time; and 

to be printed. 


METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT ACTS 
AMENDMENT (BY-LAWS) BILL [H.L.] 

Lorp MONKSWELL: My Lords, I 
beg to introduce a Bill to amend the pro- 
yisions of the Metropolis Local Manage- 
mend Acts with respect to by-laws, and 
to move that it be read a first time. 


Question put. 


Motion agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


IRREGULARITIES IN PUBLIC 
WORSHIP. 
*Tuz BISHOP or WINCHESTER: My 
Lords, I rise to call attention to 
statements lately made respecting the 
action of Bishops in dealing with irregu- 
larities in public worship. No apology, 
I think, is needed, or ought to be needed, 
for a Bishop desiring at the present junc- 
ture to call attention to this particular 
matter, but I should like to state, in a 
few words, what has been my own action 
during the last week in connection with 
it. As soon as I read the report of the 
recent meeting held in the Albert 
Hall, I wrote to my noble Friend who 
presided, Lord Kinnaird, and asked him 
to make, in this House, a speech similar 
to that which he delivered in the Albert 
Hall, alleging that the responsibility 
rests mainly with the Bishops for the 
present condition of what he described as 
“disorder in the Church of England.” 
My noble Friend did not see 
well to take advantage of the 
suggestion, and I therefore thought it 
better to come forward myself and intro- 
duce the subject to your Lordships. It 
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is not my intention to detain you long, 
or to range over the whole of what might 
easily be a large and varied sub- 
ject. The position of the Bishops in 
the matter at the present moment is 
this. A leading statesman, whose great 
ability and eminent public service give 
weight to his words, words which are—I 
wish to emphasise this—in my belief, as 
honest as they are eloquent, has felt it 
his duty, not merely to denounce certain 
clergy, of whose action he, as I think 
rightly, disapproves, but to hold up 
the Bishops to the opprobrium of 
the English people as faithless to their 
trust, and cowardly in the face of danger, 
mainly because of the unfair use they 
have, as he asserts, made of the Parlia- 
mentary right given to them of exer- 
cising a veto in cases of prosecution. He 
describes the Courts as __ obsti- 
nately closed against those who ought 
to have access to them by the arbitrary 
use of this power by the Bishops. The 
indictment is so grave, coming from such 
a source, that I feel bound to read it to 
your Lordships as it stands. Sir William 
Harcourt, in the letter I am referring to, 
Bays :— 


“In face of the fact that there existed a 
plain, simple, and decisive remedy against 
offences by removing the offender, and dis- 
abling him from further misdoing, any man 
of ordinary common sense will ask why has 
this cure for lawlessness in the Church been 
so long in abeyance? The answer is obvious. 
It is due to the deliberate and combined re- 
solve of the Bishops not to put the law in 
force, or to allow others, who equally possess 
the legal right to assert it.” 


“The only thing with which this conduct 
could be compared would be that of the 
judges of the realm if they were to enter into an 
agreement to stay every suit which might be 
brought into the Courts, or if the Law Officers 
of the Crown were to enter a nolle prosequi 
on every indictment. In such case, civil 
scoiety would be in just about the same con- 
dition as that to which the Episcopate has 
reduced the Church. They have for years 
shut the gates of ecclesiastical justice ; they 
have deprived the laity of the protection 
which the law had provided; they have 
guaranteed the Clergy against any penalty for 
any and every offence against the law of the 
Church.” 


In a subsequent part of the letter, Sir 
William Harcourt writes— 


“What is this veto which has been so in- 
discriminately and unscrupulously used to 
throttle the course of justice and to paralyse 
the law? The Archbishop of Canterbury in 
his Charge has very fairly explained its ob- 
ject and its intent. 


L2 
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“Nothing can be more clear than his defi- 
nition of the scope and intent of the veto. 
It is that it was given in order to prevent 
vexatious proceedings in regard to unim- 
portant matters. Has it been honestly ad- 
ministered in this spirit? Has it been con- 
fined to ‘matters of no real import’? Or 
has it been universally employed to cover the 
most serious, open, and continued breaches 
of the law which both the Bishops and the 
Courts have condemned, but which they will 
take no effective measures to abate? A 
more serious breach of a solemn trust by 
those to whom the discretion has been con- 
fided, it is impossible to conceive. If such 
a course were adopted in crvil life by respon- 
sible authorities they would be visited with 
the severest reprobation.” 


Irregulavities in 


Now, my Lords, no public indictment 
could be more serious. The picture is 
graphically drawn of those whom Sir 
William describes as “ perjured Priests,” 
protected from the just indignation of a 
wronged people by the Bishops, who have 
basely closed against the public the doors 
of the Courts of Justice. | Newspapers 
have taken up the cry. One paper after 
another, taking Sir William Harcourt’s 
statement as accurate, has proceeded to 
speak about this flagrant misuse of the 
episcopal veto. Now, what are the 
plain facts? Will your Lordships be 
surprised to learn that, with three trifling 
but significant exceptions, to which I will 
presently refer, no living Bishop has in 
any instance ever exercised that veto at 
all? These piled-up periods of eloquent 
indictment have, therefore, been launched 
against an imaginary foe. Is 
this fair controversy? Am _ I not 
right in taking the first opportunity to 
call attention to the matter here? I de- 
sire to be allowed to state plainly, and I 
trust with absolute good humour, the 
actual facts upon this somewhat obscure 
and little-known matter. I shall not try 
to characterise what seems to me the 
amazing blunder of one accustomed to 
public affairs—one who is a lawyer as 
well as a statesman. That he had the 
slightest intention of misleading I do 
not for a moment suppose; but we have 
a right, in such circumstances, and from 
such a source, to expect something more 
than the absence of the intention to mis- 
lead. We have no right to expect him 
to be familiar with facts which prob- 
ably, I should say certainly, he has 
never studied, but we have a right to ex- 
pect that, before launching an _ indict- 
ment so grave as this, he should ascertain 
whether, or not, it is true. It seems 
strange to me that it should have been 
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possible for one in his position to find 
time to unearth from obscure rural nevws- 
papers the account of some silly speech at 
a village luncheon, and to hold that up 
to public opprobrium, as characteristic 
and typical of the language of the High 
Church Party, and that he should not 
have had time to ascertain whether the 
basis of the main column of his 
indictment had any real existence or not. 
I do not know on whom he relied for 
the information which he has thus given 
to the world. I think he is entitled to 
the sympathy of this House for having 
been so very badly served. I desire to be 
quite accurate in this matter. What are 
the facts as to the use of the episcopal 
veto by Bishops now alive? Twenty- 
three years ago, in 1876, a case was 
vetoed by my _ venerable _ brother, 
then Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, on 
the ground that the facts which were 
in dispute were at the moment sub 
judice in a Court of Law, and he made it 
clear, in giving his decision, that, when 
the Court had decided the matter, he. 
would not necessarily place any further 
obstacles in the way. The next case 
was in 1886, thirteen years ago, when 
another venerable Prelate, now in your 
Lordships’ house, the Bishop of Exeter, 
exercised his right of veto in a case 
which, so far as appears from the records 
I have seen, seems to have been of a 
somewhat insignificant character. That 
venerable Prelate is not usually re- 
garded (to use the words of Sir William 
Harcourt) as a “ Laodicean Romaniser.” 
The third and, as I believe, the only 
other case in which the veto has been 
exercised by any living Bishop is the 
case about the Reredos of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The attempted prosecution 
in that case was vetoed by the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, then Bishop 
of London, on the ground that in his 
judgment the question at issue had al- 
ready, in a similar case, been 
decided in a Court of Law, and 
that further litigation about it was un- 
desirable. I have taken some pains to 
be accurate, and these, so far as I can 
ascertain—I speak under correction 
are the sole instances in which the veto 
has ever been exercised by any living 
Bishop. But it may be said that, short 
of actually exercising the veto, the 
Bishops practically let it be known that 
no prosecution would be sanctioned, and 
that they have by that means prevented 





Bishop of Winchester. 
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cases from coming forward. It is 
alleged that the Bishops have come, 
as Sir William Harcourt said, “to 
the deliberate resolve” to allow no 
case to go forward. Following that lead, 
another eminent public man, recently 
Chairman of Committees in the House of 
Commons (Mr. Mellor), has stated, 
“speaking as a lawyer,” that the agree- 
ment arrived at by the Bishops was 
totally illegal. My Lords, there was no 
such agreement. I have been familiar 
with what has been going on in epis- 
copal matters for many more years than 
I have been Bishop, and I can with cer- 
tainty say that there has never been any 
such agreement, either contemplated by 
the Bishops generally or carried through, 
in any form whatever, formal or in- 
formal. What was it? When did it 
occur? If anyone interested in the ques- 
tion cares to turn to a Debate which 
took place in the Convocation of the 
Province of York, in April, 1885, he will 
find that this myth, which had already 
been started, was referred to by the 
Bishop of Manchester, who asked a ques- 
tion about it of the then Archbishop 
of York. If anyone desires to see that 
myth torn to shreds and completely 
disposed of, I refer him to those Debates. 
I admit that there is one Bishop who 
has formally stated that he did not in- 
tend to allow a prosecution. I will 
quote his actual words as spoken in the 
York Convocation— 

“Nothing would induce me to institute a 
prosecution. I gave consent to a prosecu- 
tion in the case of one clergyman—the Rev. 
Bell Cox—but, knowing what a bad effect it 
has had, I have made up my mind that I 
would never do anything again to promote a 
prosecution in a Court of Law.” 

These, I admit, are important words, 
and they come from a Bishop to whom 
I refer with the deepest reverence and 
respect, but whose name is not, I ima- 
gine, the name your Lordships expect. 
They are the words of the Lord Bishop 
of Liverpool. Well, my Lords, the 
Bishops, as I think I have shown, have 
neither exercised their veto in the way 
so eloquently described, nor have they 
ever come to such a resolve to close the 
Courts as would practically secure the 
same result. But possibly it may be 
said that though the present Bishops are 
to be acquitted, the predecessors of the 


present Bishops may have exercised 
the veto with such effect that it 
was felt useless to re-open the 
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matter under their successors. Let me 
state the facts. In the vears which fol- 
lowed 1874 there was, so to speak, pro- 
secution “in the air.” People were talk- 
ing about it on every side. It was con- 
templated that there would be a great 
many suits promoted, all over England, 
and Archbishop Tait, whose Protestan- 
tism will not, I think, be im- 
pugned, stated on more than one occa- 
sion that he desired to prevent what he 
described as 
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“* Reckless and wanton litigation, carried on 
by societies with long purses, rather than by 
individuals personally dissatisfied.” 

He stated repeatedly that while prose- 
cution might in the last resort become 
inevitable, he desired at least to show 
that there was a more excellent way, 
and accordingly on three separate oc- 
casions he exercised his power of veto. 
In the first two of these cases the in- 
cumbent whose conduct was impugned 
had practically promised the Archbishop 
himself that he would submit to the 
authority set over him, and the Arch- 
bishop said it would be absurd in such 
circumstances to allow a prosecution to 
go forward. In the third case the ques- 
tions raised were at the moment sub 
judice in another Court, and it was 
necessary to wait until the decision of 
that Court had been given. There is 
perhaps one other case to which I ought 
to refer. It is that of Canon Carter, of 
Clewer, who was prosecuted many years 
ago, in the time of the late Bishop of 


Oxford, and whose prosecution was 
vetoed by the Bishop. That has 
been frequently held up as a case 
of genuine grievance. What are the 


facts {| The Bishop exercised his veto, 
and the case was stopped, and Canon 
Carter immediately resigned his living. 
By his resignation, which was the direct 
consequence of the Bishop’s action, the 
very same result which at the most 
could have been arrived at by a success- 
ful prosecution was peacefully and amic- 
ably attained. Can anyone say that 
the exercise of the veto was in that case 
a legitimate grievance to any living 
man ? What becomes, after these facts, 
of the allegation of outraged rights ? I 
challenge criticism when I say that it 
has practically no foundation at all. 
Then if the veto-fiction is gone, how 
comes it that there have been no 
suits for so many years past, and 
that the position of the Dean of 


x 
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Arches has been a sinecure for a con- 
siderable number of years? Simply be- 
cause the people of England, as a whole, 
or of the Church of England, if you will, 
as a whole—Laymen, Clergy, and Bishops 
together—came to the conclusion that a 
cessation of these prosecutions was de- 
sirable. They had found them to be 
doing incalculable harm. They resulted 
by the folly or fanaticism of their pro- 
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moters in the imprisonment of several 
estimable and worthy men ; and if 


there is one thing more than another 
which has roused the feelings of th'e 
people of England against prose- 
cutions of this kind, it is, I suppose, 
those imprisonments. Times have 
changed since the days of Queen’ Eliza- 
beth, when it was laid down in the 
Reformatio Legum that a Bishop should 
have within his jurisdiction “a prison, 
or two prisons, or even more, if circum- 
stances so require,” to which to commit 
offenders against the laws ecclesiastical. 
Circumstances have changed since then, 
and it has been found that the imprison- 
ment of clergymen, in suits of this kind, 
does not produce the results which its 
promoters expected or desired. That, 
however, quite another question, 
which must be separately dealt with. 
The point I wish to emphasise is 
simply this, that as a simple matter of 
fact it was not that Bishops stopre? 
prosecutions, but that prosecutions were 
not instituted because the Church at 
large was against them—Low Church- 
men as well as High Churchmen. I am 
speaking with care, and am _ prepared 
to substantiate every statement I make. 
I can quote numerous instances of the 
utterances of public men and newspapers 
against the idea of prosecutions at that 
time. The noble Lord the present 
Prime Minister wrote— 


18 


“The public, I think, would be glad that the 
controversy in the Courts of Law should cease, 
and would not criticise adversely any exercise 
of the Bishops’ legal powers by which that end 
might be attained.” 


The 


ordinary Church newspapers, 
one after another, took the same 
line. It may be said that those 
papers cannot be regarded alto- 


gether without suspicion ; let me, there- 
fore, show you that the desire to stop 
prosecutions emanated every bit as 
much, if not more, from Low Churchmen 
as from High Churchmen. The organ of 


Bishop of Winchester. 
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the party whose cause at present is 
supposed, by the public at least, to be in 
the ascendant—the Record—in a series 
of articles of which I have extracts 
here, ranging from 1884 to 1892, de- 
precated litigation, not because the 
Bishops would exercise their veto, but 
because litigation was in itself a bad 
thing. That journal says 





“We believe that ecclesiastical litigation, 
whether against Bishops or Clergy, is at the 
present time not only undesirable, but ex- 
tremely likely to do mischief to the cause of 
Protestant Evangelical truth in the Church of 
England. What we do say is that though the 
time for litigation may come the present is 
not such a time. We can hardly imagine 
any course more certain to prejudice public 
opinion against the Party who pursue it, 
more inevitably doomed to failure, so far as 
practical result is concerned, or more directly 
calculated to deaden spiritual vitality and 
promote a harsh, unchristian spirit.” 


Not only did the writers of leading 
articles in the Record take that view, 
but there were three leading Church- 
men at the time—Canon Cadman, 
Sir E. Bayley, and the Kev. F. F. 
Goe—all authorities of the Evangelical 
Party, who wrote to the Record in the 
following terms— 


“We have a strong conviction that prose- 
cutions of individuals for Ritualism at the 
present time are neither politic nor wise. If 
the desire be to suppress Ritualism, experience 
shows that prosecutions will not do this. If 
the desire be to preserve or advance the inte- 
rests of Evangelical truth, we are of opinion 
that those interests are likely rather to be in- 
jured than promoted by an appeal to the Law 
Courts.” 


The Church Association itself, after the 
Privy Council decision of 1892, was of 
the same mind. On October 25, 1892, 
the Association held a Conference in 
London, and the foremost spokesman— 
Sir Arthur Blackwood—spoke as 
follows— 

“The right policy now is to let prosecutions 
cease, at least until some new emergency 
arises, 

There is no doubt whatever as to the 
opinion these men held then. It appears 
that they have changed their minds 
now. They are perfectly at liberty to 
change their minds; but they are not at 
liberty to say that it is the Bishops’ 
veto that is the cause. It has been said, 
“Tf that is your argument, we will soon 


give you abundant cases in which you can 
. ‘ ; 
decide whether to exercise the veto or not.” 
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Well, my Lords, speaking for myself, I 
can only say that if cases are brought be- 
fore me, they will be carefully, im- 
partially, and thoroughly considered on 
their merits ; but I am so fully in agree- 
ment with what till now has been the 
opinion of Evangelical Churchmen, 
as well as of High Churchmen, as to 
the evils of litigation, that I must 
say emphatically that it would only 
be after every possible expedient had 
been exhausted that I should feel myself 
justified in allowing the matter to go to 
a Court of Law. But I will not say that 
ultimately the appeal to such a Court 
might not be inevitable; and for that 
reason I am anxious to see the present 
Ecclesiastical Courts so reformed as to 
secure the widest possible basis of con- 
fidence and allegiance on the part of the 
Laity as well as the Clergy of the Church 
of England. Well, my Lords, if the facts 
be as I have stated, what has happened 
in the last fifteen years to bring about 
the present agitation? I am _ perfectly 
ready to admit that the Church as a 
whole—and remember that Bishops, 
Clergy, and Laity share the responsibility 
together—have given a somewhat 
laxer attention during the last fifteen 
years to the regulation of ceremonial 
with the purpose of throwing more 
energy into the outside work. The acti- 
vities of the Church during the last 
fifteen years have no parallel in our 
history in regard to such matters as the 
efficiency of our schools, the promotion of 
temperance and social purity, the for- 
mation and management of clubs and so 
forth. While energies have been 
directed by all of us to these things, it 
is true, I think, to say that less criti- 
cism than heretofore has been directed 
to the ‘services within our churches. 
There may be blame here, but it is blame 
which every one of your Lordships must 
be prepared to share with me and with 
the other Bishops. It is not that the 
Bishops have prevented Laymen who 
have been aggrieved from coming for- 
ward. Rather there has been so much 
attention concentrated on the outside 
activities of the Church’s life that the 
work inside the churches has been less 
criticised, and services have been tacitly 
allowed to go on which would otherwise 
have caused more unfavourable criticism 
than now. My Lords, the fact is that the 
Bishops have tried again and again, and 
tried successfully, to repress excesses 
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on the part of even the best and 
most active men in their diocesés; 
but have they always, in so doing, re- 
ceived the support of the public? Let 
me give your Lordships an example of 
what I mean. When I succeeded to the 
See of Winchester, some four years ago, 
it was my lot to find myself within the 
first few days in conflict with one of the 
most earnest and hardworking of the 
Clergy of the diocese, Mr. Dolling, of 
Portsmouth. I felt it‘to be my duty 
to take a definite line on certain matters, 
and to declare an altar which he 
desired to erect for what he de- 
scribed as for “masses for the 
dead,” to be, in my opinion, in- 
admissible. I was met with the reply, 
that if I persisted in this line it must 
result in Mr. Dolling resigning his 
charge. He did resign his charge, my 
Lords, and I believe to this hour I was 
perfectly right in the action I took. But, 
my Lords, what was happening in the 
meantime? For one letter from Eaglish 
Laymen expressing approval of what I 
did, I received ten from people who told 
me about Nelson putting the glass to 
his blind eye, and reminded me of the 
advisability of not seeing too much, and 
not stopping good work for the sake of 
trumpery detail which no one cared about. 
What, then, becomes of the charges 
levied against the Bishops that they 
were standing in the way of the people 
of England in their endeavour to obtain 
justice against clergymen who break the 
law? After these fifteen years, people 
awake suddenly to find that things have 
gone faster and further than they had 
supposed. In my opinion the evil and 
peril that exist to-day are great. I say 
so not for the first time. I have em- 
phasised the fact again and again. I 
spoke of it in public last autumn as an 
evil that was great and growing. I have 
never been a minimizer as to the extent 
of the peril that exists in the Church of 
England, though I have maintained be- 
fore, and I maintain still, that the par- 
ticular actions—what might be called 
the outrageous actions—of individual 
men, to which attention was so pro- 
minently called a few months ago, had 
been few and far between, and are in 
process of disappearing altogether. What 
is this evil then that, in my opinion, is 
great and growing? It is not the per- 
formance of overt acts of a lawless kind. 
These lawless things are, in my opinion, 
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being speedily suppressed, but the real 
evil is far more insidious and far more 
difficult to dea] with. It is the exag- 
geration of a truth rather than an overt 
act of wrong. It is to be seen in the 
growth of mistaken ideas of a material- 
istic kind with regard to the doctrine of 
the Holy Communion. It is to be seen 
in the perils, which I regard with the 
utmost dread, and which, I fear, are 
most real, accompanying some modern 
teaching respecting the use of Confes- 


sion. It is to be seen in the growing 
use of certain small manuals of 
devotion and the like, which are cir- 


culated by Laymen and Laywomen quite 
as much as by Clergymen among those 
who are of tender years. These things, 
in my opinion, constitute for the Church 
of England to-day a peril which I do not 
now say is a growing one, for I think 
there is a visible reaction, but which is 
at this moment great. We Bishops—if 
I am entitled to speak, without consulta- 
tion, for my episcopal brethren—desire 
beyond all things the support of the 
English laity in dealing with these 
things quietly, gravely, and steadily. 
But our power of doing so effec- 
tively, of using in the right way the 
powers of influence, guidance, and _ per- 
suasion, which alone can deal with these 
specific things which do not come within 
the four corners of any Act of Parlia- 
ment, is directly impaired, ‘just in pro- 
portion as those mistaken men are made 
the objects of violent agitation and scur- 
vilous abuse. I have the very deepest 
sympathy, my Lords, for the average 
English Churchmat 1, who dislikes both 
the Church Association and the English 
Church Union, but who cares for his 
parish church, and desires that he and 
his family may have within its walls the 
sort of services in which they can take 
part with a quiet mind. Such men 
are the very backbone of our Church’s 
Hie. I appeal now to these men to 
strengthen our hands at this present 
junciure, not by quietly grumbling to 
their friends ; not by writing to the 
Bishops, as many of them now do, com- 


plaining of what takes place, and adding 
at the foot of their letter, “By no 


means let my name be mentioned,” but 
by giving us their support in great 
things and small as we try to meet these 
evils by our quiet daily action. We 
Bishops have laid upon us a great and 
heavy responsibility never was_ it 
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heavier or more anxious than now—and 
we do not shrink from its discharge ; 
but we want your help in discharging 
a task which is not an easy one. In our 
endeavours to deal adequately with the 
matter we have to remember other 
things than are remembered by those 
who confine themselves to taking part 
in public agitation. We have to bear 
in mind that principle of comprehension 
which is our priceless heritage in the 
Church of England, and which indeed 
is vital to its life. We have to beware 
of excluding any who have a right to be 
within its pale. When I read the ac- 
count ten days ago of the meeting heid 
at the Albert Hall, I thought to myself 
at once, what would have been the action 
of those attending the meeting with 
regard to many of the foremost Church- 
men of English history. They would 
have given, my Lords, a short shrift— 
I apologise for using the metaphor in 
that connection—let me say rather 
that meeting would have made short 
work indeed of Launcelot Andrewes, 
Bishop Wilson, or John Keble. It is 
not by such a process the Bishops can set 
to work—the process of excluding from 
the Church’s ranks men who can _ be 
shown to have any legitimate right to a 
place within her pale. And in the next 
place we are bound, solemnly bound, to 
remember the personal relation whicn 
every Bishop bears to the individual 


Clergy under his charge. We want 
to approach these men one by one. We 


want to approach them not as judges 
but as counsellors, guides, and friends. 
Therefore, my Lords, it is that time is 
needed for the task. To shout, “ The 
thing is to be settled in a week or two,” 
simply betokens a complete ignorance of 
the conditions of the problem and of the 
way in which it can be ultimately solved. 
The question is far more difficult, far 
more complex, than many who spoke 
about it believe. We cre reminded in 
strident tones, many a time and oft, 
the words which occur in the Consecra- 
tion Promise which eve’y  Bis!op 
makes : — 


e 
ot 


“Will you correct and punish such as be 
unquiet, ‘disobedient, and criminous within 
your diocese, according to such authority as 
you have by God's W ord, and as to you shall 
be committed by the Ordinance of this Realm.” 


To which the answer is :— 
“T will do so, by the help of God.” 
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We are grateful, I at least am grateful 
to any one who calls public attention 
to these weighty words, which are never 
far off from our recollection and our 
hearts ; but the sentence to which these 
words belong is a double one, and there 
are other words which come before these 
in the clause. They are :— 


“Will you maintain and set forward, as 
much as shall lie in you, quietness, love, and 
perce among all men?” 


We have no right to ignore that first 
part while we are endeavouring to dis- 
charge our responsibilities in regard to 
the second. 1| have to thank your Lord- 
ships for listening to me as you have. 
If I have said one word which could 
give legitimate pain to those who have 
attacked us, one word which could seem 
to ascribe to them an unworthy motive, 
I withdraw it, and apologise for it now. 
Such is far from my intention. The 
Bishops’ task is not a light one. My 
hope, my confidence, is that the Mem- 
bers of this House will help us to dis- 
charge our responsibilities, and I be- 
lieve that by the blessing of God, your 
confidence will not be misplaced. 


Lorp KINNAIRD: My Lords, in case 
of any misunderstanding may I say that 
when the right reverend Prelate asked 
me to make some reference in this 
House to the public meeting held in the 
Albert Hall, I did not refuse to do so. 
What I said was that, not being very 
well acquainted with the forms of this 
House I could not see on what I was to 
base any statement on this subject. I 
stated that I should be quite prepared to 
say in this House anything which I had 
said on any public platform. I may 
remind noble Lords that the Albert Hall 
meeting is not the only one in which 
some of us have taken part on this ques- 
tion. There was a meeting at the 
thurch House, presided over by Lord 
Midleton, composed entirely of Church 
men, representative, I think, of the Low 
Church, or the Evangelical Church: and 
those who have read the speeches de- 
livered at these meetings have congratu- 
lated us on the very moderate and quiet 
way in which the matter was referred to. 
May I take this opportunity of saying 
that this is no personal matter! We do 
not make any charge against indi- 
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viduals ; but what we have felt strongly 
for some time is, that the Bishops’ veto 
is not that which has tended to the good 
administration of the Church. We have 
protested almost annually against the 
Bishops’ veto. After what the Bishop of 
Winchester has said, I hardly know how 
to answer that portion of his speech, 
because I understood it was admitted 
that an agreement was come to at the 
Lambeth Conference. The difficulty we 
are in is that of getting the facts in 
this matter. As to the exercise of the 
veto, my information is that it has 
been exercised twenty-one times since 
1854, and I get my information from a 
paper called * The Bishops’ Veto,” issued 
by the Church Association. Since the 
Bishop of Winchester gave notice to call 
attention to this matter, I have con- 
sulted a lawyer or two, and I am told 
that it is absolutely impossible, owing to 
the position the Bishops have taken up, 
for any member of the Church of Eng- 
land who feels aggrieved in the matter 
of extreme practices, to force the Bishops’ 
hands, or to enable any proceedings to 
be taken if they exercise the veto. I am 
further informed that at the time the 
veto was instituted no fewer than eight 
of the Commissioners signified their dis- 
sent from the principle. The need for 
taking some action is shown by figures 
which I will place before your Lordships. 
Sucharistic vestments were declared to 
be illegal, but the increase from 1882 
has been from 306 churches to 2,026, 
owing, we are told, to the action of the 
Bishops. With reference to incense, in 
1882 it was used in nine churches, and 
now it is used in 381 churches. Then 
take the case of altar lights at the Holy 
Eucharist. In 1882 they numbered 581. 
They have now increased to 4,334. I 
am told that these are illegal. I know 
there is some doubt as to that, but I 
believe the majority of authorities are of 
opinion that they are illegal. The ques- 
tion of the mixed chalice was a moot 
point, but there the cases have increased 
to 4,030. I know it is illegal if you mix 
it during the service of the Holy Com- 
munion, but if you mix it before the 
beginning of the service it is not quite 
certain whether it is illegal or not. I 
think these figures show that, from the 
point of view of a layman, who thinks 
as strongly as I do, there is some in- 
crease of illegal practices, and we con- 
sider that this is due to the action of 
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the Bishops. Then, to go back to the 
veto. It is accepted on both sides that 
we have given up trying, for the last 
ten or twelve years, to put the law in 
motion because, after money had been 
spent and a certain number of test cases 
tried, the different Bishops declared that 
they would not allow litigation to ensue. 
It is not common sense to try and put 
the law in motion if you are stopped at 
the Court of First Instance. In the right 
reverend Prelate’s own diocese, I am in- 
formed that there are two churches in 
Portsmouth where illegal practices are 
going on—at all events practices which 
were declared to be illegal at a late meet- 
ing of the Bishops. ThesechurchesareSt. 
Agatha’s and St. Michael’s, Portsmouth. 
There also exists in the Bishop of Win- 
chester’s diocese a society called the 
Alcuin Club, which holds very consider- 
ably advanced opinions. Certain Bishops 
are announced as its members, and the 
Bishop of Winchester himself defends the 
society. Then, my Lords, there is 
another important point, namely, Are 
these matters of, illegal practice of equal 
force? I heard only to-day of a clergy- 
man who had very successfully worked 
in a district in the North of London with 
a large number of communicants and a 
number of other services—and anyone 
who knows what it means to have com- 
municants by the hundred, will know 
what this means. This clérgyman hes 
been told that he must repeat the prayer 
over every communicant. He sometimes 
has over 300 communicants, many of 
them members of the working-class, who 
have not much time. What I want to 
know is whether those clergy who do 
those things which have been declared 
on the highest authority to be illegal, 
are to be placed in the same position as 
those who have hitherto omitted these 
things? Another point which has lately 
been referred to in this church is that 
there must be a daily service there. It 
is not a question in this case of the 
parish being badly worked. It has been 
well worked, but it is only by these 
shortened services that the work can be 
carried on. If the Bishops are going to 
insist on a literal carrying out of all the 
Rubrics, it will raise a state of dissatis- 
faction among many of the clergy and 
laity. My Lords, I have ventured to 
trespass so far on your time because I 
quite agree with the Bishop of Win- 
ehester that, whether at the Church 
Lord Kinnaird. 
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House, the Albert Hall, or elsewhere, 
we ought not to say anything which we 
are not prepared to say in your Lord- 
ships’ House. Feeling, as many of us do 
—the feeling exists among a large class 
of communicant members of the Church 
of England—that with the Courts shut 
against us by the veto of the Bishops, 
there are many practices now extant 
which many competent authorities have 
declared to be illegal, we ask that these 
matters should be dealt with, and they 
should not be left in their present state. 
Our intention was not to make any per- 
sonal charge against any individual, but 
we think the Low Church Party are 
entitled to be heard, and so there have 
been various gatherings throughout the 
country. My Lords, we have considered 
it only right and proper to invite the 
consideration of the country these 
practices, which we believe to be con- 
trary to the law of the land and of the 
Church. 

*TuHe BISHOP or LONDON: My 
Lords, I would gladly have remained 
silent, being conscious of the difficulty 
of saying anything which might not do 
more harm than good. At the same 
time, I am conscious that on such an 
occasion my silence might be misinter- 
preted, because I am the person, more 
than any other, who has been attacked 
in the daily newspapers, and I, more than 
anyone else, have been called upon to 
undertake coercive measures against a 
body of my clergy. I could not, there- 
fore, hold my tongue, difficult as it 
necessarily is for one who is entrusted 
with a delicate office of administration 
to make any utterance on the subject, 
without explaining more than was desir- 
able. I cannot have it supposed that | 
am indifferent to the seriousness of the 


to 


crisis which at present exists. I think 
it is very serious, and for this 
reason: that it is vital in English 


life that men of different opinions, how- 
ever widely they may differ, should ap- 
preciate and habitually understand one 
another, and treat one another with 
respect. We have lately, I think, 
been perilously near forgetting that 
primary principle on which our na- 
tional life is founded. It is a 
serious matter for the public welfare 
when any body of the community can 
be accused of having been guilty of 
lawlessness, and it is a particularly 
serious matter when that body is the 
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Clergy—those who are devoted by their 


profession to the promotion of the best 
profession to the promotion of the 
best interests of mankind. It is a 
serious matter that they should 
even lend a shadow to the supposition 
that they are lacking in that obedience 
to the law which is the foundation of 
our social system. We are all agreed— 
Laity, Clergy, and Bishops—that the 
possibility of that misunderstanding must 
be removed, and removed speedily. The 
question, however, remains still a diffi- 


cult one. How is this to be done? How 
in this question best to be dealt 
with? My right Rev. Brother who 


introduced this matter to your Lord- 
ships’ notice referred to those exceed- 
ingly interesting letters wherewith a 
great statesman has from time to time 
thought fit to enlighten us. Interesting 
they certainly were, but I think they 
were more amusing than instructive. 
The picture that they drew was that of a 
Church which was entirely riddled by 
the insidious treachery of a traitorous 
crew under the mismanagement of a 
body of craven and _  feeble-minded 
Bishops, and in the middle of this 
universal disaster there steps forth the 
colossal figure of a new Elijah, denouncing 
judgment—the only wise and good man 
—but denouncing judgment and at the 
same time clamouring that somebody else 
(of course the Bishops) should take off his 
hands the trouble of slaying the Priests 
of Baal. It was a picture drawn with 
all the dexterity of a practised hand, but 
still the misfortune of it was that it was 
impossible to identify it with the actual 
world in which we live, or with anything 
that was happening in the world of 
which we are conscious. The mantle of 
Eiljah, if I may so, does not seem to 
have fallen upon the shoulders of the 
noble Lord who has just addressed us, 
but I presume that the prophet himself 
has carried it away with him across the 
seas, probably for use on a future 
occasion. But, though I recognise in 
those letters the skill of a Parliamentary 
hand and the dexterity of an advocate, I 
fail to discover the wisdom of a practical 
statesman. In a matter like this, 
statesmanlike wisdom is what we need 
more than anything else. Vituperation 
is easy, recrimination is easy, but true 
statesmanlike wisdom is hard to acquire. 
The statesman who made his contribu- 
tion to this subject, I could not 
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but remember, was, while engaged 
in managing the affairs of the 
country, driven, in the course of 
his positive experience, to the presum- 
ably unwelcome conclusion that coercion 
was no remedy. But apparently what 
you learn in civil matters does not 
necessarily apply to matters ecclesias- 
tical. You may come to the conclusion 
that to the people of this or any other 
country in their civil capacity you may 
not with impunity apply coercion, but 
if you. are only dealing with a 
handful of clergy, the more coercion 
you use the better. That is not the 
conclusion to which you would expect 
the Bishops to come. What really is the 
state of things to which Sir William 
Harcourt wishes to go back? What is 
it that he is so anxious to revive? Is it 
the old days of Elizabeth and the old 
Tudor conception of what a Bishop’s 
function is—that he should be the prose- 
cuting officer on the part of the police, 
benevolent and kindly, but none the less 
the policeman established by the State 
for the purpose of dealing with the 
clergy who transgress by a hair’s breadth 
the narrow line of uniformity then laid 
down? The Bishops, if they have been 
to blame, have been to blame for this— 
that they have acted as Englishmen, and 
not as ecclesiastics, and have trusted 
themselves to the common sense of the 
people. They have not tried to go 
beyond the limits of that common sense, 
and they have not ventured to fall back 
upon the maxims of ecclesiastical auto- 
eracy with which your Lordships would 
be the first to twit them if they had 
attempted to act upon them. We are 
blamed, and we are glad to be blamed, be- 
cause we have behaved ourselves as Eng- 
lishmen living amongst Englishmen, and 


fceling with them, rather than as 
ecclesiastics trusting in antiquated 
powers. The right rev. Prelate who 


introduced this subject has called 
attention to the fact that the Bishops 
in ceasing to prosecute, or approve of 
prosecutions, have simply followed the 
public opinion that was prevalent, 
and indicated itself most decidedly. In 
such a matter as prosecutions, above all 
else, it is impossible to go beyond the 
limits of public opinion. Prosecution 
and persecution are very closely con- 
nected in the mind of the ordinary 
Englishman, and those who have to 
administer the affairs of the Church will 
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always remember that that public 
opinion which goads them to persecute 
their clergy would be the very first to 
desert them and hold them up to 
derision when they had undertaken the 
task forced upon them. Why was prose- 
cution abandoned by the Bishops, and 
why was the approval that the right 
rev. Prelate has given you instances of 
given in favour of the abandonment of 
prosecution? Prosecutions were aban- 
doned because it was found that they 
absolutely failed. It is a matter of fact 
that after each period in which prose- 
cution for ecclesiastical offences has been 
inaugurated, instead of there being a 
going back of Ritualism, there has been 
a distinct advance of it. I am perfectly 
certain that at the present day, so far 
from good resulting from inaugurating a 
period of prosecution, we would find the 
opposite to be the case. I have been 
asked publicly and privately to say what 
I am doing and have done. It is 
assumed that when prosecution» ceased 
the Bishops were doing nothing. That 
was not the case. We strove our utmost 
to bring about a good understanding in 
all parishes where our _ interven- 
tion was called in, and the conse- 
guence was that in most of the 
country dioceses all disputed questions 
of Ritual were settled by episconal 
intervention on the grounds of the good 
sense and good feeling of those who 
lived within the parish. But the 
Diocese of London presents peculiar 
conditions. In a great many cases there 
are churches which are not purely 
parochial, but rather congregational, and 
there is not the same feeling about a 
parish in London as, of course, there is 
in the country, or in small towns. As 
a matter of fact, people go to such 
churches as they think fit, and com- 
plaints about the nature of the services 
carried on in any particular church rarely, 
indeed almost never, come before the 
Bishop from one who claims to have any 
right to make them by virtue of living 
in that parish. In the Diocese of 
London is it to be supposed that, be- 
cause somebody who lives in Penge 
writes to complain that passing along 
the Strand he accidentally stepped into 
a church and saw something he did not 
like, the Bishop is to at once take 
action? It is impossible that he should 
do so. Complaints from those who feel 
that their rights are being injured, and 
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that they have a grievance, very rarely 
come before the Bishop of London for 
determination. It has at last, how- 
ever, been found necessary to look into 
these things more closely than before. 
The reason why the Bishops did not 
intervene more strongly in former times 
was because they felt that their coercive 
compulsory intervention would do more 
harm than the thing against which it 
was directed. What could be done by 
good sense they did. When cases 
were brought before them by those who 
had a right to complain, steps were at 
once taken, and the intervention was 
generally successful. Certain extrava- 
gances were passed by because they were 
not worth the trouble of interfering with. 
They were left to the good sense of the 
community. The good sense of the 
community has now declared itself 
strongly against them, and it is that 
declaration which constitutes a crisis. I 
can only say that the Biskops are very 
glad of this crisis. They are very glad 
to have their hands strengthened by the 
declaration of the good sense of the 
community. With that behind them 
they can do much. I am continually 
asked, “ What are you doing?” 
It is not easy in such a delicate matter 
to give precise statistics or to enter into 
details The difficulty is, as the Bishop of 
Winchester indicated, that unfortunately 
the popular mind is more interested with 
the regulation of small points of cere- 
monial which strike the eye than it is 
with the direction of tendencies which 
lie much deeper, and which only he who 
looks for them would really discern. 
There are irregularities which I regret 
and deplore, and those are of different 
kinds. The most important irregu- 
larities are those which concern doctrine. 
Let me give you my experience on that 
point. I have had but one complaint 
given which was of any doctrinal 
teaching being contrary to _ the 
tenets of the Church of England. 
But when I looked into the matter, 
{ found that the sermon in question 


had been’ preached’ either three 
or five years ago by one who 
had left the diocese, and no 


longer held my licence, nor, so far as 
I could discover, the licence of any other 
Bishop. There was, therefore, absolutely 
nothing that could be inquired into. 
That is the only complaint about any 
doctrinal matter that I have received. 
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Then there is the question of unau- 
thorised additions and omissions to the 
services of the Book of Common Prayer. 
The noble Lord (Lord Kinnaird) has 
pointed out that the attempts which 
have been made to remedy that, and to re- 
quire that the services should be saidas 
they are appointed, weighs with equal 
hardship upon everybody. It is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to exact a rigid uni- 
formity, and there must be a dispensing 
power in the hands of the Bishop which 
he must exercise, on the one hand, strictly 
in accordance with the principles of the 
Church of England, and on the other 
hand strictly in accordance with the 
principles of common sense. There is 
another thing more important still, and 
that is the additional services to those 
in the Book of Common Prayer. On 
that point I have found that my inter- 
vention has been entirely listened to in 
every case. I have called upon most of 
the churches in my diocese to submit all 
the forms of service which they use. 
They have done so. They have 
recognised my right to edit them, 
and I have told them that the only prin- 
ciple I can follow is their strict and 
entire concurrence with the Book of 
Common Prayer. What, then, is the 
point on which they have disputed my 
right to make a ruling? It is simply 
and solely upon that quite subsidiary 
question of the mode in which the ser- 
vices of the Church should be conducted. 
On that point I admit that some of the 
Clergy have not been prepared to agree 
to my decision. It is deplorable that 
that should be the case; but at the 
same time there are many technical 
and legal statements which may be made, 
and in some points involved there is a 
certain amount of obscurity. I am glad 
that the Archbishop has in this crisis 
undertaken to hear all that can be said 
respecting any ceremonial which is 
claimed as being permissible under the 
regulations of the Church of England, 
and all I can do when my rulings on this 
point are not listened to, is to ask the 
clergymen who expresses doubts and 
difficulties in accepting my decision to 
submit the case to the full hearing of 
the Archbishop. In that way I believe 
a great deal of obscurity may be cleared 
up. I think I may say, on behalf of 
the Bishops, that we are most anxious 
to do our duty to the Church and the 
State alike. We feel that we can do our 
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duty best by behaving as becomes 
true Englishmen, and by showing 
that the trust and _ confidence 
towards those committed to our charge 
which we expect that one Englishman 
should show to another, and more 
particularly in the serious and weighty 
concerns over which we preside. And 
we feel that there should be that spirit 
of Christian charity and that continuous 
devotion to the highest interests of man, 
which should create a temper and a spirit 
in which, and through the influence of 
which, all these minor difficulties may 
disappear before the great and impor- 
tant work that we have to do. It is 
always difficult to meddle with the 
tendencies of human thought, and the 
whole history of the past is against the 
belief that the tendencies of human 
thought can be regulated at 
our will by appeals to judicial 
tribunals. There is nothing that ought 
to be dealt with so tenderly as a man’s 
conscientious convictioris — misguided 
though they may be—and there is no 
way of bringing back unity and good 
understanding except by setting forth 
great principles of truth, and setting 
them forth so clearly that they cannot 
be misunderstood, misapplied, or mis- 
construed. It is by acting on those 
principles that the Bishops hope to give 
your Lordships an account of the Church 
of England re-united for the noblest 
purpose for which human union is pos- 
sible, the greatest interest of mankind. 


THe EARL or HARROWBY: My 
Lords, I think it may be desirable that 
one of the Lay Members of your Lord- 
ships’ House should say a word or two in 
warm appreciation of the speech of the 
right rev. Prelate, who opened the dis- 
cussion this evening. I think we cannot 
speak too highly of the tone and the 
manner in which he dealt with his very 
difficult subject, and I would wish, on 
behalf of those with whom I often act 
in Church matters, to assure him that 
we Low Churchmen have a great appre- 
ciation of the difficult position in which 
the Bishops ‘stand at the present 
moment, and that we value their honest 
and determined efforts to do what is 
right and just. If the members of the 
right rev. Bench follow up the treatment 
of this subject in the right spirit which 
actuated the right rev. Prelate, who in- 
troduced this question, we shall have 
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good reason to hope that everything will 
come right. Looking at it from a Lay- 
man’s point of view, it seems to me that 
the crisis in the Church of England is 
a grave one. And for this reason. We 
have often heard of a crisis in the Church, 
and we have seen each of them pass by, 
as many people say this crisis will pass 
by ; but I do not remember any previous 
occasion upon which a Leader of Her 
Majesty’s Government in the House of 
Commons has made a closely argued 
speech in which he stated that he had 
no fears for Protestantism itself, but 
that he had geat fears for Protestantism 
in the Church of England. That 
is a very serious declaration. Be- 
yond this, I think what has startled 
the country most was tofind the Bishops 
last year setting forth a long series of 
Roman Catholic usages and ceremonies 
—amounting, some of them, te the Mass 
—which prevailed in the Church of Eng- 
land, and against which they warned the 
Clergy. Why is it that novhing was 
said by the Bishops in the past about 
these practices? Why was not some- 
thing said in this House by the right 
rev, Prelates, who have justly great in- 
fluence, that things were getting to such 
a dangerous height in this matter, ana 
an appeal made for lay help? Instead 
of that, what have we seen? We have 
seen that the Bishops have filled up the 
most influential appointments in the 
large towns and the Church Cffices with 
Clergymen who hold those very views 
which are now denounced as Romish. 1f 
am called an Old Churchman, and I 
desire that the noble, comprchensive 
character of the Church of Eneland, 
which has been her glory, shouid be 
most cautiously and carefully maintained, 
I think’ legal prosecutions a great mis- 
take, and should only be used as a last 
resort. I also hope the Bishops will 
draw a distinction between clergymen 
who introduce into the Church Service 
almost the whole ceremonial of the 
Church of Rome, and the High Church 
party. But what the country has a right 
to ask is that the Bishops shall take care 
that the ceremonies of that Church with 
which the nation determinedly severed 
itself at the Reformation should not be 
practised, and thus prevent the Church 
from drifting into a position in which 
she would lose the confidence and love 
of the people, which she has enjoyed so 
long. 
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*Viscount HALIFAX: My Lords, 


I, and those whom I am proud to call 
my friends, have been accused for the 
last six months of lawlessness and dis- 
loyalty throughout the whole length and 
breadth of the country. I do not know 
that we should much have cared what 
has been said about ourselves personally, 
For myself I am quite indifferent on 
the subject. But I cannot be in- 
different to the accusation of dis- 
loyalty and lawlessness when I see 
those accusations being used as _ in- 
struments to damage the Church of 
England, to whose service we are all 
pledged. The noble Lord who has just 
sat down , in talking of the gravity of the 
present crisis, said he could not recall 
any occasion when a Prime Minister or 
a Leader of the House of Commons had, 
in a carefully and studied speech, ex- 
pressed his belief that Protestantism in 
the Church of England was in danger. I 
think I can refresh his memory. Noble 
Lords must surely remember that cele- 
brated cartoon in Punch of a little boy 
who chalked up “ No Popery,” and ran 
away. That was when the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill, which was brought in on an 
occasion of panic not unlike the present, 
and was attended with the consequences 
of which you are all aware, was intro- 
duced. There was another occasion, in 
1874, when the then Prime Minister de- 
clared that the “Mass in Masquerade ” 
was to be put down; and, with the help 
of Sir William Harcourt in another place, 


the Public Worship Regulation Act 
was passed. The results of that 
Act your’ Lordships’ will also 
remember. I observed the _ other 


day, when Sir William Harcourt was 
about to take his well-earned holiday, 
that a newspaper poster in the street 
had the line, “ Passing of Historicus.” 
I do not accuse Sir William Har- 
court of running away from an agita- 
tion for which he is largely responsible, 
but I do say that he has left a 
damnosa hereditas to his Party and to 
those who sympathise with him in this 
matter. I observe that in another place 
Mr. Samuel Smith took occasion to 
quote my name as a text for his 
speech. In regard to Mr. Samuel 
Smith, let me say at once that I enter- 
tain nothing but a profound respect for 
him personally. I am quite sure he be- 
lieves everything he says; and I am 
quite sure that he is perfectly honest 
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and conscientious in his opinions. Ii 
there were no other reason why I should 
feel my mouth closed from saying one 
word which should hurt Mr. Smith’s feel- 
ings, it would be the recollection of the 
deep sorrow and trouble that has be- 
fallen him recently. I will, however, 
ask your Lordships to consider two or 
three of the main charges which Mr. 
Smith thinks it worth while to bring 
against myself and my friends. Mr. 
Smith talks about the “ alienated Laity.” 


I ask, Where are the “ alienated Laity ” ?, 


The “alienated Laity” do not build 
churches, nor do they subscribe largely 
for the support of the Clerev. Take the 
church of St. Cuthbert’s, West Kensing- 
ton, the incumbent of which, Mr. West- 
hall, is about to justify his practice before 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Within 
the last eight or nine years’ the 
congregation of that church—not a 
rich congregation—has raised some- 
thing like £60,000 for the support 
of that church and the clergy. Does 
that look like an “alienated Laity?” 
Take the case of St. Alban’s, Holborn. 
Did anyone ever pretend that a 
single person who attended that 
church wished for the prosecution 
which for ten years raged around its 
walls? As a matter of fact, ine prosecu- 
tion was brought about by people who 
had never entered the church. The 
truth is these “alienated Laity” 
do not belong to the Parishes concerned. 
Take the case of St. Ethelburga’s. Did 
Mr. Kensit belong to the parish? No, 
but he took a room in that parish for 
the express purpose of annoying the 
united congregation. The same course 
was adopted in Brighton, where it was 
shown that some official connected with 
the Church Association took a room in 
the parish concerned for the express pur- 
pose of commencing proceedings against 
a man who is beloved by everyone in 
his parish, and by all the working 
classes. People are always compar- 
ine the Church Union, over which 
[ have the honour to preside, and 
the Church Association. Our Union 
may have every fault under the sun, but 
it, at least has this merit—it has 
never prosecuted any one or interfered 
with those with whom it disagrees. 
Perhaps I make a mistake in saying 
there are no “alienated Laity.” There 
may be “alienated Laity,” but they are 
not the Laity of the Church of England. 
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If your Lordships want proof of that you 
have only to inquire into the composi- 
tion of the large meeting recently held 
at the Albert Hall. I believe, with per- 
haps two exceptions—that of Lord Wim- 
borne and Lord Kinnaird—most of the 
speakers were not members of the Church 
of England at all. It was largely a 
Nonconformist méeting, and I ask, in 
all seriousness, what business have Non- 
conformists to meddle with the internal 
affairs of the Church of England? We 
do not interfere with them, and I refuse 
to admit their right to interfere with us. 
As to the loyalty expressed at that meet- 
ing for the Bishops, it is best understood 
from the fact that when their names 
were mentioned they were greeted with 
cries of “ Shoot them.” I pass from the 
question of “alienated Laity,” and come 
to what is the root of this agitation. The 
root of this agitation is to be found in 
all these stories of secret societies. 
Mr. Smith, the other night, said the 
Church of England was “ honeycombed 
with secret societies ” ; and he alluded to 
the Church Union. In what way is the 
Church Union a secret society? We 
do not conceal what we say or do, 
there is a list published of our members. 
That list can be obtained by any one 
who desires to have it. As to the Con- 
fraternity of the Blessed Sacrament, it 
is purely an organisation for prayer and 
private devotion. The allegation about 
secret societies is like the story of the 
donkey of which we have heard so much 
lately, ridiculous. There is nobody more 
responsible for the agitation than the 
author of the book, “ The Secret History 
of the Oxford Movement,” which it is 
now acknowledged was brought out by 
the Church Association. In regard to 
that book, I will merely say this, that if 
there is one kind of falsehood 
worse than another, it is the kind of 
falsehood which uses truth to suggest 
an untruth ; and that is what that book 
does. But, my Lords, all this is but the 
fringe of the question. It was open to the 
rulers of England in the sixteenth century 
to throw in their lot with the foreign Re- 
formers, and to set up a new Establish- 
ment in place of the old English Church. 
They did not do so. They rejected all 
idea of separating themselves from the 
Catholic Church. They expressly dis- 
claimed—and I venture to call the atten- 
tion of the noble Lord who spoke last 
to this fact—they expressly disclaimed 
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any desire of separating themselves from 
the churches of Italy, France, Spain, or 
Germany except in such respects as those 
churches had departed from primitive 
custom and ancient antiquity. In the 
sphere of authority they claimed for the 
Crown no other power in regard to the 
Church than had always been exercised 
by it, which was the power of seeing 
justice administered free from any 
foreign interference. In the sphere of 
doctrine and ceremonial they repudiated 
every charge which struck at any laud- 
able custom of the whole Catholic 
Church of Christ. The Ordinal provided 
for the succession and continuance of the 
Priesthood as it had hitherto been re- 
ceived and understood. The chancels 
were ordered to remain as in times past, 
and the ancient vestments used by the 
Clergy were retained. I ask, What 
have any of the Party to which I 
belong said or done which is not entirely 
in harmony with those requirements? 
We have denied, and we shall continue 
to deny that the Church can, consistently 
with her traditions, ignore the relations 
which bind her to the rest of the 
Catholic Church. We deny, and we 
shall continue to deny, that Parliament 
set up a new Establishment in England. 
We deny, and we shall continue to deny, 
that it is within the competence of Par- 
liament or the Crown, according to the 
traditions of the Church of England, to 
settle the doctrine or alter the ceremonial 
of the Church. We are prepared to suffer 
for these things, but we are not content to 
see the liberties and rights of the Church 
of England sacrificed either to popular 
clamour or ignorant prejudice. If Par- 
liament is unwilling to recognise the 
Church of England on these lines, which 
have been hers from the beginning, so 
it must be. We shall protest against 
the spoliation of the Church. We shall 
say it is a great wrong, but you may 
depend upon it that throughout the 
length and breadth of this country there 
are thousands who will not barter the 
rights and liberties of the Church for 
the sake either of Endowment or Estab- 
lishment. It is hateful to us even to seem 
to be in opposition to our Bishops. 
No one with whom I am associated 
claims to introduce novel ceremonies or 
novel doctrines at their own pleasure ; 
But we do insist that it is impossible to 
assent to any interpretation of the Rubrics 
which implies that omission to prescribe 
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is equivalent to prohibition to use, 
Neither can we assent to the principle 


that non-user, however long and 
continuous, can be brought forward 
as legitimate evidence of what the 


Church cf England permits or forbids, 
The noble Earl who has just sat down 
will remember that the Church, in her 
Prayer Book prescribes a service for 
Ascension Day as elaborate and as full 
as that for Christmas or Easter; yet 
Ascension Day has been treated for 
long periods of time with very gene- 
ral neglect. It is impossible, in the 
face of the facts, to say there is a con- 
stant tradition and practice which can 
lay down with any certainty in regard to 
such matter, what the Church of England 
forbids or permits. I do most earnestly 
entreat the right rev. Prelates not to use 
their spiritual power to curtail the 
splendid and glorious services of Christ’s 
Church on earth by imposing on the 
Church a narrow and disputed view of 
the Rubrics. And I no less earnestly 


entreat your Lordships and all in 
authority not to risk the chance of 


certain disaster by endeavouring to force 
on the consciences of members of the 
Church of England decisions of secular - 
Courts in spiritual affairs. 


*Tue EARL or PORTSMOUTH: My 
Lords, I feel that tne speeches that have 
been addressed to your Lordships by the 
Bishops of Winchester and London have, 
I am glad to say, taken a more truthful 
appreciation of the situation than did 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in his re- 
marks yesterday at the Church House. 
The most rev. Primate then said he did 
not believe—he confessed he was a little 
hard of belief—that the agitation was 
so deep as it was sometimes supposed to 
be. He said it was no doubt red-hot, 
but he thought the heat evaporated after 
a little time. Well, now, my Lords, 
speaking to your Lordships as belonging 
to that class of average Churchmen who 
have been alluded to by the Bishop of 
Winchester—a class who wish to be able 
to attend the services of the Church 
of England and to find those services 
conducted on the lines and in the man- 
ner to which they have been accustomed 
—I cannot but admit the fact that there 
does exist among a very large portion 
of the Laity, who do not care to take 
part in violent agitations, and who dis- 
like both the methods and the means by 
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which the agitation has been carried on, 
a feeling of very great anxiety in regard 
to the present position of the Church of 
England. Without going into questions 
of doctrine or of dogma, it is felt by 
members of the Church of England that 
the feelings of the Laity and the Clergy 
are drifting very far apart. We talk of 
a parson; the Clergy talk of a priest. 
We talk of a chancel; they speak of a 
sanctuary. It is not merely a difference 
of words, but behind this there is a very 
different conception by the Laity and 
the Clergy as to the position of the 
Clergy themselves. I say that feeling is 
very largely deepened because so many 
of the younger clergymen have not had 
the advantages—the great intellectual 
advantages—of the Universities of 
Oxford and of Cambridge. My noble 
Friend, who has just addressed you, has 
alluded perhaps to the greatest orna- 
ments of the Extreme Party in the 
Church. There are men in London, and 
in some of the large towns, who are 
doing great work and noble work, and I 
could not help feeling that it was rather 
anunjust assumption tosay that because 
they received large sums of money, it 
necessarily implied that all those who 
supported them agreed with them in 
their religious opinions. I hope, my 
Lords, I shall not be, as it were, putting 
my own position out of court when I 
say that I have, and I am not ashamed to 
confess it, largely subscribed towards the 
funds of one or two of the Extreme 
churches in London, not because I agree 
with their views or doctrines, but be- 
cause I could not help being touched by 
the great and noble work which they 
were doing among the poor, and be- 
cause I felt, as I think many English- 
men would feel, that ther were, in their 
work, touching a class and fulfilling a 
duty that had not been reached by any 
one else. But this is not a question of 
our appeciation of individual men. I am 
sure there is no one in your Lordships’ 
House who wishes to depreciate the good 
work of these men. It is a larger ques- 
tion than this. It is the question 
of the Established Church, as founded 
by law and under the authority of Par- 
liament. And, my Lords, I cannot but 
feel very anxious at the foreshadowed 
attitude which appears to be taken by 
the most. rev. Primate, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. I do not think we need 
consider whether the Bishops have or 
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have not exercised their veto in the past. 
The question is, will they, and can they, 
maintain authority in the Church in 
a satisfactory manner, and do so before 
the patience of the Laity is exhausted, 
and the agitation becomes so strong that 
the Laity take the matter into their own 
hands and deal with the question in Par- 
liament? I think any one who has a 
feeling of respect for the Church of 
England knows that of all things nothing 
can be more unfortunate and disastrous 
than to have these matters dealt with by 
the House of Commons. That is a body 
of which I would only speak with the 
greatest respect, but by its very nature 
and composition it is eminently unable 
to deal with these questions. But, on 
the other hand, my Lords, it is no use 
for us to live in a fool’s paradise, or 
to deny that while an Established Church 
has a great many advantages, it brings 
with it, in its very foundation and its 
very principle, the necessity of Parlia- 
mentary control. I hope the most rev. 
Primate will be able, in the course of 
this debate, to tell vour Lordships what 
is to be the constitution and the charac- 
ter of the tribunal which he and the 
3ishop of York are to set up to try these 
cases. Now, my Lords, I think it is well 
for us to bear in mind the recent facts 
that have occurred. The most rev. 
Primate, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
during the autumn, in a Pastoral, con- 
demned two distinct matters as illegal. 
He condemned the reservation of the 
Sacrament, and he seemed to sanction 
the use of incense, but he condemned the 
ceremonial use of incense. That state- 
ment of his was met by a statement of 
a large number of the Clergy of the 
Church of England, which took place at 
the Holborn Town Hall. They said, in 
the most polite language of gentlemen, 
and, no doubt conscientiously, that 
they were unable to accept his 
views on this matter. Well,-now, my 
Lords, I confess that that is a 
serious thing, because moderate 
and sensible men of the Church of Eng- 
land feel that the only alternative 
recourse to legislation is the loyal accep- 
tance of the views, carefully and fully 
considered, expressed by the Primate on 
this question. What is the position that 
is now taken up? The Primate, for 
reasons which, no doubt, he will be able 
to explain to your Lordships has stated 
that although he and the Archbishop of 
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York. have, both individually and eollec- 
tively, said that these two points are 
illegal, they will allow the clergymen 
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who offend in this respect. to: bring their |; 


cases before them, with counsel, and 
such Court is: to review and decide upon 
these matters. Now, my Lords, I am 
bound to say that I think this is. on the 
face of it a very remarkable thing, espe- 
‘cially after men, in the position of the 
two Archbishops, have declared their 
own views on the matter. To pronounce 
judgment first and then to re-open the 
matter is a very singular form of trial. 
Nor can I understand the objection to 
Courts of Law. If the Chureh were dis- 
established, there would be Trust Deeds 
to control the action of the Clergy, and a 
refractory Clergyman would be tried by 
the Court of Chancery instead of the 
Privy Council. To talk of the Law of 
the Church as sufficient without the Law 


of the Land is to talk nonsense. 
I hope the most reverend Pri- 
mate will tell us something of 
the constitution and character of 


the tribunal to be set up to try these 
cases, and I warn the Members of the 
Episcopal Bench that great danger to 
the Church of England lies in failure to 
recognise the reality of the difficulty with 
which they have to deal. I rise because 
I think there is a serious danger lest the 
Bishops should imagine that the present 
crisis is not a real one. I hope they will 
fully understand’ that all the reasonable 
members of the Church of England 
are quite willing and ready to admit that 
the Church of England must be a com- 
prehensive body. We want it to include 
Low Churchmen, Broad Churchmen, and 
High Churchmen, and we shall support 
the Bishops in maintaining their 
authority. It ‘is not an interpretation of 
certain Rubrics. It is not whether, when 
the great Reformation settlement took 
place, certain things were technically 
omitted or‘not ; but, if the Church is to 
exist as an institution, it must act in 
accordance with the general wish and 
feeling of the times and the people. I 
am certain no man wishes to narrow the 
comprehensive view of the Church of 
England. I do feel that we are too 
much apt, and I regret this has been too 
little alluded. to by the Episcopal Bench 
itself, to forget that the settlement. of 
the Church of England was: a: Protestant 
settlement, and that'the character of the 
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Church of England must be Protestant 


‘also. 


*Tue Earn or CRANBROOK: My 
Lords, I do not mean to detain your 
Lordships long, but only to say a very 
few words on the subject. A large mass 
of Laymen of the Church of England 
have been silent throughout this contro- 
versy, but they have noted it with ex- 
treme pain. People have been attacked 
by those who differ from them with a 
bitterness which I searcely remember in 
public life. I protest—not because | 
agree with many of them in their 
practices—against men of the highest 
character, working amongst the poor to 
the detriment of their health and their 
lives, being attacked and called “ perjured 
priests,” because they do what they 
conscientiously believe they have a 
perfect right to do. I am aware that 
conscience is a large word, and that it 
might differ in many cases, but in these 
days we have a conscience clause in 
many things. We have even got a con- 
science clause im the Vaccination Act. 
We have gone so far as to break through 
the law of the ballot, in regard to the 
objection of the Jew to use a pencil on a 
Saturday ; on account. of that objection, 
he is relieved from the secrecy of the 
ballot and. allowed to vote openly. And 
yet it is supposed that the Clergy are 
guilty of perjury and wilful wrong in 
doing that which they are ready to de- 
fend. The proposal of the Primate is a 
welcome one, since it will enable them to 
approach the Bishops, not in their 
coercive capacity, but as their Fathers in 
God. The Bishops are to act as arbitra 
tors for the Clergy in these disputed mat- 
ters. They are the proper persons to in- 
terpret the law of the Church. The 
Clergy will submit the case with all 
facilities, judgment will be given, and 
will, of course, be submitted to. What 
the Archbishops and Bishops generally 
desire is, that they should adopt such an 
action as will inspire the firm confidence 
of the Laity. I look back over’a long time 
in regard to the Church of England, and, 
remembering what I saw in the Church 
when a boy, and comparing it with the 
decency, order, and moderate’ ceremony 
in most churches throughout England! to- 
day, I am sure there has been a great 
advance both among the Laity and 
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the Clergy. There is, moreover, an 
amount of heartiness and zeal in the 
work of the Church which certainly did 
not exist in the days to which I refer. 
I have seen scandalous things done— 
things which the Lowest Churchman now- 
adays would scarcely credit—and, yet 
they passed them without censure. With 
regard to what the noble Earl said, I 
most heartily protest against the idea 
that the Church must accommo- 


date itself to the times by regu- 
lating its doctrine and ceremony 


in accordance with the cry of the hour. 
It may be by the growth of time that 
the people come to a different 
view on this matter, but we must 
remember that in the meantime 
the Clergy are under a law by which they 
have bound themselves to the Prayer 
Book, and the rulings with respect 
to the Prayer Book. That being 
so, I take no part in the violent 
censure that has been bestowed on 
the Bishops or in imputing fearful 
motives to the Clergy. I will not enter 
into details, but it is not because a 
thing is called Roman that it may not 
be also Catholic. The English Church is 
Protestant against what is Roman purely, 
but it is Catholic also, and it is its Catho- 
licity which is being neglected by those 
who speak with such censure in the 
addresses and the letters we have read. 
We believe in the Catholic Church, and 
it is to it that we give our devotion and 
attachment. We are prepared to give 
our complete adhesion and sympathy to 
the work which the Bishops have in hand 
and which is no easy task. I hope this 
will bring about a realisation of the 
harmony and peace of the Church which 
we have had in former times. 


Tue BISHOP or RIPON: My Lords, 
I should not have ventured to in- 
terpose in this debate, but as I happen to 
be the only representative from the 
Northern Province present, I think I 
should say a few words to explain that 
there is no lack of interest in this matter 
in the North. It is only becuse Convo- 
cation was summoned to assemble to- 
day, that more of my Episcopal brethren 
from the North are not in attendance. I 
would desire to repudiate any idea that 
the Church should legislate for a period, 
or take its thoughts from the thoughts 


of to-day. Rather should we observe the 
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warning which was given by a man of 
very large intelligence against the ten- 
dency to “take our dial for our Deity.” 
There is a noble sense in which every 
institution must adapt itself to the 
times; but that is by changing, not its 
eternal truth, but those statements and 
methods which may best make that 
eternal truth clearer to the minds of 
men. Now, my Lords, in the midst of 
this controversy, some Members of this 
noble House have expressed themselves 
as being somewhat in a fog, and not 
able to ascertain the facts. Of course, it 
is difficult to ascertain facts sometimes, 
but I can quite imagine that on ques- 
tions touching difficult points of Ritual 
and Liturgy, there is one guide which 
does lie largely to the hand of everyone. 
~ is good sense, and good sense is a very 
fair guide in forming an estimate of the 
value of public agitations. Strong words 
have been used and long letters have 
been written, and I can quite understand 
that men may say, “There must be a 
great deal behind all his.” But if I may 
remind your Lordships, the howling of 
the tempest in our own chimney is not 
always a true indication of the storm 
outside. One exercise of that good sense, 
I think, might be the consideration of 
those various ways in which different 
classes of mind immediately begin to act 
in times of popular excitement. There 
are men who are always ready to see 
evil in everything that occurs. I would 
venture to ask those who have taken 
one side of this agitation: is it too 
much to ask that there should be an 
abstention from unfortunate phrases in 
this matter? I have heard of a clergy- 
man who was accused of Romanising 
because he altered the position of the 
lectern in the Church. There is another 
class of men who seem to see the univer- 
sal in the particular. There is a certain 
genius in some persons for seeing the 
universal in every particular that occurs, 
and if they see one thing which they 
treat as outside the limits of English law 
and Church liberty, they ‘presume that it 
exists in every part of the Kingdom. 
That is arguing from the particular to 
the general in a way which is not wise 
or helpful to the production of truth in 
such matters. I do not mean to say 
that after much of the agitation now 
going on is discounted there do not re- 
main practices which are alien to the 
spirit of the English Church, and that 
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there are Judases in our midst. Then 
the question arises, Who is responsible? 
My Lords, it is very convenient to have 
somebody to blame, and it is a fortunate 
circumstance that the Bishops exist, 
because they are very convenient crea- 
tures to be beaten with any stick that 
may come to hand. I am grateful to 
find this evening that the Bishops still 
have some friends left, and that those 
friends are not among the extremists on 
either side, a fact which encourages me 
to think there has been some wisdom in 
the course they have taken. There are 
those who draw beautiful pictures of 
what a Bishop is. If he does anything 
he is denounced as being a fierce tyrant, 
but if he does nothing, he is pic- 
tured as twiddling his empty thumbs 
upon his placid and prominent apron, 
and praying the one prayer of his 
life—that there may be Peace in his 
time. The Bishops have abstained from 
controversy because there has _ been 
thrown upon them the difficult and deli- 
cate part of dealing with these matters 
face to face with their Clergy. I do not 
think it has been sufficiently understood 
and the remarks which have fallen 
from the speakers to-night show that 
this is so—that the position of a Bishop 








is three-fold—judicial, paternal, and 
personal—and it is this fact that 
has made their position the less 
easy to understand. My Lords, it is 


said that the Bishops are averse to 
litigation. That is certainly the case. 
There are many reasons against it. 


When I hear persons speaking of the 
great value of prosecution I am reminded 
of the Irishman’s poetical horse. An 
Englishman landed in Ireland and was 
immediately assailed by a number of 
drivers who desired him to hire their 
conveyances. He was struck by the 
observation of one Irishman, who said, 
“If you please, your honour, take my 
horse, for mine is a poetical horse.” 
The Englishman hired this horse, and he 
found the journey a most uncomfortable 
one. When hesreached his destination 
he asked the driver why he called his 
horse a poetical horse, and he replied, 


“Because his virtues are more in 
imagination than in realitv.” And 


when we are told of the great advantages 

of litigation I feel inclined to reply that 

they are poetical advantages. Litiga- 

tion involves the necessity of definitions, 

and I am one of those who are very 
Bishop of Ripon. 
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reluctant to admit that definitions are 
always wise. The Comiission appointed 
t+) go into the question of money lending 
were complimented on the fact that 
they had not attempted to define the 
term ‘money Jender,” yet everybody 
knew what a money lender was. When 
you are dealing with questions that in- 
volve the spiritual welfare of mankind 
there is a danger lest you should press 
litigation so far as to lose the substantial 
truth. There is another reason. Why 
should we Bishops always be called upon 
to act as public prosecutors! Surely we 
may very fairly say we will hesitate to 
put the law in motion so long as we have 
that other weapon in our hands—the 
power of paternal persuasion. We 
believe in the power of truth to carry 
its own way, and therefore we believe 


in the power of time to make that truth 
manifest. Speaking not only for myself, 


but for all, I can assure the members of 
your Lordships’ House, and all others, 
that we are not unmindful of the high 
trust which has been put in our charge ; 
we are not unmindful of the glorious 
days in which the Church of England 
took the form which she now holds ; and 
we are not unmindful of the traditions 
which belong to those days, nor of the 
duty which falls on us of maintaining 
them. Therefore, I do not imagine any 
one of us would desire so to act as to 
cut off the English Church from the great 
historic past. We may be criticised and 
abused, we may make mistakes also, for 
we are men, but nevertheless we are 
men sincerely attached to the Church of 
England—to the Reformed Church of 
England—and we are prepared to do 
our best and bear everything in the way 
ot misrepresentation if we can only hand 
on to those who come after us the price- 
less heritage of this Church untarnished 
by scandal, unshackled by unnecessary 
restrictions, and certainly unnarrowed 
by any Party bias. 


Tue EARL or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I was very glad to hear from the 
last words of the right rev. Prelate, 
who has just spoken, that he expressed 
his attachment to the Reformed Church 
of England. That, I think, expresses 
the sentiment largely held by the Laity 
who belong to the Church. It is as a 
Reformed Church, and only as a 
Reformed Church, that they wish to see 
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it maintained. I wish to say one word 
upon a point which seems to me to have 
been almost overlooked by every speaker 
this evening—namely, that we in these 
discussions are dealing with a Church 
established by law, and, whatever may 
be the conscientious scruples—and I 
most entirely respect conscientious 
scruples—of any man on this subject, we 
must remember this: it is a Church 
established by law, and it is essential to 
the management of that Church that 
the law of the Church should be re- 
spected and enforced. As to how it is 
to be enforced, I suppose there are 
none of us who are not perfectly aware 
of the extreme delicacy of that subject, 
and of the difficulties in the way of 
action by those who are entrusted with 
the duty. Notwithstanding, it is well to 
remember that in the eyes, I am con- 
vinced, of the great mass of the Laity of 
the Church of England, it is expected 
that the Church will be maintained as 
established by law; and I would remind 
the noble Viscount who sits on the 
Bench behind me, and who has spoken 
on this subject this evening, that it is 
vain to disregard the fact that this 
Church is regulated to a large extent 
under what is known as the Act of 
Uniformity. There may be things in 
that Act with which we may not agree. 
Still, it is the charter under which the 
Church holds its position, not as a 
spiritual Church, but as ‘a Church estab- 
lished by the law of this country, and 
enjoying certain fixed emoluments. Many 
persons have felt what Sir William Har- 
court has felt, that no clergyman is 
justified in receiving the emoluments of 
the Church who does not obey the law 
by which the Churgh is regulated. That 
seems to me a Reilineaaa principle 
which it is always necessary to bear in 
mind. Subject to that, I agree with the 
noble Lord, the Earl of Cranbrook, that 
the Church of England should be a com- 
prehensive Church. I do not believe it 
could fulfil its duties if the reins were 
drawn so tight as to exclude from it any 
school of thought which might reason- 
ably find a place within the Church. 
There is no subject, I think, less fitted 
for discussion in Parliament than the 
doctrines of religion; but, still, in a 
discussion of this kind, we must not 
shrink from saying what are the points 
which we believe are of importance, and 
I have not heard anyone mention those 
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points on which’ the Laity feel strongly. 
I believe that they feel very strongly 
indeed as to what is alleged to be—I do 
not profess to have accumulated the 
facts, nor do I assert what particular 
practices may or may not be involved 
—but there is no doubt that there is a 
widespread belief among the Laity that 
there are clergymen of the Church of 
England who practise the worship of 
the Virgin and the worship of saints. 
There are clergy we know, who practise 
the reservation of the Sacrament, and 
ignore the plain and imperative direc- 
tions of the Prayer Book. There are 
also others who think they are justified 
in praying for the dead. I have not the 
smallest desire to introduce .into this 
discussion any consideration of how far 
the opinions of those who practise these 
particular forms of worship are right and 
conscientious. All I say is, they are 
absolutely inconsistent with the principle 
of our Reformed Church, and there can- 
not be a doubt that it is the belief—it 
may be a_ belief which is not fully 
founded on facts—that there are a con- 
siderable and increasing number of the 
Clergy of the Church of England who 
hold those doctrines and practise those 
ceremonies which I think have stirred 
so much the Laity of the Church in the 
present crisis. That being the case, I 
would strongly hope that the Bishops in 
their action will not shut their eyes to 
these facts, and if it be, as I cannot help 
thinking it will be, within their power 
so to discourage and even deal with those 
Clergy who do indulge in those practices, 
and who, in the opinion of many people, 
are deliberately defying the law, they 
may succeed in calming what is now a 
considerable agitation, and one which 
might possibly, I do not say probably, 
burst into a storm which, when once 
aroused, may lead to consequences which 
no one in this House could but deplore. 
I will say one word upon a point which 
I think we have al] paid attention to— 
namely, the announcement of the Most 
Rev. Primate that a particular mode is to 
be established of dealing with the Clergy 
in the sense of one of the injunctions of 
the Prayer Book, wamely, thar they 
should go to their Bishops in case they 
have any doubt as to the interpretation 
of the Rubrics. Far be it from me to 
discourage anything which would prevent 
litigation. Though litigation is un- 
avoidable as a last resort, anything 
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which can diminish litigation ‘is always 
desirable in lay matters, and still more is 
it in the highest degree desirable in 
matters affecting the Church and re- 
ligion. As to the mode of carrying into 
effect the plain injunction of the Prayer 
Book, I am not disposed to criticise 
those who are far more able to judge 
than I am—namely, the Archbishops— 
what is the best mode of carrying that 
into effect. I would only express this 
saution. If it were taken in any sense 
to form a kind of Court which it would 
appear would be set up to decide what 
properly belongs to the Civil Courts 
which administer the ecclesiastical law, 
I should look upon the proceedings with 
suspicion, not because I mean to express 
doubt as to the fairness and impartiality 
of the Archbishops, but because I think 
it might encourage what seems to me a 
most dangerous doctrine, which I think 
I am not wrong in ascribing to the noble 
Viscount (Viscount Halifax) and _ his 
friends, that they are not prepared in 
the last resort to*submit to the civil law 
of this country in reference to the 
administration of the ecclesiastical law 
according to the Act of Uniformity. 
That seems to me to be an extremely 
dangerous doctrine, because I think it 
strikes at the root of the Church as an 
established Church, and I am speaking 
entirely from that point of view. Per- 
sonally, I have no objection to Djs- 
establishment, but that is not a question 
of practical politics now. We all, I 
imagine, approach this question with this 
view, that the controversies at present 
raging in the Church should be settled, 
and that there should be peace in it, in 
which case, I believe, there would be no 
immediate prospect of Disestablishment. 
My Lords, I have said as much as I 
desire to say on the subject. I did not 
like to remain entirely silent. It is a 
subject which we all desire should not 
have to be discussed much in Parlia- 
ment, but I wish to impress this on 
the House, that in the last resort 
Parliament will have to be appealed to, 
and what we who wish well to the 
Church now desire is that the action of 
the Bishops should be such as to remove 
what I may call the blots on the Church 
that at present exist, and to bring the 
subject into such a condition that there 
may be peace restored to the Church. 
One single other remark I wish to add. 
I was struck by the account which the 
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noble Viscouut gave of the work done 
by certain clergy in London. He 


mentioned, I think, St. Alban’s, and the 
admirable efforts made by the congrega- 
tion of that church to support their 
clergyman, and to enable him to carry 
out the good works in which he is en- 
gaged. But when he was speaking it 
seemed to me that he was almost 
approaching the subject from the point 
of view of the sect of Congregationalists. 
The Church of England is not a Con- 
gregational Church. It is one body 
regulated by law and established as one 
body, and however anxious men may be 
to carry their own particular views into 
effect, and however beneficent some of 
those views may be, still it is not con- 
sistent with the welfare of the Church 
that beyond certain limits there should 
be a departure from her usual practices. 
The Church of England has always been 
comprehensive, and I feel as strongly as 
any man that up to a certain point, if it 
is to exist and be useful, comprehensive it 
must remain. 


Tue ARCHBISHOP or CANTER- 
BURY: My Lords, I am very glad 


to hear what has fallen from the noble 
Earl who has just sat down, because it 
leads me directly to one thing I think 
it very important to say, and that is, 
that it appears to me that all this agita- 
tion amongst the Laity—and especially 
the Laity belonging to the 
educated classes—arises very much more 
from a belief that the doctrines of the 
Church of England are imperilled than 
from a dislike to the ceremonies which 
have been introduced in _ various 
churches outside the ordinary ceremo- 
nies sanctioned by the Church. I think 
it right to say at once that, on the ques- 
tion of doctrine, I do not think there 
has been any remissness on the part of 
any Bishop in insisting upon the true 
doctrines being observed. When I was 
in the Diocese of London I never 
passed over any case brought before me 
of the Invocation of Saints or the Wor- 
ship of the Virgin. Such a matter as 
that I have dealt with, using the coer- 
cive powers I had and which, of course, 
in my own Diocese I still have, in the 
discharge of my official duty. It did not 
happen that any such case was brought 
before me which necessitated going 
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into a Court of Law, and I do 
not know of there having been 
any such cases at all which would 
have imposed such necessity, though I 
have no doubt there were other 
cases besides those which I knew of. But 
on the point of doctrine, I may assert, 
without the smallest fear of being con- 
tradicted, that whenever the Bishops 
came across any instance of a distinct 
departure, such as Lord Kimberley has 
just mentioned, from the doctrines of 
the Church, it has’been dealt with firmly 
and as speedily as possible. There are, 
cf course, great varieties in the breadth 
of the comprehension of the Church of 
England, and of doctrinal opinions in 
the Church, and I do not think that the 
Laity are, quite aware of the breadth 
which has been given to the Church in 
this respect by the action of the Supreme 
Court of Appeal—the Court of Privy 
Council. In my charge at Canterbury 
I pointed out what a very wide range 
of doctrines was allowed according to 
the decision of the Court of Law. I 
did not on that occasion give any opinion 
of my own, but I pointed out exactly 
with regard to the Eucharist what, ac- 
cording to the decisions of the Court, 
the Church of England taught, what it 
allowed to be taught, and what it re- 
fused to allow to be taught. I do not 
think I departed in any degree from 
the rule laid down by the Supreme 
Court in that matter. There are other 
cases in which doctrines are concerned, 
but I can say, without any hesitation, 
that there have been no cases where doc- 
trines were distinctly concerned in 
which the Bishops have hesitated to act, 
and to act firmly and decisively. I 
share with a great many other people 
the belief that the fewer prosecutions we 
have the better. I share it certainly 
with the great majority of the people 
of this country of all sorts of opinigns. 
I do not remember actually vetoing any 
but one case in the Diocese of London, 
and that was the proposed prosecution 
in connection with the Reredos erected 
in St. Paul’s'Cathedral. I refused to 
allow the prosecution to go on, because 
it seemed to me that in principle the 
matter had already been decided and 
that it would be mischievous to make 
fine and subtle distinctions which really 
did not touch the general principle at 
all. I cannot remember any particular 
case in which I was called upon to act. 
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I may have discouraged prosecutions, 
but I certainly did not veto them. I 
was pot certainly by myself. It was a 
very general opinion prevailing through- 
out the whole body of the Church. The 
cases of veto which Lord Kinnaird has 
put before you and those mentioned by 
the Bishop of Winchester do not really 
contradict each other. The Bishop of 
Winchester did not go back forty-five 
years, but dealt with only the last ten 
or twenty years. That in the course 
of forty-five years there should have 
been twenty-one vetoes does not seem 
to me so very serious a matter, but it 
is quite true that I did not encourage 
the Church Association—I do not think 
I ever positively refused to allow the 
Court to be open to them, but I did 
discourage them from going there for 
the reason I have given. The present 
agitation, I am convinced, is based upon 
the belief that there is a great deal of 
Romanism in the Church... Now in a 
great many of these cases f have taken 
a good deal of pains to ascertain what 
was the real feeling in regard to these 
ceremonies, and I venture to say that the 
amount of anything like Romanism is 
exceedingly small. I do not say there 
are not men who have gone beyond the 
limits of the doctrines which the 
Church of England prescribes. I do 
not mean that there are not some here 
and there, but I am sure they are very 
few, and I am quite certain in the vast 
majority of the cases in which the 
Ritual has been complained of, the 
Clergy who are indulging in these Ritual 
irregularities have no desire whatever 
to join the Church of Rome themselves 
or to get others to join that Church. 
The mischief of these excesses in Ritual 
is in reality the mischief that is done 
by accustoming people to a Ritual un- 
like what they have known as that of 
the Church of England, and accustom- 
ing them to one which is like that 
which they would find in the Church of 
Rome. That is a very mischievous 
thing ; so, too, I think it is a mischiev- 
ous thing that the clergy should speak 
about “Mass.” It is not because the 
word itself really conveys anything 
wrong, but because it is so far a sort 
of introduction to the Church of Rome, 
and there are weak people who, if they 
are accustomed to the use of such phrase- 
ology, find it much more easy to slip 
over the border than they otherwise 
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would. All this, no doubt, is mischiev- 
ous, and it is time—I have no doubt 
about that—that these Ritual irregulari- 
ties should be very carefully looked 
into, and that they should in all cases 
be stopped where they go beyond the 
Law. But, my Lords, in dealing with 
cases of this sort, you cannot imagine 
the difficulty any Bishop necessarily has, 
because we are looking to something 
which very often does not occur to the 
minds of other people. We cannot 
help looking to the main purpose for 
which the Church exists. We are think- 
ing of men who are at work in the Church 
with the aim of bringing people to the 
foot of the Cross. We cannot exclude 
that consideration ; it is impossible ; and 
when you find that a man who is, per- 
haps, very foolishly going into all sorts 
of Ritual excesses, is at the same time 
a devoted servant of the Lord, and de- 
voted to the work which is assigned 
him to do, you cannot help feeling that 
you must ‘exercise great delicacy and 
care before you interfere with such work 
as his. Archbishop Tait, as you know, 
carried the Public Worship Regulation 
Act, and he it was who, nevertheless, 
stopped the prosecution of Father Low- 
der at the East India Docks. I was 
talking with him not long afterwards, 
and he told me, “ I looked into the man’s 
work, and I could not go on with any 
prosecution or allow it.” You must 
make allowances for Bishops when they 
are doing the work of the Church having 
such feelings, and recognise that they 
cannot in a hurry put down the Clergy 
who are engaged in such work as this, 
even though they may have something 
irregular in the Ritual which they 
practise in their churches. My Lords, 
it is for this reason that, although we are 
all quite determined that we shall bring 
the Ritual of the Church of England 
within its proper lawful limits, we appeal 
to the Laity generally to give us time 
to go into the matter, and not to expect 
that, because there has been this agita- 
tion, in the course of two or three 
months the whole thing will be alto- 
gether changed. We cannot do it in 
the time. We cannot do it consistently 
with any regard for the work of the 
Church as a whole. I have been asked 
to explain what I mean by the proposal 
which the Archbishops have made to 
hear the Clergy in defence of their prac- 
tices. The Prayer Book distinctly tells 
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the Clergy that they ought to come to 
the Bishops, and, if necessary, to the 
Archbishops, for instructions as to how 
they are to obey the directions of the 
Prayer Book, and, generally speaking, 
they have obeyed until lately. Is it 
unnatural they should say, as many of 
them do, “ We want at any rate to be 
heard”? I think it is very natural 
indeed that they should make such a 
request, and I think it is no more than 
wisdom to grant it. The tribunal that 
is proposed is nothing more than the 
tribunal which the Prayer Book sets up. 
The Prayer Book distinctly puts it on 
the Bishops and Archbishops to settle 
these matters if they can, and we are 
aiming at willing obedience. We know 
the difference between willing and com- 
pulsory obedience. We desire that the 
Clergy should take the advice that we 
give them in the spirit which ought to 
prevail between a clergyman and his 
Bishop. We desire to have them with 
us in any change we think it right to 
make. We shall not certainly shrink 
from declaring what we believe to be 
the law. A little while ago I delivered 
a charge, in which I described what I 
believed to be the law myself. But 
it was no more, of course, than a de- 
scription of what I believed to be the 
law, and, if I were wrong, certainly I 
should be prepared to say that in this 
particular or in that particular I was 
mistaken. At any rate, let us hear all 
that can be said about it, and let us 
decide after such hearing. It is quite 
possible, of course, that we may not 
get complete and willing obedience, and 
we must then look to see what next 
must be done. I object very strongly 
to using the language of menace when 
the whole purpose of my action and the 
action of the Bishops generally is to 
bring the Clergy to reason, not by 
threats, but by conciliation; and I do 
believe there will be very few indeed 
who will refuse ultimately to submit 
to the authority of the Archbishops, 
given after fair hearing of all that they 
have to say. If, after all, we succeed 
in bringing about the obedience of the 
Clergy generally—and there are still a 
few who stand out and refuse altogether 
to obey—we must consider carefully 
what step is next to be taken. I have 
never said, and I certainly do not mean 
to say, that we shall not have recourse 
to the Courts of Law; but we really 
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ought, for the sake of the Church—for 
the sake of the work the Church is 
doing—to try every means before we 
take those harsh means with which the 
Law Courts supply us. I appeal to 
the great body of the Laity of this 
country to support the Bishops in 
quietly endeavouring to set these mat- 
ters right, as I assure you we really 
mean to do. I appeal to the great 
body of the Laity to support the Bishops 
in thus endeavouring to use the office 
which they hold in the Church, and not 
by strong language and intemperate 
speech to make it very difficult indeed 
to do what we are aiming at doing. My 
Lords, I know very well that the Laity 
have their rights. God forbid I should 
refuse to any Layman his rights if I could 
possibly procure them for him, and I cer- 
tainly maintain that the rights of the 
Laity must be respected and regarded. 
Certainly they will never be disregarded 
by me, and I hope that this open state- 
ment of what the Bishops are aiming 
at doing will satisfy your Lordships that 
we really are not indifferent to the pre- 
sent state of things, and certainly not 
indifferent to the rights claimed on be- 
half of the Laity of the Church to have 
the services which are regulated for 
them by the Church’s Law. 
House adjourned at twenty-seven 
minutes past seven of the 


clock, till Friday at a quarter 
past four of the clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, 9th February, 1899. 





Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 
Three of the Clock. 


PETITIONS. 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE. 

Petitions for extension to women ;— 
From Canonbury ;—and, Croydon; to 
lie upon the Table. 
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POOR LAW RELIEF (DISFRANCHISE- 
MENT. 

Petitions for alteration of Law ;— 
From Lambeth ; — Brighton ; — Nun- 
eaton ;—and, King’s Lynn; to lie upon 
the Table. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY IN 
TRELAND. 
Petition from Alloa, against establish- 
ment; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND). 
Petition from Lisnageer, for alter- 
ation of Law; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY. 

Petitions against;—From Ford ;— 
Mutley (two) ; — Gloucester ; — Brom- 
ley ;—and, Beckenham ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING 

CHILDREN. 

Petition from Brighton, for alteration 
of Law; to lie upon the Table. 


.QUORS TO 


VACCINATION ACT, 1898. 


Petition from Gower, for repeal; to 
lie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


EAST INDIA (LOANS RAISED IN 


ENGLAND). 
Return (presented 7th February) to be 
printed. (No. 21.) 


EAST INDIA (LOANS RAISED IN 
INDIA). 
Return (presented 7th February) to be 
printed. (No. 22.) 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (CHILDREN 
WORKING FOR WAGES). 
Return (presented 7th February) to be 
printed. (No. 23.) 


LAND TRANSFER ACT, 1897. 


Return (presented 7th February) to be 
printed. (No. 24.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) ACT, 
1898 (RULES). 
Order in Council dated 16th August 
1898,—Return (presented 8th February) 
to be printed. (No. 25.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) ACT, 
1898 (RULES). 
Two Orders in Council, dated 22nd 
December 1898,—Return (presented 8th 
February) to be printed. (No. 26.) 


Two Orders in Council, dated 30th 
January 1899,—Return (presented 8th 
February) to be printed. (No. 27.) 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS (SCOTLAND) 
ACT, 1897. 

Copy presented,—of First Report to 

the Secretary for Scotland of the Con- 

gested Districts (Scotland) Board (by 


Command) ; to lie upon the Table. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 AND 
1896. 

Copies presented,—of Three Orders, 
one (dated the 19th of September 1898) 
prohibiting the conveyance of Animals 
by the ss. “ Elfrida,” and the other two 
(dated respectively the 12th September 
1898 and the 23rd December 1898) 
relating to a Foreign Animals Quaran- 
tine Station at the Port of Southampton 
(by Act); to lie upon the Table. 
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SARDINIAN LOAN. 
Account pregsented,—of the Total 


Sums issued out of the Consolidated 
Fund and advanced to His Majesty the 
King of Sardinia, and of the Sums re- 
ceived to 3lst December 1898 for Inte- 
rest and Sinking Fund thereof (by Act) ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


SEA AND COAST FISHERIES FUND 


(IRELAND) (NON-CONGESTED DIS. 
TRICTS). 
Account presented,—for the year 


ended 31st December 1898 (by Act) ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1884. 

Copy presented,—of Treasury Minute, 
dated Ist January 1899, declaring that 
James Wright, Postman, Post Office De- 
partment, was appointed without a Vivil 
Service Certificate through inadvertence 
on the part of the’Head of his Depart- 
ment (by Act); to lie upon the Table. 


POST OFFICE (INLAND TELEGRAMS). 

Copy presented,—of Regulations re- 
lating to Inland Telegrams, dated 10th 
September 1898 (by Act); to lie upon 
the Table. 


DUCHY OF CORNWALL. 
Account presented,—of the Receipts 
and Disbursements of the Duchy cf 
Cornwall for the year ended 31st Decem- 
ber 1898 (by Act); to lie upon the 
Table. 


QUEENSLAND IMMIGRATION. 
Return presented,—relative thereto 
(in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 148, of Session 1895) (Address 9th 
June 1898; Mr. John Ellis); to lie 
upon the Table. 


PRISONS (WEST INDIES) (SAINT 
VINCENT). 
Copy presented,—of Amending Rules 
for the government of Kingstown Prison 
(by Act) ; to lie upon the Table. 
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PRISONS (WEST INDIES) (LEEWARD 
ISLANDS). 


Copy presented,—of Amending Rule 
relating to the Fee for Medical Examina- 
tion of Prison Officers (by Act); to lie 
upon the table. 


PAPERS LAID UPON THE TABLE 
BY THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 


Copy of Report of the Comptroller 
and Auditor General upon the Account 
of the Irish Land Commission for the 
year ended 3lst March 1898 (by Act). 


LOAN SOCIETIES. 

Abstract of Accounts of Loan Societies 
in England and Wales to 31st December 
1897, furnished to the Central Office for 
the Registry of Friendly Societies (by 
Act). 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT, 1897. 


Return ordered, “of the number of 
cases under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1897, that have come before 
the County Courts, the Judge, or Regis- 
trar of a County Court, or other tri- 
bunal, since the Act came into force, up 
to the 31st day of December 1898, show- 
ing the nature of the cases, and how de- 
cided, and the amount of compensation 
(if any) awarded.”— (Mr. Bartley.) 


LICENSING EXEMPTION (HOUSES OF 


PARLIAMENT). 


Bill to exempt the sale of Intoxicating 
Liquor in the Houses of Parliament from 
the Licensing and Excise Acts, ordered 
to be brought in by Lord Stanley 
Mr. Akers - Douglas, and Mr. Attorney- 
General. 


{9 FEBRUARY 1899} 
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THE DEATH DUTIES. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : 
I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, whether, in view of the 
unanimous decision of the House of 
Lords in the case of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral v. Beech, that the Finance Act, 
1894, imposes no charge of estate duty 
at the death of a life tenant of settled 
property when that life tenant has sur- 
rendered his life interest in such pro- 
perty more than twelve months before 
death, it is proposed to return all the 
duties which have been under such cir- 
cumstances exacted by the Crown since 
July 1895, under the new construction 
of the Act which was then adopted 
under the advice of the Law Officers of 
the Crown, and which is now decided to 
have been erroneous; whether he can 
state approximately the total amount of 
the duties exacted under this construction 
in the cases in question, and the num- 
ber of separate accounts involved, and 
whether, considering the position taken 
up by the present and the late Attorney- 
General before the House of Lords, to 
the effect that the Finance Act 
1894 does not charge estate duty at 
the death of a life tenant of settled pro- 
perty when:that life tenant has surren- 
dered his life interest in such property 
within twelve months of his death, it is 
proposed to abstain in future from 
claiming the duty under such circum- 
stances, and whether it is proposed to 
return such duties as have already been 
exacted in such cases? 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnazt Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): The duty will be repaid in 
all cases to which the first paragraph 
of the Question applies, subject to the 
payment of the proper Succession Duties 
in each case. I cannot give even an ap- 
proximate statement of the amount, or 
the number of accounts, and do not ex- 
pect to be able to do so before the date 
of the Budget. The question whether 
a surrender within twelve months of 
death would free from Estate Duty was 
not settled by the decision already 
given, and I understand that an oppor- 
tunity will shortly arise for testing this. 
Meanwhile, repayment will not be made 
in such cases. 
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Westmeath Local 


THE NAVY: MARKSMANSHIP. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg leave 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether he can now add anything to his 
statement made in June 1898, that the 
Admiralty would consider the suggestion 
then made, that at the Admiral’s period- 
ical inspection of ships the inspection in 
respect of gunnery should, include an 
inspection in marksmanship to be car- 
ried out by target practice at sea; 
whether, as Rear-Admiral Sir Robert 
Harris, the Commander-in-Chief at the 
Cape, adopted and carried out this sug- 
gestion at his first inspection of the 
ships under his command in or about 
August of last year, and has issued a 
memorandum stating his intention to 
continue the practice, there is any ob- 
jection to laying a copy of that Memor- 
andum upon the Table of this House ; 
whether Rear-Admiral Palisser, the 
Commander-in-Chief on the Pacific Sta- 
tion, has since adopted the same prac- 
tice; whether it is proposed to take 
steps for the pursuance of a similar 
praetice at all naval stations; and 
whether he is able to give any general 
statement of the steps taken and to be 
taken in order to maintain the marks- 
manship in the Navy at the highest at- 
tainable point of efficiency? 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue ADMIR- 
ALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): What I said in June 
1898, with reference to this particular 
suggestion was that the Admiralty were 
giving their most earnest attention to 
the best means of improving the stan- 
dard of marksmanship in the Navy and 
were carefully considering whether any 
further regulations on the subject were 
necessary. Some further regulations 
have been framed and are at this mo- 
ment before me for consideration. In 
reference to the second Question, it 
would not be convenient to lay such 
memoranda on the Table of the House, 
but I may say that I cordially approve 
of the steps taken by Sir Robert Harris. 
In answer to the third Question, Rear- 
Admiral Palliser has not sent in a simi- 
lar report to that of Admiral Harris. 
It is not proposed to issue a General 
Circular on such inspections. The cir- 


cumstances of the various Naval Stations 
are different, and what is possible and 
convenient in one case may not be pos- 
But 


sible and convenient in the other. 





{COMMONS} 
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I have no reason to believe that the 
Commanders-in-Chief on all the stations 
are not keenly alive to the necessity of 
taking all possible steps for maintaining 
good marksmanship in the Navy. In 
answer to the last Question I cannot, at 
this moment, make the general state- 
ment which the honourable Member de- 
sires. I will, if possible, take an op- 
portunity on the Navy Estimates to 
state what we have done. 


OPENING OF NANNING PORT. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the request 
made of the Chinese Government by 
Sir C. Macdonald on the 19th January 
1898, for the opening of the port of 
Nanning, has been acceded to by the 
Chinese Government; and whether he 
can state what conditions, if any, have 
been attached to the opening of this 
important port to commerce? 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Sr. Jonny 
Broprick, Surrey, Guildford): Her Ma- 
jesty's Minister at Peking reported on 
the 3rd inst. that an Imperial Decree 
had been signed declaring Nanning an 
open port. It will naturally be subject 
to the same conditions as any other 
port in China opened under the provi- 
sions of various treaties from 1842 
onwards. 


WESTMEATH LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
ELECTIONS. 

Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN (West- 
meath, S.): On behalf of the honour- 
able Member for North Westmeath, I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been directed to the great 
inconvenience that will be caused 
throughout the county of Westmeath 
by the date fixed (6th April) for the 
polling for the county and district coun- 
cils by reason of the fact that the great 
annual Mullingar Fair falls on that day ; 
and whether, as the patent of the fair 
will not allow the date of holding same 
to be altered, the Local Government 
Board will change the date of polling, 
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say to the 4th or 7th April, so as to 
suit the special circumstances of the 
county, as otherwise large numbers of 
the electors will be unable to exercise 
the franchise owing to the long dis- 
tances they will have to travel to attend 
the Fair? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY v0 tue 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND 
(Mr. Geratp Batrovr, Leeds, Central) : 
The honourable Member has been good 
enough to send me a copy of a Resolu- 
tion adopted at a recent meeting of 
electors held at Mullingar on the sub- 
ject mentioned in the first paragraph. 
It would, I think, be undesirable to have 
different days for elections throughout 
Ireland. It is within the power of the 
Local Government Board to make pro- 
vision for dealing with cases in which 
substantial difficulty arises, but they 
would have to be satisfied that strong 
reasons existed before making any 
change. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 
MUSEUMS. 

Sir FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan): 
I beg to ask the Vice-President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion whether he is prepared to state 
what course the Government intend to 
take as regards the recommendation of 
the Select Committee on the Museums 
of the Science and Art Department re- 
specting matters which are not within 
the province of the First Commissioner 
of, Works? 


Tue VICE-PRESIDENT or tHe COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCATION 
(Sir J. Gorst, Cambridge University) : 
The Committee of Council will take the 
recommendations of the Committee into 
consideration in the reorganisation of 
the Education Department consequent 
on the projected Education Bill. 


WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS IN IRELAND. 

Carprars DONELAN (Cork, East): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether it 
is intended to extend the provisions of 
the proposed Workmen’s Dwellings Pur- 
chase Bill to Ireland? 


{9 FEBRUARY 1899} 
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Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid.): 
I beg at the same time to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land if he is aware that many Boards of 
Guardians in Ireland are desirous of ob- 
taining a measure to enable tenants of 
labourers’ cottages to become owners: 
of the same on easy terms, due care: 
being taken in the matter to protect 
the interest of local ratepayers; and 
whether the provisions of the Work- 
men’s Dwellings Purchase Bill could and 
will be made applicable to Ireland? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: This Ques- 
tion is at present under consideration,,. 
but I am not in a position to give a. 
definite answer to it. As regards the 
similar Question standing in the name 
of the honourable Member for Mid Cork, 
I am aware that Resolutions on the sub- 
ject have been generally adopted by 
Boards of Guardians in Ireland. 

Captain DONELAN: Will the right 
honourable Gentleman kindly use his in- 
fluence in the direction indicated in the 
question ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am not 
prepared to say that, for I have not yet 
had an opportunity of seeing the Bill. 


BUTTER FOR THE IRISH TROOPS. 


Captaris DONELAN: I beg to ask 
the Financial Secretary to the War 


Office whether steps will be taken to 
substitute wholesome Irish butter for 
the foreign margarine which is at pre- 
sent supplied to the troops in Ireland? 


Dr. TANNER: I beg also to ask the- 
Under Secretary of State for War if the 
attention of the Government has been 
directed to the alleged practice of sup- 
plying the troops in Ireland with foreign 
imported margarine in place of butter, 
as well as foreign meat, to the great 
and serious loss of the home producer? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powsin 
Witurams, Birmingham, South): In 
reply to this Question and to a similar 
Question put by the honourable Member 
for Mid Cork, I have to state that butter 
does not form part of the ration sup- 
plied to the soldier by the War Office. 
It is supplied by the canteen which is 
under the control of the local military 
authorities. 
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STREET PREACHING IN IRELAND. 
Cartas DONELAN: I beg to ask 

the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieu- 

tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that Queenstown has recently been in- 
vaded by a detachment of street 
preachers, much to the annoyance of 
the inhabitants, both Roman Catholic 
and Protestant ; and whether steps will 
be taken to put a stop to this practice? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
aware that members of a religious Mis- 
sion have recently visited Queenstown 
for the purpose of holding outdoor ser- 
vices there. The Executive Govern- 
ment have no power to act in the man- 
ner suggested in the second paragraph. 


Captain DONERAN: Is the right 
honourable Gentleman aware that the 
practice is considered a public nuisance 
by the Irish police? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. 


Compulsory Benefit 


MEAT SUPPLIES FOR TROOPS IN 
IRELAND. 

Captain DONELAN: I beg to ask the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office 
whether any new conditions have been 
inserted in recent contracts limiting the 
proportion of foreign meat supplied to 
the troops in Ireland; and whether any 
steps have been taken with a view to 
distinguish foreign from home grown 
meat! 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: In regard 
to the first part of the Question, my 
reply is in the negative. In regard to the 
second part, no new steps have been 
taken to distinguish foreign from home 
grown meat. Army Service Corps officers 
have instructions to distinguish the two 
kinds of meat as far as it is possible to 
do so. 


Captain DONELAN: May I ask 
whether, under the present system, it is 
not possible for the troops in Ireland 
to be fed exclusively on foreign meat? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: No, Sir; 
it is not possible. 


{COMMONS} 





Sor Workmen. 
MONAGHAN COUNTY CESS. 


Mr. DALY (Monaghan, South): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he ig 
aware that the CountyCess struck bythe 
Grand Jury of Monaghan for the barony 
of Farney in the year 1896 was 
£982 3s. 7d. less than 1895, £397 6s. 5d. 
less than 1897, and £894 ds. 10d. less 
than 1898, or £754 lls. 11d. less on 
taking an average of the three years 
1895, 1897, and 1898, when compared 
with 1896; and, whether he will advise 
the Local Government Board, under 
Clause 49 of the Local Government Act, 
when making the grant in aid of rates 
towards the barony of Farney not to 
adopt the year 1896 as the standard. 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Any ex- 
ceptional circumstances in connection 
with the County Cess raised during the 
standard year in County Monaghan will 
be carefully considered in determining 
the amount of the agricultural grant 
payable to that county. The amount 
raised in a year subsequent to the stan- 
dard year cannot, however, be admitted 
as an element in the calculation. With 
reference to the second paragraph the 
calculations are made by counties. The 
Local Government Board have no power 
to alter the standard year, but only to 
take into account any exceptional cir- 
cumstances which appear to them to 
have caused a variation from the 
average. 


COMPULSORY BENEFIT CLUBS FOR 

WORKMEN. 
CROMBIE (Kincardineshire) : 
ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department 
whether the Departmental Commit- 
tee appointed to consider the alleged 
grievance of the compulsion of work- 
men by employers to join benefit clubs, 
or cease their membership of friendly 
societies, has reported; and, when its 
report will be laid upon the Table of 
the House. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
vHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir ©M. 
Wurre Ripiey, Lancs., Blackpool): The 
Committee has not yet reported, but I 
understand that their draft report is 
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now in the printers’ hands. Until it is 
finally settled and has been submitted 
to me I cannot answer the honourable 
Member’s second Question. 


BURIAL GROUNDS. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether it is the intention of the Gov- 
ernment to bring in during the present 
Session a Bill to give effect to the re- 
commendations of the Select Commit- 
tee on Burial Grounds. 


THe HOME SECRETARY: I am pre- 
paring @ Bill as suggested in the hon.‘ 
Member’s' Question, and have every hope 
of being able to bring it in during the 
present Session. 


CASE OF GUISEPPE LABELLA. 


Mr. DAVITT (Mayo, South): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, with regard to the ease of 
Guiseppe Labella, a young Italian 
waiter, who was charged at the Hastings 
Quarter Sessions in September last with 
burglary, whether he is aware that the 
prisoner was apprehended in the house 
by a detective officer and police sergeant 
who were awaiting his arrival on the 
premises ; and that Labella was decoyed 
into this place by an alleged police spy ; 
whether he is aware that the proceedings 
against Labella were denounced in court 
as a wicked, malicious, and scandalous 
police plot, and that Labella was at once 
acquitted by the jury; and if any in- 
quiry has been ordered into this matter 
by the Home Office; if so, with what 
results ? 


Tue HOME SECRETARY: The mat- 
ter has been thoroughly inquired into. 
There ie no reason to suppose that the 
police were parties to any such plot as 
is suggested, and I see no reason to take 
further action in the matter. 


{9 FEBRUARY 1899} 
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IRISH BRISON SYSTEM. 

Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, whether it is the intention of 
the Irish Government to introduce any 
measure of prison reform in the present 
Session with the object of incorporating 
in the prison system of Ireland the 
changes in discipline and general prison 
regulations which were introduced into 
the English prison system by the Prisons 
Bill of last year? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
directed a Bill to be drafted of the 
nature indicated in the Question, but F 
cannot say whether it will be possible to 
introduce it this Session. 


ALLEGED MURDER OF A CHILD AT 
ST. HELEN’S. 

Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
with reference to the case of a child six 
years old, the daughter of a collier named 
Flaherty, who was outraged and then 
murdered, near St. Helens, in December 
last, what steps were taken by the local 
police to discover the author of the 
crime ; whether the Home Office supple- 
mented these steps, and, if so, in what 
manner; and whether any clue of any 
kind has been obtained up to the present 
to lead to a hope that the murderer may 
be discovered ? 


Tue HOME SECRETARY: fF have 
had no information as to this case, but 
I am making inquiries, and if the 
honourable Member will put the Ques- 
tion down at a later date I shall be in 
a position to answer him. 


IMPERIAL PENNY POSTAGE. 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster-General, 
whether he can specify the Colonies that 
have not yet signified their assent to the 
Imperial penny postal system; whether 
there is any immediate prospect of their 
concurrence ; and whether any steps are 
in progress or in contemplation with a 
view to minimising the anomalies and 
inconveniences arising from differential 
postal rates to contiguous portions of 





the Empire? 
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STREET PREACHING IN IRELAND. 
Captaris DONELAN: I beg to ask 

the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieu- 

tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that Queenstown has recently been in- 
vaded by a _ detachment of street 
preachers, much to the annoyance of 
the inhabitants, both Roman Catholic 
and Protestant ; and whether steps will 
be taken to put a stop to this practice? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
aware that members of a religious Mis- 
sion have recently visited Queenstown 
for the purpose of holding outdoor ser- 
vices there. The Executive Govern- 
ment have no power to act in the man- 
ner suggested in the second paragraph. 


Captain DONERAN: Is the right 
honourable Gentleman aware that the 
practice is considered a public nuisance 
by the Irish police? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. 


Compulsory Benefit 


MEAT SUPPLIES FOR TROOPS IN 
IRELAND. 


Captain DONELAN: I beg to ask the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office 
whether any new conditions have been 
inserted in recent contracts limiting the 
proportion of foreign meat supplied to 
the troops in Ireland; and whether any 
steps have been taken with a view to 
distinguish foreign from home grown 
meat ? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: In regard 
to the first part of the Question, my 
reply is in the negative. In regard to the 
second part, no new steps have been 
taken to distinguish foreign from home 
grown meat. Army Service Corps officers 
have instructions to distinguish the two 
kinds of meat as far as it is possible to 
do so. 


Captain DONELAN: May I ask 
whether, under the present system, it is 
not possible for the troops in Ireland 
to be fed exclusively on foreign meat? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: No, Sir; 
it is not possible. 


{COMMONS} 





Jor Workmen. 
MONAGHAN COUNTY CESS. 


Mr. DALY (Monaghan, South): I beg 

to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord. 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he ig 
aware that the CountyCess struck bythe 
Grand Jury of Monaghan for the barony 
of Farney in the year 1896 was 
£982 3s. 7d. less than 1895, £397 6s. 5d, 
less than 1897, and £894 5s. 10d. less 
than 1898, or £754 Ils. 11d. less on 
taking an average of the three years 
1895, 1897, and 1898, when compared 
with 1896; and, whether he will advise 
the Local Government Board, under 
Clause 49 of the Local Government Act, 
when making the grant in aid of rates 
towards the barony of Farney not to 
adopt the year 1896 as the standard. 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Any ex- 
ceptional circumstances in connection 
with the County Cess raised during the 
standard year in County Monaghan will 
be carefully considered in determining 
the amount of the agricultural grant 
payable to that county.. The amount 
raised in a year subsequent to the stan- 
dard year cannot, however, be admitted 
as an element in the calculation. With 
reference to the second paragraph the 
calculations are made by counties. The 
Local Government Board have no power 
to alter the standard year, but only to 
take into account any exceptional cir- 
cumstances which appear to them to 
have caused a variation from the 
average. 


COMPULSORY BENEFIT CLUBS FOR 


WORKMEN. 
Mr. CROMBIE 


I beg 


(Kincardineshire) : 
to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department 
whether the Departmental Commit- 
tee appointed to consider the alleged 
grievance of the compulsion of work- 
men by employers to join benefit clubs, 
or cease their membership of friendly 
societies, has reported; and, when its 
report will be laid upon the Table of 
the House. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. 
Waurrt Ripuey, Lancs., Blackpool): The 
Committee has not yet reported, but I 
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now in the printers’ hands. Until it is 
finally settled and has been submitted 
to me’ I eannot answer the honourable 
Member’s second Question. 


Imperial Penny 


BURIAL GROUNDS. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether it is the intention of the Gov- 
ernment to bring in during the present 
Session a Bill to give effect to the re- 
commendations of the Select Commit- 
tee on Burial Grounds. 


THe HOME SECRETARY: I am pre- 
paring @ Bill as suggested in the hon. § 
Member’s' Question, and have every hope 
of being able to bring it in during the 
present Session. 


CASE OF GUISEPPE LABELLA. 


Mr. DAVITT (Mayo, South): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, with regard to the case of 
Guiseppe Labella, a young Italian 
waiter, who was charged at the Hastings 
Quarter Sessions in September last with 
burglary, whether he is aware that the 
prisoner was apprehended in the house 
by a detective officer and police sergeant 
who were awaiting his arrival on the 
premises ; and that Labella was decoyed 
into this place by an alleged police spy ; 
whether he is aware that the proceedings 
against Labella were denounced in court 
as a wicked, malicious, and scandalous 
police plot, and that Labella was at once 
acquitted by the jury; and if any in- 
quiry has been ordered into this matter 
by the Home Office; if so, with what 
results ? 


Tue HOME SECRETARY: The mat- 
ter has been thoroughly inquired into. 
There is no reason to suppose that the 
police were parties to any such plot as 
is suggested, and I see no reason to take 
further action in the matter. 


{9 FEBRUARY 1899} 
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IRISH BRISON SYSTEM. 

Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, whether it is the intention of 
the Irish Government to introduce any 
measure of prison reform in the present 
Session with the object of incorporating 
in the prison system of Ireland the 
changes in discipline and general prison 
regulations which were introduced into 
the English prison system by the Prisons 
Bill of last year? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
directed a Bill to be drafted of the 
nature indicated in the Question, but F 
cannot say whether it will be possible to’ 
introduce it this Session. 


ALLEGED MURDER “4 A CHILD AT 
ST. HELEN’S. 

Mr. DAVITT: I ae to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
with reference to the case of a child six 
years old, the daughter of a collier named 
Flaherty, who was outraged and then 
murdered, near St. Helens, in December 
last, what steps were taken by the local 
police to discover the author of the 
crime ; whether the Home Office supple- 
mented these steps, and, if so, in what 
manner; and whether any clue of any 
kind has been obtained up to the present 
to lead to a hope that the murderer may 
be discovered ! 


Tue HOME SECRETARY: I have 
had no information as to this case, but 
I am making inquiries, and if the 
honourable Member will put the Ques- 
tion down at a later date I shall be in 
a position to answer him. 


IMPERIAL PENNY POSTAGE. 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster-General, 
whether he can specify the Colonies that 
have not yet signified their assent to the 
Imperial penny postal system; whether 


there is any immediate prospect of their 
concurrence ; and whether any steps are 
in progress or in contemplation with a 
view to minimising the anomalies and 
inconveniences arising from differential 
postal rates to contiguous portions of 





the Empire? 
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THE FINANCIAL *SECRETARY 
to tHE TREASURY (Mr. R. W. 
Hanpury, Preston): The principal 
British Colonies which have not 
yet signified their assent to the 


Penny Postage Scheme are the Austra- 
lian Colonies and New Zealand, Cape 
Colony, Jamaica, Malta, and Mauritius. 
I cannot say whether there is any in- 
mediate prospect of their concurrence, 
but there is reason to hope that the 
Government of Malta will shortly join. 
From the action taken by the repre- 
sentatives of the Cape Colony at the 
Postal Conference held in London last 
summer, the Postmaster-General  ex- 
pected that the Cape would be among 
the first of the Colonies to adopt the 
penny postage scheme. The whole of 
the British Colonies and Possessions 
have been invited to adhere to this 
scheme. 


SAMOA. 


Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether he has received an official re- 
port in connection with recent disturb- 
ances in Samoa; and whether the 
popular desire that Mataafa should be 
the future King will be formally recog- 
nised by the Berlin Treaty Powers? 


Mr. BRODRICK: An imperfect tele 
graphic report only has been received 
from Her Majesty’s Consul in Samoa 
with regard to the recent disturbances 
there. Her Majesty’s Government must 
await the arrival of the Consul’s 
despatches containing full information 
before taking action or expressing any 
opinion on the subject. 


INTERCHANGES OF IMPERIAL 
COLONTAL TROOPS. 
Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the Under- 
Secretary of State for War, whether an 
interchange of Imperial and New South 
Wales troops has been decided upon, 
and whether a similar concession will be 
made to other self-governing Colonies 
desirous of availing themselves of it? 


AND 


Tas UNDER-SECRETARY or STATE 
For WAR (Mr. G. Wynpuam, Dover): 
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The Government of New South Wales 
has agreed to the principle of an inter- 
change of troops, and the details of the 
scheme are now receiving careful con- 
sideration. Similar exchanges are under 
discussion with the Governments of the 
chief self-governing Colonies. 


ARMY STATISTICS. 


Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Under- 
Secretary of State for War, what was 
the number of men in the Regular 
Army on the British establishment 
Army, Reserve, and Militia together, on 
Ist January, 1899, as compared with the 
number on Ist January, 1895, and what 
Was the number of the said forces in the 
United Kingdom on each of those dates? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The British estab- 
lishment for the Regular Army, Army 
Reserve, and Militia was on lst January, 
1895, 371,005; on Ist January, 1899, 
393,443. The numbers actually in the 
United Kingdom were, on Ist January, 
1895, 298,019; on Ist January, 1899, 
287,564. These figures may mislead 
unless it is borne in mind that on Ist 
January, 1895, there were 36,849 
Regular troops, including officers, in the 
Colonies and Egypt, while on the Ist 
January, 1899, there were 48,862, be- 
sides 1,837 in Crete. 


CONSULAR REPORTS. 


Mr. MARKS (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George’s): I beg to ask the Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether consular reports can be made 
more useful to the manufacturers, mer- 
chants, writers for the Press, and the 
other persons for whom they are pre- 
pared, by the practice of greater celerity 
in their compilation and _ publication, 
and by organisation of the contents of 
the reports, so that the most important 
statistics and items ‘of information re- 
lating to industry and commerce may 
be co-ordinated in the various reports ; 
whether, to achieve this purposes, the 
Foreign Office will furnish consuls with 
model or skeleton reports, accompanied 
by instructions, by which means the 
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desired uniformity and completeness 
may be attained ; and whether, in fram- 
ing a model, the Foreign Office will be 
guided in a measure by the excellent 
reports and system of rapid publication 
which characterise the consular service 
of the United States? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The utmost pains 
are taken to secure the earliest practic- 
able publication of these Reports, and 
the average time occupied between their 
receipt and issue is under a month. In 
this respect the British Reports compare 
very favourably with those of the 
United States; and a paper comparing 
the Reports of the two countries with 
regard to rapidity of issue, completeness 
of indexes, quantity and quality of in- 
formation, will be found as Appendix 14 
to the Report of the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Committee, whieh was laid on 
the Table of the House last Session. 
The Commercial Intelligence Bureau 
which it is contemplated to create as the 
result of the recommendations of the 
Committee above referred to, will, I 
trust, secure the marshalling of the facts 
in the manner desired by my honourable 
Friend. As regards the form of the Re- 
perts and the directions as to their 
compilation, very full and compiete 
instructions, accompanied by skelet:1 
tables and returns, have for some time 
past been in the hands of Her Majesty’s 
Consuls. These instructions are revised 
and supplemented from time to time as 
occasion requires. 


CLOGHER RATE COLLECTORSHIP. 

Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON  (Bel- 
fast, South): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, on what authority the Local 
Government Board of Ireland relied in 
its letter of the 28th September, 1898, 
to the Dungannon Board of Guardians, 
as to its reason for refusing to sanction 
the appointment of 2 woman as a rate 
collector ; and, whether, in view of the 
fact that the Petty Sessions (Ireland) 
Act, 1851, has repealed the 152nd_ sec- 
tion of the Irish Grand Jury Act, he 
will issue directions that women may 
be appointed rate collectors? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The letter 
to which reference is made in the first 
paragraph was based on the view taken 
by the Local Government Board of the 
provisions of the Statutes applicable 
to the case and of the general regula- 
tions and the established practice in 
connexion therewith. My honorable 
Friend’s question suggests that the 
Local Government Board in their reply 
to the Dungannon Board of Guardians 
overlooked the implied repeal of the 
152nd section of the Grand Jury Act by 
the Petty Sessions Act of 1851. The 
Board’s letter may be open to criticism 
from the point of view of absolute legal 
preciseness, but any inaccuracy of state- 
ment in it is of a technical, not of a 
substantial character. It may be tech- 
nically true that Magistrates have the 
power of addressing warrants for poor 
rate to persons other than the Collector ; 
but in practice this would conflict with 
the General Regulations prohibiting 
Collectors of Poor Rate from acting by 
deputy, and warrants for Poor Rate are 
addressed by Magistrates, and properly 
so, to the Collector. Quite apart from 
this, however, according to Irish law 
the most efficient, expeditious and in- 
expensive mode of collecting poor rate 
from a defaulting occupier is not to 
proceed by Magistrate’s Warrant, but 
by seizure under the Guardians’ War- 
rant of all goods and chattels found on 
the defaulter’s premises no matter to 
whom they belong. This warrant can 
only be executed by the Collector, and 
such work is not in the opinion of the 
Local Government Board suitable for 
& woman to perform. 


IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT. 

Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, South): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he can 
state if the Local Government Board 
have employed a staff of competent law- 
yers to prepare the legal opinions which 
they are giving to candidates and others 
on the subject of the Local Government 
(Ireland )Act of last year; whether, he 
can state the names of these legal ad- 
visers ; and, whether, in the case of the 
elections of candidates, who are con- 
tractors or officers to certain of the 
local boards, and who have been advised 
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by the Local Government Board that 
they are eligible for election being set 
aside by the courts on petition, the 
Local Government Board have any fund 
available out of which they can defray 
the legal expenses incurred on petition 
by those candidates? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The Local 
Government Board have now and always 
have had a legal adviser,. but they have 
not employed any staff to give legai 
advice to intending candidates on the 
construction of the Local Government 
Act and Orders thereunder, nor ave chey 
in any way bound to do so. The Board 
endeavour to give all possible assistance 
and information to the public generally 
upon questions of difficulty which arise 
under the Act. The views of the Board 
as to the qualifications of a candidate 
are given whenever it is deemed proper 
to do so, but candidates, in such cases, 
are made aware that their qualifications, 
if questioned, must be decided upon by 
the proper tribunal. I cannot believe, 
as suggested in the third paragraph, 
that the Board, in the case of candidates 
who are contractors or officers to certain 
local bodies, have been advised that 
they are eligible for election to those 
bodies. The Local Gvernment Board 
have no funds at their disposal to make 
good any costs incurred by any candi- 
date, nor would such a course be in any 
case admissible. 


VENEZUELA. 
Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the Secre- 


tary of State for the Colonies, whether 
his attenion has been directed to the 
publication, in September last, in the 
“Port of Spain Gazette,” of a copy of 
a dispatch alleged to be from the British 
Minister at Caracas to the Marquis of 
Salisbury, in which the inhabitants of 
Venezuela were referred to as idle and 
worthless natives, and the Government 
of that Republic spoken of as a Govern- 
ment capable of great ingenuity in 
avoiding their obligations; whether the 
published document was a correct copy 
of Mr. Haggard’s despatch; and, if so, 
whether the use of language of this kind, 
privately or publicly, by a Minister resi- 
dent in the country of a friendly Power, 
is in accordance with the Foreign Office 
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Regulations; whether any inquiry has 
been made into this matter; and, if 
any explanation or apology has been 
tendered by Her Majesty’s Government 
to the President of the Venezuelan Re- 
public on account of Mr. Haggard’s re- 
marks. 


Mr. BRODRICK: The matter was 
fully reported on by Her Majesty’s Min- 
ister at Caracas, who informed the 
Venezuelan Minister for Foreign Affairs 
that the copy of his dispatch which had 
been surreptitiously obtained and had 
appeared in the newspapers was not 
exact. His Excellency expressed, on 
behalf of the Venezuelan Government 
his satisfaction at Mr. Haggard’s ex- 
planation, and no further communication 
in regard to the matter has been neces- 
sary. 


IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT REGISTERS 

Mr. KILBRIDE (Galway, N.): On 
behalf of the honorable Member for 
West Waterford I beg to ask Mr. At- 
torney General for Ireland, whether the 
list or lists of electors for each district 
electoral division under the Local Gov- 
ernment (Ireland) Act, 1898, have to be 
treated as separate and distinct regis- 
ters or parts of registers, for which, 
whether purchased singly or according 
to parliamentary polling districts or 
county electoral divisions, a payment of 
one shilling each must be demanded 
and paid under Form No. 30 in the 
Schedule to the Parliamentary Regis- 
tration (Ireland) Act, 1885; and, 
whether the cost of copy of the register 
is thereby increased out of all proportion 
to the increase in the number of names 
on the register? 


Mr. ATKINSON: The facts appear 
to be as stated in the question. The 
matter is under consideration. 


CORK AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 

Dr TANNER: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, if an application to allocate the 
service premiums for horses, cattle, and 
pigs (under the provisions of the Pro- 
bate Duties Ireland and Scotland Act, 
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1888) which Munster is entitled to will 
be granted for distribution at the spring 
show held by the Cork Agricultural 
Society ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The Coun- 
ty Cork Agricultural Society made an 
application some little time ago to the 
Lord Lieutenant, of the nature suggested 
in the honourable Member’s question. 
His Excellency, however, having obtained 
and considered an exhaustive report 
thereon drawn up by the Council of the 
Royal Dublin Society, issued his ap- 
proval of that Society's Scheme for the 
administration of the grant for 1899; 
which scheme follows the lines of those 
found to work with satisfactory results 
in previous years. 


CAB REGULATIONS 
METROPOLIS. 
Mr. MASSEY-MAINWARING (Fins- 
bury, Central): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
whether he can see his way to postpone 
any further action by the police with 
respect to loitering cabs until he has 
passed his proposed measure regulating 
the omnibus and heavy traffic in the 
thoroughfares of the Metropolis? 


Tue HOME SECRETARY: No. I 
quite concur with the Commissioner of 
Police in thinking that the congested 
state of certain thoroughfares in the 
Metropolis required the enforcement of 
the existing law respecting loitering 
cabs. There is every desire in enforcing 
it to consult as far as possible the con- 
venience of the public and of the cab- 
men, but the fact that legislation ap- 
pears to be desirable for the purpose of 
regulating the omnibus and heavy traf- 
fic does not seem a sufficient reason for 
— action respecting loitering 
Cavs. 


IN THE 


CASE OF THERESA BRADY. 

Mr. MacNEILL (Donegal, South): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
IS aware that a woman named Theresa 
Brady, who pleaded guilty to the theft 
of three chickens, and had never been 
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charged with any other offence, was sen- 
tenced by the chief police magistrate in 
Dublin to five months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour, and is now under- 
going that sentence; will he explain 
why the petition to the Lord Lieutenant, 
praying her release or the abridgement 
of her sentence, signed by many clergy- 
men and influential gentlemen in Dub- 
lin, and forwarded more than a month 
ago by her husband, a patient in the 
Incurable Hospital suffering from a 
hopeless disease, was refused; and, 
whether, having regard to the fact that 
a considerable portion of this sentence 
has now been endured and to the char- 
acter of the offence, a pardon will now 
be granted to this woman? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The facts 
are generally as stated in the first para- 
graph, except that the woman was con- 
victed also of the offence of illegal pos- 
session of other articles, and was sen- 
tenced to four, not five, months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour. The 
Memorial referred to in the second para- 
graph received the careful consideration 
of the Lord Lieutenant early last month 
and His Excellency decided, after full 
inquiry into all the circumstances, that 
no sufficient grounds were shown for a 
special remission of sentence at that 
time. It would be contrary to the in- 
variable practice to state the grounds 
on which the decision of the Lord 
Lieutenant in such cases is based. 


Mr. MacNEILL: Is the right honour- 
able Gentleman aware that this woman 
was sentenced by the Court first to two 
months’ imprisonment for stealing the 
chickens, and then to another two 
months’ hard labour for being in illegal 
possession of them? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, Sir, 
the second sentence had reference to 
other matters. 


Mr. MacNEILL: Hooligans at large. 
Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. 


BAHR-EL-GHAZAL. 


Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, whether the French continue to 





occupy military or other posts in the 
N2 
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Bahr-el-Ghazal ; and, if so, what nego- 
tiations are proceeding to ensure their 
withdrawal. 


Mr. BRODRICK: It has been im- 
possible to receive information from the 
Bahr-el-Gazal as that district according 
to a report from Fashoda early in Dec- 
ember was completely closed by the 
sudd. Discussions are taking place 
with a view to settling a line of delimi- 
tation between the French and Anglo- 
Egyptian spheres; but no information 
as to their details can at present be 
given. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
East): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate, 
when the Minute of the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department will be issued for the 
allocation of the money for Secondary 
Education under the Local Taxation Act 
of last Session. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. 
Mvcrray, Buteshire): The matter to 
which the honorable Member refers is 
now under careful consideration; but 
it is thought better to postpone the 
issue of a Minute until the Code, 
which will contain detailed regulations 
with regard to Higher Grade Schools, has 
been laid before Parliament, as it will 
be within the next four weeks. 


G. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON SCIENCE AND 
ART COLLECTIONS. 

Sirk CHARLES DILKE: I beg to ask 
the First Commissioner of Works, 
whether he is now able to state what 
portion of the new buildings at South 
Kensington is to be devoted to the 
housing of the Art collections ; whether 
the space given to Art is to trenched on 
by the importation of Science collec- 
tions, and to what extent; whether the 
space assigned to Art will suffice for the 
due exhibition of the magnificent col- 
lections at present in the South Ken- 
sington Museum; and, whether, in any 


arrangements which have been made, the 
Lord President of the Council consulted, 
on the proposed distribution of the new 
available space, the Art Committee of 
Referees. 
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Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 


WORKS (Mr. Axers Dovauas, Kent, St. 
Augustine’s): All the new buildings on 
the east side of Exhibition-road will be 
devoted to the Art collections. The 
existing Science building on the east 
side of the road will be the only 
portion which will continue to be used 
for Science purposes. The new Science 
buildings will be erected on the west 
side of the road. The plans have been 
prepared by the Architect in communi- 
cation with the Officers of the Art and 
Science Branches and meet with the 
approval of the Lord President and his 
Department. 


OUTDCOR RELIGIOUS SFRVICES AT 
LEEDS (KENT). 
Mr. PERKS (Lincolnshire, South) : 


I bee to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, whether 
attention has been called to the case of 
Mr. Frederick Sharpley, a Wesleyan lay 
preacher, who has been committed to 


his 


Maidstone Gaol for 14 days for singing 
in the 
village of Leeds, Kent, on Sunday, 11th 
December last, conducted at a spot 
where similar outdoor services have been 


a hymn at a religious service 


conducted for many years ; whether 
he is aware that the Kent County 
Council is the only County Council 


which has adopted such a by-law as the 
one under which Mr. Sharpley has been 
convicted and imprisoned ; and, 
whether, having regard to the fact that 
the judges to whom the validity of such 
by-law was referred were divided in 
opinion, he will advise Her Majesty to 
exercise her clemency in the case in 
question. 


THe HOME SECRETARY : My at- 
tention was not drawn to this case till 
two days ago, and I am now making 
inquiries into the matter ; but the 
honourable Member is in error in sup- 
posing that Kent is the only county 
where a_ similar 
boroughs 


by-law is in force. 


Several and counties have 








such by-laws. 
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VACCINATION EXEMPTION CERTIFI- 
CATE FEES. 

Mr. JOHNSON-FERGUSON ( Lei- 
cester) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, 
whether his attention has been drawn 
to the difference in the fees charged by 
Benches of Magistrates for certificates 
of exemption under the Vaccination 
Act, 1898, and to the fact that in some 
districts the Magistrates have put the 
applicants to additional expense by in- 
sisting on the production of a certificate 
of birth of each child in respect of 
whom a certificate of exemption is ap- 
plied for ; and, whether he will take 
steps to secure uniformity of action and 
the granting of the certificates of 
exemption at the least possible expense 
to the applicant ? 


THe HOME SECRETARY: I am 
aware that the fees charged for certifi- 
cates of exemption under the Vaccina- 
tion Act, 1898, vary in different places. 
The reason is that these fees are not 
fixed specifically for vaccination cases 
but follow the charges for certificates 
of all kinds settled in general tables of 
Court Fees. These tables are prepared 
by various local authorities and sent to 
the Secretary of State for approval ; 
and I have no power to enforce absolute 
uniformity, though in the Model Table 
of Fees drawn up in my office for the 
guidance of the local authorities I have 
inserted a small inclusive charge for 
the certificates in question. I may add 
that some local authorities have ap- 
plied to me for sanction to a reduction 
of fees fixed in former times, and that I 
have in every case complied with their 
request. It is, I believe, the case that 
some Magistrates require applicants to 
produce the birth certificates of their 
children ; and I am advised that this 
action is within their discretion. 


PROGRESS OF PUBLIC WORKS 
IN LONDON. 
Mr. McLAREN (Leicester, Bosworth) : 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works, when it is proposed to com- 
mence the new buildings in front of the 
South Kensington Museum; whether 


the new Public Offices in Whitehall and 
Farliament Street will be commenced 
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as soon as the sites are cleared ; 
whether his attention has been called 
to the heavy traffic between Bucking- 
ham Palace and Marlborough Gate in 
St. James’s Park ; and, whether he can 
see his way to throw open to carriage 
traffic a second roadway, so that 
one may be used for traffic going east 
and the other going west ? 


Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS : It is pro- 
posed to commence the new buildings 
in front of the South Kensington 
Museum within the next few weeks. 
The new Public Offices in Whitehall and 
Parliament Street will be begun as soon 
as the sites are cleared and the plans 
approved. The question of the traffic 
between Marlborough Gate and Bucking- 
ham Gate is a very large one, and is 
at the present moment receiving the 
serious consideration of my Department. 


Mr. McLAREN: Can the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman say when the new 
Public Offices will be commenced ? 


Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS : The ground 
will be cleared in a few weeks and that 
must be done before the buildings can 
be put up. 


FRENCH NAVY. 

Mr. M‘LAREN : I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, if his at- 
tention has been called to a statement 
that has recently appeared in the English 
and Continental Press, attributed to M. 
Lockroy, the French Minister of Marine, 
in which comparisons are made between 
the effective power of the English Navy 
and that of France, and extraordinary 
value is attached to the performances of 
a class of submarine torpedo craft now 
being experimented on in France ; and 
whether the Admiralty do attach any 
importance to these experiments, or 
have any intention of adding any such 
vessels to the British Navy ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY: I have read, and always 
read, all that is said or is alleged to 
have been said by the Ministers of 
Marine of different countries, and accord- 
ingly I have read what is reported in 
the newspapers to have been said by M. 
Lockroy and also what he is reported to 
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have denied. It would be inexpedient 
at this stage for me to express the opin- 
ion of the Admiralty as to the reported 
performances of the new submarine 
boats. With reference to any action 
which the Board of Admiralty may take, 
I am not prepared at present to make 
any statement. 


Civil Service 


INDIA AND TIBET. 


Sm WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India, whether he is 
aware that public attention in India has 
lately been directed to various sugges- 
tions for a forward movement in the 
direction of Tibet ; and, whether he will 
undertake that, in the event of such a 
movement being made beyond the 
Indian frontiers, no expense in connec- 
tion with it shall be imposed upon the 
taxpayers of India ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Gzorezt Hamitron, Middle- 
sex, Ealing) : I understand that some 
suggestions of the kind indicated in the 
honourable Member’s Question have been 
made by irresponsible persons ; but, 
as nothing of the sort has come under 
my consideration I am unable to say 
snything further on the subject. 


EMPLOYMENT OF INDIAN TROOPS. 


Sm WILLIAM WEDDERBURN : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India, whether a Return can be _ pre- 
sented at an early date of Indian Gov- 
ernment troops employed outside of 
India, in Africa and beyond the North- 
West Frontier of Her Majesty’s Indian 
possessions, together with copies of cor- 
respondence that has passed on _ this 
subject between the Indian Government 
and the India Office ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA : On the 4th of August last, in 
reply to a question from the honourable 
Member for West Denbighshire, I stated 
that the only Indian forces now em- 
ployed in Africa or elsewhere beyond 
seas were as follows :—In Africa, the 
27th Bombay Infantry, and a wing of 
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the 4th Bombay Infantry. In Mauri- 
tius, the Ist Bengal Infantry. As 


regards these troops, the only change 
that has taken place since then is that 
the wing of the 4th Bombay Infantry 
has returned to India. I also stated 
that I was not prepared to give a return 
in detail as to the strength of the forces 
employed on the North-West Frontier 
in India ; nor do I now think it ex- 
pedient to do so, or to publish the cor- 
respondence which has passed on these 
subjects. 


Sir W. WEDDERBURN : My Ques- 
tion referred to troops not on, but 
beyond the frontier. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA : The honourable Baronet is 
merely playing with words, because we 
deny that there are any troops beyond 
the Indian frontier. 


IRISH PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lientenant of Ireland, whether it 
is intended to extend the Bill for simpli- 
fying the process of Private Bill Legis- 
lation for Scotland, with necessary 
modifications to Ireland ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
afraid I cannot answer this question at 
present. 


THE COMPANIES’ ACT. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St Patrick) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, whether it is the intention of 
the Government to protect investors by 
introducing this Session a Bill to amend 
the Companies Act? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rrrcnm, Croydon) : 
A Bill on the subject was read a_ first 
time in another place on Tuesday. 


CIVIL SERVICE PENSIONS. 
Mr. ARTHUR MORTON (Deptford) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Tre1- 
sury whether he would be good enough 
to direct that the Memorial from the 
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Civil Service on the subject of Super- 
annuation, and the answer of the Lords 
of the Treasury thereto, be printed and 
issued as a Parliamentary Paper ? 


Mr. HANBURY : I see no objection, 
and I will have both the memorial and 
the reply laid on the Table. 


THE ULSTER CANAL. 


Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Donegal, 
Fast) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whether he will lay upon the Table a 
copy of the agreement for the transfer 
of the Ulster Canal from the Boards to 
the Lagan Navigation Company, under 
the Ulster Canal and Tyrone Navigation 
Act, 1888 ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : No objec- 
tion will be offered to lay upon the Table 
a copy of the agreement in question if 
the honourable and learned Member will 
move for it in the ordinary way. 


VACCINATION IN THE ROYAL 
MARINES. 

Mr. LOGAN (Leicester, Harborough) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, if his attention has been called 
to a statement made in the Press to the 
effect that the Lords of the Admiralty 
have issued an Order forbidding the un- 
vaccinated families of Marines to assoc- 
iate with other Marines and _ their 
families, or to reside in barracks, or to 
accompany Marines to Foreign stations 
at the public expense, or to attend 
divisional schools ; and, if such state- 
ment is accurate, whether such Order 
has been sanctioned by Her Majesty’s 
Government ! 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMIR- 
ALTY : Marines when on shore are 
treated as soldiers, and the Order in 
question is simply an Army regulation 
which has been applied in precisely 
similar terms to the Royal Marines. 


VACCINATION STATISTICS. 
Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, North) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Treas- 
ury, whether his attention has been 
drawn to the largely increasing number 
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of children who are not now protected 
from smallpox by vaccination ; and, 
whether he proposes to take any action 
in the matter this Session in the inter- 
ests of the health of the country, and 
especially to prevent a spread of small- 
pox by the increasing number of unvac- 
cinated children in elementary schools ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr H. Cuap- 
un, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) : My right 
honourable Friend has asked me to 
answer this Question, but there are no 
returns or information to warrant the 
assumption which apparently underlies 
it, that since the passing of the Act of 
last year the number of children not pro- 
tected by vaccination is largely increas- 
ing. What is shown by such returns as 
are in the possession of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board is as follows :—Begin- 
ing with 1885, so as to take account of 
all children who, being under 14 years 
of age, fall within the provisions of the 
Vaccination Acts, it appears that of the 
children born the total number remain- 
ing unvaccinated has been steadily in- 
creasing year by year, from 136,000 in 
1885 to an estimated number of 370,000 
in 1898. Over 12} million births were 
registered during that period, and the 
total number of children not vaccinated 
(including those who have died early) 
reached 3,235,000. Out of this last 
number certificates of conscientious ob- 
jection were only granted in respect of 
less than 239,000 children up to the end 
of last year. On the other hand, I may 
mention that since the Ist of January 
when the Act came into full operation 
the demands on the Local Government 
Board for the new glycerinated calf 
lymph have been so great that a large 
increase in the staff engaged in its pro- 
duction and distribution has become 
necessary. That, I think, may be re- 
garded as a satisfactory indication which 
gives some ground for the hope that 
vaccination is now on the increase as 
compared with recent years. But as 
the Act only came into full operation 
six weeks ago I have no sufficient infor- 
mation to enable me to form any con- 
fident opinion as to its working, or to 
justify any proposal for a modification 
in the Vaccination Law, during the pres- 
ent Session, as suggested by my hon- 
ourable Friend. 
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Mr. R. G. WEBSTER : Arising out 
of that Question, Sir, I would like to ask 
the right honourable Gentleman, if he 
is aware that the Admiralty have 
recently made it practically compulsory 
for all the children of the Royal Marines 
to be vaccinated ; and, why the civil 
population in this country should not 
be as effectively protected from small- 
pox as the Naval or Military ? 


Mr. COGHILL (Stoke-on-Trent) asked 
whether, in view of the farce to which 
the Vaccination Act had been reduced, 
the President of the Local Government 


Board would take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of repealing Section 2. 


[No Reply.] 


THE WALLACE BEQUEST. 
Mr. MASSEY-MAINWARING : I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
when Hertford House, containing the 


Wallace Bequest, will be opened to the 
public ? 


Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS : I under- 
stand that the Trustees hope that it may 
be possible to open the collection to the 
public at the beginning of next year. I 
am not responsible for the arrangements 
of the Trustees, but as far as my Depart- 
ment is concerned, the whole of the 
works will be finished in July. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 

Mr. SOAMES (Norfolk, 8.): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
intend during the present Session to 
‘introduce a Bill to extend the scope of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act so as 
to include the agricultural labourer ? 


THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. J. A. Batrovur, Manchester, 
E.): The Act has only been in operation 
since last July, and we do not propose to 
deal with it in the course of the present 
Session. 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON BUILDINGS. 
Sir FRANCIS POWELL: I beg to 

ask the First Commissioner of Works 

whether the Government intends to 
make provision for the Art Museum, 

Art Library, and art teaching at South 

Kensington on the east side of Exhibi- 

tion Road, and to make corresponding 

provision for Science on the west side of 
the same road, 4n accordance with the 
recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Museums of the Science 
and Art Department, and whether he 
proposes to exhibit the designs for the 
extension at an early date. And, what 
course it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to adopt as regards the Geological 
Museum in Jermyn Street. 


Mr. AKERS DOUGLAS: The answer 
to the first paragraph of the honourable 
Baronet’s question is in the affimative. 
It is not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to remove the Geological Museum 
from Jermyn Street. 


PENSIONS IN THE ROYAL IRISH 
CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Wexford, North): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, is he aware 
that, under the provisions of the 
Constabulary Act of 1882, which pro- 
vided that district inspectors who had 
reached the age of 60 years were to 
cease to be members of the force on the 
lst October, 1882, and also that such 
inspectors should receive the maximum 
pension of the rank in which serving, 
District Inspector Gerard Hurst and 
others were awarded each a pension of 
£256 138. 4d., though not qualified by 
length of service for so high a pension. 
Will he explain why the benefits of the 
statute were not extended to District 
Inspectors Barry, Bigly, Bonas, Con- 
naughton. Davis, Dwyer, Gamble, 
Huddy, Huggins, Lowndes, M‘Namara, 
and Wills, who, since lst August, 1896, 
have been compulsorily retired on 
pensions below the maximum of their 
rank and class, instead of permitting 
them to serve for such periods as would 
qualify them for the maximum pension, 
or why, at least, were they not treated 
with the same liberality as Mr. Hurst 
and others? And, if he can give the 
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name of any district inspector of high 
character and efficiency who was able 
and willing to serve being compulsorily 
retired prior to lst of August, 1896, on a 
pension less than the maximum of the 
rank and class he was then serving in; 
and, if not, will he say what caused a 
change in that year to the detriment of 
district inspectors promoted from the 
ranks? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Mr. Hurst 
was one of the officers who were retired 
under the provision of Section 4 of the 
Act of 1882, which allowed the maximum 
pension to officers who retired within 
six months after the passing of the Act, 
notwithstanding that they might not 
then have served the full number of 
years to so entitle them. The provision 


ceased to operate when the _ six 
months’ period had elapsed. There 
is no legal provision for extending 


the benefits of the Section  re- 
ferred to to officers who retired after 
the six months’ period. At the time of 
the passing of the Act of 1882 there 
was no limit of age fixed for the com- 
pulsory retirement of officers. This 
defect in the law seriously militated 
against the efficiency of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. Hence the enactment 
referred to. The advantage accorded by 
it to officers to whom it was made sud- 
denly applicable was quite a proper one. 
The officers named in the second para- 
graph were retired because they had 
attained the age limit of the Act, and 
their continuance in the Force was 
considered not to be compatible with 
the interests of the Service. Each of 
these officers served for over 40 years in 
the Force. As regards the third para- 
graph, I am not aware that there has 
been any change. The practice in 
question is in strict accordance with the 
spirit of the Act of 1882, and has 
existed since that date. It is, more- 
over, one which has been found neces- 
sary in the interests of the public 
service. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Has the right 
honourable Gentleman satisfied himself 
that no distinction is made against 
officers who have risen from the ranks 
by preventing them qualifying for the 
full pension which gentlemen who 
have not risen from the ranks receive? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have no 


reason to think any such distinction is 
made. The Question has not been 
before me in that light before. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: It is implied in 
the latter part of the Question. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
East): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether he has 
now come to a decision as to the 
portions of the recommendations of the 
Commission on Tuberculosis which can 
and ought to be carried out with- 
out delay, and especially as to the 
recommendations made to _ secure 
the ‘purity and wholesomeness of 
milk? Whether he is aware that a 
considerable number of town councils 
and other local authorities are bringing 
on Bills to extend their own powers 
locally to deal with the purity of milk, 
and to restrain the sale of milk from 
diseased cows! Whether he has con- 
sidered the resolutions passed by the 
British Dairy Farmers’ Association and 
by the Central and Associated Chambers 
of Agriculture on this subject, to the 
effect that there should be a general Act 
passed dealing uniformly with this 
question? And, whether he will intro- 
duce a general Bil] to secure better 
protection of the consumers from tuber- 
culosis infection in milk throughout the 
country ! 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: The answer 
to the first paragraph, so far as it relates 
to matters affecting the Local Govern- 
ment Board is in the affirmative. The 
answer to the second and third para- 


graphs is also in the affirmative. With 
regard to the fourth, I doubt if a 
General Bill is required to secure 


consumers from 
infection. I propose 
for that purpose to issue an 
Order extending the definition of 
“ disease ” in the Dairies, Cowsheds, and 
Milkshops Order of 1895, so as to 
include in the case of a cow such disease 
of the udder as shall be certified by a 
Veterinary Surgeon to be tubercular. 
This will have the effect of prohibiting 
the milk from such cows from being 
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mixed with other milk, and from being 
sold or used for human food. Upon 
various other matters dealt with in the 
Report of the Commission and affecting 
the question of public health—which I 
think may be met by Regulations—I 
am sending a Circular to the Local 
Authorities. 


Mr. CHANNING: May I ask whether 
the Order the right honourable Gentle- 
man contemplates will render unneces- 
sary and cover the same ground as the 
isolated proposals of the local authorities. 


Address in 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: The isolated 
proposals of the local authorities re- 
ferred to deal with the cattle themselves. 


Mr. JEFFREYS (North Hants): Has 
my right honourable Friend considered 
the probability of tuberculosis being 
introduced by foreign meat and foreign 
milk? If so, what steps has he taken! 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: Yes, I have 
considered that. 


RAILWAY COUPLINGS. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
East): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he proposes to 
bring in a Bill to so extend the powers 
of the Board of Trade as to enable the 
Board to order the adoption of auto- 
matic or other safety couplings? 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE: The matter is receiving my 
most careful consideration, but I am 
not able to make any announcement at 
this moment. 


NEW BILL. 


LICENSING EXEMPTION (HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT) BILL. 

To Exempt the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquor in the Houses of Parliament from 
the Licensing and Excise Acts. (Lord 
Stanley.) 


Lorp STANLEY: I beg leave to 
move the Motion standing in my name. 
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Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber. 
land, Cockermouth) : I do not wish to 
oppose in any way my noble friend, but | 
think we ought to have some explanation 
of this Bill before it is read even a first 
time, because it is evident from his 
bringing in this Bill that something 
illegal is going on, otherwise he would 
have no object in bringing it in. Now] 
would like to come to an agreement with 
my noble friend in order that we may pro- 
ceed pleasantly in this matter—that until 
his Bill is through he shall agree 
that the sale of drink to the public within 
the precincts of the House shall be pro- 
hibited. If he will do that we shall be 
able to get on very well ; if he will not 
then I shall have to keep my eye on the 
matter. 


Leave was given to bring in the Bill, 
which was read a first time. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Members who are 
bringing up Notices of Bills and Motions 
will very greatly facilitate the work at 
the Table if they will put upon them the 
number they have obtained in the ballot. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


Turrp Day’s DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question [7th Febru- 
ary|, _ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty as followeth :— 


“ Most Gracious Sovereign,— 

“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parlia- 
ment assembled, beg leave to offer our 
humble thanks to Your Majesty for the 
Gracious Speech which Your Majesty has ad- 
dressed to both Houses of Parliament ”— 
(Captain Bagot :)— 


Main Question again proposed :—De- 
bate resumed : — 


Another Amendment proposed, at the 
end of the Question to add the words— 


“ And we humbly represent to Your Majesty 
that, having regard to the lawlesness prevail- 
ing in the Church of England, some legislative 
steps should be taken to secure obedience to 
the law” :—(Mr. Samuel Smith :)— 
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*Mr. S. SMITH (Flintshire): I was 
asked yesterday in the course of the 
Debate to give the names of the theo- 
logical colleges which are under Ritualistic 
control, and the books and manuals 
taught in them, and I am now prepared 
with the information which has been de- 
sired. I find that the Bishop of Oxford 
is patron of St. Stephen’s House, Oxford, 
avery High Church theological college. 
In the chapel the eastward position is 
adopted at Holy Communion. The mixed 
chalice is in use, “altar lights” are 
burnt in the daytime, and the Romish 
Yestments are worn. The Principal, 
the Rev. C. E. Plumb, is a member of the 
Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament, 
and of the English Church Union. I 
find also that the Bishop of Ely is 
Visitor of Ely Theological College. In 
its chapel the eastward position 
is adopted at Holy Communion, 
the mixed chalice is in use, and 
“altar lights ” are burnt in the daytime. 
Its principal, Canon B. W. Randolph, is 
a member of the English Church Union. 
The Vice-Principal, the Rev. F. W. 
Hutchinson, is a member of the English 
Church Union, and so also is the Chaplain, 
the Rev. A. H. O. M‘Cheane. And I wish 
to the Pope, with Bishops and “ Abbots,” 
House to this fact— 


“The Lesser Hours of the Sarum Breviary, 
translated and arranged according to the 
kalendar of the Church of England, has been 
adopted for the Ely Theological College.” 


It claims that the festival of Corpus 
Christi, in honour of the transubstan- 
tiated wafer, is to be observed. The book 
is saturated with Mariolatry. In a Latin 
Litany in this book precedence is given 
to the Pope, with Bishops and * Abbots,” 
over the Queen. 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 


SURY: By authority? 


*Mr. S. SMITH: I am informed that 
the book is used in the College. I am in- 
formed that the Bishop of Oxford is 
Visitor of Cuddeston College, a nursery 
of extreme Ritualism, also of Dor- 
chester Missionary College. Its Vice- 
President, the Rev. R. U. Potts, 
is a member of the English Church 
Union. In addition to the above, the 
following Theological Colleges in High 
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Church hands are under Episcopal 
patronage—viz., Lichfield Theological 
College, Salisbury Theological College, 
Schole Cancellarii, Lincoln, Truro 
School of Divinity, and Burgh Missionary 
College; also St. Aidan’s, Birkenhead ; 
St. Alphage, Southwark; and St. Mary 
Magdalene, Paddington. It will, no doubt, 
surprise many to learn that such a large 
number of Theological Colleges for train- 
ing the future clergy are in High Church 
or Ritualistic hands. The grave nature 
of this evil cannot easily be over-esti- 
mated. If the wells are poisoned, who 
shall have pure water ? It is most im- 
portant that Protestant parents who in- 
tend their sons to become clergymen 
should be careful not on any account to 
send them to theological colleges where 
the teaching staff are more or less 
Ritualistic. In the choice of an examin- 
ing chaplain each bishop has a free hand. 
Unhappily many members of the Episco- 
pal Bench have selected for this high and 
most important office clergymen who are 
zealous partisans of the sacerdotal party, 
and mentkers of societies of a 
Romanising character. The late Arch- 
deacon Denison, when Examining Chap- 
lain to a former Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, refused to pass for ordination any 
young man who did not profess his faith 
in Baptismal Regeneration and the Real 
Presence. Subsequently he gloried in 
acting thus. And I may say at this par- 
ticular point that unless a young man 
held these particular ideas he would not 
be able to pass the examining chaplain in 
many of these theological colleges. I am 
informed that if Bishop Ryle was a can- 
didate for the ministry, holding the 
views he has done, it would be impos- 
sible for him to pass the examining 
chaplain in several dioceses, also 
the Bishops of Worcester and Here- 
ford. Now I was asked, in addition 
to this, to give some information about 
the books—the text-books—which are 
recommended for the use of these young 
men, and I will now supply this House 
with some information upon that point. 
A very popular book is called “ The 
Parish Priest of the Town,” by the 
Right Reverend John Gott, D.D., Bishop 
of Truro. It is recommended by 
the Bishops of Bath and Wells, 
Chester, Manchester, Southwell, St. 
Albans, Truro, and Wakefield. To quote 
one little paragraph from this—the para- 
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graph on the desirability of joining the 
Bible Society. It says— 


“Don’t join Dissenters on religious plat- 
forms. é It is wrong in principle. You 
will soon be asked to attend a meeting of the 
Bible Society. The Church is the 
Bible Society. Therefore I cannot go 
to a Bible Society which annuls its own teach- 
ing, discredits its true w itness, and does not 
know its own keeper.”—(p. 153-4.) 


Bishop Gott also gives in this volume a 
list of “ exceptionally valuable ” books for 
the clergy ; he gives a list of books for 

‘town curate’s bookshelf.” He writes 





“A fairly complete list would be cumber- 
some, and I only write down those that I 
have found exceptionally valuable to myself.” 
Amongst the books thus highly commended— 
and the recommendation is now, alas ! endorsed 
by seven Bishops—are ‘The Priest’s Prayer 
Book’ and ‘Dr. Pusey’s Manual for Con- 
fessors.” The former of these has forms of 
prayer for driving the devil out of salt and 
water, and a host of other superstitions, to- 
gether with the most advanced Popery to be 
found within the Church of England. The 
latter work for Father Confessors is out- 
rageously Popish, being, in fact, translated, 
with adaptations, from a genuine Popish book, 
by the Abbé Gaume.’ 


‘The Parish Priest of the Town,” which 
is recommended by Bishop Gott, has the 
endorsement of seven other Bishops, and 
that is most important when we consider 
that the books recommended in it are 
text-books, the object of which is to show 
young men who are training for the 
Ministry what they must become ac- 
quainted with. Another book which is 
recommended specially to these young 
men is a book by Dr. Pusey, “ The Truth 
and Office of the English Church,” 
strongly recommended by the Bishop of 
Lincoln. This book recommends ‘the re- 
union and intercommunion with the 
Church of Rome. Dr. Pusey’s views are 
explained in a very few words, because 
they are the foundation of much of the 
High Church teaching. Dr. Pusey said 
in his work— 


“JT have never expected to see that external 
unity of intercommunion restored in my own 
day, but I have felt it to be an end to be wished 
for and prayed for. I doubt not that the 
Roman Church and ourselves are kept apart 
much more by the vast practical system which 
lies beyond the Council of Trent—things 
which are taught with a quasi-authority in 
the Roman Church—than by what is exactly 
defined. Explanations w hich, so long as they 
remain individual, must be unauthoritative, 
might be formally made by the Church of Rome 
to the Church of England as to the basis of 
re-union. 

Mr. S. Smith. 
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In other words, Dr. Pusey accepts the 
whole of the doctrines of the Council of 
Trent, and simply rejects what he calls 
“unauthoritative explanations.” He goes 
on to say: 





“My own conviction is that our Articles 
deny Transubstantiation in one sense, and that 
the Roman Church, according to the explana- 
tion of the catechism ot the Council of Trent, 
aifirms it in another.” 


‘Studies in the History of the Book of 
Common Prayer,” by H. M. Luckock, 
D.D., is another book which is recom. 
mended by the Bishops of Bath and 
Wells, Ely, Lincoln, Southwell, and Wake. 
field. It treats of Auricular Confession, 
Sacrificial Terms, Vestments, Altar, and 
Real Presence. It says— 

“When we open the Communion Office (in 
the second Prayer Book of Edward VI.) we are 
confronted with the same reckless indifference 
to Catholic doctrine and practice, and an ever- 
widening divergence from the lines laid down 
by the first Revisionists.” 


And then there is “An _ Explana- 
tion of the Thirty-nine Articles,” by 
A. P. Forbes, D.C.L., the Bishop of 
Brechin, recommended by the Bishop 
of Lincoln, which is one of the most 
extremely Romana works I have heard of. 
It teaches Purgatory, Intercession of 
Saints, Seven Extreme 
Unction, Transubstantiation, the Sacrifice 
of the Eucharist ; in fact, the whole of 
the doctrines absolutely condemned by 
the Thirty-nine Articles. 


Sacraments, 


“ Purcatory.—We must come to the con- 
viction that it was not the formularised doc- 
trine, but a current and corrupt practice in the 
Latin or Western Church, which is here de- 
clared to be ‘ fond’ and ‘ vainly invented.’ ” 

“INTERCESSION OF Sarnts.—lIf the inter- 
cession of believers on earth may be invoked 
without injury to the honour of Christ as 
Mediator, why not also the intercession of the 
saints in heaven ? Had this been all, the article 
never could have been written.” 

*ExtreME Unction.-—The unction of the 
sick is the lost pleiad of the Anglican firma- 
ment. One must at once confess and deplore 
that a distinctly scriptural practice has ceased 
to be commanded in the Church of England.” 


* TRANSUBSTANTIATION. — If ‘substance’ 





means no more than its Greek equivalent, 
‘essence’ ; and if the term ‘is transub- 
stantiated’ means no more than those 


old words ‘becomes’ ‘is’; and if, by it, the 
Roman Church only means to guard with 
greater accuracy our Blessed Lord’s words, 


‘This is My Body,’ not contradicting anything 
which we know by experience; there is 
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nothing in such a_ statement which our 
Article denies or which could form a_diffi- 
culty to any soul which believed the Blessed 
Presence of our Saviour, ‘of His Body and 
His Blood. 

“THE SACRIFICE OF THE EUCHARIST.— 
‘The Sacrifice of the Eucharist is substan- 
tially the same as the Sacrifice of the Cross, 
because the Priest is the same in both, and 
the Victim is the same in both.’” 


Let the House mark this fact. All these 
books which are in conflict with the pre- 
sent Articles of the Church are text- 
pooks for the use of the young men in 
our theological colleges, and they are 
largely used. “An Introduction to the 
History of the Church of England,” by 
Henry O. Wakeman, which is recom- 
mended by the Archbishop of York, and 


the Bishops of Bath and Wells, Ely, 
Oxford, Rochester, St. Albans, Wake- 
field, and Winchester, is now largely 


taught in schools. It says— 


“The vast majority of the English Protestant 
Martyrs who suffered in the reign of Queen 
Mary were not people of religious influence, 
but were illiterate fanatics. 


Again it says— 


“The Evangelical Churchmen interpreted the 
Prayer Book by the light of their own prepos- 
sessions; they cared little for its history and 
tradition, ignored much of its teaching and 
ritual, and valued it chiefly for the devotional 
beauty of its language.” 


Again— 


“Newman argued that there was no Catho- 
lie doctrine, and hardly any _ theological 
Roman doctrine condemned by ‘these Articles, 
but only popular exaggerations and misrepre- 
sentations of Roman “doctrine current at the 
time when the Articles were drawn up. Most 
men would now admit” 


—and I would bee the House to mark 
this— 


“that for the purpose w hich he had in hand 
Newman’s argument was, in the main, sound.” 


I might quote many other passages of 
Romanising works, but I confine 
myself to one which is the most startling 
of all, and that is associated with the 
Society of the Sacred Mission, of which 
the Bishop of Ely is the visitor. This mis- 
sion was formerly under the patronage of 
the Bishom of Rochester, but is now 
under the direction of the Bishop of Ely. 
Early in the year 1898 this society 
of the Sacred Mission issued privately a 
circular to the Ritualistic clergy, in 
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which they offered grants, at a reduced 
rate, of a new “Catechism of Faith and 
Practice,” printed at their own private 
press, for use in Sunday Schools. It is 
one of the most thoroughly Romish Cate- 
chisms to be met with, as the following 
brief extracts will prove— 


“Where is our Lord Jesus Christ?” 

“Our Lord Jesus Christ, as God, is every- 
where ; as God and man, He is in Heaven and 
in the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar.” 

“ What is Christ doing for us in Heaven and 
in the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar?” 

“ Christ is offering Himself to God for us in 
Heaven and in the “Blessed Sacrament of the 
Altar?” 

“By what means are sins forgiven?” 


“Sins are forgiven chiefly by Baptism and 
Penance.’ 


“Where do the souls of the good go after 
death?” 

“ After death the souls of the good go to be 
purified from sin.’ 

‘How many Sacraments are there?” 

“There are seven Sacraments: Baptism, 

Confirmation, the Holy Eucharist, Penance, 
Holy Orders, Matrimony, Holy Unction.” 

“What is the Sacrament of Penance?” 


“Penance is the Sacrament by which sins 
after Baptism are forgiven.’ 


“What is Confession?’ 

“ Confession is to accuse ourselves of our sins 
before a Priest.” 

“Ts it a grievous sin to hide what we have 
done wrong in Confession?” 

“Yes, it is a very grievous sin to hide what 
we have done wrong in Confession. It is to lie 
to the Holy Ghost.” 

“What is Unction?” 

“ Unction is a Sacrament in which sick people 
are anointed with Holy Oil.” 
“For whom must we pray?” 

“We must pray for all men living, and for 

the souls of the faithful dead.” 


Mr. Speaker, these terrible  doc- 
trines are being inculcated to mul- 
titudes of little children at the most 


critical period of their life, when the 
mind is most receptive, and their minds 
are being debilitated for life and they are 
being made the slaves of the priests. I 
must call attention to one more manual, 
published for the use of candidates for 
confirmation, entitled, “ A Book of the 
Children of God” (Knott). I merely 
quote this to show the House how deeply 
such teaching is resented by Noncon- 
formists. It says— 


“The Catholic Church is the home of the 
Holy Ghost. It is His only earthly home. He 
does not make His home with any Dissenting 
sect. Sometimes people quarrel with the 
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Church, and break away from her, and make 
little sham churches of their own. We call 
these people Dissenters, and their sham 
churches sects. The Holy Ghost does not 
abide—does not dwell—with them. He goes 
and visits them, perhaps, but only as a stranger. 
Dissenters can never be quite sure when the 
Holy Spirit will come to them, or when He will 
stay away. But He is alway in the Church. 
Our Lord said, speaking to the Apostles—‘ He 
shall abide with you for ever.’” 


Again this book says— 


“The Bible is the Book which God has given 
to His Church alone, and not to any Dissenting 
sect. No one but a Catholic can safely read 
the Bible, and no Catholic can read it safely 
who does not read it in the Church’s way. The 
Church knows what the Bible means, because 
the Holy Ghost teaches her its meaning; and 
directly any one tries to put a meaning of his 
own upon any part of the Bible, or to get any 
doctrine out of it which is not Church doctrine, 
that person begins to go wrong. Remember 
this, and if ever it should happen when we are 
reading the Bible that a thought comes into 
your mind which seems to go against the 
‘Catholic faith, put that thought away at once. 
Don’t stop to argue about it. Don’t say it is 
in the Bible. The Bible is the Book of the 
‘Church. The Church is the keeper of the 
Bible, and the Holy Ghost is the teacher of the 
Church. The Church and the Bible never con- 
tradict each other. If they seem to any one 
to do so, it is because he does not understand.” 


I make one more quotation from this 
book— 


“When the Priest begins the Prayer that 
which is on the Altar is Bread and Wine. 
When the Priest ends the Prayer That Which 
is on the Altar is Christ’s Body and Blood: it 
is Jesus; itisGod. Howisit done? I cannot 
tell you, and the Priest does not know himself 
how he does it. It is a work of God, and no 
one knows how God works. If we were to ask 
the great St. Michael, he could not tell you. If 
you were to ask the Blessed Mary, she could 
not tell you. It is God’s own secret—a know- 
ledge which belongs to Him and to no one 
else.” 


I have one more subject of this kind to 
which I wish to draw the attention of 
this House. A club, called the Alcuin 
Club, which has for its president the 
Bishop of Bristol, and comprises among 
its members the Bishop of Winchester, 
the Bishop of Salisbury, and the Bishop 
of Oxford, is issuing a series of 
pamphlets and tracts. The object of one 
of these tracts is to show that there is 
practically no difference between the 
Anglican Communion and the Roman 
Mass, and the others advocate very ad- 
vanced Roman practices. I have gone 
into this question so fully in order to 
Mr. S. Smith. 
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clear the ground and show the House 
where we stand. Our duty as the 
High Court of Parliament is to give 
our decision justly, and it is very 
important that we should know the exact 
state of things. I say that these men 
have gone behind the Reformation and 
gone back to pre-Reformation times; 
but of afl the evil that is being 
done by this Romanising teaching, 
the circulation of these docu 
ments for the young seems, from my 
point of view, to be the most pernicious, 
And I repeat that, in my opinion, 
nothing can be so dangerous as instilling 
such things into the minds of children 
at the receptive period of their life, and 
I believe that if we allow this thing to 
go on for another fifty years—that unless 
a tremendous effort is made to check the 
domination of the priests over the rising 
generation, we shall have to count on a 
very large number of our population 
going over to Rome in the next century. 


Of the clergymen in the Anglican 
Church two-thirds are now in sympathy 
with this movement, and if you 


leave them there and allow them to have 
the training of the young, in the next 
fifty years England will become largely a 
Catholic and not a Protestant country. 
But I believe the nation is now beginning 
to understand what this means, and that 
it will take steps to effectively check this 


Romanising system of educating the 
young which has continued for too 
many years. Our Roman Catholic 


friends know perfectly well where this 
is going to end. They look on with 
great satisfaction to see what is taking 


place in the Church. As Cardinal 
Vaughan has truly said of the 
Ritualists— 


“They are doing our work much better than 
we ourselves could do it. They are sowing the 
seed, while we with folded hands are standing 
by waiting to reap the harvest.” 


I believe it is the Confessional more than 
mere questions of doctrine which will 
wreck the Anglican Church if it cannot 
be stopped. Lord Salisbury once said 
in the House of Lords— 


“We know that, besides its being unfavour- 
able to what we believe to be Christian truth 
in its results it has been injurious to 
the moral independence and virility of the 
nation to an extent which probably it has been 
given to no other institution to affect the 
character of mankind.” 
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353 
This is the sturdy conviction of the vast 
majority of the British people. They 
hate casuistry, and they have the deepest 
repugnance to the Jesuitical maxim 


Majesty’s Most 


of Dr. Pusey—quoted from Pope 
Eugineus IV—that the Father Con- 
fessor— 


“As a man may swear with a good con- 
science that he knows not what he knows only 
as God.” —(“ Pusey’s Manual for Confessions,” 
p. 402.) 


This whole priestly system was cradled 
in deception, and is largely carried on 
by such means still, as the Rev. W. 
Maskell, a Ritualist priest, who after- 
wards went over to Rome, said— 


“What can we think of the moral evils which 
attend upon a life full of shifts and ccim- 
promises and evasions: a rule of life based 
upon the acceptance of half one doctrine, all 
thenext, and none of the third. . . . . . 
upon the practice of this or that particular 
duty, but secretly and fearful of being teuna 
out, doing it as if under the pretence of not 
doing it, if questoned explaining it away, 
answering with some dubious answer, creeping 
out of difficulties—anything, in a word, but 
what is sincere, straightforward, and true.” 


(second letter on the present position of 
the High Church Party in the Church of 
England, 1850). Is not this an echo of 
the language of Lord Falkland in the 
time of Laud ?— 


“Tt seemed their work (the Bishops’) to try 
how much of a Papist might be brought in 
without Popery, and to destroy as much as 
they could of the Gospel without bringing 
ihentselves into danger of being destroyed by 
the law. Some of them have so industriously 
laboured to deduce themselves from Rome that 
they have given great suspicion that, in 
gratitude, they desire to return thither, or at 
least to meet it half way. Some have evidently 
laboured to bring in an English, though not a 
Roman, Popery. I mean not only the outside 
and dress of it, but, equally absolute, a blind 
dependence of the people upon the clergy, and 
the clergy upon themselves, and have opposed 
the Popery beyond the sea that they may settle 
one beyond the water—_namely, at Lambeth. 
Nay, common report is more than ordinarily 
false if none of them have found a way to 
reconcile the opinions of Rome to the prefer- 
ments of England, and be so absolutely, 
directly, and cordially Papists that it is all 
£1,500 a year can do to keep them from con- 
fessing it.” 





Is it any wonder, in view of the dis- 
honest and underhand tactics of the 
Romanising party, and the secession of 
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some of our ablest thinkers trace the 
hand of the Jesuits in this movement? 
One result of this discussion, and that 
not a small one, will be to warn this 
Government and all future Govern- 
ments, that so long as we have an 
Established Church we expect ecclesias- 
tical appointments in conformity with 
the Coronation Oath, which runs as 
follows : — 


“The : Archbishop 
Sovereign— 


Gracious Speech. 


shall say to the 

“*Will you to the utmost of your power 
maintain the laws of God, the true pro- 
fession of the Gospel, and the Protestant 
reformed religion established by law? And 
will you preserve unto the Bishops and clergy 
of this realm, and to the churches committed 
to their charge all such rights and privileges as 
by law do or shall appertain unto them or any 
of them?’ 


“The King or Queen shall say— 
“*ATl this I promise to do.’ 


“ After this the King or Queen, laying his 
or her hand upon the Holy Gospel, shall say— 


“*The things which I have promised I will 
perform and keep, so help me God.’ 


“Then the King or Queen shall kiss the 
book.” 


We have a right to expect that the 
Government will give a clear declaration 
of policy in the course of this Debate ; 
they have too long trifled with this 
question ; if they do not take care it will 
rend their party to pieces, and also rend 
the Church to pieces. I close in the 
weighty words of warning addressed by 
Sir William Harcourt to the Romanising 
clergy, some 230 of whom met in the 
Holborn Town Hall last month and 
defied the Bishops— 


“T find some of these lawless gentlemen talk 
very glibly of Disestablishment. I do not 
know if they have reflected that Disestablish- 
ment will come in a very different shape from 
that which they contemplate at their ease. 
An unoffending clergy which is disendowed on 
the principles of religious equality is naturally 
and properly treated with liberality and 
generosity. But those considerations do not 
apply to a body of men who are dismissed by 
the nation on account of their lawless conduct. 
They need not lay the flattering unction to 
their souls that they are going to carry off the 
Protestant plant of the National Church in 
order to carry on their Romish manufactures. 
They are not to be allowed to occupy the 
parish churches, or the cathedrals, in which 





so many of their leaders to Rome, that 


to erect confessionals and celebrate without 
| restraint their High Masses. They are not to 
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be secured by life incomes as commutation or 
compensations in the work of accomplishing the 
‘conversion of England’ out of the funds of 
the Protestant Establishment. These are con- 
siderations on which the Bishops and the 
Clergy may with advantage reflect. Their 
time is short, their sands are running out; if 
they continue pusillanimously to shiver on the 
brink, their impaired authority will be finally 
extinguished, and the existence of the Church 
they have so ill-tended will be, and indeed is 
to-day, at stake.” 


And will conclude my speech by asking 
that I wiay be allowed to move my 
Amendment in a slightly different form to 
that in which it appears upon the paper, 
and thus make it possible for the Con- 
servative members of this House to vote 
in its favour as well.as Liberals. It is an 
exceedingly important and grave matter, 
and I think in the way in which it is 
now worded it will meet with the views 
of all sections of the House. 1 beg to 
move that Motion as follows— 


“ And we humbly represent to your Majesty 
that having regard to the lawlessness prevailing 
in the Church of England, some legislative steps 


should be taken to secure obedience to the 
law.” 
CoLonzL SANDYS (Lancashire, 


Bootle): I desire to second the Motion 
of my honourable Friend the Member 
for Flintshire. I consented to do so at 
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very short notice, and I do not know} 
that I should have consented when T cid} 


had it remained in its original form. 
jut I presume that the amended Motion 
as moved by my honourable Friend is 
which commends itself to 
of the House, otherwise I 
should have prefaced the few remarks 


one 
judgment 


which I desire to make by saying that 
I did not intend by my action to-day in 
seconding the Motion to in any way 
imply or impute any censure upon Her 
Majesty's Government. It is very far 
from my intention to do any such thing, 
but I certainly do think that this is an 
occasion upon which in this august 
assembly those of us who, in this great 
national crisis which has overtaken us, 
have taken an active part in enlighten- 
ing the mind of the country as to the 
position in which it stands, may be 
allowed to unburden our minds and plece 
before this House our views upon the 
subject. When my honourable Friend 
the Member for Flintshire approached 


Mr. S. Smith. 


e 


the | 
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me with the suggestion that I should 
second his Motion, and invited me to do 
so, I immediately responded, and I will 
do so as well as it lies in my power, 
Let me therefore proceed by referring to 
the spirit of the original Motion, ‘which 


iI take to be that the condition of law- 


lessness now prevailing in many parts of 
the Protestant Church of England has 
caused a great amount of anxiety to a 
very large section of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. I think I may certainly say 
that the position is this. There are 
certain clergymen in the Church of 
England who have entered the Church 
under certain conditions, and who have 
pledged themselves to support certain 


doctrines, and who have not ad- 
hered to the conditions under which 
they entered the Church.. Instead 
of supporting entirely the doctrines 
which they pledged themselves 
to hold they have taken the 


advantage of the position which they 
hold in the Church to use their hich 
office for the purpose of practising acts 
which were formally repudiated by this 
country at the time of the Reformation. 
There is no secret about the matter; in 
point of fact, many of these gentlemen 
make it their proud boast that they are 
undoing, or endeavouring to undo to the 
best of their ability, the work of the 
Reformation. Under the name of Pro- 
testants they endeavour to help and 
further the Godless work which was put 
an end to by this country in the year 


1542. Mr. Speaker, that is a condition 
of thines which those who love the 
present and reformed Church of 


England, and revere it as the Church ef 
the nation cannot look upon without con- 
sideration and grave anxiety. We have 
had allusions made to this state of things 
by the honourable Member for Flint- 
shire, who has said that he does not 
consider that this House is an Assembly 
which is most suited for the discussion 
of questions of doctrine and ritual, and, 
in a sense, with that statement I agree. 
I do not think that this is a question 
upon which the House of Commons will 
approach the matter with any special 
knowledge of the subject. But 1 am 
sure of one point, which is that the 
House of Commons will approach the 
question of upholding, and will uphold, 
the obligations entered into by the 
Legislature, and will maintain the 
integrity of the National Church with 
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all the power at their disposal. The 
honourable Me nber for Flintshire says 
he wished to afford an opportunity to 
honourable Members of this House to 
record precisely the views they take 
upon this subject at this crisis, and I 
feel perfectly sure that when the oppor- 
tunity is afierded a very large 
number of the honourable Members of 
this House will avail themselves of it 
in order to record their votes on the state 
of the affairs of the National Church. 
Now, the ground has been well covered 
by my honourable Friend the Mover of 
this Motion, and it is very difficult to 
pick out any point upon which he has 
not touched in his address, but there is 
one point which I should like to bring 
before the notice of the House. The 
Church is composed of two bodies, the 
Clergy and the Laity, and each body has 
equal rights in the Church. Both are 
amenable to the law of the Jand, and are 
subject to he decisions of the Courts of 
the country in all matters not specially 
with reference to doctrine. What is the 
position at the present time? At the 
present time we have a section of the 
Clergy who assert that the Courts of the 
land are not competent to try them in 
their office. That is one of the latest 
doctrines of the Clergy of this country. 
This is a recrudescence of the old form 
of ecclesiastical dominion—to set the 
Church above the law of the land. Not 
only is it so in a general sense, but a 
certain portion of the Clergy, the over- 
seers of the Church, generally designated 
as Bishops, have arrogated to themselves 
and have, I regret to say, had given to 
them by Parliament a right or a power, 
I should say, to forbid access to the 
Courts of Law, thus denying justice to 
persons who wish to have their cases 
fairly tried out. I venture to ask the 
House to give special attention to this 
point. It is not the wish of all the 
bishops, I might almost say it is not 
the wish of the majority of the Bishops, 
that these people should be denied what 
is a primary right of every British sub- 
ject, which is access to theCourts of Law, 
for trying out cases that may affect 
them. But the Bishops do arrogate to 
themselves the power of forbidding this 
access to the Courts of Law, and we trust 
that when Her Majesty’s Government 
makes a declaration of policy upon this 
question, one cf the cardinal points of 
the declaration will unmistakably be to 
VOL. LXVI. [FourtH Srrtzs. | 
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take away this power from the Bishops. 
There is one particular point in this 
matter where, I think, the Bishops have 
been debarred from relaxing the super- 
vision which they hold in this respect, 
and it is that, up to the present time, 
the costs of the proceedings have been 
thrown upon the Bishops themselves. I 
trust, therefore, that one of the remedies 
will be this small measure of justice to 
the Bishops, namely, that the Bishop 
carrying out the duties placed upon him 
by the Church, shall not be compelled to 
pay for so doing out of his own pocket. 
Very well, so much for the question of the 
Bishop ; but the point to which I wish to 
draw attention with reference to this 
matter is, that assumption by the Clergy 
of any superiority over the Laity. The 
Laity is a co-ordinate branch of the 
Church of England. The clergyman has 
a peculiar sanctity in connection with 
his office, but it is purely a reflected 
sanctity, on account of the office which 
he holds and the duties which he carries 
out. When those duties are put on one 
side, he is on a level with the Laity of 
the Church of England, and, therefore, 
in my humble opinion the reform which 
is most needed in the Church is that the 
Laity should have some voice in the 
government of the Church, and that they 
shall be able to speak upon matters re- 
garding its interior working, and espe- 
cially with regard to those ministers who 
are appointed to the care of the churches 
and have vices to which attention ought 
to be paid. Opinions have been ex- 
pressed in various quarters as to the 
bearing on the Church of England of the 
action of certain persons. I think if the 
House will allow me, I will quote for an 
authority on the position of the Church 
of England in this country, Mr. Cobbett. 
Naturally he is not an author whom a 
Conservative would probably like to 
quote, but as the honourable Member for 
Flintshire has put forward, and wit! 
which sentiment I heartily agree, in 
this question, with regard to the Church 
of England, we are neither Liberal nor 
Conservative, we are free from all party 
ties, and we take our stand upon the 
fundamental principles of the Protes- 
tant religion. Cobbett says— 


“T am convinced that the Church of Eng- 
land, while she is an honour and a blessing to 
the nation, is the principal pillar of the State.” 
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He also says in his Political Register— 


“I am thoroughly persuaded that if the 
Church of England Establishment should fall, 
the Monarchy will not survive.” 


Now, Sir, I make this remark inten- 
tionally, because certain of our friends 
may think that the Disestablishment 
of the Church of England is the remedy 
we are in search of to put an end to 
these evils of which we speak. I ven- 
ture to state definitely and positively 
that we do not for one. single moment 
entertain any idea of the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England. We 
consider it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment of this country to pass such laws 
as will bring the Church under the 
general laws of the land, so that there 
shall be no need for Disestablishment in 
any shape or form whatever, either now 
or at any subsequent time. If suffi- 
ciently strong measures are taken to 
enforce discipline in the Church, there 
will be no necessity for disestablishment 
at all. Should Disestablishment come, 
it can only come after every other 
remedy has failed. But there is one 
point which is absolutely essential to 
the Church, and that is that the Bishops 
of the Church of England should do their 
duty with regard to the lawless Clergy 
under their charge. If they do not do 
so for want of power, we must strengthen 
the law, and put the power in their 
hands, but while doing that it shall not 
‘be optional for the Bishops to put the 
law into operation, but where an offence 
is clearly proved, not to his satisfaction, 
but to that of ordinary men, he shall 
forthwith put the law into operation, 
and carry it out to its just conclusion. 
While apologising to the House for 
dwelling so long upon this question, I 
may observe that a Bill has been drafted 
with very great care by three more or 
less influential bodies in this country 
which will shortly be before the House, 
and which will have for its purport the 
strengthening of the law, as we think, 
in a proper direction; but, having been 
unfortunate in the ballot, I fear we shall 
not get a very good place for it. There- 
fore I venture to give the House a cer- 
tain amount of speechifying upon this 
question to-day. There is nothing which 
repeats itself in the same way as history 
does. If we study the history of the 
past, we get an infallible guide to the 
present, and at the present time we 
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must look back upon the history of the 
Church of England to see what is hap. 
pening now. Influences have ever been 
at work to undermine and weaken the 
integrity of the Protestant Church of 
England in this country, and influences 
are still at work in that direction, and in 
this connection I wish to thoroughly en- 
dorse the expression of opinion which 
fell from my honourable Friend the 
Member for Flintshire. I hold in my 
hand an extract from The Times news- 
paper of the day before yesterday, in 
which the Pope of Rome, the Red Pope 
—because there are two popes, Red and 
Black, but the Black one is never seen— 
says that he has striven to recall the 
people of England to the ancient faith, 
That shows that there is an influence 
emanating from Rome which is being 
exercised in this country in order to pro- 
mote a return of this Protestant nation 
to the faith of the Church of Rome. 
They have some justification for saying 
that they have been successful up to one 
point, and they are encouraged to 
greater hopes by the fact that up to the 
present time our Government and our 
Bishops of the Church of England are 
either unaware of what is going on, or 
are negligent upon the subject, or, (and 
it is a dreadful supposition, which we 
must accept in view of the fact of what 
has occurred) that some of them are 
more or less favourable to that particular 
movement. The Bishops certainly have 
had it in their power to repress the 
Romanising practices of the Church of 
England, but, with one or two excep- 
tions, up to the present time, they have 
taken no special action in the matter. 
In support of the theory which I have 
put before the House, that foreign in- 
fluences are being exercised here for the 
purpose of bringing Romanish doctrines 
into the Church of England, I must ask 
the indulgence of the House while I read 
a Jetter which’ I cut out of the news- 
paper, and which appears to me to be 
so very remarkable upon this particular 
point, that I trust the House will pardon 
me if I read it. It is written by a 
Spanish ex-priest in England to the 
editor of the Liverpool Courier— 


“As a priest of the Church of Rome, con- 
verted during last year to the Christianity of 
the Gospel, my attention is drawn to a matter 
which is sufficiently important in itself to call 
for serious investigation as one of the greatest 
of contemporary events. Ali Protestant 
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nations have left Roman Catholic peoples very 
far behind in the road of human progress, 
England herself being conspicuously prominent 
as the standard bearer of the most advanced 
civilisation. Can it be said that Romanism is 
incapable of developing greater perfection in 
man? It cannot be denied that in past ages, 
the religion of the Pope conferred signal ser- 
vices on infant humanity, when simple people 
lacked that light and liberty, which might 
enable them to form a sound judgment, and to 
make progress by their own efforts. The 
error of the Roman Church, writes a profound 
thinker, is to regard humanity as in a state of 
perennial infancy, and to apply to the emanci- 
pated societies the modern times’ methods 
which at one time were right and suitable for 
nations in a state of tutelage. The absurd 
phrase of the French free-thinkers that ‘ Chris- 
anity has had its time,’ ought to be substituted 
by the statement that ‘Romanism has had its 
time.’ Rome, with her characteristic dogmas 
of images and relics, of saints and indulgences, 
of transubstantiation and auricular confession, 
and, above all, of Papal infallibity and omni- 
potence, cannot give life, still less impel new 
organisations in the direction of progress. If 
she still does anything, it is in spite of her 
peculiar doctrines, and in virtue of the evan- 
gelical element which can be traced in them ; 
and it is by making use of the Word of God as 
though it were gold dust, to seduce simple 
people and make them swallow the deadly 
pills of fallacious doctrines . Eng- 
lishmen, you are great, and you figure as great 
before the civilised world, because, having 
broken the chains of the religious slavery of 
Rome which corrupts and degrades human 
dignity, you have for centuries been feeding 
on the saving faith of Christ and His Holy 
Gospel. This is the true foundation of your 
greatness. The day that your enemies succeed 
in tearing this book from your hands and this 
faith from your hearts, and manage to sow 
the tares of Popish inventions, it will happen 
to you as to Samson of old, after Delilah had 
succeeded in discovering the secret of his 
strength. And is not this precisely what is 
aimed at with your great nation? Do you not 
know what strenuous efforts are being put 
forth to command success. Are you ignorant 
of the means which Rome is employing to this 
end, by slandering and ridiculing your generous 
character? What perfidy! What hypocrisy ! 
The Pope himself flatters you, but the bishops 
nominated by him to rule over you have, in 
conjunction with lay and professional Jesuits, 
spread a thousand and one snares to entrap 
you. Among your own bishops men are not 
wanting who knowingly or innocently admit 
young men, saturated with Romanism and 
equipped by the Roman sect with the special 
object of propagating with subtlety and per- 
sistency the anti-evangelical theories of Rome. 
Are you not aware of the secessions from your 
National Church to Romanism which are con- 
stantly taking place? Do not these songs of 
triumph awake you with which English Jesuits, 
aided by the Press, celebrate the victories 
which are every day obtained over your fun- 
damental institutions. And do you not see 
your Church hastening with a giant’s strides 
to fall into the embraces of the Roman Church, 
even at the cost of her life.” 
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There is much more in that letter, but 
the import of it all is this, that this ex- 
Roman Catholic priest, who signs him- 
self “Friend of England” is, I believe, 
convinced of evil that will happen to 
us if we allow our National Church to be 
overshadowed or undermined by the doc- 
trines and work and the teachings of the 
Jesuits in our land. Of course, it is well 
known that there are Jesuits, both cleri- 
cal and lay. An Italian writer said that 
there are more Jesuits in England than 


Gracious Speech. 


there are in Italy, but I think 
that honourable Members are not 
aware of the fact that the 
Jesuits have marked out Eng- 


land into districts and provinces, with an 
organisation and a chief to each one, and 
if honourable Members will write to the 
Secretary of the Protestant Alliance in 
the Strand, they will be able to obtain a 
book which will describe it much better 
than I could possibly do. The honour- 
able Member for Flintshire spoke about 
the dangers which may result from the 
education of the young in our schools 
under Romish auspices. ‘That is a very 
great danger. The adult individual with 
a mind trained up and robust in argu- 
ment, is not to be convinced by mere 
sophisms of any kind; but the young 
who are taught from manuals from 
which quotations have been made by my 
honourable Friend, are easily influenced, 
and once this influence has made an im- 
pression, it can never be eradicated. 
Therefore, now is the time to make a 
stand. Every year that goes on increases 
the power of the Romanizing section of. 
the clergy of the Church of England. 
Every year adds to the number of chil- 
dren who are trained in these wrongful 
and harmful teachings ; the Government 
must decide to make the law as to the 
Church of England so clear as to the 
way in which it is to be carried out in 
the future, that it will be impossible for 
the teachings of the Romanizing section 
of the Clergy to go on as heretofore. 
This country of ours is a free country. 
Every man has a right to hold and to 
carry forward whatever doctrines he 
thinks right and fit, but what we com- 
plain of is, not that these men hold and 
teach the doctrines they do, but that 
they should hold and teach them in the 
Church of England, and what we hold 
the Government responsible for is to see 
that it shall not go forward any further, 
because it is a danger, not only to ovr 
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Church, but to our State and to our in 
stitutions. And let me tell the Govern- 
ment that this is no time for paltering. 
This matter has been pooh-poohed and 
has been placed in the background year 
after year. The promotions of the 
Church, the Bishoprics, the posts of 
honour and dignity connected with the 
Church, have been given without hesi- 
tation to men of one school of thought. 
If I may be pardoned for one moment 
for saying so, I have been for fifteen 
years a supporter of Her Majesty's 
Government. I have asked for many 
sivings for Evangelical men; I have 
never got one. If I had asked for a 
living for a Ritualist, I have no doubt I 
should have had a dozen. The point we 
have come to is this, that Her Majesty’s 
Government were returned to their pre- 
sent position with a majority unpre- 
cedented in modern times because it was 
considered by the people of this country 
that that Government would maintain 
and uphold unflinchingly, and defend the 
grand institutions of our country. Our 
National Church is dear to us—it is 
among the dearest of our national insti- 
tutions, and Her Majesty’s Government 
must now take up the cudgels. Far be 
it from me to take any action against 
Her Majesty’s Government. I am a very 
old supporter ; I wish them well, and | 


trust that I may be able to sup- 
port them as long as sit in 
this House. The people of Eng- 


land, who gave the Government that 
majority, are daily awakening to the fact 
that the Church is being undermined by 
those who are not truthful in the way 
they serve that Church, and unless the 
Government will listen to the voices of 
the people who placed them in their pre- 
sent position, such a tumult will arise in 
this country, and such dissatisfaction as 
may sweep away both majority and the 
Government when the time comes. Far 
be it from my wish or the wish of most 
of us that that should happen. I believe 
that the Government will carry on tie 
affairs of the country as they should be 
carried on. What we look to them now 
for is to see our National Church of Eng- 
land no longer permitted to be in 
danger, but that the Government should 
show a firm front and turn a deaf ear to 
all influences which will put them in the 
wrong path, and that they will make our 
National Church as free from Romish doc- 
trines and as free from Romish teachers 
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as it was when it first became the 
Reformed Protestant Church of England 
at the Reformation. 

*Viscount CRANBORNE (Rochester); 
There is nothing in the tone in which my 
honourable and gallant Friend’s speech 
was delivered that anyone of us could 
take exception to, but I do not altogether 
agree with it. The subject is so wide 
and so solemn that I confess I shrink a 
little from the duty I feel incumbent 
upon us to discuss such subjects in the 
House of Commons, and I may say what 
I have said before, that I have no sym- 
pathy whatever with the extreme prac- 
tices of many members of the Church of 
England which have been the subject 
matter of these conflicts. No, Sir, I do 
not sympathize with them, least of all do 
I sympathize with them in the action 
which some of them have felt it their 
duty to take towards their ecclesiastical 
superiors but as a loyal and law- 
abiding Churchman, I am placed in the 
very difficult position, the same as many 
others are placed in, in this controversy, 
because, although we have no sympathy 
with this clerical disobedience, yet we 
must repudiate the methods which have 
been delivered. We must dissociate our- 
selves with what we hold to be a mistaken 
view of the constitution of the Church of 
‘ngland. I am sorry to say that some of 
the weapons which have been used are 
altogether unworthy to be used upon 
a matter of this description. I appeal 
to the honourable Member for Flintshire. 
Does he think it a worthy method of 
endeavouring to convert Ritualists to his 
view to threaten them that if they do 
not give way the Disestablishment of the 
Church will follow? Does he imagine 
that that is the kind of argument which 
high-minded men, however mistaken 
they may be, would be convinced with? 
It is little short of an insult to them. I 
give the honourable Gentleman credit 
for good motives, but if he will forgive 
me for saying so, I cannot accept him 
as the representative in any way of the 
Church of England. He has not only 
posed as the representative of the Laity 
of the Church of England, but he has, if 
I understand him aright, positively 
posed as an opponent to Disestablish- 
ment. The words of the honourable 
Gentleman which I have heard seem to 
me to be pretty clear, for he said, “ The 
foundations of the Establishment would 
be shaken to pieces, and along with it 
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the peace and social well-being of the 
country.” I imagine that, like all other 
law-abiding citizens, he is very anxious for 
the social well-being of the country. Am 
I to believe then, that he thinks that 
Disestablishment will carry with it the 
destruction of the peace and social well- 
being of the country? Because, if so, 
I am bound to say that is a new light 
in which to contemplate the honourable 
Gentleman. The honourable Gentleman 
is an opponent of the Establishment. 
He dislikes it, and has said so, and, there- 
fore, I again say that I cannot accept kim 
in any respect as a representative of the 
Laity of the Church of England, cr as 
the defender of the Church of England 
as established by law. The honourable 
Gentleman has made, I think, many 
mistakes in his speech, and I think I 
may say with all respect that his infor- 
mation hes come to him secondhand. 
What can he know of the Church of Eng- 
land? What can he know of the spirit of 
the Church of England? What, indeed,can 
he know of what actually and clearly 
goes on in a thousand parishes. and ten 
thousand churches in this country? He 
spoke, for example, of the absence of 
men in the congregations of the Church 


of England. I am not quite sure 
whether I heard him aright, but I 


gathered that he foresaw the time when 
there would be a complete abandonment, 
by men, of worship in the Church of 
England. I do not know what churches 
he attends, but for my own part, that is 
not my experience. He has not got to 
go far to see that what he says is 
contrary to the fact. Let him go to 
the great Cathedral of this City—let him 
go to St. Paul’s on any Sunday morning 
at 11 o'clock, and let him see there the 
vast congregation—I was going to say 
mainly composed of men, but certainly 
composed of as many men as women, 
gathered together to hear all that is 
most dignified and best in the ritual and 
doctrine of the Church of England. 
Then he spoke last night of a case 
where there had been a particular cere- 
mony in connection with All Souls’ 
Day, and he told us that this ceremony 
had taken place, and that the Bishop had 
taken no notice of it. In fact, he is 





entirely in error, and he ought to know 
that that is so because the Bishop did 
take notice of it the very next day. It 
was the very occasion upon which the 
Bishop of 


London wrote to St. 
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Albans, and remonstrated about the 
manner in which the service there was 
conducted. There was another church 
in which there was a ceremony of a 
candle and some water. He said that 
took place a few weeks ago, but that 
church has been pulled down for months. 
*Mr. S. SMITH: I think I stated in 
reference to the water incident that that 
took place a month ago; my informant, 
Mr. Walsh, mentioned the time he at- 
tended that service last mouth. 
*Viscount CRANBORNE: Perhaps the 
honourable Gentleman will remember 
in future not to place too implicit a 
reliance upon what this gentleman says. 
The honourable Gentleman has to-night 
gone into detail with regard to a good 
many practices in which he said that the 
Bishops of the Church of England are 
responsible. Sir, I have the honour of 
being on familiar terms with many of 
these Bishops, and I unhesitatingly deny 
although I have not had an opportunity 
of reading the book which he has read, 
that he will find anything in the utter- 
ances of the Bishops of Bristol or 
Rochester which are opposed to the 
doctrines of the Church of England. I 
would invite the House to carefully 
scrutinize what the honourable Gentle- 
man says before it is carried away by 
his utterances. I will not deal with the 
more sacred matters with which he has 
dealt, but there is one of them on which 
I will say a word, and which I think will 
illustrate where his error has crept in. 
He told us last night that the clergy of 
the Church of England were taught that 
they possessed certain powers of a 
prodigious kind, one of which was the 
power of the remission of sins. Well, 
‘ir, that may be so. There are many 
extreme manuals no doubt in print, but 
I would suggest to the honourable 
Gentleman that what he has perhaps 
got hold of is but little more than the 
rendering of the utterances which take 
place every day in the morning and 
evening services, in which we are 
told that God has given power to 
His Ministers to “ declare and pronounce 
to his people, being penitent, the abso- 
lution and remission of their sins.” That 
power undoubtedly is entrusted by the 
Church of England every day to its 
Ministers, and I think if many of the 
statements of the honourable Gentle- 
man are investigated, it will be 
discovered that he has been deceived in 
[Third Day. 
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the same way as he*has been in this 
connection, and has attributed to the 
Church of England doctrine not accepted 
by her. Last year I recollect he accused 
the Bishop of St. Albans of having 
advocated Transubstantiation. That 
turned out to be wholly untrue, and the 
honourable Gentleman was compelled to| 
withdraw it, and I do say that he ought to 
be more careful in the charges which he 
makes against the dignitaries of the 
Church of England. There was a book 
he quoted yesterday, which he also 
quoted last year, and I took the trouble 
to procure it to see whether it contained 
such very pernicious matter as he said it 
did. I have not the book here, but I 
venture to say this, that it contains an 
express repudiation of Roman doctrines 
express repudiation of what is said to be 
taught as to the necessity of Confession. 
I have said these things in order to show 
the House of Commons that they must 
not be tco ready to believe all the 
assertions given them, even though given 
by so sincere a man as the honourable 
Gentleman the Member for Flintshire. It 
is obvious to anyone who listens to the 
honourable Gentleman, that the area 
of attack against the Church of England 
is widening and changing from a mere 
attack upon certain gentlemen who carry 
out extreme practices, to an attack upon 
the Bench of Bishops and the whole 
High Church Party of the Church of 
England. I shall be surprised indeed if 
he gets much support in that respect 
from many of my honourable friends 
sitting on this side of the House, even 
those who are Low Churchmen. There is 
no question that the High Church move- 
ment is the great religious movement of 
this period. It has not always been so. 
There was a great Evangelical move- 
ment, and before that there was a great 
Methodist movement. This High Church 
movement is an expression of the zealous 
religious principles of the people of 
England, and now we see it has spread 
its power for good in so many parts, and 
in so many ways. It has fed the poor, 
it has helped the ill and the sick, it has 
comforted the miserable, and it has 
extended the work of the Church of 
England in every part, not only of 
London, but of England, and all over 
the Empire. As in days gone by, in a 
physical sense, so now in a moral sense 
we may say that the deaf hear, that the 
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the poor have the Gospel preached unto 
them, and this is done, Sir, by that 
great energy which is called the High 
Church movement, which has spread, and 
has gathered strength in all parts of 
London and the Kingdom. Am I to be 
asked, are any of us to be asked, to do 
anything to hinder that movement? No, 
Sir, we will do no such thing. We may 
repudiate extreme practices, and I believe 
extreme practices are repudiated by both 
High, Broad, and Low Churchmen, but 
we will do nothing to hinder that great 
work to the glory of God which we see is 
being done around us. _ Sir, I have con- 
demned, myself, very frankly the ex- 
treme practices which prevail, and I 
may be asked what have we to say by 
way cf remedy? In this connection 
may I observe what was said in a speech 
made by the honourable Baronet the 
"Member for Berwick, who made one or 


two remarks upon this question. He 
said that— 
“Either the State must dictate to the 


Church what its doctrine should be, cr the 
State must disestablish the Church; if the 
Church could not manage its own affairs 
these are the only two alternatives for the 
country.” 

In point of fact, there are three alter- 
natives proposed. There is the dic- 
tation of the doctrine of the Church 
by the State, there is Disestab- 
lishment, and there is the management 
of the Church, by the Church, of her 
own affairs. The honourable Gentleman 
speaks of the idea of the dictation to 
the Church by the State. That I pre- 
sume is the policy—well I will not go so’ 
far as to say it is the policy, but it is 
the idea of the right honorable Gentle- 
man the Member for Monmouth. He 
committed himself to the statement that 
the State should change the doctrines 
of the Church of England as it liked. I 
do not think the honourable Gentleman 
will find any Low Churchman to agree 


with that—not one—nor any other 
Churchman. How could it possibly 
be? The doctrines date back to very 


much earlier times than the history of 
Parliament. That therefore appears to 
be out of the question. In the words 
of the Royal Commission-of 1883, the 
Church of England is a spiritual society 
dwelling under civil conditions, and as 
@ spiritual society it has an existence 
wholly independent of the State and 





lepers are cleansed, the dead raised; and 
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slightest degree. I do not believe that 
any serious body of men will pretend 
that the remedy for the state of things 
to which attention has been called is 
to be found in the State dictating to the 
Church what its doctrines shall be. I 
will next take the proposed remedy of 
Disestablishment, and I only take it to 
drop it at once, because if there is one 
thing more clear than another it is that 
Disestablishment will help the Ritualists 
more than it will hinder them. They 
do not depend upon the Church for 
their living, nay, they rather give more 
to the Church than they take, so that 
Disestablishment will not in any way 
affect ritualistic practices. Then, there- 
fore, we are reduced to the last alterna- 
tive, namely, that the Church should 
manage its own affairs. That is a plan 
which I hope the Church will adopt. A 
spiritual society cannot be managed by4 
Parliament, and I wish honourable Gen- 
tlemen would realize it, especially those 
who, like the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Monmouthshire, are always 
calling out about the unfairness of the 
lav as regards ritual. Those points 
of ritual are, of course, only important 
because of the doctrines which they em- 
body. Do honourable Gentlemen imagine 
that the doctrine is made up and bound 
up with the ritual? Supposing the 
honourable Member for Flint had every- 
thing he desired, not only the extreme 
practices which he wishes to see swept 
away, abolished, but all the other ritual 
which prevails in High Churches; does 
he think that that would prevent a High 
Churchman from teaching the doctrine 
he inculcated before ? If you have to 
depend upon the law alone, you are 
powerless. I know that the House of 
Commons often thinks itself omnipotent, 
but in matters of religion it is very 
weak indeed. If I and those who think 
with me had only the law to rely upon, 
we might indeed despair; but we rely 
upon stronger things than the law. We 
rely upon the personal influence which 
we believe may be most strongly and 
effectually used against what is mis- 
taken. We rely upon the loyalty which 
these Gentlemen undoubtedly feel to- 
wards the Church to which they belong, 
and in spite of everything trust their 
superiors. We rely upon their own 
convictions as members of an Episcopal 
Church,and,more than that, we rely upon 
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that the Bishops are greatly to blame 
because they have not moved before 
there was an agitation. I say that the 
Bishops are bound to take into con 
sideration the condition of public 
opinion. I think this is perhaps the 
last place in the world where a different 
view will be held. We, Mr. Speaker, 
live upon public opinion. Most of us, 
I am afraid, study public opinion a great 
deal too much. There is hardly any- 
thing that a politician will advocate 
unless he is fully assured of the support 
of public opinion. (No, no.) Honourable 
Members say “ No, no,” but I must say 
that it certainly does not lie in the 
mouth of anybody in the House of 
Commons to commence to abuse those 
who look to the verdict of public 
opinion. The Bishops are bound to 
have regard to public opinion. The 
Bishop of Bristol gave utterance to 
this opinion the other day, and that is 
a view which appears to me to be per- 
fectly sound. When I speak of public 
opinion I of course mean the public 
opinion of those who are qualified to 
form an opinion. I do not think, if 
I may say so, that the public opinion 
which is represented by the honourable 
Member for Flintshire is a public opinion 
that ought to weigh. My idea of public 
opinion upon this question is the public 
opinion of Churchmen. That is an opinion 
which ought to weigh and which does 
weigh with the Bishops of the Church 
of England, and I believe that as that 
public opinion is brought to bear upon 
the Gentlemen who indulge in extreme 
practices it will be found it is*the most 
potent of all weapons which can be used 
in order to persuade them to desist. I 
should like to say a word as to what 
the Bishops have done. I have ven- 
tured to express to the House that in 
my opinion we must rely upon the Bis- 
hops, because we have nothing alse to 
rely upon than their influence aad the 
exercise of a proper public opinion. 
What have they done? I may here. 
perhaps, say one word about a set of 
Resolutions to which reference has been 
made by the honourable Gentlemen the 
Member for Flint, at what is called ithe 
“Holborn Meeting” the other day. I have 
nuthing to say in defence of those Reso- 
lutions, but I invite the House not to 
regard them too seriously. I remember 
when I first came into Parliament that 
I used to be rather horrified every year 
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by the Resolutions passed at the 
Trades’ Union Congress, because 
they were always of a most 
violent kind — Communistic, Social- 
istic, and Aunarchistic; but  experi- 


ence has shown me that they never 
meant them, and I now know that one 
cught not to take mere Resolutions too 
seriously. Gentlemen who are not ac- 
customed to passing Resolutions do not 
weigh as carefully as they should the 
meaning of the words to which they 
agree, and I am confirmed in that view 
by having read a very admirable letter 
in which a Member of that Holborn 
assemblage explains that the meaning 
of the particular Resolution was that 
those gentlemen considered that they 
had a right, before they were called 
upon to give up certain practices, to be 
heard in their own defence. That is a 
reading of the Resolution which I frankly 
wdmit I should never have found in the 
Resolution itself, but that is the view 
that he takes of it, and that undoubtedly 
was the intention of a large number of 
those who were present. I do not sup- 
pose there is a man in the House who 
will not agree that these men should 
be heard before they are called upon 
io give these practices up. The Bishops 
have been a great deal blamed, but I 


would like to warn the House of one 
thing. It has been maintained 
by the opponents of the Established 
Church, because they have read 


very little of what the Bishops have 
done, that therefore they have done 
nothing. _ But from the very nature of 
the case and in order to produce the full 
effects of their efforts these things must 
be done in confidence. It is essential 
that the names of all persons who have 
been accused of breaking the law should 
not be published. I think the House 
will see that there would be imminent 
risk of their action defeating its own 
object if the names were given to the 
public. But I shall be able to show the 
House one or two things which I think 
will convince them that the Bishops 
have not been idle, and let me say 
that I think that in the submission to 
the Bishops which has been shown in 
elmost every case these Ritualists have 
exhibited a very proper spirit. . After 
all we must sympathize with them. 
Most of them are extremely holy men— 
very good men, and they have pursued 
many of these practices for a long time, 
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and have suddealy been called upon to 
abandon them, and I think it shows an 
excellent spirit that they gave them up 
as willingly as they did, and I think 
that the House of Commons, which is 
always very generous, will give them 
every credit for what they have done. 
Let me give one or two cases. I shall 
appeal to the House not to press me to 
give names, for it will be no good, as I 
am under an obligation. Here is one 
instance 





“In his diocese there were, so far as he can 
ascertain, only five men who used ‘ Reserva- 
tion for the sick. Four of these have already 
obeyed his direction to discontinue it, and the 
fifth man is, he thinks, likely to do so. He is 
now in correspondence with him. Three men 
have at his request given up ‘Children’s 
Eucharist. A considerable number of men 
have at once, at bis request, modified or 
dropped special services to which he took ex- 
teption. No single man has declined to obey 
his direction in that matter. He believes 
that the obedience rendered to him in these 
cases is largely due to his intercourse with 
the clergy on the matter having been, in the 
first instance, of a friendly and confidential 
character, and not through the agency of a 
court or as a public censure on his part of 
men who had no intention of acting dis- 
loyally.” 


An Honovrasits Memper: Has this 
occurred recently! 
*Viscount CRANBORNE: Oh, yes, 


quite recently. Here is another report 
from a different diocese 





“Whenever any complaint has been brought 
before me I have always sent for the clergy- 
man, and the line I have taken has been this. 
If the practice was clearly illegal I have 
pointed this out. If the practice was not in 
itself illegal, but had given offence to members 
of the congregation, or was otherwise (as, 
e.g., ‘Children’s Eucharist’) a novelty, having 
no authority, but rather at variance with the 
spirit of our Liturgy, I have urged the un- 
wisdom of retaining it, and I am thankful to 
say that in every instance but one, so far as I 
know, I have been obeyed—at any rate, 
obedience has been promised. To give in- 
stances, one clergyman has given up the 
ceremonial use of incense, two or three have 
given up ‘Children’s Eucharist,’ two the 
Reservation of the Sacrament, and the Sta- 
tions of the Cross, and the Crucifix in the 
Church.” 


I hope I am not wearying the House 
with these reports, but there is one from 
another diocese— 


“Less than 20 cases of objectionable 
ritualism, and only five were advanced. The 





great majority have at once acceded to the 
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wishes of the Bishop. All submit to the 
Bishop's directions as to the Sacrament, in- 
cluding, among other things, the removal of 
all books and cards containing forms other 
than those in the Prayer Book from the altar, 
the ceremonial mixing of water and wine, the 
elevation cf the elements, the use of the 
words ‘Mass,’ requiem, etc. All loyaily 
aecept the 22nd Article. All condemn com- 
pulsory confession.” 


Here is another. I won’t read it all 
because I am afraid cf wearying the 
House, and I will read the part about 
additional services— 


“ As to additional services in this diocese the 
Bishop has asked for returns from all parishes. 
He has received returns from 400. ‘Lhere cre 
more to come in. Of those received there are 
less then 10 which contain any doubtful 
matter. Several of the clergy also sent in 
their manuals of private prayer. The Bishop 
has objected in four cases, and in each case I is 
advice was at once accepted.” 


I think the House will be convinced 
already that this matter has received 
some attention from the Bishops. Per- 
haps I ought to give one or two instances 
where I can give the name. Here is one 


from the diccese of York 





“Very few cases of extreme practiccs. In 
one cr two cases where practices’ such 4s 
Reservation and incense existed the Archbishop 
interfered, and the clergy submitted. Here is 
an example:—_Mr. Cooper, of St. Paul’s, 
Halifax, has intimated that, in obedience to 
the Archbishop of York’s Pastoral, it is his 
intention to discontinue the tolling of the bell 
at the moment of consecration on the Com- 
munion Service. The Commandments are not 
i» be emitted at the daily celebrations of the 
Holy Communion. Making the sign of the 
Cross in the pulpit is to be discontinued, and 
howing to the altar will also to a great extent 
be discontinued.” 


And, most imporant of all, there is one 
from the diocese of London 





fhe Bishop has revised occasional services 
in more than 200 churches. There has Leen 
practically no opposition.” 


I apologise to the House if I have to 
use words which are not very well 
known, but that, of course, is the nature 
of the case—— 


“He has stopped the ceremony of Asperges. 
It probably is not practised now in the diocese 
at ail. He has enforced that the Communion 
Service should be used without additions cr 
omissions, which is the most important 
matter. 
have been induced not to. 
lighted candles 


Churches about to introduce incense 
The carrying of 
in processions has been 
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stopped. Manuals of devotion which are not 
in accordance with Anglican teaching have 
been stopped.” 


Take the case of St. Alban’s, Holborn. 
Mr. Suckling writes December 21st— 


“The Bishop of London has sent for and 
revised all the additional services that we 
have been accustomed to use in the church, 
some of them for many years. He has made 
many emendations in some, and some he has 
refused to sanction altogether. Of course, as 
ordinary, it is entirely within his rights to 
make these changes, and, whatever it may 
cost us, it is entirely within our duty loyally to 
obey. No case of erroneous teaching has been 
submitted to the Bishop except one, which 
appears to have occurred in a sermon three 
years ago by a curate no longer holding his 
licence.” 


I have ventured to trouble the House with 
these details because I was convinced 
that in the public mind there is an 
aksolute misconception growing up, and 
they imagined that the Eishops were 
doing nothing, which is entirely untrae. 
The Bishops have been acting, and have 
been acting vigorously, and I think that 
their efforts have been most loyally 
seconded by the clergy in a most 
praiseworthy manner. In every diocese 
which has come under my notice over 
and over again the Bishop has testified 
to the loyal acceptance of his advice by 
nearly every clergyman in the diocese, 
and taking all the circumstances of the 
ase into consideration, I think they are 
entitled to every praise for having acted 


in such a moderate manner. That, of 
course, does not exhaust what the 
Bishops have done, for, as everyone 


knows who has read Vhe Times this 
morning, the Archbishops have decided 
that they will, in cases of difficulty, give 
every opportunity to gentlemen whose 
conduct is called into question of fully 
stating their case in Court in the most 
convenient and fullest manner, either 
by themselves personally, or by their 
counsel, in all forms so that it can be 
properly considered, and then they will 
render judgment. Under these circum- 
stances I must say that any charge 
against the Bishops of not doing their 
duty does not appear to me to be fair. 
I earnestly hope that so far as_ this 
House is concerned, and so far as the 
country is concerned, they will leave this 
good work in operation, and I ask them 
not to interfere. I am certain that if 
this House tries to interfere with a 
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spiritual body, governed as it must be 
by spiritual men and spiritual sanction, 
if they try to interfere it will end in 
nothing but disaster. I therefore urge 
the House to reject the Amendment 
which is now before it. 


Address in 


*Mr. J. W. MELLOR (York, W.R., 
Sowerby): I wish I could agree with the 
noble Lord who has just sat down in his 
opinion that the information given by 
the honourable Member for Flint 
was inaccurate. I am afraid I cannot 
accept that statement, because all the 
information that has come to my know- 
ledge is of a nature that makes me think 
that, so far from these statements being 
exaggerated, they have not been 
sufficiently strongly stated. Suppose my 
honourable Friend is inaccurate in one 


or two matters. The noble Lord 
mentions one or two matters in 
which he states that the honour- 
able Member for Flint was clearly 
wrong. But I can only say _ that 
if half what my honourable Friend 


has told the House is accurate, it is ample 
justification for his indictment, and I 
cannot accept the noble Lord’s assertion 
that these imatters have been exag- 
gerated. The object of this Motion is 
not to censure the Government ; it is not 
put before Parliament as a vote of cen- 
sure. The object of this Motion is to 
enable every Member of this House 
in his individual capacity as an indepen- 
dent Member to protest against this 
state of things. That is the object 
of this Motion. Well, now I do not for 
a moment suggest that this is a Party 
matter. My right honourable Friend 
the Member for Monmouth Jast year 
distinctly told the House that he would 
not make this a Party matter unless he 
was driven to it, and I can only say 
to-night that there is not the slightest 
desire on the part of those who have 
interested themselves in this Motion to 
make it a Party matter, or to do any- 
thing more than call the attention of the 
Government to the present state of 
things, in the hope that the Government 
may see their way to. give it 
some consideration. It is absurd 
to suggest that this is a matter between 
Liberals and Conservatives. It is no- 
thing of the sort. There are as many 
people who sympathise with us on the 
Conservative side as on the Liberal side. 
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With regard to this agitation which some 
people seem very anxious to stop, it 
comes more from those who generally 
act with the Conservative Party than 
with the Liberal Party. I beg to re- 
iterate now what I have said before, that 
this is intended as no attack whatever 
upon Roman Catholics. I have never 
said anything, I have never intended 
to say anything that could in any 
way wound their susceptibilities, and 
I wish to appeal to the Catholic 
Members of this House and to say 
this: that I do not why they 
in their individual capacity as Members 
of Parliament should not join in this 
protest, because I cannot conceive that 
a state of things in which you find the 
ministers of a Church who have sworn 
to obey the Law, and to obey the Articles 
of the Church, deliberately professing 
and teaching doctrines which are con- 
trary to all their declarations—I cannot 
conceive that that is a state of things 
which will commend itself to the Catho- 
lics any more than to the Protestants, 
and I am _ =sure that there are 
Catholics who will object to it as strongly 
as I am doing at the present moment. 
Now what is the position in which we find 
the Clergy of the National Church, some 
of whom come one day and make a 
solemn contract with the Church, and 
take the most solemn oath that anyone 
can take, to obey the Articles of the 
Church, and who distinctly takes that 
oath not only at his ordination but after- 
wards—for every man who holds a living 
has to take that oath three times! 
I ask the House how is it to be justified 
that a man who can do such a thing 
—-who can take that oath and 
then proceed to break it—should the 
allowed to remain a minister of the 
National Church? What I want to do 
is this: I want this House io de- 
clare that people who do these 
things—people who teach doctrines 
which are not legal, and who break the 
Law of the Church by teaching doctrines 
and performing ceremonies which are 
absolutely inconsistent with the Law—I 
want a declaration that these veople 
should no longer remain ministers of 
the Nationa] Church. Now let us just see 
what the position is here. The Roman 
Catholic priest obeys the law of the 
Church ; he obeys its authority, and he 
is under its authority. But next door 
to him may be a ritualistic clergyman 
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who, while he has promised most dis- 
tinctly to obey the law of the Church 
of England, is teaching the doctrines 
of the Church of Rome, and is at the 
same time performing ceremonies un- 
known to the Church of England, which 
yet may be perfectly lawful according 
to the doctrines of the Church of 
Rome. What right has he to do 
this? He remains in the National 
Church and takes his emoluments; 
what right has he to break the law? 
The Roman Catholic priest gives up 
everything he has for his faith, and very 
often has to undergo a good deal of 
poverty and suffering. I can sympathize 
with him. But is it not rather hard 
upon a Roman Catholic priest that 
next door to him there should be a man 
who professes to be a clergyman, and 
who professes to teach the particular 
doctrines of the Church of England, but 
who imitates the Roman Catholic priest 
in everything he can, even to the most 
minute detail of his dress? Well, it 
strikes me that that is a state of things 
which cannot commend itself to Roman 
Catholics, because with regard to these 
practices, and with regard to these 
ceremonies and doctrines taught by the 
Ritualist, both Churches have decided 
that they are invalid and _ illegal ; 
and that they have no authority to 
teach them either from the Church of 
England or from the Church of Rome. 
Some time ago the Pope decided that 
their orders are invalid according to the 
law of his Church. From what, then, 
does their authority spring? Now, the 
right honourable Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury said last year 
that the House of Commons was 
never at its best in discussing 
these matters. The right honourable 
Gentleman did not then point out 
where we were to discuss them if we 
were not to discuss them in the House 
of Commons. If the Government will 
provide us with a house in which the 
Laity can be heard, if they will give us 
some reasonable share in the government 
of the Church, then the right honourable 
Gentleman may say to us that the 
House is not at its best in discussing 
these matters when they can be dis- 
cussed elsewhere. But why does he say 
that we are not to discuss these matters 
in the House of Commons, when by the 
law of Constitution of this country 
the House of Commons is the only place 
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in which we have a right to discuss 
them 4 


Tue FIRST LORD or tugs TREA- 
SURY: Is the right honourable Gentle- 
man attributing this statement to me? 
I never said it. 


*Mr. MELLOR: The right honourable 
Gentleman gave expression to the state- 
ment last Session that the House of 
Commons was never at its best in 
discussing this matter. The inference 
was that the right honourable Gentle- 
man did not like these matters discussed 
in the House of Commons. I do not wish 
to impute to the right honourable Gentle- 
man anything that he did not mean to 
say, and I have not the slightest desire 
to exaggerate this matter. I do not 
want to over-state the case in any 
respect whatever, but I was merely 
pointing out to the House, Mr. Speaker, 
this fact, that there is no lawful place 
for a layman to ventilate this matter 
except in the House of Commons if he is 
to speak or act with any authority. The 
question is, what is the best thing to be 
done? Now, the Motion of my honour- 
able Friend suggests to the Government 
that they might take sonfe step—that 
is to say, that they might bring in some 
Bill. For my part, I should like to see 
the veto of the Bishops taken away. I 
can assure the noble Lord who has just 
spoken that I have not the slightest 
desire to make any indiscriminate attack 
upon the Bishops. I do not want to do 
anything of the kind. I know he has 
said that my honourable Friend the 
mover of this Amendment is not a good 
representative of the Church of England. 
I do not know what the noble Lord will 
say about me, but I beg to assure him 
that I am not only a member of the 
Church of England, but I am also a 
churchwarden, and perhaps I may speak. 
with a little more authority than my 
honourable Friend, although I do not 
for a moment suggest in this House that 
this is not the business of every 
individual. Why, Mr. Speaker, I have 
heard it said and suggested that the 
Nonconformist Party would not stand 
by the Protestants of the Church of 
England on this occasion because it has 
been said that the Nonconformists are 
so anxious to attack the Church Estab- 
lishment that they won’t care about 
anything else, and consequently they 
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will suppert the Ritualist. Could any- 
thing incre absurd be suggested? . I 
should like to point out that this 
matter affects the Nonconformists in 
many ways. Most of the people in the 
country parishes, as a rule, have to send 
their children to the National Schools ; 


Nonconformists and Protestants alike 
have to send their children to tke 


National Schools. Very well, are they 
to be subjected to this kind of ritualistic 
treatment? Are they to be taught 
doctrines which are absolutely inconsis- 
tent with the faith which their fathers 
professed? It is said, I know, that there 
is a Conscience Clause, and that is a 
very good thing. I am not speaking 
against Nationa] Schools, but what I am 
speaking against is these illegal prac- 
tices. I complain of people, of Ritualistic 
clergymen—-who have got that influence 
in the National School which such a man 
ought not to have, and who is by 


reason of his position able to do 
infinite damage by preaching doctrines 
which he has no right to teach. Non- 


conformists are interested because at all 
events their children should be taught 
the Protestant faith if taught religion in 
the National School, and the Jabourer 
or the small farmer who lives in the 
parish cannot, as we all know, successfully 
resist the doctrine or the teachings of the 
clergyman, however much he disagrees 
with him, because it is obvious that the 
labourer, ill instructed and without any 


influence in the place, has very great 
difficulty in resisting the influence of the 


clergyman. Is it not desirable that 
something should be done? Now, what 
I suggest is this, that the veto of the 
Bishops should be taken away. I do not 
say that for the purpose of making any 
attack upon the Bishops. I want to 
open the Courts in order that we may 
have the protection of the law. The 
law on the subject has been in existence 
ever since the passing of the Church 
Discipline Act, which provides that 
no prosecution and no proceedings can 
be taken against the clergyman without 
the sanction of the Bishop. The Bishop 
is thus given a veto to stop proceed- 


ings. This veto was intended originally 
to stop frivolous and vexatious acts; 
but the veto has been used and 


exists for the purpose of stopping all 
prosecutions, and my suggestion is that 
this veto should be abolished, and that 
the people themselves should be allowed 
Mr. Mellor. 
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to proceed in the proper courts in 
regard to dealing with these subjects, 
The whole matter is a subject of con- 
siderable* importance, because this kind 
of law breaking has been going on since 
i834, and to suggest that any more time 
is wanted does strike me as a very unde- 
sirable mode of answering those people 
who complain. The thing has been gradu- 
ally increasing in spite of all the action 
or inaction of the Bishops in the matter 
to which the noble Lord has referred, 
and it has now reached a stage in which 
an immediate answer is necessary. I 
read a report of what the Archbishop 
said last night, and it seems to me per- 
fectly clear that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury—and I wish to speak of him 
with the greatest respect—has not the 
slightest conception of the pressing 
importance of this matter. 'n his speech 
he says that this agitation is not deep, 
and will soon subside. I really do not 
think the Archbishop of Canterbury 
understands in the slightest degree how 


deep the Protestant feeling in this 
country is. In the Church of England, 
amongst the Protestant Laity, the 


Protestant feeling is deep and decided, 
and I think it is most desirable that, 
whether by a Motion of this kind or by 
public meeting, that fact should be 
brought home to the Archbishop as 
clearly as possible. Last night the Arch- 
bishop went on to describe a tribunal 
which is going to deal with the matter, 
but I do not know at present what 
authority the Archbishop has to hold 
any such Court. He said that he would 
sit as judge in the matter with the other 
Archbishop sitting as assessor. Speaking 
without having gone very deeply into this 
matter, I may say that I do not think 
the Archbishop has any authority to hold 
such a Court, although I may be wrong. 
At all events, the Court is new to me, 
and one that I have never heard of 
before. But I want to say this: the im- 
portant thing is that we should try the 
Courts that exist, which we could do if 
it were not for the Bishop’s veto. Why 
should we not try the Courts provided 
by law? What is the necessity of this 
new Court ? Is it to be said, because 
there are certain clergymen who object 
to the supremacy of the Queen, for that 
is what it comes to, that we are to 
sweep away the Privy Council and sub- 
stitute some Ecclesiastical Court ? As 
far as I am concerned,I hope I shall never 
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see such a state of things. I think it 
is most desirable to protect the 
supremacy of the Queen. That ought 
to be the rule of the law, as it is the rule 
of the Constitution, and I hope the day 
will never cyne when in the National 
Church we shall see the Court of the 
Privy Council and the Supreme Courts 
set aside, and an Ecclesiastic Court, 
composed I know not how, which will 
deal with these matters from altogether 
an ecclesiastic’s point of view. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, this Motion means that the 
Laity, the Protestant Laity of the 
Church, are determined in this matter to 
protest against the inaction of the 
Bishops, and it means this, that if the 
powers of the Bishops are not sufficiently 
strong for the purpose of securing law 
and order in the Church of England, 
these powers ought to be strengthened, 
and the onus and responsibility for doing 
this rests upon Her Majesty’s Govern- 
meut. 


*Mr. A. S. T. GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge): Mr. Speaker, I agree 
with one thing that the right honour- 
able Gentleman has just said, and that 
is as to the gravity of this matter. I 
think that when the affairs of the Church 
are discussed as freely as they have been, 
both in the Press and in the House of 
Commons, the matter is essentially a 
very grave one; and that is the only 
reason why I claim to speak upon a 
matter about which I would very much 
prefer not to have spoken at all. Now, 
Sir, in dealing with this matter I wish 
first of all to make clear to the House 
that I speak in no sense as a partisan. 
I disapprove entirely of the extreme 
practices which have been mentioned 
with so much disapprobation by honour- 
able Members on both sides of this 
House. I am not myself a Ritualist. I 
do not for a moment associate myself 
with those who introduce practices alien 
both to the letter and to the spirit 
of the Common Prayer Book, and I 
entirely disapprove of any inclination 
which may have been observed on the 
part of any clergy to disobey the instruc- 
tions of their ecclesiastical superiors. 
In fact, I confess I find it very difficult 
to understand how any body of people 
who are High Churchmen can really wish 
to go against the spirit of the Prayer 
Book, or to disobey the Bishops. I 
have always understood that the Oxford 
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movement—the o]d High Church move- 
ment — attempted to bring back the 
Church nearer to the teaching of the 
Prayer Book, and the one authority the 
leaders of that movement always wished 
to obey was the authority of the Bishops 
themselves and no other. I confess that 
I do not in the least sympathize with 
any who, departing from that spirit, 
have introduced those practices, or have 
been unable to obey the Bishops. But 
Sir, while I wish to disapprove of those 
who are disobeying the Bishops, I also 
disapprove of much that has been said 
and done by the extreme party on the 
other side. What has happened? We 
have had an agitation against extreme 
Ritualism ; certain practices which are 
undoubtedly illegal have been violently 
protested against. Those who have made 
those protests have not confined their 


attack merely to illegal practices. They 
have gone much farther; they have 
attacked roundly the whole High 


Church position, and they have attacked 
many of the practices which are abso- 
lutely legal, but which they happen them- 
selves to object to. By so doing I ven- 
ture to think they have very largely 
weakened their position, with the result 
that the whole High Church Party, whoin 
themselves were absolutely loyal to the 
Church of England, are gradually being 
driven by them to support those prin- 
ciples of Ritualism which otherwise they 
would have dissociated themselves from. 
It will, therefore, be seen that I approach 
the matter from a perfectly non-partisan 
attitude, and I hope I may claim to take 
up simply the position of a loyal son of 
the Church of England who wishes the 
best done for the Church as a whole. 
Well now, Sir, what is the position we 
are in to-day? We have a Motion brought 
forward by an honourable Gentleman, in 
whose good intentions I have the most 
perfect confidence, who is not himself a 
member of the Church of England, 
asking Parliament to interfere with 
regard to the doctrine and ritual in the 
Church of England. Now, is that a 
Motion that ought to be carried? Let 
us consider the circumstances. We have 
had this agitation, and the suspicions of 
the Laity have been aroused. I believe my- 
self that those suspicions are largely the 
result of this agitation. I believe that 
these practices have prevailed to a very 
much smaller degree than has been repre- 
sented by Gentlemen on the other side. 
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I myself cannot claim, like the right 
honourable Gentleman who has just 
sat down, to be a churchwarden, but I 
can claim to be a regular church-goer, 
and owing to that fact I have attended 
churches on different Sundays in a great 
many different parts of the country, and 
I have, perhaps, had very good oppor- 
tunities of observing the character of 
those services. Well, Sir, I have never 
once been in a church where there was 
an illegal service except on one occasion, 
and that was in Chicago. It was a 
church belonging to the Episcopalian 
Church of America, a Church which is 
not established; and this, to my mind, 
is important, because it goes to prove 
that if honourable Members think they 
are going to prevent Ritualism by Dis- 
establishment they are mistaken. It is 
not the clergyman who is the frequent 
offender; it is often the congregation. 
The congregation in many cases drags 
the clergyman to extremes which he 
would never have taken himself. If you 
had Disestablishment undoubtedly you 
would get congregations taking the 
Clergy into much greater extremes, and 
inasmuch as under Disestablishment the 
Clergy would be more or less depen- 
dent for their stipends upon the congre- 
gations, you may be sure that the 
extremes would be far greater than they 
are under the present system of Estab- 
lishment. The experience I have given 
is, I am perfectly satisfied, that of the 
great bulk of Members of this House— 
that if you go through the country you 
will find very few churches where these 
extreme practices are observed. On the 
contrary, you will find that the bulk of 
the clergy are absolutely loyal to the 
letter and the spirit of the Church of 
England, and you wil] find, as my noble 
Friend has pointed out, that in the 
few instances where they may not have 
been very willing to observe those laws, 
now that the Bishops are acting, thoy 
are willing to conform to them, though 
the practices observed have been adopted 
from conscientious motives. Now, Sir, 
what has happened? This agitation has 
taken place, and, as I say, the country 
is roused to a certain extent. The cry 
goes out, “Why do not the Bishops 
act?” Well, Sir, the Bishops are acting. 
They have begun to act, and have acted 
so far with a large measure of success. 
But before they have had sufficient time 
an honourable Member asks the Govern- 
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ment to interfere with legislation for 
putting down certain practices. Now, 
is that fair to the Church? Can you 
expect the Bishops to act successfully if, 
before they have had time to do so, the 
House of Commons interferes? I say, 
Sir, it is a perfectly impossible position 
for the House of Commons to take up, 
I know my honourable Friends who sup- 
port this Motion will say, “ Oh, but the 


Bishops were so slow in acting.” Why, 
were they so slow in acting? Because 


the public was so slow in agitating. These 
practices did not come on all of a sudden 
last Easter; they have been going on 
undoubtedly for a long time. My noble 
Friend the Member for Rochester said 
the Bishops could not act without public 
opinion behind them. I would remind 
the House that public opinion was en- 
tirely against prosecution on the part 
of the Bishops until quite recently, and 
I say the Bishops were undoubtedly right 
in not taking action—at all events, any 
public action; whatever they did, they 
did privately, and I know for a fact that 
a great deal has been done privately 
which will never be published, because 
in these cases their action has succeeded, 
and only those cases where their action 
has failed become known. I rejoice my- 
self that the Bishops did not act until 
the country was ripe for such a step. I 
say now they are acting with success. 
Surely the very way to cause Disestab- 
lishment is for the House of Commons 
to adopt a Motion giving legislative 
powers which the Bishops themselves 
have not asked for. Sir, I go much 
farther than that, and I venture to deny, 
whatever legal right this House has got 
—and, of course, it has got a legal right 
-—I venture to deny that the House has 
got any moral right to interfere in a 
matter of this sort, unless the heads of 
the Church have asked the House to do 
so. We ere constantly told that we are 
a State Church. Well, a State Churei, 
as I understand it, only means that 
Parliament has sanctioned changes which 
were made in the first instance by the 
Church itself. Take an illustration ; take 
the Thirty-nine Articles, which are now 
established by Act of Parliament. These 
were passed by Parliament in 1570. They 
were passed by Convocation eight years 
previously—z.e., 1562—and therefore 
Parliament sierely ratified what Com 
vocation and the Church itself had done 
beforehand. And so it has been in every 
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case in which great changes have been 
made in Church doctrine orritual. Take 
even the Act of 1874. Take the unfortunate 
Public Worship Regulation Act, which 
is a dead letter. Why, Sir, the Act 
itself was brought in by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and supported by the 
whole bench of Bishops, and yet now on 
this occasion you are asking the House 
of Commons, without any authority 
from the Church, without any demand 
on the part of the Bishops, without any 
suggestion on the part of Convocation 
or of any of the leaders of the 
Church, to interfere. I deny, as 
a Churchman, that the House 
of Commons has a moral right to inter- 
fere at the present moment, and I ven- 
ture to think interference would cause 
the very disruption in the Church which 
we would deplore. Well, Sir, I would 
like to ask, if the House of Commons is 
to interfere, in what way it should in- 
terfere. You say it ought to put down 
those practices, that it ought to enforce 
absolute obedience to the rules. Well, 
these are not matters which can be 
judged very easily. It is not very easy 
to say exactly what should be done. 
You say you want to put down certain 
High Church practices. Are there no 
practices on the other side which are not 
entirely in accordance with the Rubrics? 
Supposing, Sir, we are to have a Bill to 
enforce every Rubric exactly as we read 
it; what changes would have to take 
place! Changes would have to take 
place which, I venture to think, would 
astonish a good many Members of the 
House of Commons. In the first place, 
there is a Rubric which demands thatin 
afternoon services children must be 
brought into church and catechised after 
the second lesson. Well, that may have 
been a convenient process at one time, 
but it is scarcely convenient now. It is 
never done, and I ask, are we to enforce 


that Rubric among many others? Then, 
again, as far as I know, the word 


“hymn” is never once mentioned in the 
Prayer Book at all. Are we to cut out 
of our service all that beautiful singing 
of those hymns which have added so 
much to the richness and the beauty of 
our services? Take, again, the Athana- 
sian Creed. A large number of clergy- 


men, from conscientious reasons, refuse 
to read it, and yet it is now laid down 
Athanasian 
said thirteen times 


in the Rubrics that the 
Creed is to be 
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every year. Or take one other point. 
Take that one point which used to cause 
so much controversy—the question of 
the black gown, in respect of which it 
cannot be said that the High Church 
Party abuse the law. Is there any men- 
tion of the black gown in the Book of 
Common Prayer? Is it anywhere laid 
down that sermons are to be preached 
in anything but surplices? The same 
vestinent is to be worn which is worn in 
the course of the service; and without 
going the length of saying that the black 
gown is an illegal vestment, at all events 
you must, on the same principle that 
you condemn a Jarge number of piac- 
tices because they are not specifically 
mentioned in the Rubrics, apply pre- 
cisely the same principle to the black 
gown. I say, Sir, that to attempt to 
interfere with the letter of the Rubrics 
would be an exceedingly difficult thing, 
and I say that for Parliament to inter- 
fere at the present moment would be 
most disastrous. The only thing that 
can be done is to trust the Bishops, and 
give them time. The Bishops have 
already attempted—and not without 
success—to put down those practices 
that we all condemn. The Bishops have 
not come and asked us for any legisla- 
tion. When they do come and ask wu3 
for legislation, then, I say, it is time for 
us to consider any legislation that may 
be desirable. Until they do that, until 
they feel that their existing powers are 
not sufficient to cope with the evil, I say 
we have no right to interfere at all. I 
hope, therefore, this Motion will be 
defeated. I trust the Government will 
not give any countenance to what is 
suggested. I hope they will adhere to 
their position of refusing to mention this 
matter in the Queen’s Speech, and of 
refusing to support any legislation which 
is brought forward. I believe, Sir, the 
Clergy at the present moment are dis- 
posed to obey the Bishops. I believe 
that if time is given this crisis will 
disappear. But I believe that if you 
attempt to force legislation now, you 
will be imposing a law which would be 
repugnant to a great body of Clergy ; 
that the secession from the Church which 
is talked about will very possibly take 
place; that Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment will occur, and, what is worst 
of all, disruption. Therefore, Sir, I 
oppose this Motion, and trust that the 
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Government will oppose it to the utmost 
of their ability. 


*Mr. BIRRELL (Fife, W.): It is some 
illustration of the many difficulties that 
beset this burning question, and of the 
necessity of the House of Commons 
behaving rationally and keeping its 
head, that I, a Nonconformist of the 
Nonconformists, who cannot subscribe to 
the articles of faith of any of the 


sects which hitherto have made 
their appearance in the _ classic 
pages of Whitaker’s | Almanack, 


nevertheless find myself quite unable to 
support the Amendment of my honour- 
able Friend, and although recognising 
the gravity of the question find myself 
rather more in sympathy with many of 
the observations which fell from the 
noble Lord the Member for Rochester 
than I do with the tone of the fiery 
speech of the learned churchwarden 
who sits on the Front Bench. Mr. 
Speaker, the honourable Member for 
Flint, who speaks with a sincerity we all 
respect, and, with a knowledge upon 
the subject which evidently  dis- 
tresses him, is—and he does not 
conceal it—in a great fright. He is 
honestly afraid for the Protestantism of 
this country. His imagination sees 
medisevalism and monks all around him— 
saints, shrines, holy wells, and water 
end, being in a fright, he does what so 
many men before him when they are in 
a fright have done and will continue to 
do—he runs to this House and says, 
“Give me at once some Jaw to put down 
those opiniogs which I do not happen 
to share.” Well, I quite agree with 
the honourable Member that there is a 
very grave question before the country 
at the present time. The noble Lord 
the Member for Rochester has said, 
what, indeed, everybody who has 
kept his eyes open has seen, that 
during the last forty years there 
has been throughout the length 
and breadth of England, and even in 
Wales, an enormous revival cf Catholic 
doctrine, Catholic feeling, Catholic senti- 
ment, Catholic expression. It has worked 
a revolution in our own time in the 
Church of England. We see it not only 
in the services of the Church which are 
so brilliantly defended by the honourable 
Member who has just sat down, and who, 
indeed, appeared betore us as a kind of 
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expert on Church services, but we see it 
in Church literature, in Church history, 
in all the books that are placed in the 
hands of the Clergy, in the training Col- 
leges and Universities. There has been 
a great revolution of thought and feeling 
in this matter. The old race of 
Evangelical clergymen, with whom 
we were, many of us, accustomed to 
associate, or, at all events, were well 
acquainted with in our boyhood—the 
nice old clergyman who preached in a 
black gown an Evangelical sermon which 
was not always his own, but which was 
not, perhaps, any the worse for that, 
.and who would laugh in your face if you 
asked him if he honestly believed that he 
was a descendant of the Apostles; who 
paid very little attention to the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration, who did not 
attach too much importance to the rite 
of Confirmation ; who spoke of the Com- 
munion or the Lord’s Supper invariably 
as a commemorative service, and who 
never hesitated to express his regret at 
the tone of the Offices of the Visitation 
of the Sick—there can, I say, be no 
doubt this type of clergyman has 
entirely disappeared. He is almost as 
xtinct as Parson Adams cr the Rev. Mr. 
Primrose. I can remember the time 
when the Clergy of all denominations in 
Liverpool used to meet the Noncon- 
formist ministers once a year. It was 
only once a year, but still once a year 
they met on the common platform of 
the Bible Society. We used to have our 
meetings, and a former Bishop of Chester 
was accustomed, in a most dignified 
manner, to preside, and, with an itera- 
tion which was, perhaps, a_ little 
wéarisome, they repeated to one another 
the famous apothegm, the historically 
inaccurate apothegm of Chillingworth, 
that the Bible, and the Bible alone, was 
the religion of Protestants. But, when 
Mr. Gladstone filled up the See 
of Chester by’ appointing the Chai- 
man of his Election Committee at Ox- 
ford, the Bishop of Chester no longer 
presided over this interesting auxiliary 
meeting of the Bible Society. He prob- 
ably had no mind to be told, once, twice, 
or thrice, that the Bible, and the Bible 
alone, was the religion of Protestants. 
Since those days—and it is a very long 
time ago, I am sorry to say—the clerical 
pace in the Church of England has 
been tremendous, and although it is 





very difficult to express confidently any 
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opinion—although there are still a great 
many Evangelical clergymen in the 
Church of England, although there are 
still in London large congregations every 
Sunday to hear Evangelical divines,— 
(do not let us pretend that there is only 
one school of thought in the Church of 
England). I do think it is now a 
rare thing—not an impossible thing, 
but still not a common thing— 
to meet a clergyman of the Church of 
England under 40 years of age who does 
not as a matter of course, and as the 
natural result of the training he has re- 
ceived, the company he has kept, and 
the books he has read, hold views on the 
priestly character and Church authority 
which, 30 or 40 years ago, would have 
made him a marked man. But, Mr. 
Speaker, this Catholic revival is not the 


only movement of thought that has hap-} 


pened during the last 30 years. The 
educated Laity of the Church have not 
stood still “marking time”; they, too, 
have had their thought movement ; they, 
too, have altered. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
would have shuddered if anybody had 
told him he was a Nonconformist— ne 
of those vulgar persons who are always 
trying to thrust somebody’s corpse inte 
a churchyard which does not belong to 
them. He was a bond fide lay member 
of the Church of England, yet he did not 
hesitate to write books, and to publish 
them, in which he ridiculed the very con- 
ception of a personal God, expressed his 
complete absence of any assurance of 
a future life, and gently put aside 
the miracles both of the Old and 
New Testaments as so many fairy tales. 
Yet he remained, in his opinion at all 
events, a bond fide member of the Church 
of England. Well, Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold, to my great personal sorrow, is 
long since dead; but you may read in 
the current number of the Quarterly Re- 
view—that organ of Toryism and High 
Church principles as they used to be 
understood—a most interesting article on 
the ethics of religious conformity, in 
which the writer, who was both a philo- 
sopher and a Churchman—probably more 
of a philosopher than a Churchman— 
starts with the assumption that a 
majority of the educated laity of 
the Church of England have long 


since found it impossible to believe 
in the Creeds after the manner, at all 
events, as they are commonly expressed 
end expounded by the Clergy. 
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philosophical gentleman is not going to 
become a vulgar Nonconformist. Far 
from it. He has discovered a better 
way than that, a way in which you can 
remain in the Church and not believe 
in any of its Creeds so Jong as you are 
willing to believe that there is something 
behind them which may some day be 
revealed. Meanwhile, there is no reason 
why you should not, so he says, piously 
repeat expressions in the Creeds, which 
expressions some day or other will have 
to be overhauled or recast. Well, this 
philosophical Gentleman also urges upon 
us all the duty of remaining devoted 
members of the Church of England. 1 
would ask my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Flintshire whether he has 
anything to say with reference to these 
counter revolutions and _ reformations 
which are so prevalent in these days. I 
am sure he does not share these 
opinions ; I am sure he abhors them as 
much as he does the practices to which 
he has referred. Indeed, he would be 
much happier in the company of Canon 
Gore and of Canon Body than in dis- 
cussing the Trinity with Mr. Arnold or 
whittling away Creeds with the Reviewer. 
But, of course, what honourable Mem- 
bers say is, We are not making war on 
any man’s opinions ; we cannot inter- 
fere with opinions—people must be 
allowed to hold their own opinions—but 
we take our stand upon the law. Now, 
I want to know what right my honour- 
able Friend has to speak of what the law 
is on a matter of doctrine. The 
matter of doctrine is far more important 
and vital than the ceremonial use of 


Gracious Speech. 


incense or things of that kind. 
The honourable Member laments, 
as I do, the spread of  sacer- 
dotalism in the Church of England. 
But what law is there in the 
Church of England against sacer- 
dotalism? What law is there against the 


very highest possible views anybody 
can entertain of the Sacraments of the 
Church? What law is there against 
Church authority? What law is there 
against what he calls priestly assump- 
tion? None whatever. Why, to hear my 
honourable Friend’s attack, the Church 
of England might suddenly have become, 
for the first time in its history, a sacer- 
dotal body. If so, why in the name of 





conscience did our ancestors—so many of 
them—become Nonconformists? People 


But this| did not become Nonconformists for the 
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fun of the thing. They certainly did 
not do so in the olden time. It is not 
very amusing, Mr. Speaker, even now. 
But in the olden time your life was at 
stake. If your life was spared you, 
your liberty was endangered. If you 
were spared your liberty, your property 
was taken away. And long after life, 
liberty and property were no longer in 
jeopardy, for generation after genera- 
tion Nonconformists had to see them- 
selves cut aloof from the main currents 
of national life, denied admission into 
the Public Schools and Grammar 
Schools, forbidden to enter the Uni- 
versities, and they had not only to see 
themselves deprived of those things, but 
what to the paternal heart is sharper 
and more bitter, they had to see their 
children deprived of the advan- 
tages with which their contemporaries 
were endowed. Yet they would not 
bow the knee to Baal. Why?  Be- 
cause they saw sacerdotalism writ large 
over all the formularies of the Church 
of England from beginning to end. That 
was the reason why they were Noncon- 
formists, and that was the reason why 
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those who paid any attention to 
these things in these degenerate days 
remain Nonconformists now. Mr. 


Speaker, we see all these things very 
plainly, and I really do not know what 
good there is in my honourable Friend 
coming down to this House and harp- 
ing upon the Reformation. He speaks 
of it as glibly as though it was some- 
thing like the Norman Conquest, which 
happened obviously and had = such 
very plain results. I once asked, some 
years ago, what did happen at the Re- 
formation? I never got «n answer. 
This is one of the most difficult and 
vexed questions which can engage the 
attention of the ripest scholars. I 
have my own opinion. It differs 
in toto from the opinion enter- 
tained by the Bishop of Oxford, at 
whose feet, in matters of history, I am 
usually content humbly to sit. I am not 
going to give up my opinion in deference 
to his, though he has probably devoted 
to this intricate question, evolving the 
study of many documents, more hours 
than I have minutes; but though I re- 
tain my own opinion, I should be little 
short of a fool if I did not readily admit 
that when there was such a difference, 
between two such men, the subject must 
be one of much complexity. My 
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honourable Friend harps away 
again on the Thirty-nine Articles, 
He wishes to bind all the clergy 


of the Church of England down to 
the Thirty-nine Articles. Well, as 
for the Thirty-nine Articles — it — is 
foolish not to say it — not only the 
Church, but the nation, has outgrown 
them. Why, I remember perfectly well 
only last Session, when my honourable 
and learned Friend the Member for one 
of the divisions of Edinburgh poked 
what I thought was very good-humoured 
fun at the Member for Flintshire on the 
ground that it was difficult to say from 
the look of him whether he was a sub- 
lapsarian or a supra-lapsarian. I re- 
member the Lobbies were afterwards 
crowded by curious Members asking 
one another what on earth were the 
meanings of these strange «nd fantastic 
terms. If they had lived at the time 
when the Thirty-nine Articles were com- 
piled, they would have known them as 
familiarly as they now know the slang of 
the Stock Exchange. They are terms in- 
timately connected with the Augustinean 
doctrine of Predestination, which, when 
the Articles were compiled, was ac- 
cepted by all parties in the Church, 
Catholic, Anglican, and Puritan 
alike. There was no person calling 
himself a Christian who, at that time, 
did not hold strongly by that very doc- 
trine of Predestination. Now we have 
travelled so far from it that there are 
many theologians who are not well 
acquainted with its technicalities, or, 
indeed, able to state it in very intelli- 
gible language. That only illustrates 
what I say, that it is not fair to pin 
down the clergy to the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles. | You must judge them by all 
their formularies, and you must read 
those formularies by the light of their 
history as a complete and _ en- 
tire whole. It is no use confining your 
studies to reading Bishop Ryle and the 
Rev. Charles Simeon, or even extending 
them to the semi-Arians of the 18th cen- 
tury. You must carry your investiga- 
tions back a little further. Read the 
works of Archbishop Laud, and the let- 
ters of Bishop Ken; read the theological 
writings of Bull, and Hammond, and 
Thorndyke, who expressed the opinions 
of the High Church Clergyman of the 
present day in language which the High 
Church Clergyman of the present day 
cannot command. You will find the 
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game opinions, the same views about 
the Sacraments and about Church autho- 
rity expressed in these writings, and, 
after all, these authors were very much 
nearer to the great period of the Refor- 
mation than we are ourselves. Mr. 
Speaker, I altogether decline to have 
anything to do with any legislative 
Measures having for their object the 
harrying of any particular school of 
thought within the Church of England 
at the bidding of any other section— 
I will not have anything to do 
with such a movement. I concur 
with what fell from the noble Lord 
the Member for Rochester, in the 
opening remarks of his speech. He put 
Disestablishment lightly on one side, 
but I think his speech—the earlier part 
of it—was so admirable an argument in 
favour of Disestablishment, that I hope 
my Friend, the Secretary of the 
Liberation Society, will take care to see 
that it is printed and circulated amongst 
the faithful. I am _ not -afraid to 
express my opinion, my deep-rooted 
conviction, that Disestablishment will 
be found to be the only cure. My 
honourable Friend the Member for Flint 
did not put Disestablishment into his 
Motion—or into his Amendment—be- 
cause he wanted to get the votes of 
some Gentlemen opposite. I ask him 
whether that is not practising a little 
of that reserve, of that economy, he de- 
precated severely in Catholic theolo- 
gians? I will have no part in any such 


Jesuitical practices, which, for all I 
know, may emanate from a Foreign 
Power. I say I am perfectly persuaded 


that the only final solution cf the 
difficulties confronting us, will be 
found in Disestablishment. And why 
do I say that? I say that because 
I see now plainly—I have seen it 
for many years—that there is a great 
rift, a great gulf, between the opinions 
ef the dominant party in the Church of 
England, the most active, the most elo- 
quent and zealous of the Clergy of the 
Church, and the opinions of the great 
body of the Laity. I say there is a 
great guif between them which I do 
not believe can be bridged over. We 
have now seen—as I have said, as 
everybody great revival in 
the Anglican Church. Speaking as a 








man who rejoices in the religious spirit, 
and who would be very sorry to see this 
nation deprived of it, I do not lock with 
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any apprehension or any terror upon that 
growth of spiritual feeling, life, and 
vivacity within the Anglican Church. 
But we now see the Anglican Church 
asserting her claim, asserting her autho- 
rity, in “the very languagé ‘and manner 
in which she claimed to assert it in the 
time of Laud. She makes no _ bones 
about it. She asserts herself and her 
priests to be supernaturally endowed, 
Apostolically descended. She asserts 
that, and nothing this House can do. 
can prevent that assertion being made- 
Her priests assert that they are able to 
perform daily the miracle of the Mass. 
I care nothing about words, the 
counters of wise men, the money of fools. 
The Mass, supposed now to be a word of 
terrible and evil meaning, may be found 
in the Prayer Book of King Edward the 
Sixth, that sweet Protestant youth, 
where it is mentioned as “ The Commu- 
nion of the Last Supper, commonly called 
the Mass.” It was expunged from subse- 
quent Prayer Books. | Wherever there 
is a priest, wherever there are the 
elements, wherever there are the words 
of consecration, there is the Mass, call it 
by what name you choose, and the re- 
servation cf the Sacrament for the use 
of the Sick and Dying—I speak of it 
with the reverence that it deserves— 
seems to me a small thing as compared 
with the now widely scattered belief, 
the confidently asserted opinion, that 
the clergy of the Church of England do 
every day, by virtue of their Holy 
Orders, perform this living sacrifice. 
Shocking things are said to be going on 
in many of the churches of the Estab- 
lishment. I do not like to use the word 
shocking, but if anything is shocking it 
is the belief in the Church cf England of 
the miracle of the Altar, and not that a 
few energetic and enthusiastic Jlergy- 
men claim the right to reserve the 
Sacrament for the purpose of carrying 
tbe Sacramental wafer to the bedside 
of car sick or the dying. If there is a 
miracle, if there is a sacrament working 
er opere operate, why in the name of 
humanity and common sense should it 
not be carried to the bedside of the sick 
and dying? And yet if you were to sit 
up all night and pass some wonderful Act 
of Parliament, the very most that you 
could do would be that you might, if the 
Bishops assisted you, put down the 
ceremonial use of incense and the re- 
servation of the Sacrament for the use 
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of the sick. It does not matter|and of a succession of Prime Ministers, 
a bit. What you can put down|and gets for ever quit of that blood- 
is nothing that matters. What you|curdling doctrine, the Royal Supremacy, 
cannot put down are the things|at the foot of which the learned church- 
which do matter, and these are|warden on the Front Bench prostrates 


the things whieh are growing daily. It 
used to be said that the Church of Eng- 
land ought to be maintained as an Es- 
tablishment because it was the true 
Church, the only Church to which’ any- 
body ought to belong, the one Church 
to which it was one’s duty to go.  At- 
tendance at Church was, in those days, 
a civil as well as a religious duty. No- 
body now will get up and assert that he 
supports the Establishment for that 
reason; but a via media was, of 
course, constructed. There was some- 
thing to be said for it. The Church of 
England, so it was urged, though not the 
Church of the whole people, was yet so 
moderate in its doctrines, so mild in its 
pretensions, so acceptable in its ritual, 
that the great bulk of the people of this 
country, though not actually belonging 
to it, could, nevertheless, share in its 
services and accept it as a recognition of 
the Divine principle which we all desire 
to see upheld. That may have been true 
once. I am not quite sure that it was 
ever true. I am certain it is not true now. 
I am satisfied that the only way in which 
the religious spirit can be maintained 
and danger done to nobody’s faith is 
as soon as may be to set your house in 
erder and prepare for Disestablishment. 
A severance of the Church and State will 
not do the State any harm. The State 
will not be a penny the worse. I defy 
xny upholder of the union of Church and 
State to mention a single instance in 
our history when the State has been in- 
fected with religious zeal, either by 
Bishops in another place or by any other 
of the consequences which follow from 
the connection of Church and State. I 
can mention thousands of instances in 
which the State has secularised the 
Church. I cannot remember one in 
which it can be honestly said that 
the influence of the Church has con- 
secrated the State. I am certain the 
noble Lord is afraid of nothing. His 
confidence in the Church forbids him 
to be afraid of anything, and, indeed, the 
devout and pious Churchman must feel 
that it will be a great day for him and 
his Church when it recovers its proper 
voice in Convocation, when it is rid of 
this most detestable House of Commons, 
Mr. Birrell. 





himself so devoutly. I confidently look 
forward to the day when the Church, 
letting go her hold on faithless men and 
worldly assemblies, will fearlessly entrust 
the precious freight of Truth it is her 
duty to transmit from generation to 
generation to the sole and _ eternal 
guardianship of Almighty God. 


Cotonen SAUNDERSON (North Ar- 
magh): I will detain the House but a 
very few moments in explaining the diffi- 
culties that I, in common with many of 
my friends, find myself in. Sir, I and 
a great many Gentlemen upon this side 
of the House sympathise with many of 
the sentiments expressed by the Mover 
of this Amendment. Of course, Sir, I 
am aware,andmy Friends on this side 
of the House are aware, that the Hon. 


Gentleman and his Nonconformist 
Friends are influenced by a double 


motive in the action which they take in 
this matter. They desire, I have not 
the least doubt, to oppose any introduc- 
tion into the Protestant Church of 
Romish doctrine, which they dislike. 
But they also have, I think, another ob- 
ject in view, and that is, not simply to 
improve, but, if possible, to destroy the 
Church of England. Well, Sir, with 
this latter desire I’ feel no sympathy. I 
must say, Sir, that at the same time, it 
struck me as a strange thing to listen 
to the speech of a Gentleman like the 
honourable Member for Flint, and hear 
how bitterly opposed he is to allowing 
Romish influence to interfere with the 
system of British Protestantism, thuugh 
a very short time ago he and his Friends 
were quite willing to hand over Irish 
Protestants to the tender mercies of the 
Church of Rome. 


An HonovrabLe Memper: No, no. 


CotoneL SAUNDERSON : The honour- 
able Gentleman says “No, no.” We 
prevented it taking place, or it would 
have happened. If the honourable Mem- 
ber calls for a Division, which I hope 
he will not, I say it will be a Division 
upon a false issue, for nothing can divest 
this motion, to my mind, of being a 
vote of no confidence in the Government. 
It is an immemorial practice in this 
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House that an Amendment to the Ad- 
dress, no matter how modestly it may 
be framed, and how it may be expressed 
to catch the votes even of supporters 
of the Government, is bound to be re- 
garded as a vote of no confidence ; and 
although I sympathise with the honour- 
able Member in, at any rate, some of 
his motives, yet certainly on the pre- 
sent occasion I cannot support him. Sir, 
I can understand the position that the 
Government will take—at least, I 
imagine I can. I read the speech of 
the right honourable Gentleman the 
Leader of the House, at Manchester, and 
I conclude that the attitude he will take 
is this: “You must give the Bishops 
time.” Well, Sir, I really think that 
is an argument that it is very hard to 
overcome. The Bishops are interested 
now, are taking action. I asked my 
honourable Friend, in his speech, when 
he said that you ought to give consider- 
able credit to these Ritualistic clergy- 
men—he said they had been going on for 
years at these practices, but now they 
have come in, and more or less bow to 
the authority of the Bishops—I asked 
him, when was that authority exercised ? 
and he said in the immediate past. 
Well, Sir, what moved the Bishops? I 
venture to say that if these motions 
had not been made in the Héduse, and if 
a great agitation had not taken place 
in the country, the Bishops would not 
have moved one inch. But, I think, 
Sir, unless they are deaf, unless they 
are blind, instead of being as I imagine 
very intelligent Gentlemen, they will 
see at the present moment there is a 
movement in this country which cannot 
be ignored. This movement cannot be 
minimised as a “No Popery” move- 
ment. It has nothing to say to the 
Roman Catholic religion. Certainly, it 
is “No Popery” in this sense. It is 
“No Popery” inside a _ Protestant 
Church ; and I think nothing proves the 
change which the Ritualists have brought 
about more than this, that only last 
year in the Debate that occurred in this 
House on the motion of the honourable 
Gentleman the Member for Flint, in 
criticising the actions of the Ritualistic 
clergy in the Church of England the 
honourable Member for Clare got up and 
said that he could not sit quiet when 
he listened to these horrible insults that 
were being hurled at the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. So the Ritualist must so 
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closely resemble the Roman Catholic 
that he is mistaken for the real article 
by the honourable Gentleman. Our 
contention is this: if a clergyman of our 
Church preaches doctrines absolutely 
opposed and subversive of the Church 
which he has sworn to obey, I would not 
put him in prison, I would not make him 
a martyr; but I would turn him out. I 
should like to ask any honourable Gen- 
tleman opposite of the Roman Catholic 
faith if he went to a Roman Catholic 
Church and heard a Roman Catholic 
priest get up and preach a Protestant 
sermon, what would happen? Why, ke 
would have a fit. And what would 
immediately ensue, would be that that 
priest in the course of a week would be 
turned out. I do not wish for summary’ 
measures of that kind in the Church of 
England, but I say that unless you give 
the Bishop power to turn out of his 
benefice a clergyman who chooses to 
preach doctrine diametrically opposed 
to the Church to which he belongs you 
will have these continued scenes recurring 
in our churches, which I think do very 
little credit to the civilisation of the 
age. 

*Mr. BIRRELL: May I ask what he 
would do with the clergyman if he would 
not go out of the Church? 


Cotonen SAUNDERSON: I would 
turn him out! I do not wish to go all 
through the speech of the honourable and 
learned Gentleman, who seems to have 
in view a Church of his own, but I 
would ask, What sort of doctrine would 
that Church profess? What sort of re- 
gulation would exist in that interesting 
building? And what kind of order would 
exist in a Church in which apparently 
Mr. Matthew Arnold and gentlemen of 
that school had the framing of a certain 
number of Articles? We do not on this 
side share the honourable and learned 
gentleman’s opinions. What he wants 
to do is to destroy the Church cf Eng- 
land. 

*Mr. BIRRELL: No, no. 


Coroner SAUNDERSON: To dises- 
tablish it, to pull it down until it cum- 
bers the ground. We wish to spare it 
another year, that it may have opportu- 
nity to grow in strength, and the Govern- 
ment, I suppose, will decide. I have 
had considerable experience on this 





point. When we reconstructed the Irish 
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Church I happened to be one of the lay- 
inen chosen to form a Committee which 
drew up the formularies and facilitated 
the whole internal arrangements of the 
Church, and we contemplate the possi- 
bility that in the future troubles might 
arise in Ireland of the kind which un- 
fortunately are too prevalent in this 
country, and we determined that we 
should establish in the Episcopal Church 
in Ireland a tribunal which should be 
perfectly fair and not too expensive. 
Now, let me ask the House to consider 
this matter. We often blame the 
Bishops for doing nothing until they are 
forced to act by the voice of public 
opinion. How can they, at the present 
moment in this couwfhtry, without spend- 
ing exormous sums of money which they 
do not possess? We know that Ritual- 
istic clergymen, who are very popular 
amongst the highest aristocracy. 
who are possessed of friends who will 
supply them with any amount of money, 
can practically defy a Bishop, because 
if one of our Bishops attempts to turn a 
clergyman out of his church it is 
a very long and a _ very expen- 
Sive operation. Now, I say, if 
the Church of England is to get 
the Bishops to keep order it must enable 
the Dishop to do so without fining him 
possibly the whole extent of his fortune. 
I see the Bishops are going to intreduce 
a Bill. They do not appear to me, at 
any rate, to be inclined to go too fast. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury says there 
is no particular hurry, and the Bill they 
are going to introduce in another place 
is a Bill which has been in existence—or 
rather I should say in a dormant con- 
dition—for ten years. They are going 
to revive this Bill, not with any hope 
of making it the law of the land, but, 
they say, as a basis for further considera- 
tien. So, I think, if the Bishops ave left 
to their legal operations in this way, pos- 
sibly in the time of our great-grandsons 
we shall have some real remedy intro- 
duced. What I should like to hear the 
Government say is this; that if, in the 
immediate future—let us say a year or 
sco—the action of the Bishops has not 
been found to satisfactorily maintain 
that order in the Church which we have 
aright to expect, then they will feel it to 
be their duty to produce legislation on 
the subject. I am of opinion, as I believe 
most Members of this House will be of 
opinion, that this is not a satisfactory 
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assembly in which to deal with some of 
these very important and solemn sub- 
jects. But, Sir, it is the only place 
where the Laity can speak. The noble 
Lord spoke about pubiic opinion. Why, 
this is public opinion. This House re- 
presents public opinion. 


Answer to Her 


An HonovrAaBLe Member: No. 
CotonEL SAUNDERSON: Certainly 


it does. Perhaps the honourable Gentle- 
man does not. I do not know how he 
was elected. I think we my fairly say we 
represent the public opinion of this 
country, and therefore I say it is the only 
place in which we can take steps to 
bring to the ears of the Bishops our 
opinion. Debates of this kind in the 
Ilouse of Commons are, to my mind, of 
the greatest possible value. I think it 
will be a great mistake if the Govern- 
ment, and if the Bisheps, under- 
value the forces of this wave of public 
opinion that has started in this country. 
This is a great Protestant nation, how- 
ever honourable Gentlemen may forget 
it. We give liberty to all, perfect free- 
dom to men of all creeds, but we have 
not ceased to value our own; and in 
cur opinion it is because we are a Pro- 
testant nation that we have 
ereat, and prosperous, and free. 
when we look at the system of the 
world, when we look at the present 
history of nations, we learn this lesson, 
that all nations that have bowed down 
to the sacerdotal yoke have gone beneath 
the level; whereas those who have not, 
stand on the same level as before. As 
a Protestant nation we have become 
great and prosperous, and we will not 
patiently suffer, unless I mistake the 
feeling of the British people, the Protes- 
tant religion to be trampled under foot 
by men who do not deserve to be called 
honest. Feeling as I do the vast im- 
portance of the subject, and sympathis- 
ing with the honourable Member in 
many of his views, I cannot, however, 
support his Amendment, because if it 
were carried it would be a vote of want 
of confidence in the Government. 


Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion): Mr. Speaker, the substance 
of the arguments used, by my honourable 
and learned Friend appears to be totally 
foreign to the subject in hand. I think 
his speech may fairly be stated to 
unmount to this—that all religions are 
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nonsense, and that it really did not matter 
very much whether you adopted one 
form or another, and that it was foolish 
to waste the time of the House in dis- 
cussing the matter. It seems to me 
that is not an unfair description of the 
speech of my honourable and learned 
Friend. 

*Mr. BIRRELL : I must say I ner 
heard a more unfair description. 


Mr. BRYN ROBERTS: The argument 
of my honourable and learned Friend 
was in favour of freedom of thought and 
freedom of expression of that. No one 
objects to that. The expressions of 
opinion by Matthew Arnold and by pub- 
lic journals quoted by the honourable and 
learned Member everyone has a right to 
use. Take my own case. Would it 
be right for me, a firm Liberal, to 
endeavour to obtain access to the 
membership of a Conservative club, and 
to use the privileges of that club for the 
purpose of undermining Conservatism 
and spreading Liberal opinion, and 
having been discovered, to refuse to leave, 
and say I was acting in the interests of 
freedom of thought? Is there any 
difference in that and what we are dis- 
cussing now? We simply say that 
where an organisation has fixed prin- 
ciples and rules, any person joining it 
should be bound to carry them out. The 
first duty of any person in such an 
organisation who cannot conscientiously 
agree with it is not to remain in it, but 
to leave it. That was what the Non- 
conformists did in past times. They 
disagreed, but they were as much entitled 
as the present High Church to say, “ We 
love the Church, and revere it; we are 
unwilling to leave it; we will remain and 
introduce Nonconformist services; we 
will insist on carrying on the Church in 
our own way, and if any persons object, 
we will fight them if the law is invoked 
and put in force.” But the Noncon- 
formists did not adopt that course. They 
adopted views which were inconsistent 
with the views of the Church of England, 
and they did the only right and honest 
thing, and went out of it. We are not 
attacking any form of religion or opinion ; 
we are only attacking dishonesty in 
officials of an orgnisation. The noble 
Lord made what he considered an answer 
to the charge of the honourable Member 
for Flint, but it was a most damag- 
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diocese where he said only five clergymen 
exercised the practice of reservation, 
which is really a Roman Catholic 
practice, totally opposed to the Protes- 
tant Church. To admit that five clergy- 
men have made use of their position as 
dignitaries of the Church of England in 
order to introduce a practice belonging 
to a rival and a hostile Church was 
treason. What would be thought if 
allegations were made that treason 
against this country permeated the 
ranks of the higher officials in the 
Foreign Office, and the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs stood up in this House 
and replied that only five officials had 
been guilty, of treason with France or 
Russia ? Sir, the fact that one clergy- 
man is admitted to have exercised these 
practices is an absolute justification of 
the speech of my honourable Friend. We 
are not interfering in the slightest 
degree with freedom of opinion, but the 
law of the Church must be carried out. 
My honourable Friend near me says that 
because there are doctrines which it is im- 
possible to say whether they are actually 
contrary to the Church of England or 
not, therefore, every doctrine ought to be 
allowed to be broken. I should like to 
hear my honourable Friend address that 
argument to any judge in court. Let 
him endeavour to support a client who is 
endeavouring to commit a breach of the 
law by pointing out how Courts of 
Appeal have been established because 
of different decisions on questions of 
law, and how differences of opinion 
occurred between most eminent judges, 
and let him, therefore, ask the Court to 
allow his client to break the law in a 
matter which is perfectly clear and not 
disputed. The argument seems to be 
utterly unreasonable, because we are 
only asking that in matters in which it 
is perfectly clear and not disputed that 
the law is broken, it should be 
enforced. The same means of ascer- 
taining what is contrary to law exists as 
in the case of a dispute between com- 
mercial men. Under those  circum- 
stances, . therefore, I think the 
speech of my honourable and learned 
Friend, brilliant and able though it was, 
was fallacious and unsound. 


Coronet WELBY (Taunton): In ven- 
turing to ask the indulgence of the 
House to take part in this Debate, I can 
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the bitterness of the controversy ; rather 
would I desire that the parties concerned 
would have a greater mutual understand- 
ing of each other’s position, when there 
might be removed a great deal of the 
present bitterness about motives and 
intentions. Anyone who reads the 
history of the Church of England care- 
fully must be convinced that the Church 


Address in 


of to-day is the same Church 
which always existed in this country. 
The Church is the same as_ the 


Church before the Reformation and 
before the Conquest. What occurred 
at the Reformation was not that a new 
Church was established or founded, but 
that an old national Church exercised 
its inherent right to reform itself and 
to bring its doctrine and practice more 
into accord with the earlier Church. The 
result was that the Church of England, 
which up to the Reformation was 
entirely Catholic—I use the word in the 
larger sense, not merely as so many 
honourable Members use it, to describe 
the Roman Catholic Church—after the 
Reformation the Church became not 
only Catholic, but Protestant, and, as a 
result, there have been two schools of 
thought constantly struggling within its 
fold. There is an old fable which seems 
to me to accurately represent the atti- 
tude of those two parties. There were 
two knights who entered a wood from 
different points of the compass. They 
both came across a shield in the centre 
of the forest, and neither saw the side 
the other did. One declared the shield 
was gold, the other that it was silver. 
From werds they came to the argument 
of blows, and in running the tilt they 
changed places, with the result that 
eich stw the side the other had been 
looking at, and both recognised they 
were right,for theshield had a goldenand 
a silvern side. The Church has had its 
golden and its silvern, side since its Refor- 
mation, and my own opinion is that 
those who are taking part in the contro- 
versy at the present time are like the 
two knights who each only saw one side 
of the shield. My own belief is that 
if honourable Members and those who 
are so thoroughly interested in the 
controversy would ride round the field 
and see the other side, they would 
acknowledge that the Church of England 
is not only Protestant, but also Catholic. 
Let me illustrate my belief that this 
was the intention of the Reformation. 


- Colonel Welby 
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In an Act of Parliament passed in the 
reign of King Edward VI., in 1548, I 
find expressions with regard to a word 
which is a constant stumbling-block to 
persons interested in this controversy, 
I refer to the word “ Mass.” In the first 
chapter of that Act I find the words, 
“Holy Communion, commonly called 
the Mass,” “Celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper, commonly called the Mass,” 
“Holy Communion called the Mass.” 
From this I think it is apparent that the 
Reformers looked upon the word “ Mass ” 
simply as another word for the reformed 
services of the Church of England. This 
Act was, of course, passed by a thoroughly 
Protestant House of Commons. In 
1549 the first Prayer Book, which had 
been reformed and revised, was passed. 
That also contained the words, “ Holy 
Communion, commonly called the Mass.” 
In 1552 another Act was passed, which 
did not condemn the Prayer Book, but 
was for the purpose of explaining it. It 
said that the former Act was to remain 
in full force; and surely, if there was 
anything superstitious in the wording of 
it, it would be removed in the second 
Act. We may then see that the 
Reformers looked on the word “ Mass ” as 
in no way superstitious. If you refer to the 
Thirty-nine Articles it will be found that 
it is said there is no statement 
superstitious or ungodly in the Prayer 
Book. Again, the consecration of a 
Bishop is inseparably bound up with the 
“Holy Communion, commonly called 
the Mass.” Whether it is advisable 
that a word which has come to be 
identified with the Latin service in the 
Roman Church should be used in our 
Church is another question. Honourable 
Members are constantly finding fault with 
the use of the word “ Mass” as regards 
the Holy Communion, but I fail to see 
on the authority of the Articles and an 
Act of Parliament that its use is illegal, 
however unsuitable it may be. What 
may justly be called the furbishing up 
of the golden side of the shield is very 
often put down to a question of mens 
millinery. That may be useful in 
controversy, but I venture to think that 
those who look below the surface see a 
deeper cause. At the present time we 
are face to face with scepticism and 
unbelief. To face all those difficulties 
of thought men want something more 
than the mere negation which formed 
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tantism. I say it is a craving for more 
definite dogma and doctrine which has 
been the true foundation of what is 
called the High Church movement of the 
present day. I can assure honourable 
Members, speaking for myself, and I 
think for all who share the belief that 
the Church is not only Protestant, but 
also Catholic, that if we thought for one 
moment that the spiritual yoke of Rome 
was going to be reimposed on the Church 
of England and the people of this land, 
we should be the very first to stand 
up, as our forefathers stood up, 
for liberty of conscience and liberty in 
Church and State. We believe the 
Church of England is Catholic, we con- 
tend also we are Protestants. 


Majesty's Most 


“Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield): Mr. Speaker, I will not make 
any attempt to add to the voluminous 
and probably accurate statements of the 
Mover.of the Amendment. I am of 
opinion that the time for description 
and denunciation is pretty nearly 
passed, and that the time for action 
has arrived. The right honourable 
Gentleman the Member for Monmouth- 
shire, whose absence from _ this 
Debate I very much regret, lately 
threw out a suggestion that there might 
be a system of espionage established in 
various parishes in the country, tocollect 
information with regard to irregularities, 
for use in Parliament and elsewhere. It 
strikes me that that is a very belated 
suggestion. We have been deluged with 
information for many months past. The 
facts are pretty well known, but I think 
the speeches made to-night on the other 
side have not been very satisfactory, and 
will not tend to diminish anxiety in the 
public mind with regard to the state of 
things in the Church. The right 
honourable Gentleman made a further 
suggestion that there might be formed a 
new society, to make use of the informa- 
tion he wishes to have collected. All I 
can say is that if the large number of 
societies which combined together to 
organise that great meeting eat the 
Albert Hall are not sufficient to safe- 
guard the Church, then the Protes- 
tantism of the Church must be in a 
very parlous state indeed. I am _ not 
going to fling about any of the stinging 
epithets so plentifully employed during 
this controversy. The fact is, I have a 


considerable amount of sympathy wita 
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all parties in the Church in this discus- 


sion. I even sympathise with ths 
Bishops; recognising as I do _ the 


enormous difficulties they have to con- 
tend with, and their lack of power, to 
which the Primate made such a 
pathetic allusion in his visitation 
charge. But I own that my sympatny 
is somewhat diminished by the fact that 
they are very largely responsible for the 
state of things complained of to-night. 
They have made appointments when it 
was notorious that the appointees were 
clergymen who had either been guilty 
of Ritualistic exercises, or were likely to 
be so, in the parishes to which they were 
appointed. The Bishops have conse- 
crated churches in which they were 
morally certain irregularities would take 
place. They have also taken part in 
services which they themselves are now 
obliged to condemn. The fact is, the 
Bishops have allowed the sacerdotal 
system to grow up unchecked. They 
had knowledge of it. It did not require 
a Mr. Kensit to reveal the facts of the 
case. Remonstrances were from time 
to time addressed to the Bishops, but in 
vain, and I do not wonder that their 
inaction had a very misleading effect on 
the Ritualistic portion of the Church. 
The Ritualists came to look upon their 
position as perfectly secure, and they 
have gone from step to step with the 


greatest boldness. Now, both the 
Bishops and the High Church sec- 
tion are called upon to abandon 
practices in which they have taken 


part for years, and to suppress, if not to 
surrender, their most conscientious and 
deeply cherished convictions. I do not 
wonder that these clerics feel somewhat 
aggrieved at this sudden state of things, 
and that they are inclined to rebuke the 
Bishops, in now resisting practices they 
had connived at, if they did not approve 
them. It is said that Rome was not 
built in a day, gnd it is quite certain that 
Romanism in the Established Church 
is not going to be expurgated in a day. 
I have sympathy also with the Evangel- 
ical section of the Church. The Ritual- 
ists say, “ We are asked to abandon 
our practices, but if our irregularities 
and excesses are to be suppressed by 
the Bishops and the law, the same must 
be done with practices which differ from 


ours.” That is very natural and reason- 
able. Consequently the Evangelical 


clergy will find themselves driven to 
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return to practices they have abandoned. 
They will be called on to have a daily 
service which no one wants, and to read 
the Athanasian Creed, which some of 
them abhor. This attempt to enforce 


uniformity, if it succeeds, will have 
certain effects highly unfavourable 


to the Church. The Primate has 
stated, and so have others, that the 
increased life of the Church has 
necessarily brought with it new 


efforts to promote the spiritual and 
social good of the country. It is agreed 
that more liberty is required, in order to 
give full expression to the Cliurch feeling 
of to-day. The Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York have even gone so far as to 
suggest that the Act of Uniformity has 
become obsolete. They have expressed 
the opinion that the sooner the Act is 
repealed the better. The Legislature 
has in recent years recognised the neces- 
sity of giving greater liberty, by the 
Uniformity Amendment Act passed in 
1873, which was intended to give liberty, 
but has become a fresh source of disputa- 
tion in the Church. The effort to secure 
uniformity in the Church will fail, or 
succeed. I will not now say anything 
of failure; but the consequences of suc- 
cess will be that Erastianism will have 
achieved a new triumph, and the fetters 
of the State will be laid on the Church 
more heavily than before. There 
are strong objections in many quarters 
to Parliament making any attempt 
to find a remedy for the evils in 
the Church. Well, I recognise, as much 
as anybody else, the unfitness of this 
House to deal with these evils; and 
though I have not sat many years in 
Parliament, I think I am correct in say- 
ing that there is throughout the House 
an absolute disinclination to deal with 
Church matters. There is a desire, if it 
were possible, that we should get rid of 
them altogether. This dislike of Church- 
men to legislation is not a new thing. 
In 1855, Mr. Gladstone wrote to Bishop 
Wilberforcee—‘ No good to the Church 
will come from Parliament. It must 
be developed from within.” Another de- 
voted Churchman—now deceased—the 
late highly respected Earl of Carnarvon 
said, several years after—in 1881— 





“None but the most short-sighted will look 
to legislation as a remedy for our present diffi- 
culties. The conditions of Parliament, as now 
constituted, are incapable of wise and just 
legislation on Church questions. There is 


Mr. Carvell Williams. 
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scarcely a line on this subject in the Statute 
Book of recent years which would not be bet. 
ter out than in; and, whatever our difficulties, 
and even our contentions, the less we have of 
Parliamentary interposition the happier we 
shall be.” 


Well, if these reasons were strong in the 
year 1881, they are stronger still to-day. 
At any rate, they are expressed in still 
more emphatic terms by Canon Scott- 
Holland, who says that “the Church 
would rather die than accept legislation 
from the House of Commons.” A High 
Church journal, writing in the interests 
of the Establishment, puts the matter 
still more strikingly. It declares— 


“We should absolutely decline to take the 
slightest notice of any Act of Parliament which 
sought to coerce the Catholic clergy. We 
should resist its provisions at whatsoever cost 
to ourselves.” 


That certainly does not afford encourage- 
ment to this House to embark on legis- 
lation. But still, the Church of England 
is a national institution ; and the House 
of Commons, as the National Assembly, is 
charged with the interests of.all national 
institutions, and it cannot assume an 
attitude of indifference towards them, 
and shirk the responsibility imposed 
upon it. Assuming that legislation takes 
place, what kind of legislation is it to 
be? It is quite certain it will not satisfy 
the desires of some Members on the op- 
posite side of the House, and who repre- 
sent a party out of doors, who are de- 
claring that— 


“The Church must be purged from the 
leaven of Romanism, not merely unlawful 
practices, but false doctrine as well. Sacer- 
dotalism must be extirpated root and branch.” 


That means nothing else than the ex- 
pulsion of the High Church party from 
the Church of England, and that is a 
task which neither this Parliament nor 


any other Parliament is likely to 
attempt. There are certain things that 
Parliament might attempt to do. 


Whether we shall hear from the leaders 
of the Government presently what sug- 
gestions they have to give for the guid- 
ance of the House on this matter, I 
cannot say, but I can imagine that Par- 
liament might pass an Act to abolish 
the Bishops’ Veto, which has been 80 
generaliy denounced. Parliament too, 
can substitute deprivation of benefices 
for imprisonment, and Parliainent might 
undertake the very difficult task of 
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409 Majesti's Most 
reconstituting the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
But all these three expedients rest on 
the same principle. The object that they 
all aim at is coercion; and the instru- 
ment of coercion is to be litiga- 
tion. I beg to ask the House, Is either 
coercion or litigation a desirable instru- 
ment to employ with the view to pro- 
mote efficiency and good order in any 
Church? I need not say that no High 
Churchmen are desirous of coercion. I 
may appeal to some honourable Gentle- 
man opposite, such as the Member for 
Honiton, who, out of doors, has expressed, 
and possibly wiil again express, the 
opinion that litigation would be only a 
source of misfortune for the Church, and 
that it would accomplish its object with 
a great amount of heart-burning and 
bitterness. May I not appeal to honour- 
able Members of this House on both 
sides, whether.past experience of Church 
legislation has not been too discouraging 
to induce us to make further attempts in 
the same direction? Take the case of the 
Clergy Discipline Bill, or the Public 
Worship Regulation Bill: I ask whether 
any honourable Member wishes for a re- 
petition of the scenes that took place 
when these measures were being passed 
through the House, or a repetition of the 
incidents which followed the passing of 
these measures? Well, Sir, if that be a 
correct forecast of the future; if this 
House is not likely to pass the measures 
demanded of it, but if it does pass them 
they will prove utterly inefficacious—as 
[believe they would be—what remains? 
It has been referred to to-night. It has 
been presented in a journal not very 
favourable to the cause to which I am 
attached. Zhe Times, the other day, 
said— 

“The time must ecme when either common 
honesty compels the advanced clergy to aban- 
don their position in the Church of England, 
er the nation will determine that, if the Church 
sanctions such teaching and practices, it must 
be as an independent body.” 


Well, that of course is an indirect and 
mild way of describing Disestablishment. 
Ihave been glad to notice that, on the 
part of High Churchmen as well as Loy 
Churchmen, they are convinced of the 
necessity of great changes in the consti- 
tution and administration of the Church, 
and that they candidly acknowledge that, 
if those changes cannot be made, there 
will be no other course left than for Par- 
liament and the Church to adopt Dis- 
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establishment. As to the average 
citizen: I believe his feeling is that if 
Parliament cannot compose the quarrels 
of the Church; if the Clergy of the 
Church cannot be held in check; if no 
means can be taken to secure obedience 
to the law, then the best thing would be 
to wash our hands of the whole business. 
Whatever blunders might be committed 
by the Disestablished Church ; whatever 
evil consequences might follow from 
those blunders, the nation, the State, 
this House, would not be in the slightest 
degree responsible for them. How would 
the Disestablishment of the Church lead 
to that purgation of the Church which so 
many desire? Even if sacerdotalism re- 
mained in the Church the prestige and 
authority of the State would be with- 
drawn, and the national resources would 
no longer be available. But the main 
advantage that would follow the Dis- 
establishment of the Church would be 
the new position in which the laity of 
the Church would be placed. Iam glad to 
see it acknowledged that the present 
position of the laity is unsatisfactory, and 
that there is a general concurrence of 
opinion that the laity of the Church 
should have a share in the management 
of the Church. My belief is that the 
laity of the Church—the majority of 
them—would be staunch supporters of 
Protestantism in the Church. I am 
able to point to what Bishops and 
others from Ireland have told us 
in regard to what happened in Ireland 
after the State-Church in that country 
vas disestablished. The Bishops of the 
Irish Church have come over to this coun- 
try and expressed their gratitude that the 
Irish Church is not deluged with Ritual- 
ism, and they attribute it to the fact 
that the Church is disestablished and 
has made provision against it. My 
opinion is that when the Church of 
England is freed from the fetters of the 
State, that object will be secured here, 
and we shall witness the spectacle of a 
great Church, free from the restrictions 
of the State, and better able to carry 
on the work of God in the land. 


Upon the return of Mr. Srzaxzr, after 
the usual interval, 


*Mr. LUCAS-SHADWELL (Hastings) : 
I have no desire to take up the atten- 
tion of this House for more than a very 
short time. I have listened with great 
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interest to the remarks which have been 
addressed to the House by the honour- 
able Member, who might be said to repre- 
sent what may be termed the Libera- 
tion Society in this House, and I 
gathered that his speech was onethat was 
scarcely germane to the question raised 
by the Motion before us, but was simply 
one in favour of the Disestablishment 
of the Church of England. I do not in 
any way wish to cast any imputation 
upon the sincerity of those on these 


Benches who are opposed to the 
Government in this matter. There 


are some honourable Members on this 
side of the House’ who have 
taken up an_ extreme Protestant 
position on this matter, although 
when we go to a _ Division they 
will probably be found voting 


against the Motion. I have always felt 
a very great sympathy with the earnest 
members of the Evangelical Party, espe- 
cially in the country districts where 
they find doctrine and ritual to which 
they are unaccustomed suddenly intro- 
duced in their parish church ; but I have 
not the slightest sympathy with the 
howling mobs who attend some of the 
large public Protestant meetings. 
Neither have I any sympathy with the 
Nonconformists, who appear to me to 
have no reason to be dissatisfied with 
the Established Church, to the endow- 
ment of which they have not contri- 
buted one single shilling. I notice that 
the right honourable Gentleman the 
Member for West Monmouth, has stirred 
up a great deal of agitation in the 
country, and has raised the “No 
Popery” cry, but now the question 
has come before this House he has 
retired to warmer and more genial 
climes. I have read with very great in- 
terest every letter written by the right 
honourable gentleman ; but as_ time 
went on I noticed that the letters 
became more indefinite and more vague 
in their character, and I think the 
whole thing was summed up in his last 
letter, in which he plainly shows that 
the only possible way in which the 
question can be dealt with, in his 
opinion, is by Disestablishment. He is 
opposed apparently to all legislation 
at the present time. He says that if 
these Bishops do not do their duty, 
then their veto must be abolished; he 
added that the of the veto 
means Disestablishment. Although the 


Mr. Lucas-Shadwell. 


abolition 
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honourable Member for Flintshire 
attempted to speak ‘in the interests 
of the Protestant Party in the 
Church of England, it is perfectly 
clear that he holds’ in __ reserye 
a policy of Disestablishment. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, I propose to address 


a few words to the House on this gyb. 
ject as a Churchman and a Conserya. 
tive. As a Conservative I heartily agree 
with the policy of the Government a 
I understand it. It may be de 
scribed as a policy of masterly jp. 
activity, and, in my humble opinion, 
that is the best policy to pursue 
at the present time. We want 
to wait and see what is going to be done, 
We must wait and see what the Bill which 
is to be brought in by the Archbishop is 
going to produce, and then we can take 
such action as may be necessary in the 
matter. I hope that the Government 
will, neither now nor at any future time, 
legislate in this matter, because I think 
that the reform should come from the 
Church, as a spiritual body, and from 
Convocation. As a Churchman, and I 
am not ashamed to say as a High 
Churchman, I thoroughly approve oi 
the wise policy of the Government. I 
was very* glad to hear the honourable 
Gentleman the Member for Flintshire 
alludetothe antiquity of the High Church 
Party. He alluded to the fact that that 
great historic party existed in the times 


of Charles I. He might have gone 
further back even than that. I think 


it was the First Lord of the Trea 
sury who said that the High Church 
Party had as much right to be in the 
Church as the Low Church Party. It 
seems to me that it is perfectly mox- 
strous, that it is a perfect scandal that 
Parliament should deal with the doctrine 
or ritual, either directly or indirectly, 
of the Church cf England. How 
absolutely absurd it would be for the 
House of Commons, composed as it i 
of men of various beliefs, and some pos 
sibly of no belief at all, to decide wha! 
is God's truth and what the Bible does 
or does not teach! I ask this honour 
able House, would the Presbyteriay 
Church of Scotland tolerate for « singl 
moment the idea that their doctrin 





should be decided for them by th 
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of this House sitting opposite who 
js probably a Member of the Presby- 
trian Church; I should like to hear 
what his opinion is upon that sub- 
ject. I should like to refer to what the 
Duke of Argyll said in a letter to Zhe 
Times in September last; also to what 
has been written, not by a Presbyte- 
rian, but by a member of the Church of 
England, a clergyman associated and 
connected with the Evangelical school of 
thought, Dean Lefroy, who said that if 
the House of Commons was composed 
of Churchmen or even Christians, it 
might take part in legislation, but as 
matters stood it appeared to him it 
would be the highest wisdom to avoid 
appealing to the Imperial Parliament. I 
believe manyof the Evangelical Party are 
opposed to Parliamentary interference, 
and consider that it would be most dis- 
astrous. While I deplore certain un- 
authorised services which have recently 
been brought before the notice of the 
public, and I acknowledge that there 
is a great want of discipline in the 
Church at the present time; I con- 
tend that this attack is an attack, not 
oly on the “extreme section,’ but 
upon the High Church Party,itself as a 
whole. I have followed the whole of the 
agitation very closely, and I do not 
think that there has been a single meet- 
ing of which I have not read the 
report as it appeared in the Press, and 
in my opinion this is an attack upon 
the High Church party with the object 
of suppressing that party, and with the 
rsult of bringing about disruption 
in the Church. I think the Govern- 
ment are very wise, as a question of 
policy, in refusing to be intimidated 
into hasty legislation on this subject. 
I believe that if we only trust to the 
Bishops, this extremity will pass away, 
and if there is to be levelling down there 
must also be an appreciable amount of 
levelling up. I believe the Church will 
be the stronger for the crisis which it is 
going through, more earnest, and will 
have greater power for carrying out the 
duties of her sacred mission. 


*Mr. C. McARTHUR (Liverpool, Ex- 
change) : In this matter I entirely con- 
cur with the Member for Flint Boroughs 1n 
the matter he has put before the Hous, 
end I hope that it will not be treated as a 
Party question, but that Members on this 
side of the House more particularly will 
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be permitted to vote according to their 
conscience. I think that in all the 
speeches that have been delivered on this 
subject, the existence of a serious evil in 
the Church of England has been ad- 
mitted, and the only difference has been 
as to the extent of the evil, and the 
remedy to be applied. The only ex- 
ception is the one contained in the bril- 
liant speech of the Member for West Fife, 
in which he said that the Church was in 
a sound and healthy position; but he 
added that Disestablishment was the 
only remedy ; and, I ask, how can there 
be a remedy without an evil? No 
apology has been offered to-night for 


extreme Ritualism. The honourable 
Members who represent the High 
Church Party here, and more _par- 


ticularly the noble Lord the Member 
for Rochester, displayed no sympathy 
whatever with the Ritualistic Party. 
The honourable Member who last spoke 
said, in the course of his speech, that he 
considered the intention of the Evan- 
gelical Party, in seeking for legislation on 
this question, was to attack the High 
Church party as a whole. I beg altogether 
to disclaim that intention, for we have no 
quarrel whatever with the High Church 
Party. I venture to say that the Evan- 
gelical section of the Church are proud of 
its comprehensiveness, and we should be 
sorry to see it changed. If the Church is 
not sufficiently comprehensive, let her be 
made so. What we ask for, however, is 
fair play for all its sections, and we ask 
that whatever limits are attached to the 
Church, those limits shall be faithfully 
observed. The noble Lord, in the course 
of his speech, told us that the Bishops 
were doing a great deal, and that already 
their action had been attended with con- 
siderable success. Well, we are very glad 
to know that, and we are glad to hear 
that the Bishops are at last bestirring 
themselves, but the noble Lord, however, 
omitted to give us the other side of the 
picture. He did not dwell to a very great 
extent upon the case of those 220 
incumbents who met a short time ago in 
the Holborn Town Hall, and who dis- 
obeyed the distinct requirements of the 
Bishops. Nor did he allude to the fact 
that the leader of the Party he represents 
had publicly repudiated, on behalf of his 
Party, the authority of the Crown, Par- 
liament, and the Privy Council in 
spiritual matters, and had declared that 
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the authority of the Bishops is subordi- || 
nate to the authority of the whole 
Catholic Church, and must be supported. 
Now that is the great ground of this 
difference between us. If I was asked to 
express the religion of the Church 
of England in a phrase, I should say that 
it was the Prayer Book  kased 
on the Bible. What the Ritualists 
have done, however, is that they have 
taken the Bible from beneath the Prayer 
Book, and they have put in its place that 
vague and nebulous thing, “ the authority 
of the Catholic Church.” But after any 
amount of special pleading, I think we 
must all be satisfied, whatever Party or 
Church we belong to, that there is a de- 
plorable state of lawlessness existing in 
the Church, amounting to little short of 
anarchy, and that is the outcome of a 
movement now sixty years old, the object 
of which has been to obliterate the dis- 
tinctive features which were implanted in 
our Church at the time of the Reforma- 
tion. This has been done little by little 
at a time, until it has amounted to this, 
that Protestant sentiment and opinion 
has been outraged beyond toleration, and 
we find ourselves face to face with this 
dilemma ; that the compromise between 
the different parties of the Church upon 
which that Church was based has been 
strained almost to breaking point. We 
find that the bond of union by which the 
State has connected together the various 
parties has now become a bond of dis- 
union. Now I think a great deal of harm 
has been done by the way in which some 
of our leading authorities on Church and 
State have endeavoured to minimise this 
evil. I cannot help thinking that when 
they say this evil is confined to very few 
people and churches, that they are really, 
in effect, insulting common sense. Is it 
likely, if these evils are of such a trivial 
character, that the heart of England 
would be moved by them as it has been? 
We have been asked if Protestantism is 
in danger, and we have been told that it 
is not, and that it is no more in danger 
of a conspiracy against Protestantism 
than there would be of a conspiracy 


Address tn 





against the law of gravitation. That 
seems to me rather an_ unfortunate 


illustration, because the law of gravita- 
tion means that the smaller bodies are 
attracted to the larger ones. I think that 
that, to a great extent, is the real cause of 
the difficulties in which we are placed, 
because the smaller bodies, and particu- 


Mr. C. McArthur. 
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larly our own Church, is being attracted 
by the force of gravitation to that greater 
Catholic Church from which it broke, 
All these attempts to minimise the eyil 
seem to me to be playing with the 
fringe of the question, and they do not 
grasp the real crux of the difficulty. | 
can assure this House that popular feeling 
on this question is now deeply and tho. 
roughly aroused. I represent one of the 
Divisions of the city of Liverpool, in 
which there is a very strong and deep feel- 
ing upon this question, more particularly 
among the working classes, and I will 
refer, as. an illustration of this, 
to a great body called the Liverpool 
Working Men’s Conservative  Asso- 
ciation, The question was formerly 
asked if there was such a thing as a Con- 
servative working man, but if honour able 
Members will go to Liverpool, they will 
see 8,000 of them all subscribing mem- 
bers of this Association. Upon what 
question are they deeply agitated 
at the present time? It is not 
a question of bettering their own 
condition. Are they seeking to obtain 
old age pensions or employers’ liability 
legislation, or anything to better their 
own position in life { No ; they are 
deeply concerned, on one subject, and one 
subject alone, and that is the danger 
to Protestantism and the danger to the 
national Church. They are staunch Con- 
servatives, but they place their religion 
above politics. They are Churchmen, but 
they will not support the Church of Eng- 
land if it ceases to be the Protestant 
Church, and if they find that the party to 
which they belong is not to be trusted in 
this matter, they will know the reason 
why. Now the question is, what is the 
remedy for this evil ? A remedy has been 
proposed to-night by some of the speakers 
on the other side of the House in Dis- 
establishment, but we are not on this 
side of the House prepared for that. We 
desire to reform and strengthen the 
Church, and not to disestablish her. I 
am one of those who think we need for 
our Church a comprehensive scheme of 
reform. We want self-government for our 
Church, and we want restored to the 
Laity their legitimate right in the man- 
agement of the Church. But what we 
have to do now, is to restore order in 
the Church, and to restore the supremacy 
of the law. The noble Lord, the Member 
for Rochester, asked whether we were 
going to submit to State dictation. I 
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ask how there can possibly be State dicta- 
tion when the State is united to the 
Church ? Is not the Queen the head of 
the Church and the head of the State ? 
How, then, can he speak of Church dicta- 
tion when we are only endeavouring to 
restore the supremacy of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Court, which should govern the 
Church ? Who is to administer thai 
remedy ? No doubt we shall be told that. 
we are to leave it to the Bishops. I do not 
wish to say a word—and, indeed, I shou'd 
be the last person to do it—disrespect- 
fully of the Bishops, having regard not 
only to their high position, but to their 
piety and their learning, which we all re- 
vere, but we must not shut our eyes to 
facts, and I think that we have to ac- 
knowledge this fact, that, lamentable as 
it is, the Bishops have ceased to enjoy the 
confidence of the people as a whole. The 
Bishops are no doubt beginning to see 
that a change is desirable, but only 
twelve months ago the Bishop of London 
was telling the parishioners that if they 
did not like to go to one church they 
could go to another. The Bishops are 
anxious to remedy this, and they are 
anxious to be placed in the posi- 
tion of arbitrators and judges. But 
there is this qualification” wanted in 
a judge, and that is, that he should 
have the confidence of those among 
whom he administers justice. We have 
this difficulty with regard to the Bishops, 
that they are not men of trained 
judicial minds, and they are not accus- 
tomed to dealing with controverted 
points. Not only this, but they are swaye| 
by theological basis. It is quite right. and 
proper that they should be, but that, te 
my mind, disqualifies them for the position 
of judges to decide such questions as 
these. Then, again, the Bishops are all 
so divided in opinion that there is no 
security for equality of treatment. In 
cne diocese a matter might be decided in 
ene way, and when you go to the next 
diocese you will find it decided m another 
way. What we want is one law ad- 
ministered by a perfectly impartial court. 
There is one other disqualification of the 
Bishops to which I should like to refer 
before leaving this matter, and that is the 
feeling that they have to a large extent, 
been mixed up with the practices upon 
which they now have to pronounce judg- 
ment. We have heard that the Bishops 
are about to introduce! a: Bill to reform 
the Ecclesiastical Courts. In __ this 
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matter I venture to say that it would be 
a mistake to rely upon the Bishops, and 
I believe that if the Government—and I 
say it with great respect—are relying 
upon the Bishops to put an end to this 
crisis, I believe they are leaning on a 
broken reed. I do not see any other 
remedy than that the matter should 
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be dealt with by Parliament. I 
ask the Government, how are they 
going to deal with this matter ? 
Are they going to allow it to 


drift ? If they do it will get from 
bad to worse. Are they going to take 
the matter into their own hands to deal 
with it as they think necessary in the 
interests of the Church as a whole? If 
not, are they going to allow facilities to 
private Members to deal with the 
matter ? There is an impression abroad 
that the agitation will subside. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s words have 
been alluded to, and I will quote them. 
The Archbishop said— 


“ He did not believe that the agitation was so 
deep as sometimes it was supposed to be. It 
was rather hot, no doubt, but he thought the 
heat would evaporate after a little while.” 


I am convinced, however, that in this 
case the wish was father to the thought, 
but the heat will not evaporate until 
the evil is redressed. I claim, therefore, 
that the Government should tell us 
what they intend to do, and I venture 
also to say that nothing will satisfy the 
Protestant Laity of this country but 
prompt action to restore and maintain 
the supremacy of the law. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND 
E.): All I have to 
say in a very few 
the discussion deals with a ques- 
tion in whch I am not closely in- 
terested, and with a Church to which I do 
not belong. I do not propose for a single 
moment to offer any opinion as to 
whether the charges made by the honour- 
able Gentleman the Member for Flint 
are rightly made or not. I do not desire 
to discuss the question as to whether the 
recklessness indulged in by a section of 
the members of the Church of England 
is legal or illegal; but I desire, in a few 
words, briefly to enter a protest against 
the thoroughly unfair, and, I am bound 
to say, extremely irritating way in which 
the Church to which I belong has been 
dragged into this discussion, and into 
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other discussions of the same kind. I 
listened this afternoon with great respect 
to the speech of the honourable Gentle- 
man the Member for Flint, and I felt as 
I listened to that speech, as I am sure 
every other honourable Member of the 
House did, that he was actuated by high 
conscientious motives, and he believed 
that he was doing what he considered to 
be his duty. I did, however, deeply re- 
gret that, not for the first time, the 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
Flint, in endeavouring to reform, as he 
thinks it ought to be reformed, his own 
Church, the Church of England, did 
not hesitate to make references, not in- 
tentionally, I have no doubt, of an insult- 
ing nature, to the Church to which a not 
inconsiderable section of Members of this 
House belong. The honourable Gentle- 
man, from time to time, made references 
of an extremely irritating character to 
the Catholic Church. He referred over 
and over again to that Church in what I 
must describe as somewhat contempiuuis 
terms. Well, really, Mr. Speaker, I 
wonder what would be the effect if some 
other Member of this House, in a speech, 
were to make slighting and sneering 
references regarding the Church of Eng- 
land. I have no intention of doing so, 
but I know if I referred in a sneering way 
to the fact that the head of the Church of 
England is the Queen of this country ; if 
I asked how it could be expected that she, 
in spiritual matters, was an authority in 
the Church of England ; if I asked these 
questions, or made these references, 
Protestant ‘gentlemen in this House 
might, I think, with some reason, have 
cause to complain that I was saying some- 
thing which was not acceptable to them, 
and which I ought to have left unsaid. 
In the same way, in discussing this ques- 
tion of how the Church of England is to 
be governed and ruled, Catholic Members 
in this House have some right to expect 
that references of an irritating and sneer- 
ing character should not be made with 
regard to the head .of the religion to 
which they belong and to which they owe 
allegiance. 


*Mr. SAMUEL SMITH: I think my 
honourable Friend is mistaken, because 
nothing was said by me to irritate the 
feelings of any Roman Catholic. I may 
say that I strove to my very utmost to 
avoid doing that, and I do not think that 
I made any irritating references to 


Mr. W. Redmond. 
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Popery. I did read some quotations, and 
possibly the irritating language was con- 
tained in them, but in my own remarks 
I did all in my power to avoid saying any- 
thing calculated to injure the feelings of 
Roman Catholics. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: The 
honourable Gentleman will do me the 
justice of remembering that I stated, at 
the commencement of my remarks, that 
I acquitted him of any intention of being 
either irritating or even insulting, but 
his remarks, not only in this Debate, but 
in other Debates on the same subject. 
have had that effect, and very widely 
have had that effect amongst large 


numbers of the people of this 
country, and also of Ireland and 
other portions of the Empire. The 


honourable Gentleman and his friends 
claim that certain practices indulged in 
by certain Ministers of the Church of 
England are illegal. They claim that 
these Ministers have 


acted in 
a way which is not in _ accor- 
dance with their ordination vows. 


That may be so for all I know. The 
charge may be perfectly grounded, and 
that objection should be taken to certain 
practices of the Church of England which 
are against the law of the country may be 
perfectly just and perfectly reasonable. 
But I think I am entitled to say that 
the charges made by the honourable 
Gentleman, the Member for Flint, and his 
friends have not been confined to an 
objection to these practices which ar 
illegal in the Church of England, but they 
have gone beyond that, and with regard 
to these practices generally they have 
used observations of a most insulting 
kind to those people who in their owa 
religion practice these things. For 
instance, the honourable Gentleman, by 
inference, and his friends, have cast ridi- 
cule upon practices which may be wrong 
in the Church of England according t» 
the law, but which are practices that are 
legitimate and sacred in the Catholic 
Church. I think, without entering into 
the question as to whether the Ministers 
of the Church of England are right or 
wrong in adopting these practices, that 
when Catholics hear these practices mis- 
represented,whether inside or outside the 
Church of England, they are entitled to 
point out these misrepresentations. An 
inaccurate interpretation has been put 
upon a certain religious practice by the 
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honourable Gentleman the Member for 
Flint. By inference he has passed ihe 
greatest ridicule on certain practices,with 
regard to which he has even used ihe 
word “ tomfoolery.” 


*Mr. S. SMITH: I used that ex- 
pression not in connection with these 
practices, but solely in connection with 
the “Benediction of the Holy Fire,” which 
was conducted in the dark in a London 
church. That paragraph was left out of 
The Times report, and the word “tom- 
foolery ” appeared to apply to something 
else. All I did was simply to apply it to 
this particular service. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: There is 
nothing farther from my _ intention 
than to misrepresent anything in the 
slightest degree which the ,honourable 
Gentleman has said. What I wish to de 
is to enter my emphatic protest, as a 
Member representing a constituency 
almost wholly Catholic, against observa- 
tions of a character which are calculated 
to bring into public ridicule practices 
which are indulged in and largely up- 
held in this country and in this Empire 
generally. Now, for instance, the honour- 
able Gentleman has referred sneering!y 
to the worship of images, and he has 
instanced that as a reason why he should 
claim that certain sections of the Church 
of England are going, as he calls ‘t, 
Romeward. I say it is a most insulting 
and outrageous thing that, at this time of 
the nineteenth century, a Gentleman in 
the position of the honourable Mem- 
ber for Flint should say that there is 
such a thing as the worship of 
images indulged in by the Roman 
Catholics of this country. I say the 
charge is that the Roman Catholics of 
this country and the Empire ar: in- 
dulging in what would be little short of 
absolute idolatry, and that to-day is a 
monstrous misrepresentation and _ in- 
justice. I say we no more worship 
images than any other Members of this 
House indulge in idolatry when, in pass- 
ing by the statue of Her Majesty in the 
House of Lords, they show a certain 
amount of reverence for her. I say it 
is a monstrous thing to charge us with 
idolatry, and I protest against it. I 
have heard the honourable Gentleman 
the Member for Flint refer to the wor- 
ship of the Virgin. I challenge the 


honourable Member in this House to 
substantiate that statement, or to give 
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one iota of proof that the people who 
avow the Catholic religion do anything 
of the kind. No such thing is ever done 
in the Catholic Church, for anything 
of that kind would be contrary to the 
elementary doctrines of the Catholic 
Church. It is a hard thing that Catholic 
Members should be obliged to sit here 
and hear the religion of their fore- 
fathers and their country misrepresented 
in this way. The honourable Gentleman 
has also referred to the confessional. I 
don’t say whether the confessional is a 
legal thing in connection with the 
Church of England or not, but what [ 
do say is this, that any self-respecting 
Catholic would utter a word of 
protest when a Gentleman in the 
position of the honourable Member 
for Flint does not hesitate to get 
up and describe the confessional 
as ‘a demoralising institution,” and 
declares that the practice of it is calcu- 
lated to lead to underhand methods 
among the population of the country. 
The honourable Gentleman the Member 
for Flint said these things. Now the 
confessional is practised in the Cathclic 
Church, and what I say is that he should 
have confined his observations to that 
institution as practised in the Church of 
England, and he should have left it per- 
fectly clear that his colleagues in this 
House and his fellow subjects in this 
Empire who follow .a religion which 
believes in the confessional as a vital 
institution of their Church, that they 
should not be subjected to taunts and 
annoyance on that score. The honour- 
able Gentleman, in his speech yesterday, 
wound up by referring, as he has referred 
frequently, to the convents in this 
country. Well, I must say, and I am 
not at all ashamed of it, that I was 
tempted to make these observations 
especially by the references of the 
honourable Gentleman to the convents 
of this country. It is not the first time 
that he has so adverted, in the course of 
his speech as reported in 7'he Times, to 
convents, and he refers to an outrage, 
which he declares took place in a con- 
vent in this country, in which an 
unfortunate woman he describes was 
brutally flogged with a cat-of-nine-tails, 
and with a cruelty he had never heard 
surpassed before; and he calls upon 
the Government to have an official in- 
spection made of the convents in this 
country. 
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*Mr. S. SMITH: The convent to] not, under the circumstances, utter a pro- 
which I referred was that of Father| test against what has been said in this 


Ignatius, of Llanthony Abbey, who is a 
Ritualistic priest. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: I gather from 
the honourable Gentleman’s explana- 
tion that he was not referring to a 
Catholic convent. It is perfectly well 
known that in this country the great 
majority of convents are Catholic con- 
vents, and it is perfectly well known 
that when reference is made outside this 
House to such institutions it is generally 
understood that the reference is made 
to Catholic institutions. As reported in 
The Times, the honourable Gentleman’s 
reference to this particular case of out- 
rage, which he says occurred in a 
Ritualistic convent, does not distinctly 
state in the context that he was referring 
to an Anglican or Protestant convent, 


and the general acceptance of his 
statement would be that he was re- 
ferring to a Catholic convent. And 


I say this especially in view of the 
fact that we know that charges of this 
kind have been made upon most dis- 
reputable and perjured evidence with 
reference to Catholic convents, for many 
years past, by people totally unworthy 
of belief. I am _ glad, even if the 
honourable Gentleman did not refer to 
convents of the Catholic Church, that i 
have made this speech, because I have 
drawn from him the statement that he 
was not referring to the convents of our 
religion. Had he not given that explana- 
tion I would have appealed to gentlemen 
who represent this Government in Ireland 
to say whether it is not the fact that the 
convents so frequently sneered at by 
gentlemen in this House, in Debates on 
the government of the Church, have 
borne the greatest part in works of 
charity and utility throughout not only 
Ireland, but this country and other parts 
ef the Eiupire, and so far from their 
being commented upon in a sneering 
way, every one must admit that Catholic 
convents have been characterised above 
everything else for the excellence of 
their management and for the magnifi- 
cence of the public service which they 
have done for the educational work of 
this Empire. I have myself many dear 
and near relatives in these convents in 
this country, andI know the work that 
they are doing. I think it would be out- 
rageous if I, as an Irish Catholic, did 
Mr. W. Redmond. 





Debate. The honourable Gentleman who 
seconded the Amendment made some 
references to the deep intrigues of the 
Church of Rome in this country, and to 
the subtle influences that are at work 
everywhere to undermine the religious 
convictions of the people here. That was 
a grave statement to make, and I must 
confess that I listened with no little 
interest and curiosity to see what evi- 
dence he would adduce to prove it. But 
thc only testimony, evidently, which he 
had to give the House in support of it 
was a letter which he said he casually 
observed last evening in a Liverpool 
newspaper—a letter written by an ex- 
Spanish priest, a gentleman whose name 
he did not even give us, but who, 
he stated, had left the Roman 
Catholic Church. He: asked the 
British House of Commons, and 
he asked Her Majesty's Government, 
to base their opinion and to come to a 
conclusion as to the alleged iniquity of 
the Church of Rome on a letter which 
he found in a Liverpool newspaper, 
written by some precious ex-Spanish 
priest, with regard to whose career, as 
well as his capability of forming an 
opinion, he left us completely in the 
dark. We know perfectly well about 
these ex-priests. We know very well 
about those escaped nuns who, having 
become unworthy, have been dismissed 
and repudiated by their co-religionists, 
and who go through this country preach- 
ing the most infamous lies with regard 
to the Church out of which they have 
been drummed for their bad conduct. 
All this may go down very well in cer- 
tain districts, among ignorant audi- 
ences, but I mistake the House of Com- 
mons very much, after 15 years’ 
membership, if it would come to any 
conclusion, or arrive at any opinion 
against the Church to which I belong, 
on the unsupported evidence of a certain 
ex-Spanish priest who, having left his 
own country for probably his country’s 
good, comes to England and writes 
letters to a Liverpool newspaper. I 
apologise for having spoken at such 
great length. I will conclude by saying 
that, while it is no part of my business, 
or, as far as I can see, the business of 
any gentleman professing the Catholic 
religion, to say, one way or the other, 
how the Protestant Church is to be 
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governed, or what practices are to be 
put down, it is our business, and I do 
not apologise as a Catholic for having 
attempted to refute some of the mis- 
representations which have been intro- 
duced into this Debate with regard to 
our religion. 


CotonEL SANDYS: The honourable 
Gentleman complains that our state- 
ments are unsupported by evidence. I 
should like to have the evidence for the 
statements he has made. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: The _honour- 
able and gallant Member wants evidence 
of my statements with regard to the inter- 
pretation which has been put upon the 
action of the Catholic Church. I 
should be glad, if I had time, to give 
him a little education. I do say, how- 
ever, that when a gentleman makes an 
attack upon the doctrines of a Church 
he ought at least beforehand to make 
himself acquainted with the most ele- 
mentary teachings of that Church. And 
with regard to evidence of statements I 
have made, if he can show me, at any 
time or place, that any such things as 
the worship of images, the worship of 
the Virgin, and the demoralising 
character of the Confession are practised 
in the Catholic religion, I will admit 
that I am wrong. But he knows per- 
fectly well that he cannot prove it. 
Some gentlemen have asked for penal 
legislation to prevent certain practices. 
I will give them the benefit of our ex- 
perience in Ireland with regard to Acts 
of Parliament directed against religious 
practices. By penal legislation you can- 
not change men’s opinions, you cannot 
change their consciences, you cannot up- 
set their deep-seated convictions on mat- 
ters of religion ; and I tell you here that 
you will not be able to put down the 
lighting of candles or the sprinkling of 
water, or any of the other practices 
which are so stirring the Church of 
England at the present moment by any 
number of Acts of Parliament. The 
forces of Parliament were used, and 
everything that savagery and cruelty 


could suggest was tried in_ the 
way of penal legislation in _ Ire- 
land against our Church. It was 


banned under the law, we were not 
allowed to practise anything connected 
with our religion, but the result of all 
your penal legislation in regard to those 
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things you objected to, and against 
which you directed your Acts of Parlia- 
ment, is that they are now more freely 
practised in Ireland than they would 
have been, probably, had they not been 
attacked. When we see the House of 
Commons, with its duty of managing 
the affairs of this Empire, having its 
time taken up by such momentous ques- 
tions as when candles are or are not to 
be lighted, or as to what particular dress 
is to b2 worn at a particular ceremony, 
or whether any special dress is to be 
worn at all—when we hear these things 
debated in Parliament, and when we find 
that these matters are the cause of strife 
and confusion in the Church of England, 
we, 28 Irish Catholics, can only feel more 
pride and satisfaction than we have ever 
felt before that we have alwavs adhered 
to the rock of our religion, which is not 
to be distracted by the contemptible 
and trifling things now threatening the 
Church of this country. 


*Mr. CRIPPS (Gloucestershire, 
Stroud): I do not think that any Mem- 
ber of this House has spoken merely 
with the object of attacking the Roman 
Catholic Church. What has been said 
has been put forward on conscientious 
grounds, and certainly the points which 
have been raised by the honour- 
able Member for Flintshire are of 
exceeding importance to those who 
hold the faith that I hold, 
and who believe that the future 
of the English Church is to a great 
extent bound up with the proper 
settlement of these questions. There 
cannot be any doubt in the mind of 
anyone who desires the permanence of 
the English Church that in the interests 
of peace and conciliation, as against 
bitterness and strife, these questions 
should be settled. It is of extreme im- 
portance, therefore, to understand what 
the present issue is, and to endeavour to 
ascertain what is the best remedy to be 
applied. There have been two lines of 
thought running through the discussion 


this evening. There has been the 
wider line of thought which occu- 
pied part of the brilliant rhetori- 
cal effort of the honourable Mem- 


ber for East Fife, who appeared to 
arrive at the conclusion that the 
spiritual revival which was now actu- 
ating a great many men in this country 
could only find its development under 
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the system of Disestablishment. I do 
not think that this is the occasion to 


discuss a great question of that kind, 


and with all respect for the 
brilliant wit and rhetoric of the 
honourable Member, it did seem 


to me that his speech was but little 


germane to the discussion to-night. 
I should like to say this in answer 
to him, that I think it has been 


apparent in the whole course of this 
Debate that there is within the limits 
of the Church of England such a broad 
tolerance that no one who has listened 
to the discussion can come to any con- 
clusion other than that you could hardly 


have a system or constitution under 
which earnest thought and opinion 
could have freer play. I think 
it is extremely important—-and in 


this, probably, every Member of this 
House will agree—that lawlessness 
should be put an end to. We cannot 
tolerate men receiving remuneration 
from the emoluments of the Church 
of England and at the same time break- 
ing their ordination vows. But a great 
distinction must and ought to be drawn 
between matters of opinion which come 
within the wide field of our Church’s 
constitution, and matters of lawlessness 
which take its members outside that con- 
stitution. And unless we keep these 
two points distinct, instead of Debates 
of this kind being of value, and, I be- 
lieve, of great value, as regards the 
future of the Church, they may stir up 
a spirit of dissidence and strife. The 
Amendment of the honourable Member 
for Flintshire suggests that, having re- 
gard to the lawlessness prevailing in 
the Church, some fresh legislation is 


necessary, and it is to this that I 
wish to direct my _ observations. 
Before I come to the question of 


the extent to which this lawlessness 
prevails, let me appeal to the opinion 
which he appealed to more than once—I 


mean the opinion of the right 
honourable Member for West Mon- 
mouth. And what did the right honour- 


able Member say? What did he say 
after having a fuller knowledge, perhaps, 
of these topics than almost any other 
Member of this House? He said, “I 
have never advocated fresh legislation. 
I regard it as superfluous.” These are 
the words of the right honourable 
Gentleman the honourable Member 
for West Monmouth, to whom 


Mr. Cripps. 
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the honourable Member for Flint ap- 


pealed in the course of his speech. And 
he went beyond that in his later letter: 


“The law as it stands is amply suff- 
cient.” And he made that statement 
because, according to his own view, 


public discussion upon this question and 
the public opinion which had been 
raised would be sufficient to put into 
force the ample powers which the 
Bishop possesses at the present moment. 
That was his deliberate opinion, and | 
would ask the honourable Member for 
Flint, who said he was guided 
by the opinions of the right honourable 
Member for West Monmouth, whether, 
in the face of that, he can press 
this Amendment, which not only deals 
with prevailing lawlessness, but asks 
for fresh legislation in the very teeth of 
the opinion of the right honourable Mem- 
ber to whom he appeals. Now, Sir, let 
me say a word or two first of all on 
the question of prevailing law- 
lessness. I for my _ part believe 
that the extent of this lawlessness has 
been very much exaggerated. I quite 
agree that there are different opinions 
upon this point, but I should like to say 
one or two words upon what was said 
by the honourable Member for Flint, 
and quote a passage from a declaration 
of the Archbishop of York, a passage 
which was accepted by the right honour- 
able Member to whom I have already 
referred. What was said by the honour- 
able Member for Flint opposite? Did 
he bring forward an indictment which 
in any sense proved his case as to the 
widely-prevailing spirit of lawlessness in 
the Church? I listened, I believe, to 
every word he uttered. He read extracts 
from a large series of publications, and 
I appeal to any Member of this House 
whether mere extracts of that kind 
obtained from publications, some of 
which have no weight at all, can be 


appealed to as though they con- 
firmed the honourable Member 
opposite as to the extent of the 


prevailing lawlessness in the Church at 
the present moment. And what were 
the assertions he made? I think 
perhaps in an examination of his state- 
ments we may apply the touchstone of 
truth as regards his indictment as a 
whole. I heard him, to my astonish- 
ment, make one statement. He said in 
the southern counties so much did this 
lawlessness prevail, that so far as the 
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Laity of the Church was concerned, they 
must either go to a Nonconformist 
place of worship or abstain from going 
to Church at all. I should like to know 
how any honourable Member desirous 
of presenting a true picture could 
have made a statement of that descrip- 
tion. I am acquainted, at any rate, 
with two of those southern counties, and 
I doubt whether in either one or the 
other there is a single case of lawlessness 


at all. And I may mention for 
the benefit of the honourable 
Member—perhaps it may appeal to 





him—that in one of those counties, 
where my constituents are, I had a 
case brought to my notice. It was not 
a case of lawlessness; it was a case of 
extreme Low Church, and the objection 
made in that case was that you might 
as well have a Nonconformist as the 
particular clergyman who was performing 
the service at the church. My answer 
to that was, and I think it would be the 
same in many cases, that it was 
not a case of lawlessness at all; nothing 
that that clergyman had done was not 
within the limits of the constitution of 
the Church of England. It is merely 
that the view which he formed was that 
of the extreme Low Church Party. I will 
never myself be a party to any legisla- 
tion which would drive out of our Church 
either one party or the other. The great 
mass of members of our Church are 
moderate men. They are men who love 
the Church for the good it has done; 
they love it for the position in which it 
stands—half way perhaps between the 
extremes on either side—and as moderate 
men they are content to allow the fullest 
possible liberty of conscience. At the 
same time they are determined to put 
an end to anything like lawlessness or 
disobedience of the ordination vows. 
Now, Sir, starting from that point of 
view, let us see how the matter stands. 
I have not heard one single speaker up 
to this point deal with the question 
whether existing powers are sufficient or 
whether fresh legislation is required. i 
want to appeal to the House on this 
point. I agree with the right honour- 
able Member who has spoken, and who 
has written so many letters on this 
subject, that there is ample power at the 
present time; that no fresh legislavion 
is necesary, and I think that this would 
be a disastrous time to suggest fresh 
legislation. Let us deal with the 
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power as it is at the present moment. In 
the first place, anyone who knows the con: 
stitutional law of the Church of England 
must draw a distinction between the 
coercive powers of the Bishops and the 
disciplinary powers which they exer- 
cise in order to keep the 
Church within the true limits and 
constitution of its doctrine. The 
noble Lord the Member for Rochester 
gave striking examples of what has been 
done by the authority of the Bishops, 
and it is to that authority that I look 
for the future safeguarding of the 
Church of England. Now what 
has been done in Convocation 
bv the Archbishop? What was done 
yesterday in Convocation? I do not 
think the House could have understood 
the real meaning of the step which has 
been taken. It certainly was not under- 
stood by some honourable Member on 
the other side who referred to this 
matter as if he thought that the Arch- 
bishop had not any right to take any 
such step. Of course, as far as the 
coercive power of the State is concerned, 
the Archbishop has no power to act as 
a coercive agent. He proposes to 
exercise his power from a_ different 
point of view, and to exercise it, 
to my mind, from a much more effec- 
tual point of view. There are a large 
number of matters in connection with 
the doctine and ritual of the Church 
of England that can be dealt with in the 
best way, not by coercive legislation, not 
by a system of penalties, not by invoking 
the arm of the State, but by appeals 
made to those who are the ecclesiastical 
superiors, the chief guardians of the 
honour and ritual of the Church. The 
Archbishop has simply strengthened this 
position, and I admit I look for the 
greatest benefit from what he is propos- 
ing. It has been stated to-night that the 
different Bishops in their different 
dioceses may take different views on 
questions of doctrine and ritual, and that 
there may be some excuse if a clergyman 
in one diocese is unable to agree with 
the particular views of his Bishop. The 
proposal of the Archbishop is to promote 
uniformity in the exercise of ecclesias- 
tical powers, and I believe myself that 
one of the most effective steps has 
been taken which could be sug- 
gested in order both to put down 
lawlessness and to preserve the true 
doctrine of the Church of England. 
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Now this, of course, is a non-coercive 
power. It is a power which has been 
exercised in the past, and which is likely 
to be a still more fruitful source of unity 
and conciliation in the future. There 
have been two points touched upon to- 
night upon both of which I should like 
‘to say one or two words. The veto of 
the Bishops has been criticised, and 
criticised very freely, by the right 
honourable Gentleman who spoke from 
the Bench opposite. I should like to 
know what his experience or knowledge 
has been as to the extent to which the 
veto of the Bishops has been exercised. 
I should like to know whether he 
read the statement made only yesterday 
by the Archbishop of York as to the 
number of times the veto has been exer- 
cised. As one who has had experience 
in legal matters connected with the 
Church, and whose knowledge extends to 
questions of this kind, I do not believe 
that statistics could be obtained showing 
that the exercise of his veto by 
a Bishop has been any source of 
danger or difficulty. I should like to 
say one other word upon this point. 
You would have a regular chaos as 
regards Church government if you do 
away with the veto of the Bishops. 
This veto is not a matter which was 
started in the Act of 1840. It is not 
a matter settled in the Public Worship 
Regulation Act of 1874. Everyone who 
has studied the canon law of this 
country, and who knows what the consti- 
tution of this Church really is, knows 
that from the time of the Reformation— 
I do not go back before that date, it is 
not necessary—down to the present 
day, there has always been, and 
properly been, this power of veto by the 
Bishops in order to protect the Clergy 
against vexatious action. It is hardly 
possible, after the expression of opinion 
which has been given to-night, to see 
how the Church could be administered 
in the best way if a veto of this kind 


was in any way interfered with. I am 
perfectly satisfied that no one who 
has had experience in these mat- 
ters, no one who knows’ what 
the course of litigation has been 


during the last few years on this ques- 
tion, will come forward and assert that 
from his experience and knowledge the 
veto of the Bishops ought to be taken 
away. Now, Sir, there is only one other 
point as regards the powers of the State 
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at the present time. I admit that upon 
this point I take a different view 
from that expressed by the noble Lord 
the Member for Rochester, if I followed 
him correctly. I think it is right that 
there should be a Court such as the 
Privy Council representing the  svu- 
premacy of the Queen, and Her Majesty’s 
supremacy is undoubtedly to be recog- 
nised as much in matters ecclesiastical 
as in matters civil. The Archbishops 
and Bishops of our Church have not been 
agreed on matters of dogma. Up to the 
date of the Reformation there was always 
an appeal to Rome. In the time of 
Herry VIII. the appeal was charged to 
the King, and how was this appeal exer- 
cised? Up to the date of William IV. 
it was exercised by the King appointing 
a special Court in each case, called the 
Court of Delegates. From the time 
of William IV. the Privy Council wes 
the Court, and then as late as 1876, 
when a committee was reconstituted for 
this purpose, it was reconstituted in such 
a form that it should contain a large 
number of ecclesiastical assessors. But 
let me make this one further point. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that any 
Court, whether the Privy Council or any 
other, declares what is the doctrine 
or ritual of the Church. That is neither 
the duty nor the right of any Court. 


What the Court simply does is to 
interpret the intention ‘of the 
Church Constitution. That is an 
entirely different matter from 


creating the doctrine or the ritual. I 
do not see the honourable Member ior 
Flint in the House at the present 
moment, but let me appeal to any other 
Nonconformist present. Take the case 
of some Nonconformist community with 
reference to which there is a trust deed. 
If a question arises whether the 
particular doctrine of the community is 
in accordance with the terms of the trust 
deed under which it is created, that is a 
matter which must be decided by an 
appeal to the regularly constituted 
tribunal. But that authority does not 
create; it merely interprets. To that 
extent it seems to me you must have 
the supremacy of the King or the Queen 
in matters ecclesiastical as well as in 
matters civil. I should like to make my 
own view thoroughly clear that the Court 


does not create or decide what 
the doctrine or ritual is to be, 
but takes the doctrine or ritual 
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as laid down, and _ declares soa foe was a very serious one, and one 
true interpretation. Under these circum-| which required. the earnest and im- 
stances I want to know what is the need | mediate attention of the House and the 
for fresh legislation? Because that is| country, because of its extent and 
the gist of the Amendment of the!gravity. The whole speech of the 
honourable Member for Flint. The right |honourable Member was directed to 


honourable Member for West Monmouth! minimising the situation; to an attempt 
g 3 I 





thinks fresh legislation is not necessary. 
He thinks there are ample powers at the 
present time, and that it would be a 
mistake to suggest that fresh legislation 
is necessary. And why? He says that 
public opinion has been stirred up on 
this point, and that public opinion react- 
ing upon the Bishops will bring about all 
the control that either Clergy or Laity 
desire on questions of this kind. I will 
quote for a moment what was said by 
the First Lord of the Treasury when 
speaking, I think, at Manchester. He 
said that nothing was wanting at 
the present moment except power and 
discretion on the part of the Bishops. 

We ought to realise that there are 
difficulties in questions of this kind, that 
there are nice points to deal with, and 
that the Bishops to whom the Church 
of England has committed all questions 
of this kind ought to act not only 
courageously, but with every possible 
discretion. Now, Sir, in these circum- 
stances I should deprecate any mention in 
the Queen’s Speech of any fresh legis- 
lation. .[ look to a great future 
in the Church of England. I 
look upon the Church as a_ great 
element for good in the education of the 
I reverence her 
for the good she has done, and I rever- 
ence her for the good I expect she will 
do; but I think that her influence may 
be interfered with, I think Disestablish- 
ment may be brought about, if, in a fit 
of panic, and because undoubtedly there 
are some evils at the present moment, we 
disregard the great historical past, dis- 
regard the legislative powers that are 
in existence, and introduce others which 
are not only not wanted, but such as may 
operate for harm and the destruction of 
the Church herself. 

*Lorp FE. FITZMAURICE (Wilts, 
Cricklade): The honourable and learned 
Member who has just sat down has, I 
think, introduced a new and, to a certain 





extent, unexpected element into this! 


Debate, because, until he rose, every 
honourable Member of the House, on 
whichever side he sat, had at least agreed 
that the question before the House to- 





to prove that there is nothing which 
could not be settled with a little legal 
and ecclesiastical rose-water. But, Sir, 
I do not require to go beyond what we 
have read in the papers this morning, on 
the highest ecclesiastical authority, in 
order to find an answer to the honour- 
able and learned Member. It might be 
out of order for me to allude to what 
has taken place in the proceedings of 
another place, but I may be within the 
limits of order in alluding to a discus- 
sion which took place yesterday at the 
Church House. What brought all the 
great authorities of the Church together 
yesterday? In one account of the pro- 
ceedings they are described as an inte- 
resting mixture of things medizval and 
things modern: the Archbishop on his 
throne; the surrounding Bishops on 
wicker chairs. The question discussed 
was of the most urgent and pressing 
necessity ; and why, Sir, in the House of 
Commons at the very commencement of 
the Session, when no one would desire 
otherwise than to give facilities to the 
Government to proceed with the 
ordinary business, and why, also, 
in another place, are discussions upon 
this question now going on! Why, ex- 
cept because in this House and also 
in the country at large, which we 
represent, the situation is felt to be of 
the most extreme gravity, and requiring 
immediate attention. Therefore, Sir, I 
pass by the specious argument of 
the honourable and learned Member, 
when he told us that ail we have got to 
do is to have a little patience and to 
trust to the wisdom of the canon law 
and the ecclesiastical lawyers. Will the 
honourable Member pardon me if I 
relate an incident which happened a few 
vears ago, when the late Lord Chancellor 
Westbury was still alive? There was a 
discussion in another place, and some- 
body quoted the canon law. And what 
did that great legal authority sav in 
reply? He described it as an “ oily and 
saponaceous nothing.” Yet we are asked 
by the honourable and learned Member 
to trust the settlement of this question 
to the tender mercies of the canon law, 
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which has been described as an “ oily and 
saponaceous nothing.” Sir, I do not 
wish to enter upon a discussion of the 
intricate points, some of which have been 
touched upon by the honourable and 
learned Member, nor do I wish to take 
up the time of the House, especially at 
this hour of the evening, by reading 
long extracts, either from the proceed- 
ings of the English Church Union or 
from any other books introduced into this 
Debate, because I am inclined to think 
that what the House thinks is that it is 
not a matter of small detail, but that 
we are concerned to-night with broad 
.and grave issues. If we are to indulge 
in the refinements of casuistical and 
theological argument, we may perhaps 
resemble rather a Church House than 
a House of Commons. We _ have 
heard, Sir, the general feelings of the 
people of this country upon the issues 
before us. If we desire enlightenment 
upon the smaller details of the contro- 
versy we know where to find it, but here 
to-night we approach this question be- 
cause throughout the country, as I 
believe, irrespective of Party, there is a 
. Strong desire that here in this House it 
should be put on record in some way 
that we believe that if the Church of 
England is to maintain its position as 
an Established Church, it must also 
maintain its Protestant character. Now 
I hope that the honourable Member for 
East Clare will not think that because I 
say that I am, therefore, by implication 
making an attack upon the Roman 
Catholic religion. The honourable 
Member may rest assured that we in 
this Debate on this side of the House 
know perfectly well how to distinguish 
between a Church like the Roman 
Catholic Church, which has its own 
theology, and its own system, and its 
own Courts, and which obeys them, and 
those parts of the Church of England 
which are now, if I may use such an 
expression, rising in rebellion against 
the whole to which they owe their 
position and their life in this country. 
The Roman Catholic Church exercises, 
no doubt, a stern discipline over the 
priests who belong to it. That is its 
own business. The complaint against 
the Church of England is that it does 
not know how to control the recalcitrant 
priests of its own body, and my honour- 
zble Friend who put down this Amend- 
ment desires to ask Her Majesty’s 
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Government, as he is fully entitled to do, 
what measures they intend to take in 
order to restore order within the Estab- 
lished Church. There is nothing incon- 
sistent in his attitude, if I may be 
allowed to say so, with that of my 
honourable Friend the Member for West 
Fife. Everybody, like the honour- 
able Member for West Fife, is 
perfectly entitled to hold that the 
Disestablishment and Disendowment 
of the Church is in the long run the 
best way out of its difficulties, but at 
the same time he, as a practical man, 
might be perfectly ready to say with the 
honourable Member who has put down 
this Amendment that at this moment 
we are not within immediate sight, 
to say the least, of Disestablishment. 
Does any Member of this House, what- 
ever his opinions are, expect to see the 
Church Disestablished this year, or next 
year? Does he even expect that a 
majority in favour of Disestablishment 
wil] be returned at the next Election? 
It is possible, but we are not dealing 
with possibilities, but, as practical men, 
we are dealing with probabilities. Now, 
I am one of those who before now has 
voted for Disestablishment, and I would 
be perfectly prepared to vote for it 
again, but I am not able to say that 
because I am in favour of Disestablish- 
ment, and believe it to be the true 
remedy, therefore it is my duty to refuse 
to the Church of England the power of 
reforming itself, or to refuse to join my 
honourable Friend who has moved this 
Amendment in calling upon the Govern- 
ment—who are not, and tell us they 
never will be, in favour of Disestablish- 
ment—to put their house and the house 
of the Church of England in order. 
Those who are in favour of Disestablish- 
ment are fully entitled to call upon the 
Government—which is opposed to Dis- 
establishment, which we may assume 
will never, either collectively or indi- 
vidually, propose Disestablishment—to 
take the only alternative to Disestablish- 
ment, unless the condition of the 
Church of England is to continue to be 
a public scandal. Does the honourable 
Member for Stroud, for example, deny 
that excesses have taken place with 








regard to ritual? Does he deny—does 
anybody deny—that doctrines—broad 


as the theology of the Church of 
England is, I admit—materialistic doc- 
trines in regard to the Sacrament have 
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been preached? Does he deny that 
books of devotion containing the most 
extreme sacerdotal views have been 
circulated at the expense of influential 





Church societies, with the greatest 
names upon their committees—and cir- 
culated not only among grown-up 


persons, but also among persons of 
tender years?’ Does he deny that the 
practice of Confession has assumed an 
extent and importance in the Church 
which in former years was unknown? 
Because, if he denies any of these 
things, it would be possible immediately 
to confront him with admissions upon 
the same subjects from the Archbishops 
and Bishops of the Church of England 
themselves. I said a moment ago that 
I am the first to admit that the theology 
of the Church of England is a broad 
theology, and if you compare the posi- 
tion of the Church of England at any 
two periods of history you can without 
difficulty show, as my honourable Friend 
the Member for West Fife indicated, 
that the prevalent theology, the preva- 
lent atmosphere, of the Church of 
England at different times—you 
can measure it almost by the cen- 
turies—has very greatly varied. I quite 
admit that the theology of the time of 
Queen Elizabeth was not that of the 
time of Charles II. I admit that the 
divinity cf the time of Charles II. was 
not the almost Unitarian divinity of the 
last century; and I admit that the broad- 
ness of the theology of the last century 
contrasts very much with both the 
Evangelical revival in the early days of 
this century ‘and the High Church 
revival that we have seen in our own 
day. I admit that it may fairly be 
argued that within the Rubrics and 
Canons and Articles and Prayer Book of 
the Church of England you can find a 
certain amount of justification for the 
inclusion of all these views. But not- 
withstanding that, there are certain 
things which, I believe, despite the 
opinion of my honourable Friend the 
Member for West Fife to the 


contrary —there are certain things 
which you can show _ overstep 
the line. There are certain things 


which, broad as the theology of the 
Church of England is, can be shown to 
be contrary to law, and that is the 
opinion of the Archbishops and Bishops 
of the Church of England themselves ; 
and therefore it is that my honourable 
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Friend who has moved this Amendment, 
who is not himself, as I understand, in 
favour of Disestablishment 

SEVERAL HONOURABLE 
“ Yes.” 

Lorp E. FITZMAURICE: 
said not at present—asks the head 
of the Government, the representa- 
tive of the Government in this House, 
who is not in favour of Disestablish- 
ment also, what measures he intends to 
take in the immediate future to prevent 
a state of things which those who are 
in favour of Disestablishment and those 
who are against it both agree, though 
starting from different points of view, 
to be objectionable and dangerous to the 
State. I say objectiopable and dangerous, 
because what can be more objectionable, 
what can be more dangerous, than that 
you should find a large number of men 
who have sworn in the most solemn 
manner, on the three occasions when a 
clergyman has to take his ordination 
oath, to obey the law in a certain 
manner, and then break that law? 
It is an old saying that you cannot have 
your loaf and eat it also. That is what 
a large section of the High Church 
clergy are desiring to do, and it is that 
which is a public danger, it is that 
which is an open breaking of the law— 
an open defiance of the law. And there 
is yet another aspect of this question, 
and it is one which comes home to 
those who sit on this side of the House, 
irrespective of opinions on _ Dises- 
tablishmert and Disendcowment ; I mean 
the part which the High Church Clergy, 
especially in our rural districts, take in 
regard to the education of the people. 
Let us bear in mind that there are 
8,009 parishes—-I believe that 
number at least—in this country, where 
the whole school accommodation is 
inder control of the Clergy of the 
Church of England or persons immedi- 
ately nominated by them. Well, can it 
be doubted that that gives a most 
formidable power—a power subsidised 
by the State—to enable _ the 
Clergy of the Church of  Eng- 
land, under tke egis and protection 
of the State, to disseminate those doc- 
trines which, even if they be dragged 
by some subtle interpretation within the 
theology of the Church of England, are 
nevertheless essentially distasteful to the 
people of this country, and especially to 
those who believe that the doctrines of 
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the Church of England are not these 
new-fangled doctrines, but the old- 
fashioned doctrines in which they them- 
selves were brought up? I am told that 
there is a conscience clause. That is a 
poor protection to give a child—to give 
a child the choice of getting no religious 
instruction at all, or a religious instruc- 
tion which is disagreeable to his parents, 
sad probably cannot be comprehended 
ty himself. But what I cannot help 
saying is, to me, a dweller as I am in 
the country, one of the most objection- 
able features of this new ecclesiastical 
-novement is that the religious instruc- 
tion which has been given in our schools 
under the control of the Clergy is a 
religious instruction which, in nine cases 
out of ten, is so *complex that it is 
impossible for the children to under- 
stand it. These High Church doctrines 
are things which may be comprehended 
by grown-up people and by theologians, 
but to attempt to drag all these things 
into the education of the young, and, 
above all, of the very young, is a thing 
which, in my opinion, is calculated to 
undermine the very foundations of edu- 
cation and religion itself. Therefore, 
Sir, I think that nobody can complain 
of my honourable Friend having brought 
forward this Amendment. It is intended, 
we all admit, to draw from Her Majesty’s 
Government a clear statement as to what 
course they intend to pursue. We have 
been told by the right honourable 
Gentleman opposite that a conspiracy 
against Protestantism is as ridiculous to 
think of as a conspiracy against the law 
‘of gravitation. Now, I cannot help 
thinking that that comparison was a 
little unworthy of the great abilities of 
the right honourable Gentleman, be- 
cause, after all, he must know perfectly 
well that a comparison drawn from the 
world of exact science—of mathematics, 
or any science of that kind of an exact 
nature—applied to the shifting and un- 
certain world of morals and politics, is 
ene of the most absurd comparisons and 
analogies which you can well invent. A 
conspiracy against the law of gravita- 
tion, of course, is an absurdity; it is 
impossible ; but a conspiracy against the 
Protestant religion is not an impossi- 
bility, and it might not be an absurdity, 
and therefore I trust that if he addresses 
the House he will not attempt to pass 
off this question by misteken analogies 
drawn from fields in which, no doubt, he 
Lord E. Fitzmaurice. 
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has great superiority. I think, Sir, that 
what is felt on this side of the House is 
that the Laity of the Church of England 
and the people of this country at large 
will ask themselves, and are asking 
themselves, what measures the Govern- 
ment intend to take to maintain the 
Protestant character of the Church as an 
Established Church; and if the answer 
to that is in the negative, then I believe 
that the movement in favour of complete 
equality, which many years ago was 
initiated in this House by the late Mr. 
Edward Mial], wiil in all probability 
again start into a new life, and that 
many who at that time, or even now, 
would refuse or regret to have to join in 
such a movement, will feel that their 
only choice, their only chance, of avoid- 
ing the danger which they think greater 
than Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment will be to throw themselves into 
that cause, and that the whole of the 
Protestantism of this country should 
unite in one common effort to protect 
the liberties, civil and religious, of this 
country against the false shepherds who, 
having obtained an entry into the fold, 
have used their privileges and position to 
betray the trust which has been confided 
to them. 


Sm JOHN KENNAWAY (Devon, 
Honiton): Nobody who has watched 
public opinion during the last six 


months can wonder that this subject has 
found entrance into our discussions here 
at the earliest possible day, and I think we 
may congratulate my honourable Friend 
opposite upon having taken this early 
opportunity of introducing it—an oppor- 
tunity of which he has availed himself, 
on the whole with moderation. I think 
that, perhaps, the mistake which he 
made last year has on this occasion led 
him to keep himself very carefully to 
the point. I see a state of things exist- 
ing of a very serious character, which I 
regard entircly from the same aspect 
that he does. We have had a speech 
from my honourable Friend the Member 
for Rochester, drew a delightful 
picture of active Bishops and obedient 
Clergy, minimising the whole situation. 
No doubt it is well that matters should 
be looked at from both peints of view 
if we are to have a true statement of the 
case. And then we had a speech from 
the honourable and learned Gentleman 
the Member for West Fife—a very in- 
teresting picture, drawn by a master 
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hand, of the growth of public opinion 
and of modern thought in the direction 
of casting aside the old-fashioned tram- 
mels. But the really practical point 
before us, I think, is this—whether the 
admitted comprehensiveness of our 
Church of England has not been strained 
beyond what it ever can bear, and 
whether the claim for toleration of 
every kind of religious opinion, ritual, 
and practice is not one that must result 
in bringing about fatal results to the 
Church of England itself, or the Church 
of England as established. We must 
really rceognise that there is, and has been 
for a long time, what was denounced 
long ago by the late Dean Hole as an 
attempt to de-Protestantise the Church 
of England, and to bring it back to 
where it was before the Reformation 
settlement. We glory in that Reforma- 
tion settlement as casting out the 
excrescences and bringing the Church 
back to what we believe it to have been 
—ito its pure and apostolic character. 
And now it cannot be wondered at that 
the present attempt—this attempt 
which has been going on in wilful dis- 
regard of the English Liturgy and the 
religious conviction of the English 
nation—has roused a very strong feeling 
throughout the country. I am sorry 
that the Archbishop minimises that 
feeling. A very eminent prelate told 
me, on the contrary, that in a very few 
weeks the growth of the outburst of 
Protestant opinion had been a perfect 
eye-opener to himself, and he had no 
idea of its existence before it showed 
itself. I think when the Debates upon 
this subject raised on the Benefices Bill 
last summer were going on, the magni- 
tude of this question was very imper- 
fectly realised by the people of this 
country, but we have been educated a 
good deal since then, and there has been 
an awakening of the old spirit which 
showed itself in Reformation times, and 
again still more strongly when King 
James II. sought to drive out Pro- 
testantism and bring back Popery, and 
in so doing initiated the movement 
which cost that monarch his throne. So 
I think we have all been a good deal 
educated in this matter, and the Bishops 
have begun to realise in a way which 
they would not have done before what 
was expected of them. It has been said, 
and very truly said, that they could not 
have gone ahead some year or two back ; 
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it was too much to expect. But we have 
no right to allow them to say that they 
are to be guided entirely by public 
opinion. It was their duty to keep a 
vigilant watch upon those matters, and 
especially to keep their eye on the 
training colleges, which, I am afraid, 
have been seminaries of a good deal of 
what has grown towards Ritualism. And, 
without mentioning any particular 
diocese, no doubt there are dioceses 
which could be pointed out where no 
check whatever has been placed on the 
growth of these practices to which we 
are now becoming alive. But I am 
bound to say that during these last six 
months we have seen individual 
charges of the Bishopg, we have seen the 
united pronouncement, which we welcome 
so much, made just before Christmas, 
and I know myself—from personal in- 
formation I am aware of the fact—that 
individually they have done, and are 
doing now, an enormous amount in the 
way of checking those extravagances, 
which must tend, sooner or later, to a 
very great improvement of the situa- 
tion, and I hope it cannot but make itself 
felt for good. Well, the question really 
for us is this: Will you give them time 
to carry out themselves what I believe 
they are now bent on carrying out, or 
will you rush into legislation, and 
thereby run the risk of bringing about 
a disruption of the Church of England? 
And those who remember what happened 
in Scotland in 1843 may well regard it 
as a warning. Rushing into litigation 
all over the country of a very painful 
character is no light matter. I have 
heard honourable Gentlemen outside 
this House speak as if disobedience was 
to be put down as a matter of military 
discipline, and the instance was given of 
the Sirdar, who, when some chaplain 
refused to conform to the orders that 
were given at a public service, gave him 
five minutes to consider, or he was to be 
marched back ; and they would have the 
Clergy of the Church of England dealt 
with in the same way. I do not think 
public opinion will stand that for a 
moment, and I consider it would be 
hateful to think of anything of the sort. 
It would be very easy to make martyrs, 
and to turn public opinion, which is now 
I think, in our favour, to exactly the 
opposite direction. Therefore I hesitate 
very greatly to ‘do anything which will 
bring on litigation, and I believe that 
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would be deleterious to the Church, to 
the cause of Protestantism, and very 
dangerous indeed to the Establishment. 
Our minds have been greatly exercised 
by what has been called “ The Revolt of 
the Two Hundred and Twenty Clergy ” 
at the Holborn meeting, though the 
noble Lord tried to explain that away— 
it meant nothing at all! I do not think 
it can be so. I would ask the House, 
Are we, for the sake of two hundred and 
twenty Clergy, or even twice that num- 
ber, to Jaunch a legislative craft upon 
the sea of Parliamentary controversy, 
inviting a storm and hurricane of which 
no one can see the end? I cannot be a 
party to any such action. Nor can I 
fight with my honourable Friends oppo- 
site who openly avow that their end is 
Disestablishment. I would rather trust 
to the good sense of the English people ; 
I would rather trust to the good feeling 
of the Clergy themselves. I would appeal 
to them in the words of Archbishop Tait, 
in 1877, when he urged upon them care- 
fully to consider their present position, 
lest they have been misled and are con- 
tending for matters which have no 
warrant in the Word of God or the deci- 
sions of the Apostolic Church. I would 
gladly secure them all fair liberty within 
the Church. I desire that we should 
retain the services of their earnestness 
and self-devotion and bring them back 
simplicity. The dangers which threaten 
Christianity are sin and infidelity ; they 
are too common for us to regard with 
indifference divisions within the Church 
itself. I fear lest the intemperate acts 
of earnest men may do the cause of 
Christianity indelible mischief. I hope 
these earnest men will consider their 
position, will be prepared to fall in with 
the line of Episcopal direction. They 
are not satisfied with the Courts as they 
are at present, and we know the Arch- 
bishop is trying to bring in a new Bill. 
Well, if there is to be an Ecclesiastical 
Court, ecclesiastical jurisdiction, what 
can they desire better than the pro- 
nouncement of the whole body of the 
Bishops which has been given in regard 
to some of these controversies? No one 
can say that that is an attempt of the 
State to force doctrine or ritua] on the 
Church. Surely when the Church has 
pronounced, through its leaders them- 
selves, it will be their duty, and I hope 
it will be their pleasure, to obey. 
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*Mr. GEDGE (Walsall): Sir, I will not 
stand between the House and the reply 
of my right honourable Friend the First 
Lord of the Treasury more than three 
minutes, but two things have been left 
on which I wish to say a few words. I 
have noted that Lord Salisbury has been 
very unfairly attacked not only in this 


House, but throughout the country, 
and especially in the Evangelical 


papers, for the exercise of his patronage 
in the matter of appointing Bishops. I 
have gone very carefully through the 
list of Bishops whom his Lordship has 
recommended for preferment, and—I am 
speaking roughly—lI find that about one- 
third of them belong to each party in 
the Church—the High, Low, and Broad 
Church Parties. He seems to me to 
have acted with singular fairness all 
round. I think that, considering his 
Lordship’s position, representing as he 
does the whole body of the Church and 
State in the matter of these appoint- 
ments, he has acted with careful 
discrimination and fairness. Now, I wish 
to urge upon my honourable Friend the 
mover of this Amendment not to press 
it to a Division. My honourable Friend 
the Member for Flint knows that I fully 
sympathise with the object which he has 
in view, and I think, considering that 
the matters which are being complained 
of more than anything else tend to bring 
about the Disestablishment of the 
Church of England, and that he is well 
known as an advocate of Disestablish- 
ment, he has taken a noble part in 
nevertheless trying to remove from the 
Church that which is the weak part of 
her. And I think also that he, as a 
Nonconformist—and every  Noncon- 
formist—has as much right to call the 
attention of the House to these questions 
as has any member of the Church of 
England, because it isa National Church. 
in which every citizen and every subject 
has an interest, and I rejoice that he 
should do so as a fellow-Protestant and 
a fellow-citizen. I would not deny that 
right to anyone. I think the discussion 
and Debate must have been highly satis- 
factory to my honourable Friend ; it was 
impossible that it should be more s0. 
At the same time, several Members, like 
my honourable and gallant Friend the 
Member for North Armagh, who are in 
sympathy with him, are nevertheless 
obliged to go into the Lobby against 
him, because they will not give a vote 
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which they think might 
the existence of the 
[“Oh! oh!”] Well, the honourable 
and gallant Gentleman said _ s0, 
and I do not dispute his view. I 
also, on that ground, should be obliged 
to follow the honourable and gallant 
Gentleman into the Division Lobby 
against the Amendment, because, great 
as this evil is, I think it would be much 
worse if the effect of carrying his Amend- 
ment was to overturn the Government ; 
that, I think, would be much worse than 
the defeat of the Amendment, from which 
no practical consequence could follow. 
There are others who, like myself, while 
sympathizing with the object of this 
Amendment, are yet satisfied, like my 
honourable Friend who has just spoken, 
that further legislation is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable, at all events at pre- 
sent, and, therefore, quite apart from the 
question of the existence of the Govern- 
ment, could not support the Amendment. 
I therefore ask the honourable Member 
to be content with the expression of 
opinion already given, which must be 
most gratifying to him, and not to force 
a Division, which would be taken upon 
another issue, and would be read 
throughout the country by those who do 
not understand these things as meaning 
that this Protestant movement has 
been defeated in this House, whereas 
the very opposite is the case. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY: This is not the first time it has 
been my duty to address the House of 
Commons upon one of the most difficult 
of all subjects upon which a politician 
can be called upon, in a mixed assembly 
like the present—namely, a question in 
which the religious convictions of vast 
masses of our fellow countrymen are so 
intimately bound up. I have been 
charged on previous occasions with 
underrating the gravity of the crisis 
through which we are now passing. I 
know not any expression of mine that 
can have justified that conclusion. 
Certainly, from the very first moment, 
when somewhat inopportunely, from a 
Parliamentary point of view, this subject 
was first mooted within these walls in 
the course of last Session, down to the 
present, I can most truly say that I have 
never for one instant underrated the 
greatness of the forces with which we 
have to deal. The truth is, Sir, that the 
whole history of this world unhappily 
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proves that theological disputes are, of 
all disputes, those in which all charity, 
all sense of moderation, and all sense of 
proportion are most easily and most 
rapidly lost; and almost anyone who 
ventures to make an appeal to any of 
those three guiding principles of conduct 
is apt to be described as one who is in- 
different to results, instead of being, as 
he very likely is, only careful and anxious 
that the means should be well suited to 
obtain those results, and that they may 
not carry in their train evils greater than 
those which it is sought to remedy. We 
are all apt on these occasions to narrow 
down the religious categories and the 
religious descriptions which we ourselves 
accept to a very narrow point of ortho- 
doxy, and extend our damnatory clauses 
to the utmost possible limits. There is 
the honourable Gentleman the Member 
for Flintshire, to whose conscientious 
motives almost every speaker has paid a 
tribute, and certainly I should be the 
last to call in question. I think he has 
now become accustomed to use the word 
“ Protestantism” in a sense so marrow 
that even Luther himself would be ex- 
cluded. At all events, I am convinced 
that if my honourable Friend will refresh 
his memory upon what Luther’s views 
were on the Eucharistic controversy, he 
will find that that eminent theologian 
had a great deal to learn from other and 
later theologians. These epithets are 
bandied about; these categories into 
which Christians are divided, are used as 
controversial weapons until we are really 
in danger of forgetting that we all do, 
after all, profess a common faith, and 
our whole attention is concentrated, not 
on these fundamental matters on which 
we agree, but upon those doubtful, in- 
volved, but far less fundamental matters 
upon which, unhappily, the progress of 
events has caused us to differ. Sir, let 
me say that on this point I see no reason 
why we should not speak with even 
greater frankness than some of the 
speakers have indulged in. The honour- 
able Gentleman himself, and others who 
have spoken on that side of the House, 
have turned round at intervals to the 
Benches below the gangway, and ex- 
plained that, after all, they have no ob- 
jection to Roman Catholics who are 
avowed Roman Catholics, but their ob- 
jection is to those who call themselves 
Anglicans, and who, nevertheless, are 
nearly, if not quite, in agreement, in the 
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view of the critics, with the doctrinal 


Address in 


views and opinions and __ liturgical 
practices of the Roman _ Catholic 
Church. Well, Sir, after all, we 
all know that this is not a_ per- 


fectly accurate presentation of facts. 
The objection is not simply the objection 
which honourable Members profess; it 
is not simply and it is not principally 
that Clergy of the Church of England 
are, as I fear they are, in some cases ap- 
proximating, disloyally approximating, 
to another creed—that is not their only 
objection. Their main objection, to put 
it plainly, is to the Roman Catholic doc- 
trines, and if the stretching of the law 
were in an opposite direction, I am 
perfectly convinced that neither the hon- 
ourable Gentleman. nor any of his 
friends would found moving an 
«Amendment to the Address in reference 
to this question. It is just as well to 
put the thing quite plainly on an occa- 
sion like this, and I do not think any- 
body who honestly examines his own 
conscience, or studies the whole contro- 
versy here, or what is moving public 
opinion abroad, can doubt that what I 
am saying is accurate; and the fear 
which is animating the multitude outside 
who are asking us to legislate, and those 
who represent them in this House, is a 
fear lest the people of England are ap- 
proximating to the doctrines and the 
ritual of the Church of Rome. I cannot 
honestly say that that fear is one, as 
regards the bulk of the English Church 
or the bulk of the English people, which 
I have been able seriously to entertain. 
I think now, as I have thought through- 
out, that these fears are illusory. The 
noble Lord opposite has criticised to- 
night a metaphor, which I used at Man- 
chester, which no doubt partakes of 
rhetorical exaggeration; still it accu- 
rately represents the fact that you might 
as well conspire against the law of gravi- 
tation as against the Protestantism of 
England and Scotland. That does not 
mean that I underrate the gravity of 
the facts which recent controversy has 
brought to light within the bosom of the 
English Church, and it -is on the 
remedies which ought to be applied to 
that state of things that I propose now 
to say a very few words. Sir, there are 
many points—many vital points—on 
which Members of this House rely. I 
think there is one point upon which we 
are all in absolute agreement. We are 
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all absolutely agreed that what is popu- 
larly called lawlessness in the Church and 
disobedience to the law of the Church by 
those who have sworn to obey the laws 
of the Church, and should be by their 
profession loyal sons of the Church, 
should be put an end to. I think you 
might separately examine almost every 
shade of opinion on both sides of the 
House, men of all religions and all poli- 
tical creeds, and they would be found to 
be unanimous in expressing their assent 
to the view which I have given expres- 
sion to, namely, that the iaw of the 
Church should be obeyed by the Clergy 
of the Church. Two or three questions, 
however, after we have reached this 
general agreement on the Motion, of 
great importance arise. In the first 
place, I should like to ask the honourable 
Gentleman who moved this Amendment, 
and some of those who have supported it, 
whether it really is the lawlessness in 
the Church, and that alone, at which 
they aim. They use language which I 
confess I find difficulty to accurately in- 
terpret. They scatter about such vague 
epithets as sacerdotalism in a way which 
makes me suspect occasionaliy that they 
are not aiming simply at requiring those 
who are in the Church to obey the law of 
the Church or leave the Church, but that 
they are aiming at expelling from the 
Church a body of opinion in the Church 
with which they and I may not be in 
agreement, but which has every bit as 
much right, historically and legally, to 
be in the Church as any gentleman who 
sits on either side of the House. There 
is a great want of precision in the lan- 
guage which the honourable Gentleman 
has used. He seems to me sometimes to 
attack doctrines which certainly may 
have a legitimate place in the Church, 
and if he asks me, either directly or in- 
directly, by word or deed, to associate 
myself with anything which will drive 
out of the Church those that have a right 
to be in it, then I say that, whatever the 
consequences may be, nothing in the 
world shall induce me to make myself 
a party to a policy which would be de- 
structive not only to the Church of 
England, but also of all true, sound, and 
broad-minded religion. We suffer in 
this controversy, and we have always 
suffered for centuries, from two modes 
of thought, both of which are legitimate, 
but both of which can be exaggerated, 
and are exaggerated, to a point which 
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makes them, I think, in the highest 
degree pernicious. There is the point of 
view, for example—a point of view with 
which I am heartily in sympathy—which 
looks back at the period of the Reforma- 
tion as the period from which we date 
the great doctrinal reforms in the 
Church, and the great purification of its 
liturgical practice. But, Sir, there are 
persons who hold that view with such a 
narrowness and such an intensity occa- 
sionally, that te hear them discuss theo- 
logical questions, you would almost sup- 
pose that Christianity began in the year 
1570, while in the whole thousand years 
preceding that date, years no doubt in 
which, according to our view, and accord- 
ing to the Protestant view, many un- 
happy practices spread in the Church, 
and many doctrines became included in 
the Church with which we could not 
agree—those thousand years not only 
appear to have been years, as they were, 
oi error and religious deterioration, but 
also, in some sense, of religious decay, 
and they fail to see in the vast theo- 
logical work that was done any merit, 
and they were wholiy deficient in sym- 
pathy for those great divines who made 
many of those years illustrious. If the 
view of those persons: was to be taken, 
we should really estimate the worth of 
any doctrine more by the extent to 
which it differed from the doctrines of 
the Church of Rome than by any intrin- 
sic quality of its own. The honourable 
Gentleman let drop a phrase which indi- 
cated his dismay that any modern divine 
could find the differences separating 
theologians in the 16th century were 
not quite so great as those theologians 
themselves supposed. Well, I am so 
oppressed by the divisions of Chris- 
tianity that I think, unhappily, no 
mgenuity will show that those divisions 
are not now deep and almost unbridgable. 
Still, I rejoice at anybody who can show 
that men who have been violently op- 
posed, or who have thought themselves 
violently opposed, should find, after all, 
not so much difference in fundamentals 
as they themselves happen to believe. 
But while that is an exaggeration of one 
school of thought, there is an exaggera- 
tion of another school of thought at this 
moment even more pernicious. While 
the gentleman whom I have just been 
criticising can see nothing behind the 
Reformation at all, the gentlemen whom 

am now about to criticise have so 
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intense a sympathy with the continuous 
life of the Church from the earliest date 
to the present that, in that general view, 
I fear their loyalty to the communion to 
which they belong sometimes almost 
evaporates, or, at any rate, is very diffi- 
cult for even the most sympathetic 
stranger to perceive. They forget that 
the English Church, of which they are 
members, has itseli a great and long 
tradition behind it; they seem to me 
perpetually to be pressing against the 
bonds which unite them to that Church, 
as if they wished to break them. They, 
by preference, use a language which is 
not the language of that Church, but 
which is the language of the Church from 
which, doctrinally and otherwise, we are 
unfortunately profoundly divided. They 
chafe and they strain at the conditions of 
life in the English Church until, as it 
seems to those who loyally accept the 
traditions of that Church, they are only 
kept there by some almost invisible bond 
of speculative union, and that all their 
genuine sympathies lie outside its limits. 
Now, I venture to say that is a most 
dangerous frame of mind. I may give 
a wrong diagnosis of it, I am looking at 
it from outside, but that frame of mind, 
if I have rightly diagnosed it, is the 
frame of mind which has produced all 
these troubles. It is not the High 
Church doctrine as distinguished from 
the Low Church doctrine, or the Evan- 
gelical doctrine; it is not a doctrinal 
matter at all; it is this straining after 
liturgical practices and liturgical lan- 


guage which are not liturgical 
practices and liturgical language 
of the Church to’ which they 


belong which has produced this great 
outbreak of public feeling, and has 
brought the Church to this trouble in 
which we now see it. But I would 
earnestly deprecate any course taken 
under the inspiration of a religious, or, 
at all events, a natural resentment 
against these proceedings which should 
have the effect of alienating ‘in the 
smallest degree the sympathies of any 
single section of the English Church. 
Let me remind the House of two 
episodes in the history of the English 
Church which, I think, are instructive. 
The honourable Gentleman the Member 
for West Fife, in a speech of singular 
eloquence and brilliancy, alluded earlier 
in the evening to the controversies 
centring round the words “ pre- 
[Third Day. 
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had now largely lost their significance 
and their interest for men of the present 
generation. Well, I will not argue now 
whether the controversies to which I 
allude were not of greater importance, 
did not deal with vaster problems, than 
some of the matters about which we are 
now so deeply perturbed; but, without 
going into that question, it is sufficient 
to say that, from the time of St. 
Augustine down, at all events, to the end 
of the last century, these controversies 
divided every Church in turn; they 
divided the Latin Church in the Middle 
Ages ; they divided the Lutheran, the Re- 
formed, the Anglican, the Roman Catho- 
lic, the Methodist, and it was round them 
that some of the bitterest modern theo- 
logical disputes have raged in the last 
two or three centuries. Now in 1595 
no doubt the general bias of the English 
Church was in what is now commonly 
called a Calvinistic direction, and there 
was then an attempt made so to modify 
those Articles out of the Thirty-nine 
Articles which dealt with this question 
in the Calvinistic sense as to exclude 
everybody who held what were subse- 
quently known, somewhat loosely and 
inaccurately, as Arminian opinions. This 
attempt at driving out a section of the 
Church was happily defeated, and Ar- 
minianists and Calvinists, to use those 
two not very fortunate expressions, con- 
tinued to live side by side in the Estab- 
lished Church. Time went on; nearly 
two centuries passed away, and about 
1775 a man, who afterwards became well 
known in his generation—Bishop Por- 
teous, of London—proposed to the Epis- 
copal Bench. that they should modify 
those Articles in the other sense. He 
said it was so plain that the meaning 
was Arminian and not Calvinistic, that 
he proposed the wording should be so 
altered that Calvinists should not be 
able to find a footing in the Church. 
That attempt was again fortunately de- 
feated, and both opinions can still be 
legitimately held. But observe, on each 
occasion, men of undoubted probity, feel- 
ing that they had the Church opinion, 
and not merely ecclesiastical opinion, 
behind them, attempted to narrow the 
doctrine of the Church to which they be- 
longed, and to exclude persons with whom 
they differed on religious questions. 
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—it would have evidently aimed a blow 
at the comprehensive character of the 
English Church, from which she would 
not even now have recovered. Take care 
that no such mistake as this [ 
have mentioned is made by us. Let no 
action of ours alienate the sympathies 
or drive from our ranks those from 
whom, though, it may be, we differ, are 
yet in every respect as much legitimate 
members of the Church to which we 
belong as we ourselves, and let us pre- 
serve undiminished that broad toleration 
which has been the characteristic mark 
of the English Church from the very 
time of the Reformation, and which is, I 
think, one of its most glorious heritages 
and most useful attributes. I have now 
answered the first of the two questions 
I put; let me now answer the second. 
The second question I have to ask is 
this: If we are all agreed that the law 
is to be obeyed, and if we have no ul- 
terior object in the sense of driving out 
from the Church those from whom we 
differ, I want to know whether any 
mere modification of the Statute Law of 
this realm would carry out the objects of 
the mover of this motion, or those who 
have supported it. I say that no such 
modification would carry out their ob- 
jects. With these objects I largely 
sympathize. I have no doubt that in 
the honourable Member's statements 
yesterday and to-day there were those 
inaccuracies and exaggerations which I 
think he has been guilty ef on previous 
occasions. I am sure that, with the 
best intentions, he is evidently too eager 
or too ready to believe what he hears, 
not at first hand or bv his own observa- 
tions, but what he is told by somebody 
else who had been told by somebody 
else; still when every deduction 
is made from his’ statements, we 
may say with him that there are at this 
moment prevalent in certain churches 
and among a certain section of the 
Clergy practices of which we all strongly 
disapprove, and which are, in our view, 
inconsistent with the law of the Church. 
But would those evils, admitted on all 
sides, admitted by the Bishops, ad- 


mitted by the honourable Gentleman, 
and, as far as I know, by all who have 
spoken, really be cured by any legisla- 
tion which the ingenuity of honourable 
Would they in 


Members can suggest? 
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particular be cured by depriving the 
Bishops of their veto ? I am not going 
to discuss the evils which attach to that 
veto, but I am going to point out that 
all at the most that the removal of the 
veto would do would be to prevent cer- 
tain ceremonies, illegal ceremonies, 
from taking place in Anglican churches. 
But the complaint of the honourable 
Gentleman went far beyond, and rightly 
went far beyond, any mere ceremonial 
observances. The honourable Gentle- 
man discussed the text-books which he 
said were read in theological colleges, 
he discussed the character of those theo- 
logical colleges, and he discussed tie 
inducements to confession in which 
it is alleged, and I fear’ in 
some cases truly alleged, some of the 
Clergy indulge. Well, you cannot stop 
this by Act of Parliament ; you cannot 
prevent students reading what books 
they like, you cannot prevent them 
from holding what opinions they choose, 
you cannot prevent, by any operation of 
a Court of Law, a clergyman from re- 
commending those who are under his 
influence to go to confession. You are 
driven back from these things, which are 
incomparably more important than any 
mere ceremonial ; you are driven back, 
and must be driven back, upon the 
public opinion of the Church, and upon 
the legitimate authority of the Bishops. 
And if you are driven to the legitimate 
authority of the Bishops in order to do 
that which you admit is the most im- 
portant thing to do, are you consistent 
in destroying, at the same time, the 
authority of the Bishops, which can 
only deal with something which is re- 
latively of less value ? I confess I see 
no answer to that. It may be—I do not 
think it is—but it may be that the 
Church of England has hopelessly com- 
mitted herself to the wrong path. It 
may be. that the Church of England is 
going to desert its historical traditions, 
and that the Bishops are powerless to 
stay its headlong career towards de- 
struction. I do not think _ s0, 
but it may be possible. But, if 
it is so, no abolition of the veto can 
have any effect in dealing with the im- 
portant section of these grievances and 
difficulties. No abolition of the veto 
will prevent the private circulation of 
sich books as those of which the 
honourable Gentleman complained, and 
which, I confess, I look upon with horror ; 
and no abolition of the veto can prevent 
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a clergyman urging to the best of his 
ability, so long as he does not make it 
obligatory, his parishioners to go to 
confession. Now, Sir, I think the 
honourable Gentleman, when he told us 
that the question of confessicn was, 
after all, the crucial point in this De- 
bate, was not far wrong. I think it 
is that which more than anything else 
moves the passions and the feelings of 
those who look with fear and dread 
upon this ultra-Ritualistic movement. i 
dislike these discussions. Let me paren- 
thetically observe that it is almost im- 
possible to say what one _ believes 
without saying something which may 
hurt the feelings of those who 
differ from one in matters of 
this sort. Let me say personally 
I agree with the honourable Gentleman 
in thinking that no greater calamity 
could happen to this country than that 
the practice of private confession should 
become general among the Laity. That 
is my firm conviction, and I hope the ex- 
pression of it will not be thought offensive 
by those who are listening to me who, I 
know, think entirely differently. But, 
holding that view, I ask the honourable 
Gentleman how the abolition of the veto 
is going to help us? What is that going 
to do for us? Nothing. If the abolition 
of the veto did all that its best friends 
hoped for it, if, at the cost of much bad 
blood, much bitterness, infinite litigation, 
infinite expense, and possible schism, it 
did put down this or that relatively un- 
important illegal ceremonial practice, it 
would still leave untouched those other 
matters which are the really important 
questions we have to consider. For 
this you must depend in the future, as 
you have depended in the past, upon the 
public opinion of the Clergy, upon the 
public opinion, of the Laity, and upor 
the action of the Bishops. 

AN HONOURABLE Memper: And the 
appointment of the Bishops. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: No abolition of the veto 
will alter the appointment of the 
Bishops. Nor, let me add in justice to 
this much-abused Episcopal Bench, is 
there the slightest symptom that the 
Bishops will for a moment shrink from 
the duty placed upon them by their 
office, and to which they are urged by 
public opinion—the duty, namely, of 
suppressing not merely illegal ritual, but 
those other wider matters of which I 
have ventured to speak to the House. I 
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heard cries of satirical derision from the 
other side of the House when I said we 
might have confidence in the Bishops. 
Well, Sir, I do not ask the House to 
repose confidence in the Bishops, or, at 
all events, not complete confidence in 
the Bishops, until they see the result of 
the Bishops’ work. But I myself firmly 
believe, not only that the Bishops have 
the requisite authority to carry out the 
policy we all desire to see carried out, 
but that they mean to exercise that 
authority. There was a speech delivered 
by the noble Lord the Member for 
Rochester earlier in the evening, to a 
much thinner House, which has not, in 
my judgment, received that attention it 
deserves. Whether the honourable 
Gentlemen who spoke subsequently to 
him have come down with a fixed view of 
the Bishops’ action which no eloquence 
will shake, or not, I will not venture to 
say. But the noble Lord gave in great 
detail, on what I gathered was the best 
authority, from a very large number of 
dioceses in England, detailed accounts of 
what the Bishops had done and the 
measure of success which attended their 
efforts, and, Sir, that measure of success 
was of the most encouraging description. 
The extreme Ritualists show themselves 
to be what [ hope they will always show 
themselves to be—-men loyal to the 
Bishops whom they have promised to 
obey, and anxious and ready to receive 
the guidance which those Bishops are not 
less ready and not less anxious to give. 
If that spirit, indicated in the facts 
laid before us by the noble Lord, is 
really the spirit in which the extreme 
members of this Party are going to act, 
then, I think, we may confidently look 
forward to a period not removed from us 
by any greater distance of time when 
these unhappy events which have given 
cause for such just suspicion, and have 
caused such undoubted anxiety over the 
whole country, will finally be put an end 
to. Does it seem so weak and timorous 
a course to trust the Bishops? If, I have 
shown, as I think I have shown, that it 
is the Bishops alone who can do this, 
it would be folly surely to interfere with 
them until their impotence is manifest. 
When it is manifest, and if it is manifest, 
and I think it will not be, then un- 
doubtedly it will be our duty to 
strengthen their hands, to see that they 
are given powers, not at present pos- 
sessed by them, which will enable them 
to carry out that discipline in the Church 
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without which neither the Church nor 
any other organisation can hope to lead 
a healthy and useful existence. If by 
violating every principle of sound policy 
we assume at once that the Bishops can- 
not do what it is their duty to do, if we 
rush in before the necessity arises and 
attempt legislation, and if by that legis- 
lation we really weaken their authority 
—the only authority which can affect the 
public opinion of the Church, though, no 
doubt, the policeman may affect the 
ritual of the Church—if that is our view, 
I confess I think we are widely tres- 
passing from the paths of sound states- 
manship. And who is it we should 
please most by such a_ course! 
Is it the members of the Low 
Church, or Evangelical Party? I imagine 
that they cannot have more trusted 
spokesmen than the last two members 
who have addressed the House, and they 
have given their verdict emphatically 
on grounds of sound Church policy 
against the hasty legislation which the 
honourable Member has proposed. If I 
may, as I think I may, take them as 
spokesmen of the Low Church Party, 
and if I may assume fromtheir speeches 
that that Party, at all events, does not 
desire immediate legislation, who is it 
will be pleased by it? I have listened 
to the speeches, and I have gathered 
that there are two sections of opinion 
in the House which are anxious to see 
it. There are those who are opposed to 
the principle of Voluntary Schools, and 
there are those who desire an oppor- 
tunity to see Disestablishment in the 
Church. I need not say that I make no 
question of the sincerity and disin- 
terestedness of their motives, but that 
those motives are mixed they them- 
selves would be the last to deny, and if 
they did deny it the speeches which they 
have made to-night are amply sufficient 
to prove it. I cannot imagine two 
Gentlemen more divergent in everything 
except a common Liberalism than the 
honourable Member for West Fife and 
the honourable Member for Nottingham. 
They look at all things, I should have 
said—literary, political, and theological 
—from an absolutely different stand- 


Yet both these honourable 
Members, those Gentlemen who spoke 


of culture. 


in immediate succession, made Disestab- 
lishment speeches, and Disestablishment 
speeches only in connection with this 
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Motion. It is perfectly true that the 
honourable Member for West Fife is 
going to vote against the Motion, and 
the honourable Member for Nottingham 
is to vote for it; but each of them re- 
gards the issue of the present position 
of affairs as Disestablishment, and Dis- 
establishment alone. I consider that if 
we are hastily and unnecessarily to 
embark on legislation, which by our 
own confession cannot carry out our 
own objects, and if by that means we 
hurry schism in the Church or Disestab- | 
lishment of the Church, we have our | 
own blood upon our own heads, for we | 
have listened to the advice of those who, | 
whatever friendship they may profess, 
and genuinely profess, for the Church as 
a religious organisation, never conceal 
their desire to see it Disestablished and 
deprived of all the material means of 
carrying out its great work. These are 
not allies with whom I desire to work. 
These are not aims which I desire to 
further. I have with them the fullest 
and the aimplest sympathy when they | 
make their protests against these illegal | 
perversions of the traditional doctrine of | 
the Church of England, but when they | 
ask me to carry out a concrete Measure | 
which, even in their view, on cross- 
examination, would have no effect, cr | 


but little effect, to attain their avowed | 
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object, but would have clearly a great 
effect in carrying out their unavowes 
pe then they must allow me to 

separate myself from them. It is the 
business of every man, be his theology 
what it may, to do his best at these 
periods, when theolegica]l passions run 
high, and all the unhappy accompani- 
ments which cannot, unfortunately, be 
divorced from theological passions—it 
is their business to exercise a moderat- 
ing influence upon those with whom 
they act when the action proposed is not 
likely to carry out the real objects which 
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all must have in view ; and if I ask the 
House this evening to reject this 
Amendment, it is not only because an 


Amendment to the Address is a vote of 
censure on the Government, which 
would entail the destruction of the Gov- 
ernment; it is not only for that reason 
or mainly fer that reason, but because 
I believe that if this House now prem- 
aturely and unnecessarily commits 
iiself to a policy of legislation, we shall 
deal a serious blow, not merely at the 


‘interests of the Established Chur! fy but 


at the interests of Protestantism itself. 


Question put— 
“ That those words be there added.” 


House divided—Aye ; Noes 221. 


s 
—(Division List No. 2.) 


> 
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~~ 


AYES. 


Allan, Wm. (Gateshead) 
Allen, W. (Newc.-under-Lyme) 
Ascroft, Robert 

Balfour, RtHnJ. Blair(Clackm) 
Barlow, John Emmott 
Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) 
Billson, Alfred 

Broadhurst, Henry 

Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Burt, Thomas 

Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 


Griffith, Ellis 
Hazell, Walter 


| Hutton, Alfred 
Jones, W. 


Kinloch, 


Cameron, Robt. (Durham) | Lambert, George 
ne sage ‘Banner man, Sir H. | Langley, Batty 
Cawley, Frederick | Lawson, Sir W. 


Chaloner, Capt. R. G. W. 


A f | Leese, Sir J. F. 
Channing, Francis Alliston 


| Lewis, 


Crombie, John William 
Dalziel, James Henry 
Davies, M. V. (Cardigan) 
Duckworth, James 


Clough, Walter Owen | Lloyd-George, David 
Colville, John | M’Arthur, Wm. 
Cozens-Hardy, Herbert H. | Maddison, Fred. 


Morley, Charles 





J. Price, 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. C. 


Hedderwick, Thomas C. H. 
Holden, Sir Angus 

Horniman, Frederick 
Humphreys-Ower, 


(Carnarvonshire) 

Kay-Shuttleworth, RtHnsirU. 
Kearley, Hudson FE. 

Sir John George 8. 


John Herbert 


Maden, John Henry 
Mellor, Rt. Hn J. W. (Yorks.) 


Rovert John 

| Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
Rickett, J. Compten 
Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Roberts, John H. (Denbighs) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Schwann, Charles E. 

Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Soames, peed, Wellesley 
Souttar, Robinson 

Spicer, Albert 

| Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 
Thomas, A. (Glamorgan, E. )} 
Ure, Alexander 

Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Walicn, John L. (Leeds, S.) 
Warner, Thomas C. T. 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Weir, James Galloway 

| Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, John C. (Notts.) 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 


Seale- 


John 
Arthur C. 
Kk. (Morley) 


(Cumb’land) 
(Accrington) 


(Cornwali) 


(Breconshire) 





) Morton, E. J. C. (Devonp’t ) | Wilson, Hy. J. (York, W.R.) 
Ellis, T. E. (Merionethshire) | Moulton, John Fletcher Wilson, J. H. (Middlesbro’) 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert Norton, Capt. Cecil William | Woods, Samuel 

Fenwick, Charles Nussey, Thomas Willans Yoxall, James Henry 
Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmund Paulton, James Mellor ; 

Foster, Sir W. (Derby Co.) Perks, Robert William TELLERS FOR THE AYEs— 
Fowler, Rt. Hn. Sir. Henry | Pickersgill, Edward Hare Mr. Samuel Smith and 
Goddard, Daniel Ford Pirie, Duncan V Colonel Sandys. 
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Ambrose, W. (Middlesex) 
Arnold, Alfred 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy 
Baird, John George Alex. 
Balcarres, Lord 

Balfour, Rt. Hn. A.J.(Manch.) 
Balfour,Rt. Hn. G. W. (Leeds) 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederick Gorell 
Barry,Rt. Hn. A.H.S.(Hunts.) 
Barry, Sir F. T. (Windsor) 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Beach, Rt.Hn.SirM.H.(Bristl.) 
Beckett, Ernest William 
Bemrose, Sir Henry Howe 
Biddulph, Michael 

Bigwood, James 

Bill, Charles 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Bullard, Sir Harry 

Butcher, John George 
Cavendish, R. F. (Lnes., N.) 
Cecil, Evelyn (Hertford, E.) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Gr’nwich.) 
Chamberlain, J. A. (Worcr.) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 
Chelsea, Viscount 

Clare, Octavius Leigh 
Clarke, Sir E. (Plymouth) 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colston, C. E. H. (Athole) 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Cooke, C. W. R. (Hereford) 
Cornwallis, Fiennes S. W. 
Courtney, Rt. Hon. L. H. 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Cross, Herbert S. (Bolton) 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry 

Curzon, Viscount 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Daly, James 

Davies, Sir H. D. (Chatham) 
Denny, Colonel 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir J. P. 
Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
Douglas, Rt. Hn. A. Akers- 
Doxford, William Theodore 
Drage, Geoffrey 

Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Dyke, Rt. Hn. Sir W. H. 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph D. 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fergusson, Rt.Hn.Sir J.(Man.) 
Finlay, Sir Robert B. 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Flannery, Sir Fortescue 
Flower, Ernest 

Folkestone, Viscount 
Forster, Henry Wiiliam 
Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Garfit, William 

Gedge, Sydney 
Gibbs, Hn. A.G.H.(Citv ofLon.) 
Giles, Charles Tyrrell 
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Gilliat, John Saunders 
Godson, Sir Augustus F. 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John E. 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Green, Walf. D. (Wedneshbry) 
Gretton, John 
Greville, Hon. Ronald 
Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Hall, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Hamiton, Rt. Hon. Lord G. 
Hammond, John Carlow) 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. R. W. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 
Hardy, Laurence 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 
Hayden, John Patrick 
Heath, James 
Heaton, John Henniker 
Helder, Augustus 
Henderson, Alexander 
Hermon-Hodge, Robert T. 
Hill, Sir E. S.(Bristol) 
Hoare, E. B. (Hampstead) 
Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Hobhouse, Henry 
Holland, Hon. L. Raleigh 
Howell, William Tudor 
Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 
Hutton, J. (Yorks, N.R.) 
Jackson, Rt. Hn. W. Lawies 
Jeffreys, Arthur Fredk. 
Jenkins, Sir J. Jones 
Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) 
Kemp, George 
Kennaway, Rt. Hn. Sir J. H. 
Kenyon, James 
Keswick, William 

“ir H. Seymour 
Knowles, Lees 
Lawrence, Sir E. Drng+ (Corn. 
Lawson, John Grant (Y¥ks.) 
Lecky, Rt. Hon. W. E. H. 
Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead 
Leighton, Stanley 
Llewellyn, E. H. (Somerset) 
Llewelyn. Sir Dillwyn- (Sw’sea 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald, W. E. 
Long, Rt. Hn. W. (Liverpool) 
Lopes, Henry Y. B. 
Lowe, Francis William 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macalzese, Daniel 
Macdona, John Cumming 
MaclIver, David (Liverpool) 
Maclure, Sir John William 
M‘Iver, Sir Lewis (Edin., W.) 
M‘Killop, James 
Malcolm, Ian 
Massey-Mainwaring,Hn.W.F. 
Mellor, Col. (Lancashire) 
Milbank, Sir Powlett C. J. 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
Monk, Charles James 
Montagu, Hon. J. 8S. (Hants.) 
More, Robert Jasper 
Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) 
Mowbray, Rt. Hon. Sir John 
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Murray,Rt.Hn.A.Gr’h’m(Bute) 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Myers, William Henry . 
Newark, Viscount 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Northcote, Hn. Sir H. (Staff.) 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
Pease, HerbertP. (Darlington.) 
Penn, John 

Phillpotts, Capt. Arthur 
Pilkington, Richard 
Plunkett,Rt. Hon. H. Curzon 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Priestley, Sir W. O. (Edin.) 
Purvis, Robert 

Pym, C. Guy 

Rankin, Sir James 

Rasch, Major Frede. Uarne 
Redmond, William (Clare) 
Richards, Henry Charles 
Richardson, Sir T. (Hartlpl.) 
Ridley, Rt. Hon Sir M. W. 
Ritchie Hon. C. Thomson 
Robertson, H. (Hackney) 
Rothschild, Hon. L. W. 
Rounds, James 

Royds, Clements Molyneux 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Rutherford, John 

Ryder, J. H. Dudley 

Se ott, Sir S.(Marylebone, W.) 
Seton-Karr, Henry 

Sharpe, Willizm Edward T. 
Shaw-Stewart, M.H.(Rnfw.) 
Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Sidebottom, W. (Derbyshire) 
Sinclair Louis (Romford) 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Smith, Hon. W.F.D.(Strand) 
Stanley, Hon. A. (Ormskirk) 
Stanley, Edward J. (Somerset) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stewart, Sir M. J. M'Taggart 
Stock, James Henry 

Strauss, Arthur 

Strutt, Hon. C. Hedley 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, Rt.Hn.J.G.(Ox. Univ.) 
Tennant, Harold John 
Thorburn, Walter 

Thornton, Percy M. 

Tully, Jasper 

Valentia, Viscount 

Ward, Hon. R. A. (Crewe) 
Warde, Lt.-Col. C FE. (Kent) 
Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Williams, Joseph Powell-(Bm. 
Willoughby, de Eresby, Lord 
Wilson Todd, W. H. (Yorks.) 
Wodehouse, RtHon.FE.R.(Bath 
Wortley, Rt. Hn. C.B. Stuart- 
Wyndham, George 

Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 
Young, Com’ndr. (Berks, E.) 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES.— 
Sir William Walrond and 





Mr. Anstruther. 
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461 Public Bill 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, 10th February 1899. 





Tue LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at Four of the 
clock. , 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


GENERAL POWER DISTRIBUTING 
COMPANY BILL [H.L.] 

The Chairman of Commitees ac- 
quainted the House, That (pursuant to 
the Resolutions of the 2nd day of 
August, last), the Bill had been lodged in 
the Private Bill Office, together with 
the declaration of the agent; Bill pre- 
sented; read first and second time: 
Committee negatived; and, the Bill 
having been reported with amendments 
in Session 1898, Bill read third time, 
and passed, and sent to the Commons. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


EXPLOSIVES (EXPLOSION OF 
DETONATORS AT LISKEARD). 
Report to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department by Captain M. B. 
Lloyd, R.A., Her Majesty’s Inspector of 
Explosives on the circumstances attend- 
ing the explosion of detonators on the 
registered premises of Messrs. J. C. and 
C. Isaac, at Liskeard, Cornwall, on the 
5th January 1899. 


PRISON DIETARIES COMMITTEE. 

Report to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department by the depart- 
mental committee on prison dietaries ;— 
Presented (by command), and ordered to 
lie‘on the Table. 
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Business. 


HARWICH HARBOUR. 


Abstract of the accounts of the re- 
ceipts and expenditure of the Harwich 
Harbour Conservancy Board from the 
time of their incorporation under the 
Harwich Harbour Act, 1863, down to 
and inclusive of the 3lst day of March 
1898; and also an account of ; their 
credits and liabilities (as nearly as the 
same can be ascertained and estimated) 
down to and inclusive of such last-men- 
tioned date; together with a report of 
the Conservancy Board on their pro- 
ceedings and on the works executed by 
them, and on the state of Harwich Har- 
bour, furnished by the said Conservancy 
Board to the Board of Trade pursuant to 
the Harwich Harbour Act, 1863, sec- 
tion 6. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 

Annual Accounts of Exchequer Bills 
and other Government securities pur- 
chased,—Laid before the House (pur- 
suant to Act), and ordered to lie on the 
Fable. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS. 
Petition against the sale of, on Sun- 
days; of inhabitants of Lewes; read, 

and ordered to lie on the Table. 


ROLL OF THE LORDS. 

The Lord Chancellor acquainted the 
House that the Clerk of Parliaments had 
prepared and laid it on the Table: The 
same was ordered to be printed. (No. 8.) 





PUBLIC BILL BUSINESS. 


COMPANIES BILL [H.L.] 

THe EARL or DUDLEY: My Lords, 
I beg to move the Second Reading of 
this Bill. It is identically the same 
Bill which your Lordships have read a 
second time and referred to a Committee 
during the last three Sessions of Parlia- 
ment. I would therefore ask your Lord- 
ships to take the same course now, in 
order that the Committee may have an 
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opportunity of concluding their labours. | Mr. Smith is evidently much better ac- 


The evidence which they have taken is 
now closed, and I trust before long they 
will be able to send their report to your 
Lordships’ House. 


Question put. 
Motion agreed to 


Toe EARL or DUDLEY: My Lords, 

I now move that the Bill be referred to 
a Select Committee, and that the follow- 
ing Lords be named thereof, the Com- 
mittee to appoint their own Chairman: 

Lord Chancellor. 

Earl Leven and Melville. 

Earl Dudley. 

Earl Kimberley. 

Lord Belper. 

Lord Wolverton. 

Lord Revelstoke. 

Lord Macnaghten. 

Lord Monckton (V. Galway). 

Lord Mount Stephen. 

Lord Shand. 

Lord Farrer. 

Lord Davey. 

Lord James. 

Lord Aldenham. 


Question put. 


Motion agreed to. 


IRREGULARITIES IN PUBLIC WORSHIP 
—A CONTRADICTION. 


Tue BISHOP or ELY: My Lords, 
I desire to give a contradiction 
to the following passage in the speech 
of the honourable Member for Flint- 
shire, made in the House of Commons 
last night— 


“The Bishop of Ely was visitor of Ely 
Theological College, in which the same prac- 
tices were observed. The principal of the 
College, vice-principal, and chaplain were 
members of the English Church Union. ‘The 
Lesser Hours of the Sarum Breviary, trans- 
lated and arranged according to the Kalendar 
of the Church of England,’ had been adopted 
for this College; it claimed that the festival 
of Corpus Christi, in honour of the transub- 
stantiated wafer, was now observed. The 


book was saturated with Mariolatry. In a 
Latin Litany in this book precedence was 
given to the Pope with Bishops and ‘ Abbots’ 
over the Queen.” 





quainted with the work than I am. It 
is an objectionable work, and I wish to 
state that it is not used in the College, 
rand never was. 7 


House adjourned at_ twenty 
minutes to Five of the clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, 10th February 1899. 





Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair ai 
Three of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 





BILLS TO” ORIGINATE IN THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS. 

The Chairman of Ways and Means re- 
ported, That, in accordance with Stand- 
ing Order 79, he had conferred with the 
Chairman of Committees in the House of 
Lords, for the purpose of determining in 
which House of Parliament the respec- 
tive Private Bills should be first con- 
sidered, and they had determined that 
the Bills contained in the following list 
should originate in the House of Lords, 
viz :— 

Aberdeen Corporation ; Aberdeen Har- 
bour; Aberdeen Joint Passenger Sta- 
tion; Airdrie and Coatbridge Water; 
All Saints’ Church (Cardiff); Arbroath 
Corporation Gas ; Barton-on-Sea Water ; 
Bexhill and St. Leonards Tramroads ; 
Birkenhead Corporation; Birmingham, 
North Warwickshire, and Stratford-upon- 
Avon Railway; Bognor Urban Dis- 
trict (Water); Brighton Marine Palace 
and Pier; Bristol Floods Prevention ; 
Bristol Gas; Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
Railway Company; Bury Corporation ; 
Bury Corporation Water; Caledonian 
tailway (General Powers); Caledonian 
Railway (Grangemouth Connecting 
Lines) ; Cambridge University and Town 
Gas; Church Stretton Water; Clyde 
Navigation; Coalville Urban District 
Gas ; Cobham Gas ; Colonial and Foreign 
Banks Guarantee Fund ; Cromer Protec- 
tion; Douglas and Sanquhar Railway: 
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Dumbarton Burgh; Dundee Gas, Tram- 
ways, and Extension; Friends’ Provi- 
dent Institution; Furness Railway ; 
Fylde Water Board; Gainsborough 
Urban District Council (Gas); Glasgow 
and South Western Railway; Glasgow 
Corporation (Gas and Water); Glasgow 
Corporation (Tramways, etc.); Glasgow 
District Subway; Glasgow, Motherwell, 
Railway; Glastonbury 
Water ; Great Eastern Railway (Amend- 
ment of London, Tilbury, and Southend 
Railway Act, 1898); Great Eastern 
Railway (General Powers); Great 
Grimsby Street” Tramways; Great 
Northern Railway ; Great  Yar- 
mouth Corporation; Great Yarmouth 
Pier ; Great Yarmouth Water ; 
Greenock and Port Glasgow Tramways ; 
Grosvenor Chapel (London) ; Hampstead 
Church (Emmanuel, West End); Har- 


bour and Docks Rates (Bristol, etc.) ; 
Hastings and St. Leonard’s Gas; 
Hastings Corporation Tramways ; 


Hastings Harbour; Herne Bay Water ; 
Hull, Barnsley, and West Riding Junc- 
tion Railway and Dock; Humber Con- 
servancy ; Imperial Markets and Stores ; 
Infant Orphan Asylum ; Inverness Har- 
bour; Kew Bridge; Kirkcaldy Corpora- 
tion and Tramways; Knott End Rail- 
way; Lanarkshire (Middle Ward Dis- 
trict) Water; Lea Bridge District Gas ; 
Leigh-on-Sea Urban District Council ; 
Liverpool Overhead Railway; Llanelly 
Harbour and Pontardulais Railway ; 
London and South Western ‘Railway ; 
London Hospital; Loughborough and 
Sheepshead Railway ; Loughborough Cor- 
poration; Loughborough Gas; Lowes- 
toft Water and Gas Company ; Manches- 
ter Corporation Tramways; Maryport 
Harbour; Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board (Finance); Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board (Pilotage); Mid-Kent 
Gas; Milford Docks; Moss Side Urban 
District Council (Tramways) ; Muirkirk, 
Mauchline, and Dalmellington Railway ; 
Nene Valley Waterworks; Newhaven 
and Seaford Water Board; Norfolk 
Estuary ;North Eastern and Hull and 
Barnsley Railways (Joint Dock); North 
Eastern Railway; North Staffordshire 
Railway; Northern Assurance Union: 
Oldham Corporation ; Oystermouth Rail- 
way or Tramroad ; Paisley and Barrhead 
District Railway; Perth Water, Police, 
and Gas; Port Talbot Railway and 
Docks ; Portsmouth Corporation ; 


Queen’s Ferry Bridge ; Rawtenstall Cor- 
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poration Water; Renfrew Burgh and 
Harbour Extension; Rochdale Canal; 
Rushden and Higham Ferrers District 
Gas; St. Albans Gas; St. Neots Water ; 
Salford Corporation; Skipton Gas; 
Skipton Urban District Gas; South 
Essex Water; South Hants Water; 
Southampton Corporation Water ; South- 
port and Lytham Tramroad; Southport 
Tramways; South Staffordshire Tram- 
ways; Stockton and Middlesborough 
Water ; Stretford Gas; Stretford Urban 
District Council (Tramways); Sunder- 
land Corporation; Surrey Commercial 
Docks ; Totland Water; Transvaal Mort- 
gage Loan and Finance Company ; Wake- 
field Corporation; Wallasey Tramways 
and Improvements; Walton-on-Thames 
and Weybridge Gas; Watermen’s and 
Lightermen’s Acts Amendment; West 
Highland Railway ; Weston-super-Mare, 
Clevedon, and Portishead Tramways 
Company (Light Railway Extensions) ; 
Weston-super-Mare Grand Pier; White- 
haven Corporation; Wick and Pulteney 
Harbours; Wishaw Water; Withington 
Urban District Council (Tramways) ; 
Wolverhampton Corporation; Wolver- 
hampton Tramways; Workington Cor- 
poration Water; Yeadon and Guiseley 
Gas. 





METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL 
ORDER. 

Bill to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by one of Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State, under the Metro- 
politan Police Act, 1886, relating to 
lands in the parishes of St. Marylebone, 
Lee, St. John Horsleydown, St. Mary, 
Stratford, Bow, and St. John at Hackney, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Jesse 
Collings and Secretary Sir Matthew 
White Ridley. Presented accordingly, 
and read the first time ; to be referred to 
the Examiner of Petitions for Private 
Bills, and to be printed. (Bill 2.) 


PETITIONS. 





JUVENILE VAGRANCY. 
Petitions for alteration of Law ;— 
Froin Bolton ;—- and Schoo] Board for 

London ;* to lie upon the Table. 


$2 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD ORDER 
OF 18ru OCTOBER 1898. 

Petition from Mile End, for inquiry ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


Returns, 


PAYMENT OF JURORS. 
Petition from London, in favour; to 
lie upon the Table. 


POOR LAW RELIEF (DISENFRANCHISE- 
MENT). 
Petitions for alteration of Law ;— 
From Scarborough and Northwich; to 
lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAYS. 

Petitions against ;—-From Torquay ; 
Croydon (two); — Folkestone ;—Lin- 
coln; — Collingbourne Kingston ;— 
Hackney (two) ;—Dalston ; —Poole ;— 
Bedford (two) ;—South Bristol (two) ;— 
North Kensington ;—Birmingham (two) ; 
—Bordesley ;—Lynsted ;—and, South- 
end-on-Sea ; to lie upon the Table. 


VACCINATION ACT, 1898. 
Petitions for repeal;—From Wim- 
borne and Cranborne ;—Northwich ;— 
and, Honiton ; to lie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 





MUSEUMS OF THE SCIENCE AND ART 
DEPARTMENT. 
Paper (presented 7th February) to be 
printed. (No. 28.) 


DUCHY OF CORNWALL. 
Account (presented 9th February) to 
be printed. 


(No. 29.) 
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Reports, etc. 
SARDINIAN LOAN. 


Account (presented 9th February) to 
be printed. (No. 30.) 


QUEENSLAND IMMIGRATION. 


Return (presented 9th February) to 
be printed. (No. 31.) 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION (ACCOUNT). 


Account (presented 9th February) to 
be printed. (No. 33.) 


SEA AND COAST FISHERIES FUND 
(IRELAND) (NON-CONGESTED _DIS- 
TRICTS). 

Account (presented 9th February) to . 

be printed. * (No. 33.) 


PRISON DIETARIES (COMMITTEE). 


Copy presented,—of Report to the 
Right Honourable the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department by the De- 
partmental Committee on Prison 
Dietaries (by Command); to lie upon 
the Table. 


EXPLOSIONS (EXPLOSION OF 
DETONATORS AT LISKEARD). 
Copy presented,—of Report by Cap- 

tain M. B. Lloyd, R.A., Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Explosives, to the Right 
Honourable the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, on the circum- 
stances attending an Explosion of Deton- 
ators on the registered Premises of 
Messrs. J. C. and C. Isaac at Liskeard, 
Cornwall, on 5th Jaunary 1899 (by Com- 
mand); to lie upon the Table. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND). 

Copy presented,—of Return of Evic- 
tions in Ireland for the quarter ended 
31st December 1898 (by Command) ; to 
lie upon the Table. 
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HARWICH HARBOUR. 


Copy presented,—of Abstract of the 
Accounts of the Receipts and Expendi- 
ture of the Harwich Harbour Conser- 
vancy Board, from the time of their in- 
corporation down to and inclusive of the 
3lst Marsh, 1898, ete. (by Act); to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
(No. 34.) 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY 

PENSIONS. 

Copy presented,—of Return showing 
the names of all Constabulary Officers 
now in receipt of Pensions, of all Head 
Constables, Sergeants, and Constables, 
and of all Widows and Children to whom 
Pensions have been granted since the 
Constabulary Estimate for 1898-9 was 
prepared, with the amount and date of 
Pension in each case (by Command) ; to 


lie upon the Table. 


BEER MATERIALS (DEPARTMENTAL 
COMMITTEE). 

Copy presented,—of Report of the 
Departmental Committee appointed by 
the Treasury on the 22nd August 1896 
to inquire into the subject of Beer 
Materials; with Evidence and Appen- 
dices (by Command); to lie upon the 
Table. 


MILITARY WORKS ACT, 1897. 
Account presented,—for the period 
ended 3lst March 1898, together with 
the Report of the Comptroller and Audi- 
tor-General thereon (by Act); to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
(No. 35.) 


DUCHY OF LANCASTER. 
Accounts presented,—for the year 
ended 21st December 1898 (by Act); to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
(No. 36.) 


CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 
Accounts presented,—for the year 
ended 3lst March 1898, with the Report 
of the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
thereon (by Act) ; to lie upon the Table, 
and to be printed. (No. 37.) 
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BARRACKS ACT, 1830. 
Account presented, — showing the 


money raised and issued undes the pro- 
visions of the Act, the securities created 
in respect thereof, and the amount ex- 
pended for the purposes of the Act to the 
3lst March 1898,with the Report of the 
Comptroller and Accountant General 
thereon (by Act); to lie upon the Table 
and to be printed. (No. 38.) 


WOODS, FORESTS, AND LAND 
REVENUES. 

Abstract Accounts presented,—for the 
year ended 3lst March 1898, together 
with the Report of the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General thereon (by Act); to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
(No. 39.) 


POST OFFICE TELEGRAPHS. 
Account presented, — showing the 
gross Amount received and expended on 
account of the Telgraph Service during 
the year ended 31st March 1898, etc. (by 
Act); to lie upon-the-Table, and to be 
printed. (No. 40.) 


ARMY (ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
WOOLWICH). 
Copy presented,—of Report of the 
Board of Visitors for 1898 (by Com- 
mand); to lie upon the Table. 


ARMY (ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, 
SANDHURST). 
Copy presented,—of Report of the 
Board of Visitors for 1898 (by Com- 
mand); to lie upon the Table. 


IRISH TENANT FARMERS (MONEY 
ADVANCED, &c.). 

Return ordered, “ showing, according 
to provinces and counties, the number of 
loans issued under the Purchase of Land 
(Ireland) Acts, 1891 and 1896, during 
the year ended the 31st day of December 
1898, and the total rental of the hold- 
ings in respect of which such loans have 
been issued; also, the total purchase- 
money and the amount of the loans so 
issued, and the average number of years’ 
purchase calculated on the rent.’— 
(Captain Donelan.) 
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PAPER LAIDUPON THE TABLE BY 
THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Accounts of Exchequer Bills and 
other Government Securities purchased, 
and of the Amount of Balances of Sums 
issued for the Payment of Dividends, 
etc., for the year ending 5th January 
1899 (by Act), to be printed. (No. 41.) 


ADJOURNMENT OF HOUSE TO 
MONDAY. 
Resolved, That this House, at its 
rising this day, do adjourn till Monday 
next.—(Sir William Walrond.) 


NEW BILLS. 


_— 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


Bill to amend the Law respecting the 
Employment and Education of Young 
Children, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Robson, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Ernest 
Gray, Mr. John Burns, Mr. Sydney 
Buxton, Mr. Yoxall, Mr. Schwann, Mr. 
Harwood, and Mr. William Jones. 


PETROLEUM. 


sill to amend the Petroleum Act, 
1879, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Reckitt, Mr. Ure, Mr. Compton Rickett, 
Mr. Tully, Mr. M‘Killop, Viscount Chel- 
sea, Mr. John Burns, Sir Thomas Gibson- 
Carmichael, and Colonel Denny. 


SERVICE FRANCHISE. 

Bill to amend the Service Franchise, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Blundell Maple, Mr. Banbury, Colonel 
Dalbiac, Mr. Duncombe, Sir George 
Fardell, Captain Jessel, and Mr. Harry 
Samuel, 
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Bills. * 

OLD AGE PENSIONS. 

Bill to provide for the granting by 
County Councils of Pensions in Old Age, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Fortescue Flannery, Mr. Lawrence 
Hardy, Sir James Franklin, Mr. Holland, 
Mr. Ernest Flower, Mr: Bousfield, My. 
Carlile, and Mr. Rothschild. 
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COTTAGE HOMES. 


Bill to authorise the provision of Cot- 
tage Homes for the aged deserving poor, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Joseph 
A. Pease, Mr. John Hutton, Mr. Brigg, 
Mr. Grant Lawson, Sir Powlett Milbank, 
Mr. Wilson-Todd, and Mr. Wyvill. 


FIRE BRIGADES. 

Bill to promote the efficiency of Fire 
Brigades; and for other purposes, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Pym, 
Mr. Birrell, Mr. Brookfield, Mr. Clare, 
Mr. Malcolm, Lord Alwyne Compton, Mr. 
Duncombe, Mr. Heath, and Mr. H. D. 
Greene. 


PENSIONS (OLD AGE). 

Bill for establishing a National system 
of Old Age Pensions, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Herbert Whiteley, 
Mr. Laurence Hardy, Sir James Rankin, 
Colonel Mellor, Mr. George Whiteley, 
Mr. Royds, and Mr. Rutherford. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ASSESSMENTS (SCOT- 
LAND). 

Bill to amend the law in regard to 
Ecclesiastical Assessments in Scotland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Gordon, 
Sir James Fergusson, Sir Mark Stewart, 
Mr. Baird, Mr. Parker Smith, Mr. Thor- 
burn, and Mr. Faithfull Begg. 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 

Bill for the better enforcing Discipline 
in the Church of England, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. David Maclver, Mr. 
Charles M‘Arthur, Colonel Sandys, Mr. 
Cruddas, Mr. Wingfield-Digby, Captain 
Chaloner, Mr. Seton-Karr, Mr. Channing, 
Mr. Brown, and Mr. R. P. Houston. 
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Bill to enable electors to have effec- 
tual control over the Liquor Traffic in 
their respective’ areas in Scotland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Colville, 
Mr. John Wilson (Govan), Mr. Souttar, 
Mr. Cameron Corbett, Sir William Dunn, 
Mr. Hedderwick, and Dr. Clark. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


sill to. amend the Law relating to the 
Housing of the Working Classes, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Price, Sir Walter 
Foster, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Brynmor 
Jones, Mr. Channing, Mr. Billson, and 
Mr. Reckitt. 


RATING OF MACHINERY. 

Bill to amend the Law relating to 
the Rating of Hereditaments containing 
Machinery, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Strachey, Sir William Houldsworth, 
Sir William Coddington, Sir John 
Dorington, Mr. Oldroyd, Mr. Cawley, Mr. 
Tomlinson, Mr. Ascroft, and Mr. George 
Whiteley. 


EViCTED TENANTS (IRELAND) RE- 
INSTATEMENT. 

Bill to provide for the reinstatement 
of certain Evicted Tenants in, Ireland, 
ordered to be brought -in by. Mr. 
O'Malley, Mr. Davitt, Mr. O’Kelly, Sir 
Thomas Esmonde, Mr. T.. M. Healy, Mr. 
William Abraham, Mr. Thomas Curran, 
Mr. Field, and Mr. Kilbride. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO 
(WALES). 

Bill to enable owners and occupiers in 
Wales to have effectual control over the 
Liquor. Traffic, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Ellis Griffith, Mr. Abel Thomas, 
Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. Herbert Roberts, 

fr. Spicer, and Mr. Vaughan-Davies. 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS). 


Bill to limit the working hours in 
Mines to eight hours per day from bank 
to bank, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr.. Brynmor- Jones, Mr. William 
Abraham, Mr. William Allen, Mr. 
Thomas Bayley, Mr. Birrell, Sir Charles 
Dilke, Mr:  Yoxall, Mr.’ Jacoby, Mr. 
Picard, Mr. Woods. 
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RIVERS POLLUTION PREVENTION. 


Bill to make more effectua] provision 
for Prevention of the Pollution of Rivers 
and Streams, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Wilson-Todd, Sir Francis Powell, 
Mr. Wyvill, Mr. Hobhouse, Sir John 
Dorington, Sir Henry Howorth, Dr. 
Farquharson, Sir John Brunner, and Sir 
Walter Foster. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT (1887) REPEAL. 


Bill to repeal The Criminal Law and 
Procedure (Ireland) Act, 1887, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Dillon, Mr. 
Doogan, Mr. MacNeill, Mr. Crean, and 
Mr. Abraham. ; 


PLACES OF WORSHIP (LEASEHOLD 
ENFRANCHISEMENT). 

Bill to provide for the enfranchise- 
ment of Leasehold Places of Worship, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Clough, 
Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Samuel Evans, Mr. 
Perks, Mr. Bryn Roberts, and Mr. Carvel] 
Williams. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS (No. 2). 


Bill to establish a system of Old Age 
Pensions, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir James Rankin, Mr. Lawrence Hardy, 
Mr. Hozier, Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir 
Mark Stewart, and Mr. Lambert. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT (1897) 
AMENDMENT. 

Bill to amend the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1897, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Holland, Mr. Gould- 
ing, Mr. Strutt, Lord Willoughby de 
Eresby, Mr. Raymond-Greene, Mr. Kemp, 
and Mr. Morrell. 


PLACARDS ON STREETS (IRELAND). 

Bill to prevent the laying down of 
newspaper and other placards on the sur- 
face of streets, roads, and thoroughfares 
in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. T. D. Sullivan, Mr. MacAleese, Mr. 
William Redmond, Mr. James O’Connor, 





Mr. Tully, and Mr. Daly. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS AMENDMENT. 

Bill to amend the Public Health Acts, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Alfred 
Hickman, Sir Walter Foster, Mr. Heath, 
Mr. Spencer, and Mr. Baldwin. 


New 


UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 


Bill to regulate the use of certain Uni- 
versity Degrees in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. J. W. Sidebotham, 
Mr. Carson, Dr. Farquharson, Sir William 
Houldsworth, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. 
MacNeill, and Sir William Priestley. 


CHEAP TRAINS. 

Bill relating to cheap trains for the 
working classes, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Woods, Mr. Sydney Buxton, 
Sir Albert Rollit, Sir Frederick Dixon- 
Hartland, Mr. Scott, Mr. Maddison, and 
Mr. Steadman. 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT (1895) AMENDMENT. 
Bill to amend The Sea Fisheries Regu- 
lations (Scotland) Act (1895), ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Crombie, Sir Wil- 
liam Wedderburn, Mr. Gordon, Mr. 
Buchanan, and Captain Sinclair. 


RIVERS POLLUTION (PREVENTION). 
(No. 2). 

Bill to make more effectual provi- 
sion for Prevention of Pollution of Rivers 
and Streams, ordered to be brought in 
by Sir Francis Powell, Mr. Wilson-Todd, 
Mr. Wyvill, Mr. Hobhouse, Sir John 
Dorington, Sir Henry Howarth, Dr. 
Farquharson, Sir John Brunner, and Sir 
Walter Foster. 


COLONIAL MARRIAGES. 

Bill to legalise certain Colonial Mar- 
riages, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Rothschild, Sir William Dunn, General 
Laurie, Mr. David Maclver, Sir Lewis 
M‘Iver, Mr. Mellor, Sir Samuel Scott, Sir 
Barrington Simeon, Mr. Spicer, and Mr. 
Arthur Stanley. 
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Bils 


LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT 
(ENGLAND AND WALES). 

Bill to enable Leaseholders to become 
Freeholders, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Billson, Sir John Brunner, Mr. 
Cawley, Sir Walter Foster, and Mr. J. 
Samuel. 
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MIDWIVES. 


Bill to promote the better training of 
women as midwives and to regulate their 
practice, ordered to be ‘brought in by 
Mr. J. B. Balfour, Mr. de Tatton Egerton, 
Mr. Schwann, Mr. Heywood Johnstone, 
Mr. Hazell, Mr. Bonsor, Mr. Tennant, 
and Mr. Skewes-Cox. 


SCHOOL BOARDS (GRANTS TO VOLUN- 
TARY SCHOOLS). 

Bill to enable School Boards in cer- 
tain county boroughs to make Grants 
in aid of efficient Voluntary Schools ; 
and for other purposes, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Warr, Mr. William 
Lawrence, Sir John Willox, Mr. David 
Maclver, and Mr. T. P. O’Connor. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS. 

Bill to amend the Law relating to 
Agricultural Holdings in England; and 
for other purposes, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Channing, Mr. Price, Mr. 
Reckitt, Mr. Luttrell, and Mr. Francis 
Stevenson. 


WATER SUPPLY. 

Bill to amend the Law respecting the 
supply of Water by companies and other 
bodies and persons, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Cornwallis, Colonel 
Warde, and Mr. Boscawen. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY 

Bill to prohibit the Sale of Intoxi- 
cating Liquors on Sunday, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Charles Henry Wilson, 
Mr. Firbank, Mr. Compton Rickett, 
Mr. Richardson, Mr. Perks, Mr. Cozens 
Hardy, Mr. Pickard, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. 
John Wilson (Durham), Mr. Cameron, 
Mr. Hazell, Mr. Doughty, and Mr. Woods. 
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477 New 
COMPANIES ACTS AMENDMENT. 


Bill to amend the Companies Acts, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Faith- 
full Begg, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Gordon, 
Mr. Hedderwick, and Mr. Marks. 


SUCCESSION (SCOTLAND). 

Bill to assimilate the Laws of Herit- 
able with those of Moveable Succession 
in Scotland; and for other purposes, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Thomas 
Shaw, Mr. Haldane, Dr. Farquharson, 
Sir Charles Cameron, Mr. Edmund 
Robertson, Mr. Ure, Mr. Buchanan, and 
Mr. Hedderwick. 


STREET NOISES. 


Bill to control and regulate Street 
Noises, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Jacoby, Mr. Radcliffe Cook, General 
Goldsworthy, Mr. Boulnois, Mr. Pier- 
point, Mr. Duncombe, Sir Thomas 
Fardell, Mr. Arnold Forster, Colonel 
Sandys, and Mr. J. W. Sidebotham. 


LIBEL LAW AMENDMENT. 


Bill to amend the Law of Libel, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir John 
Willox, Sir Albert Rollit, Sir Charles 
Dilke, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. Maclean, 
and Mr. Frederick Wilson. 


BOILERS INSPECTION AND 
REGISTRATION. 

Bill to provide for the Inspection and 
Registration of Boilers, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Fenwick, Mr. John 
Wilson (Durham), Mr. William Allan, 
Mr. Woods, Mr. Jonathan Samuel, and 
Mr. Joseph Walton. 


OLD AGE PROVIDENT PENSIONS. 

Bill to provide Pensions in Old Age to 
the Provident Poor, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Bartley and General 
Goldsworthy. 


“!Mr. Whittaker, Mr. 
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LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO. 

Bill to enable Localities, by a 
direct Vote, to prevent the issue 
of Licences for the Sale of Intoxi- 
cating Liquors, ordered to _ be 
brought in by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. 
Allison, Mr. Henry J. Wilson, Mr. Burt, 
Cameron, Mr. 
Jonathan Samuel, Mr. John Wilson 
(Durham), Mr. Jacoby, and Mr. Pickersgill. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND). 

Bill to amend the Law relating to the 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors in Ireland 
on Saturdays and Sundays, and for other 
purposes connected therewith, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir Thomas Lea, 
Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Colonel Saunder- 
son, Mr. Maurice Healy, Mr. William 
Johnston, Mr. Jordan, Mr. Rentoul, 
Mr. Blake, Mr. Arnold Forster, and 
Mr. Pinkerton. 


SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING). 

Bill to provide for the Earlier Closing 
of Shops, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Cameron Corbett, 
Dr. Farquharson, Mr. Fenwick, Sir James 
Fergusson, Mr. Field, Mr. Kearley, and 
Sir Francis Powell. 


PENSIONS (OLD AGE). (Ne. 2.) 
Bill to provide Pensions for poor per- 
sons over the age of 65 years, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir Walter Foster, 
Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. 
Alfred Thomas, Mr. Logan, Mr. Chan- 
ning, and Mr. Billson. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC DISABILITIES RE- 
MOVAL. 


Bill to abolish Disabilities still affecting 
Roman Catholics in the United Kingdom, 
ordered to be broughtin by Mr. Patrick 
O’Brien, Mr. John Redmond, Lord 
Edmund Talbot, Mr. Parnell, Mr. Clancy, 
Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Dillon, and Mr. 
Hemphill. 


TOWN COUNCILS (SCOTLAND). 
Bill to consolidate and amend the Law 
relating to the election and proceedings 
of Town Councils in Scotland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. J. B. Balfour, 
Mr. Thomas Shaw, Dr. Clark, Mr. 
Parker Smith, Mr. Robert Wallace 

(Perth), Mr. Cross, and Mr. Gordon. 





479 New 
EXECUTORS (SCOTLAND) AMENDMENT. 

Bill to amend the Law relating to 
Executors in Scotland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. J. B. Balfour, Mr. 


Thomas Shaw, Mr. Ure, and Mr. Cald- 
well. 


COAL MINES REGULATION. 


Bill to amend the Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Acts, orderedeto be brought in by 
Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. William Abraham, 
Mr. William Allen, Mr. Thomas Bayley, 
Sir Walter Foster, Mr. Hatch, Mr. 
Jacoby, Mr. M‘Kenna, Mr. Pickard, Mr. 
Randell, Mr. Woods, and Mr. Yoxall. 


FRANCHISE AND REMOVAL OF 
WOMEN’S DISABILITIES. 

Bill to establish a single Franchise at 
all Elections, and thereby to abolish 
University Representation and to remove 
the Disabilities of Women, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. 
William Allen, Mr. John Burns, Dr. 
Clark, Mr. Davitt, Mr. Atherley-Jones, 
Mr. Logan, Mr. Maddison, and Captain 
Norton, 


SHOPS. 

Bill to amend the Law relating to 
Shops, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Charles Dilke, Mr. John Burns, Dr. 
Clark, Mr. Clough, Mr. Davitt, Mr. 
Duckworth, Mr. Field, Mr. Flower, Mr. 
Kemp, Mr. Steadman, and Mr. Tennant. 


DISTRESS ABOLITION AND 
SUBSTITUTION. 

Bill to provide for the abolition of the 
right of Distress by a Landlord against 
a Tenant, and to substitute for it a 
better and simpler system for the re- 
covery of possession of lands, tenements, 
and hereditaments when rent is in arrear, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Bartley 
and Mr. Maclean. 


OCCUPYING TENANTS ENFRANCHISE- 
MENT. 

Bill to enable Occupying Tenaats of 
houses and places of business to pur- 
chase the fee simple of their holdings, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Bartley 
and Mr. Maclean. 
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OUT-DOOR PROVIDENT RELIEF. 
Bill to amend the Law relating to 
Out-door Relief in sickness and widovw- 
hood to the provident poor, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Bartley and General 
Goldsworthy. 


CORONERS’ INQUESTS (RAILWAY 
FATALITIES). 

Bill to amend the law relating to 
Coroners’ Inquests in the case of fatal 
accidents on railways, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Channing, Mr. 
John Burns, Mr. Davitt, and Sir Albert 
Rollit. 


1 
INTOXICATING LIQUORS LOCAL VETO 
(IRELAND). 

Bill to enable the Local Government 
Electors of any locality to veto the issue 
of Licences for the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors in Ireland, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. William Johnston, Mr. Jordan, 
and Mr. Pinkerton. 


CROWN CASES. 


Bill to amend the Crown Cases Act, 
1848, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Pickersgill and Mr. Brynmor Jones. 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL. 


Bill for the creation of a Court of 
Criminal Appeal, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. Ascroft, Mr. 
Birrell, Mr. John Burns, Mr. Fenwick, 
Mr. H. D. Greene, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. 
Howell, Mr. Brynmor Jones, Mr. H. C. 
Richards, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Robert 
Wallace (Perth), and Mr. Woods. 


POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPER- 
ANNUATION (SCOTLAND). 

Bill to enable parish councils in Scot- 
land to grant Superannuation Allow- 
ancesto Poor Law Officers and Servants, 
and to Officers and Servants of com- 
mittees of management of poor 
houses formed under a combination for 
poor house purposes, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Mark Stewart, Mr. 
Renshaw, Dr. Farquharson, Colonel 
ed Mr. Ure, Mr. Nicol, and Mr. 

Ox. 
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481 New 
BILLS READ A FIRST TIME. 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN BILL. 


“To amend the Law respecting the 
Employment and Education of Young 
Children,’ presented and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Wednesday Ist March, and to be printed. 
(Bill 3 


PETROLEUM BILL. 


“To amend the Petroleum Act, 1879,” 
presented, and read the first time; to 
be read a second time upon Wednesday 
15th March, and to be printed. (Bill 4.) 


SERVICE FRANCHISE BILL. 
“To amend the Service Franchise,” 
presented, and read the first time; to 
be read a second time upon Wednesday 


&th March, and to be printed. (Bill 5.) 


OLD AGE PENSIONS BILL. 
“To provide for the granting by 
Councils of Pensions in Old 
Age,” presented, and read the first time ; 
to be read a second time upon Wednes- 
day 22nd March, and to be printed. 
(Bill 6.) 


COTTAGE HOMES BILL. 


“To authorise the provision of Cot- 
tare Homes for the aged deserving 
poor,” presented, and read the first time ; 
to be read a second time upon Wednes- 
day 22nd February, and to be printed. 
(Bill 7.) 


FIRE BRIGADES BILL. 


“To promote the efficiency of Fire 
Brigades ; and for other purposes,” and 
read the first time; to be read a second 
time upon Wednesday 12th 7 and 
to be printed. (Bill 8.) 


PENSIONS (OLD AGE) BILL. 

“For establishing a National system 
of Old Age Pensions,” presented, and 
read the first time ; to be read a second 
time upon Wednesday 19th April, and 
to be printed. (Bill 9.) 
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ECCLESIASTICAL ASSESSMENTS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

“To amend the Law in regard to 
Ecclesiastical Assessments in Scotland,” 
presented, and read the first time; to 
be read a second time upon Wednesday 
26th April, and to be printed. (Bill 10.) 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE BILL. 


“For the better enforcing Discipline 
in the Church of England,” presented, 
and read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Wednesday 10th May, 
and to be printed. (Bill 11.) 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

“To enable electors to have effectual 
control over the Liquor Traffic in their 
respective areas in Scotland,” presented, 
and read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Wednesday 3rd May, 
and to be printed. (Bill 12.) 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 


BILL. 

“To amend the Law relating to the 
Housing of the Working Classes,” pre- 
sented, and read the first time; to be 
read a second time upon Wednesday 
29th March, and to be printed. (Bill 
13.) 


RATING OF MACHINERY BILL. 


“To amend the Law relating to the 
Rating of Hereditaments containing 
Machinery,” presented, and read the 
first time; to be read a second time 
upon Wednesday 17th May, and to be 
printed. (Bill 14.) 


EVICTED TENANTS (IRELAND) REIN- 
STATEMENT BILL. 

“To provide for the reinstatement of 
certain evicted tenants in Ireland,” pre- 
sented, and read the first time; to be 
read a second time upon Wednesday 
12th April, and to be printed. (Bill 15.) 


. 





483 
LIQUOR TRAFFIC (LOCAL VETO) 
(WALES) BILL. 

“To enable owners and occupiers in 
Wales to have effectual control over the 
Liquor Traffic,” presented, and read the 
first time; to be read a second time 
upon Wednesday 26th April, and to be 

printed. (Bill 16.) 


New 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 


“To limit the working hours in Mines 
to eight hours per day from bank to 
bank,” presented, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Wednesday 3lst May, and to be printed. 
(Bill 17.) 


RIVERS POLLUTION 
BILL. 


“To make more effectual provision 
for Prevention of the Pollution of Rivers 
and Streams,” presented, and read the 
first time; to be read a second time 
upon Wednesday 8th March, and to be 
printed. (Bill 18.) 


(PREVENTION) 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT (1887) REPEAL BILL. 

“To Repeal the Criminal Law and 
Procedure (Ireland) Act, 1887, presented, 
and read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Wednesday 19th April, 
and to be printed. (Bill 19.) 


PLACES OF WORSHIP (LEASEHOLD 
ENFRANCHISEMENT) BILL. 
“To provide for the Enfranchisement 
of Leasehold Places of Worship,” pre- 
sented, and read the first time; to be 
read a second time upon Wednesday 
22nd February, and to be printed. 

(Bill 20.) 


OLD AGE PENSIONS (NO. 2) BILL. 

“To establish a system of Old Age 
Pensions,” presented, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Wednesday 19th April, and to be printed. 
(Bill 21.) . 
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Biils. 484 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT 
(1897) AMENDMENT BILL. 


“To amend the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1897,” presented, and read the 
first time ; to be read a second time upon 
Wednesday 3rd May and to be printed. 
(Bill 22.) 


PLACARDS ON STREETS 
BILL. 

“To prevent the laying down of news- 
paper and other placards on the surface 
of streets, roads, and thoroughfares in 
Ireland,” presented, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Wednesday 15th March, and to be 
printed. (Bill 23.) 


(IRELAND) 


HEALTH ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

“To amend the Public Health Acts,” 
presented, and read the first time; to 
be read a second time upon Wednesday 
22nd February, and to be printed. (Bill 


24.) 


PUBLIC 


UNIVERSITIES DEGREES BILL. 

“To regulate the use of certain Uni- 
versity Degrees in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland,” presented, 
and read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Wednesday 15th 
March, and to be printed. (Bill 25.) 


CHEAP TRAINS BILL. 
“Relating to Cheap Trains for the 
working classes,” presented, and read 
the first time; to be read a second time 
upon Wednesday Ist March, and to be 
printed. (Bill 26.) 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT (1895) AMENDMENT BILL. 
“To amend The Sea Fisheries Regu- 
lation (Scotland) Act, 1895,” presented, 
and read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Wednesday 10th 
May, and to be printed. (Bill 27.) 
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485 New 


RIVERS POLLUTION (PREVENTION) 
(No. 2) BILL. 

“To make more effectua] provision for 
Prevention .of Pollution of Rivers and 
Streams,” presented, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Wednesday 8th March, and to be 
printed. (Bill 29.) 


COLONIAL MARRIAGES BILL. 


“To Jegalise certain Colonia] Mar- 
riages,” presented, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Wednesday 15th March, and to be 
prined. (Bill 29.) 


LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT 

(ENGLAND AND WALES) BILL. 

“To enable Leaseholders to become 
Freeholders,” presented, and read the 
first time; to be read a second time 
upon Wednesday 22nd March, and to be 
printed. (Bill 30.) 


MIDWIVES BILL. 


“To promote the better training of 
women as midwives ‘and to regulate 
their practice,” presented, and read the 
first time; to be read a second time 
upon Wednesday 12th April, and to he 
jrinted. (Bill 31.) 


SCHOOL BOARDS (GRANTS TO VOLUN- 
TARY SCHOOLS) BILL. 

“To enable School Boards in certain 
country boroughs to make Grants in aid 
of efficient Voluntary Schools; and for 
other purposes,” presented, and read the 
first time ; to be read a second time upon 
Wednesday 26th April, and to be 
printed. (Biil 32.) 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS BILL. 

“To amend the Law relating to Agri- 
cultural Holdings in England; and for 
other purposes,” presented, and read the 
first time ; to be read a second time upon 
Wednesday, 22nd February, and to be 
printed, (Bill 33.) 
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WATER SUPPLY BILL. 


“To amend the Law respecting the 
supply of Water by companies and other 
bodies and persons,” presented, and read 
the first time ; to be read a second time 
upon Wednesday 8th March, and to be 
printed. (Bill 34.) 


486 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 

“To prohibit the Sale of intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday,” presented, and read 
the first time; to be read a second time 
upon Wednesday Ist March, and to be 
printed. (Bill 35.) 


COMPANIES ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


“To amend the Companies Acts,” 
presented, and read the first time ; to be 
read a second time upon Wednesday 7th 
June, and to be printed. (Bill 36.) 


SUCCESSION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
“To assimilate the Laws of Heritable 
with those of Moveable Succession in 
Scotland ; and for other purposes,” pre- 
sented, and read the first time; to be 


read a second time upon Wednesday 3rd 
May, and to be printed. (Bill 37.) 


STREET NOISES BILL. 


“To control and regulate Street 
Noises,” presented, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Wednesday 26th April, and to be 
printed. (Bill 38.) 


LIBEL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


“To amend the Law of Libel,” pre- 
sented, and read the first time; to be 
read a second time upon Wednesday 
26th April, and to be printed. (Bill 39.) 


BOILERS INSPECTION AND REGIS- 
TRATION BILL. 

“To provide for the Inspection and 
Registration of Boilers,” presented, and 
read the first time; to be read a second 
time upon Wednesday 10th May, and 
to be printed. (Bill 40.) 





New 


487 


QLD AGE PROVIDENT PENSIONS 


BILL. 

“To provide Pensions in Old Age to 
the Provident Poor,” presented, and read 
the first time; to be read a second time 
upon Wednesday 22nd March, and to be 
printed. (Bill 41.) 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO BILL. 


“To enable Localities, by a direct 
Veto, to prevent the issue of Licences 
for the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors,” 
presented, and read the first time; to 
be read a second time upon Wednesday 


next, and to be printed. (Bill 42.) 
SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


“To amend the Law relating to the 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors in Ireland 
on Saturdays and Sundays, and for 
other purposes connected therewith,” 
presented, and read the first time; to 
be read a second time upon Tuesday 


2ist February, and to be _ printed. 
(Bill 43.) 
SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. 


“To provide for the Earlier Closing 
of Shops,” presented, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Thursday next, and to be printed. 
(Bill 44.) 


PENSIONS (OLD AGE) (No. 2) BILL. 

“To provide Pensions for poor per- 
sons over the age of sixty-five years,” 
presented, and read the first time ; to be 
read a second time upon Wednesday 


22nd March, and to be printed. 
(Bill 45.) 
ROMAN CATHOLIC DISABILITIES RE- 


MOVAL BILL. 

“To abolish Disabilities still affect- 
ing Roman Catholics in the United 
Kingdom,” presented, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Wednesday 12th April, and to be printed. 
(Bill 46.) 
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TOWN COUNCILS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


“To consolidate and amend the Law 
relating to the election and proceedings 
of Town Councils in Scotland,’ pre- 
sented and read the first time; to be 
read a second time upon Thursday 16th 
March, and to be printed. (Bill 47.) 


EXECUTORS (SCOTLAND) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

“To amend the Law relating io 
Executors in Scotland,” presented, and 
read the first time; to be read a second 
time upon Thursday 16th March, and to 
be printed. (Bill 48.) 


COAL MINES REGULATION BILL. 


“To amend the Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Acts,” presented, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Wednesday 31st May, and to be printed. 
(Bill 51.) 


FRANCHISE AND REMOVAL OF 
WOMEN’S DISABILITIES BILL. 

“To establish a single Franchise at all 
Elections, and thereby to abolish Uni- 
versity Representation and to remove 
the Disabilities of Women,” presented, 
and read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Monday Ist May, and 
to be printed. (Bill 50.) 


SHOPS BILL. 


“To amend the Law relating to 
Shops,” presented, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Tuesday, 2lst February, and to be 
printed. (Bill 51.) 


DISTRESS ABOLITION AND SUBSTITIU- 
TION BILL. 

“To provide for the abolition of the 
right of Distress by a Landlord against 
a Tenant, and to substitute for it a 
better and simpler system for the re- 
covery of possession of lands, tenements, 
and hereditaments when rent is in 


arrear,”’ presented, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Wednesday 15th March, 
printed. 


and to be 


(Bill 52.) 
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489 The White Estate, 


OCCUPYING TENANTS ENFRANCHISE- 
MENT BILL. 

“To enable occupying Tenants of 
houses and places of business to pur- 
chase the fee simple of their holdings,” 
presented, and read the first time; to 
be read a second time upon Wednesday 
22nd February, and to be printed. 
(Bill 53.) 


OUT-DOOR PROVIDENT RELIEF BILL. 


“To amend the Law relating to Out- 
door Relief in sickness and widowhood 
to the provident poor,” presented, and 
read the first time; to be read a second 
time upon Wednesday 22nd March, and 
to be printed. (Bill 54.) 


CORONERS’ INQUESTS (RAILWAY 
FATALITIES) BILL. 

“To amend the Law relating to 
Coroners’ Inquests in the case of fatal 
accidents on railways,” presented, and 
read the first time; to read a second 
time upon Thursday next, and to be 
printed. (Bill 55.) 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS LOCAL 
VETO (IRELAND) BILL. 


“To enable the Local Government 
Electors of any locality to veto the issue 
of Licences for the Sale of intoxicating 
Liquors in Ireland,” presented, and read 
the first time; to be read a second time 
upon Wednesday 10th May, and to be 
printed. (Bill 56.) 


CROWN CASES BILL. 

“To amend The Crown Cases Act, 
1848,” presented, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Wednesday 22nd February, and to be 
printed. (Bill 57.) 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL BILL. 

“For the creation of aCourt of Criminal 
Appeal,” presented, and the first time ; 
to be read a second time upon Wednes- 


day 22nd February, and to be printed. 
(Bill 58.) 
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POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


“To enable parish councils in Scot- 
land to grant Superannuation Allow- 
ances to Poor Law Officers and Servants, 
and to officers and servants of com- 
mittees of management of poor houses 
formed under a combination for poor 
house purposes,” presented, and read 
the first time ; to be read a second time 
upon Tuesday 2lst March, and to be 
printed. (Bill 59.) 


—_———_-- 


PASSING OF BILL. 


—_—— 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have passed a Bill inti- 
tuled “An Act for incorporating and 
conferring powers on the General Power 
Distributing Company ” (General Power 
Distributing Company Bill). [Zords.] 


QUESTIONS. 


THE WHITE ESTATE, NEAR BANTRY. 


Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork Co., West): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the sale of 
the Lands of Beach, on the White 
Estate, near Bantry, to Doctor Bird, 
J.P., brother to the receiver on the pro- 
perty ; whether the sale has been con- 
frmed by the Land Commis- 
sion; and whether he can_ state 
approximately when the other portion of 
the White Estate will be disposed of to 
the tenants? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY to tue 
LORD LIEUTENANT: or IRELAND 
(Mr. GeraLp Batrour, Leeds, Central) : 
No proposal for the sale «f the lands 
referred to in the first paragraph has 
yet been brought before the Land 
Judge’s Court. As regards the third 
paragraph, I am informed tha: in July 
last an order was made by the I.and 
Judge declaring that the circumstances 
of the estate were not such as to demand 
that the 40th Section of the Land Act 
of 1896 should be put into operation 
except in its due rotation. 
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LOUTH MILITIA. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War, is it intended to permanently 
remove the annual training of the Louth 
Militia from Dundalk; and, if so, what 
was the object of the recent expenditure 
on the new rifle range; and is he aware 
that both the men themselves and the 
public locally are strong against the 
change to Belfast? 


Tut UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. G. Wryypuam, Dover) : 
The Louth Militia will be trained this 
year at Dundalk, and will be trained 
there in future at least once in every 
three years. In the other two years it 
will, when possible, be trained in a 
Brigade Camp, in pursuance of a rule 
laid down for all Militia regiments. 
This could not be done at Dundalk. 


DUBLIN METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, will he explain why a sergeant 
in the Dublin Metropolitan Police was 
promoted over the heads of fourteen 
other men, he having taken only fifteenth 
place at a competitive examination held 
in September, 1893, and never having 
done a month’s practical police duty on 
the streets; was an undertaking then 
given to those who were passed over 
that this sergeant would not be allowed 
to qualify or compete for further pro- 
motion until each of them was first pro- 
moted to the rank of station sergeant ; 
and has this sergeant nevertheless been 
allowed to compete for the rank of 
station sergeant in July last, and is he 
now about to be further promoted? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The par- 
ticular member of the force to whom 
reference is made was advanced to the 
grade of sergeant by the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Police after having performed 
his duties in a highly satisfactory 
manner for a number of years. He had 
performed six months’ duty on the 
streets. The examination referred to in 
the first paragraph was for the position 
of assistant clerk, and success in that 
examination gives no claim to promo- 
tion. No undertaking was given of the 
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nature indicated in the second para- 
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graph. It was open to any well-con- 
ducted sergeant with three years’ service 
in the rank, to enter for the competitive 
examination in July last, and the ser- 
geant mentioned in the Question, who 
availed himself of this privilege, took 
first place at the examination. In due 
course he will be promoted to the grade 
of station sergeant, but he must first 
discharge the duties of sergeant on the 
streets for a period of six months. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1896. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he will state 
down to what year returns have, up to 
the present, been made out for the 
Land Judge under the rules made pur- 
suant to Section 40 of the Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, 1896, of estates to which 
that section in the first instance applies ; 
how far the returns already presented 
have been gone through by the Judge 
in the regular course; how many 
“requests” have been issued by the 
Judge to the Land Commission under 
the section; how many reports have 
been made by the Land Commission 
pursuant to such requests; hov many 
estates have been offered for sale to the 
tenants under the section, and accepted 
by the tenants, and what the number of 
such tenants is, and the total amount of 
the purchase money ; how many estates 
have been actually vested in the tenants 
under the section, and what the number 
of such tenants is; and whether the 
offer of sale to the tenants has been 
refused by them in any and what cases? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The end 
of 1886 is the latest date to which the 
returns mentioned in the first paragraph 
have been prepared. These returns have 
been gone through as far as the estate 
of Maurice Fitzgerald, referred to at 
page 4 of the Return laid on the Table 
in March last. The answers to the third 
and fourth paragraphs are 111 and 75 
respectively. In 51 of the latter the 
Land Commissioners have received the 
order of the Land Judge directing the 
offer to be made to the tenants. In the 
case of 40 estates the holdings were 
offered for sale to 481 tenants, and the 
offers, representing 39 estates, were 
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accepted or deemed to have been ac- 
cepted by 454 tenants. The purchase 
money for these 454 cases amounted to 
£142,302. In the case of three addi- 
tional estates the offers have been made, 
but the time for the acceptance of such 
offers by the tenants has _ not 
yet expired. Twenty-eight. estates 
have been vested in 367 tenants, 
the amount advanced being £109,673. 
In 30 cases on 11 estates the tenants 
did not accept the offers so made to 
them, but in three of these cas2s on two 
estates the Land Judge subsequently 
made orders deeming these tenants to 
have accepted the offers so made to 
them, and the sales have been made to 
them on the basis of this order. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION AND FAIR 
RENTS. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the Irish 
Land Commission still persist in the 
practice of having Fair Rents in many 
districts fixed by one Jay Assistant Com- 
missioner ; when this practice was first 
adopted, and what its object is; whether 
it was adopted by the Land Commission 
of their own notion, or in consequence 
of any difficulty in obtaining Treasury 
consent to the number of Sub-Commis- 
sioners necessary to allow of each Sub- 
Commission being constituted with two 
lay Assistant Commissioners; on what 
principle the districts in which this 
practice is adopted are selected; what 
happens when there is a difference of 
opinion either on law or fact between 
the lay and the legal Assistant Commis- 
sioners ; and whether, in view of the fact 
that the practice of having only one 
Assistant Commissioner is strongly ob- 
jected to both by landlord and tenant, 
and that it has been condemned by the 
Fry Commission, the Land Commission 
will now revert to the long-established 
practice of having two Assistant Com- 
missioners ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am in- 
formed by the Land Commissioners that 
the practice referred to in the Question 
still exists in seventeen wings of Sub- 
Commissions. It was first adopted 
about two years ago, its object being to 
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avoid unnecessary expense and waste of 
the public funds where, in the opinion of 
the Land Commission, the work could 
be carried out with equal efficiency by 
one lay Assistant Commissioner. The 
practice was adopted by the Land Com- 
inission on their own responsibility and 
in the due exercise of their statutory 
powers. The districts in which the 
practice is in force were arranged and 
the wings were selected by the Land 
Commission, in the exercise of their 
discretion. The Land Commission, 
availing themselves of their experience 
in the administration of the Land Acts, 
put the practice in force whenever they 
considered that it could be safely 
adopted with due regard to the efficiency 
of the public service. The Land Com- 
mission are only aware of one case in 
which the legal Assistant Commissioner 
and the single lay Assistant Commis- 
sioner were unable to agree. In this 
instance the case was reheard before 
another Sub-Commission, consisting of a 
legal and two lay Assistant Commis- 
sioners. The Land Commission have 
informed the Irish Government that, 
owing to communications they have 
received on the subject from both sides 
interested, and having regard to the 
recommendation of the Fry Commission, 
they have resolved to revert to the 
practice of having two lay Assistant 
Commissioners after Easter. 


FAIR RENTS IN CORK. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if he will state the 
number of fair rent applications from the 
county of Cork lodged with or trans- 
ferred to the Land Commission and still 
unheard, and how long ago the first of 
such applications was lodged ; how many 
of such applications lodged in or prior 
to the year 1897 are still unheard ; how 
many of such applications were lodged 
or transferred in the year 1898; how 
many weré disposed of by the Sub-Com- 
mission in the year 1898; and how 
many lay Assistant Commissioners were 
assigned to the work of fixing fair rents 
in the county of Cork in the year 1898! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Of the fair 
rent applications lodged or transferred 
T 
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to the Land Commission in the County 
Cork, 964 have not yet been listed for 
hearing; the earliest application now 
unlisted was received in the Department 
of the Land Commission on the llth 
December, 1896. In only six of the 
unlisted cases were the originating 
notices lodged in December, 1896. 
Of the cases so lodged or transferred 
in the year 1897, there are 321 still un- 
listed, and 574 cases are still unlisted of 
those lodged or transferred in the year 
1898; 459 cases were disposed of by 
Assistant Commissioners working in the 
County Cork during the year 1898, and 
three lay Assistant Commissioners, each 
acting as a separate wing to a Sub- 
Commission, were employed in that 
county during the year mentioned, or 
portions of it. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Is it not 
the fact that the Cork staff is not equal 
to the work which has to be done? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No doubt 
the work is very heavy. 


ASSISTANT LAND COMMIS- 
SIONERS. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if he will state how 
many lay Assistant Commissioners and 
court valuers at present hold office 
under the Irish Land Commission, and 
how many of them respectively are allo- 
cated to the several duties of fixing 
rents pursuant to originating notice, 
valuing for the purpose of appeal to 
Chief Commission from Sub-Commission, 
valuing for the purpose of ordinary land 
purchase transactions, and valuing for 
the purpose of land purchase under sec- 
tion 40 of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 
1896? 


LAY 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The pre- 
sent staff of Jay Assistant Commis- 
sioners numbers 77. This includes 
Court Valuers. There are also three 
supplementary temporary lay Assistant 
Commissioners to take the place, for 
the time being, of any of the regular 
staff who may be absent from duty 
through illness or other special cause. 
The duties referred to are allocated 
amongst the 77 Jay Assistant Com- 
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missioners as follows:—Twelve are em- 
ployed in valuing for the Commissioners 
in Appeal cases; twelve are employed 
inspecting in Land Purchase cases, in- 
cluding cases under 40th section of Land 
Act of 1896; and 53 are attached to 
Sub-Commissions. 


REVISED PRISON RULES. 

Mr. DAVITT (Mayo, South): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Departmnet whether he can con- 
veniently state when he will be able to 
lay upon the Table of the House the 
Revised Prison Rules, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Prisons Bill 
of last Session; whether the Home 
Office Committee on Prison Diets has 
completed its labours; and when the 
Report on same, and the evidence ten- 
dered by witnesses, will be published. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. 
White Rivizy, Lancs., Blackpool): A 
draft of the new Rules has been pre- 
sented, and I am to-day presenting the 
Report of the Home Office Committee 
on Prison Diets. 


ARABI PASHA AND HIS FELLOW 
EXILES. 

Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether Toulba Pasha, one of the 
Egyptian exiles in Ceylon, has been 
pardoned and permitted to return home ; 
how many political exiles now remain 
with Arabi Pasha under banishment ; 
and how long their banishment has 
continued, and if, in view of the length 
of this punishment, the growing age of 
the exiles, and the changed condition 
of things in Egypt since the rebellion of 
1882, Her Majesty's Government will 
recommend the pardon of Arabi and his 
companions to the Khedive. 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
For FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Sr. Joun 
Broprick, Surrey, Guildford): The an- 
swer to paragraph | is in the affirmative. 
Three exiles remain with Arabi Pasha 
under banishment. They left Egypt 
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16 years ago. In his Despatch re- 
porting that he had obtained the con- 
sent of the Egyptian Government to the 
return of Toulba Ismet, Lord Cromer 
stated that on previous occasions when 
he had raised the question of the return 
of the exiles he had always found the 
Egyptian Ministers most strongly op- 
posed to granting the request. In the 
present instance he succeeded in obtain- 
ing their consent and that of the Khe- 
dive to the return of Toulba, whose case 
was somewhat peculiar and who is pro- 
bably the least important of the. exiles. 
Lord Cromer added that he could not 
at present hold out any hope that the 
permisssion given to Toulba will be ex- 
tended to others in the same category. 


Mr. DAVITT: Is it not the fact that 
the Khedive himself is favourable to 
their return? 


[No Reply.] 


EXPLOSION ON H.M.S. “ECLIPSE.” 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty whether a spontaneous 
explosion of three 12-pounder shells oc- 
curred in the shell-room of H.M.S. 
“Eclipse” during her recent stay at 
Bombay, and whether similar explosions 
without any apparent cause have oc- 
curred in any other ships of Her 
Majesty's Navy; if so, whether inquiry 
has been held as to these occurrences ; 
whether it has been ascertained if the 
explosions in question were due either 
to the character or condition of the 
metal composing the shell, or to the 
character or condition of the explosive 
wherewith it was filled; and whether 
precautions have been taken to prevent 
the recurrence of explosions of so grave 
and dangerous a character. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): In June last, when 
the “Eclipse”? was at Seychelles, two 
12-pounder armour-piercing shells 
cracked spontaneously in the shell-room, 
and in cracking ignited the small burst- 
ing charges. . The explosion prod iced 
Was not serious, as the shells must have 
been open before the bursters ignited. 
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A similar explosion has not taken place 
in any other of H.M. ships, as far as is” 
known. The matter has been fully: in- 
quired into, and steps have been takea 
to prevent the recurrence of this acci- 
dent. 


NAVAL WARFARE AND PRIVATE 
PROPERTY. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign : 
Affairs whether any communication has: 
been received from the United States: 
Government proposing the exemption 
of private property from capture at-sea: 
in time of war; and, if so, whether he 
will lay a copy of that communication 
upon the Table of this House. 


Mr. BRODRICK: No, Sir. No com- 
munication has been receiyed -on this 
subject from the United States Govern- 
ment. 


IRISH LIGHTS COMMISSIONERS’ 
CONTRACTS. 


Caprarn DONELAN (Cork, East): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is aware that the 
Irish Lights Commissioners have given 
the contracts for the repairs of their 
lightships to an English shipbuilding 
company at Appledore, who do not pay 
trades union rates of wages; and 
whether he will recommend the Com- 
missioners to give their work only to 
such firms as have adopted the principle 
of the Fair Wages Resolution? 


Tue PRESIDENT or rue BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircnis, Croydon): 
In the case of the only contract under- 
taken by the Shipbuilding Company at 
Appledore for the repair of lightships 
belonging to the Irish Lights Commis- 
sioners during the past twelve months, 
the Company gave an assurance that 
they were prepared to pay the wages 
generally accepted as current in each 
trade for competent workmen in the 
district. 


Captain DONELAN: Will the right 
honourable Gentleman suggest to the 
Commissioners to give their work . to 
Irish firms? 


T2 
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Toe PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE: That does not come within my 
province. 


AMERICAN MAILS. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 


Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether he has any 
objection to give the ntmber of 


mail bags despatched from Liverpool 
direct to America by ship during the 
year 1898, and the number of mail bags 
put on board the American mail ships at 
Queenstown during the same period ; 
and whether he will also give the 
number of American mail bags landed 
at Queenstown during 1898, and the 
number landed at Liverpool during the 
same period? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansvry, Pres- 
ton): The number of mail bags carried 
by the mail packets to New York during 
the year 1898 were: from Liverpool, 
57,331; from Queenstown, 65,498. The 
numbers landed were: at Queenstown, 
34,781 ; at Liverpool, 56,892. 


COUNTY COUNCIL AREAS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, South): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the incon- 
venience caused by the new county 
council areas being, in very many places, 
situated in two or more Parliamentary 
polling districts, and whether steps will 
be taken to have the county council 
areas and Parliamentary polling districts 
made co-terminous? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It would 
be quite impracticable to adopt Parlia- 
mentary polling districts as areas for local 
government purposes, owing to the fact 
that the boundaries of those districts 
intersect the district electoral divisions 
which form the unit of the county elec- 
toral divisions and of the rural districts. 
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Attendants. 


VACCINATION. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I beg 
to ask the Vice-President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education whether 
Article 35 of the Code requiring all 
candidates for pupil teacherships to be 
vaccinated has been carried out in all 
cases since the passing of the Vaccina- 
tion Act of last Session? 
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Tue VICE-PRESIDENT or tHe COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCA- 
TION (Sir J. Gorst, Cambridge Univer- 
sity): Yes, Sir. 


Mr. BARTLEY: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War 
whether vaccination is enforced on all 
men and boys who enter the Army? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: No man is enlisted 
unless he consents to be vaccinated. 


Mr. BARTLEY: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether vaccina- 
tion is now enforced on all men and 
boys who enter the Navy? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMIR- 
ALTY: Yes, Sir, in accordance with the 
Queen’s Regulations. 


BRITISH MUSEUM ATTENDANTS. 


Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the attendants were examined, 
or any evidence invited from them con- 
cerning their alleged grievances, by the 
Committee that recently sat at the 
British Museum; whether he is aware 
that the attendants are the only class 
in the Museum who have received no 
increase of salary for more than 40 years 
past, though the same reasons for a 
higher rate of remuneration applied in 
their case as in that of other officials 
who have received substantial increases 
of salary; and whether he can see his 
way to suggest to the Trustees a further 
consideration of the grievances under 
which the attendants allege they are 
labouring. 


Mr. HANBURY: The answer to the 
first paragraph is in the negative. ‘The 


maximum salary of the attendants has 





remained unchanged since 1857; but in 
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the meantime their position has been 
improved, first by converting the three 
classes into two in 1867, and subse- 
quently by reducing the numbers on the 
lower class while the numbers on the 
first class remained untouched. A large 
number of special allowances for special 
duties have been granted during the last 
twenty years. When the salaries of the 
assistants were recently increased their 
hours of daily attendance were also ex- 
tended. That has not been the case 
with the attendants. The duties of the 
attendants, the qualifications required 
of them, and the mode of their appoint- 
ment differ so much from those of the 
higher staff of the Museum as to make 
it impossible to admit that their re- 
muneration should be regulated by the 
same considerations. It is not the busi- 
ness of the Treasury to make such a 
suggestion to the Trustees as_ the 
honourable Member recommends. 


ARMY HORSES ON THE ESTABLISH- 


MENT. 

Sm CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Torest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War what 
was on Ist January last the number 
of horses of the Royal Horse Artillery 
and of Field Artillery together on the 
British Establishment, and the corre- 
sponding number for Ist January, 1897 ; 
how many artillery horses on the British 
establishment were at the Cape and in 
Egypt on Ist January, 1899; and how 
many in the United Kingdom; and 
how many were in the United Kingdom 
on Ist January, 1879. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The Horse and 
Field Artillery on the British Establish- 
ment had, on Ist January, 1879, 5,714 
effective horses; on the Ist January, 
1899, 4,787. Of these; on the Ist 


‘January, 1899, there were 469 at the 


Cape, 144 in Egypt, and 4,174 at home. 
On the Ist January, 1879, there were 
5,651 at home. The right honourable 
Member will no doubt remember that the 
number of Horse Artillery batteries was 
largely reduced in 1887, and that in 
1879-80 a reduction of about 700 waggon 
horses was made in the Field Batteries. 
There is now a reserve of horses, which 
did not exist in 1879. 
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Trade Journals. 


RIFLE RANGES. 


Mr. WARNER (Stafis., Lichfield): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War what steps the War Office are 
taking for providing ranges both for the 
regular and reserve forces; and what 
arrangements have been made for provid- 
ing a range near Whittington Barracks, 
Lichfield ? 
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Mr. WYNDHAM: Of the sums taken 
in the Military Works Act, 1897, half a 
million was assigned to the provision of 
ranges for the Regulars and Militia, and 
ranges are being acquired and con- 
structed out of that assignment. In the 
selection of sites, regard has been had 
to the interest of the Militia and Volun- 
teers and their requirements in respect 
of musketry. One of the sites selected 
is in close proximity to Lichfield Bar- 
racks. 


Mr. WARNER: Can the honourable 
Gentleman say what site has been 
selected? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: One very near the 
Barracks ; I cannot give any particulars 
as to the locality. 


POSTAGE RATES FOR TRADE 
JOURNALS. 

Mr. WARNER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as repre- 
senting the Postmaster General, if he 
will do something to abolish the 
grievance which exists in trade journals 
published in book form having to pay 
heavier postage than those published in 
newspaper form. 


Mr. HANBURY: The honourable 
Member seems to be under some mis- 
apprehension. Journals which are 
published at intervals of not more than 
seven days, and which conform in other 
respects to the conditions laid down by 
the Post Office Act, 1870, are entitled 
to be registered for transmission at the 
newspaper rate of postage, whether in 
book form or in newspaper form. There 
is no regulation as to the form in which 
such journals shall be published. 
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LAND TAX COLLECTORS. 


Mr. WARNER: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if he pro- 
poses to do anything to do away with 
the system of collectors of land tax 
being paid by the surplus of the assess- 
ment over the quota, as in many. cases 
the collector fixes the assessment, being 
himself the assessor. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micuazt Hicxs-Beacn, Bristol, 
W.): I do not see any necessity at 
present for interfering with the system 
of making allowances to assessors of 
land tax out of the surplus of the assess- 
ment over the quota. That system is a 
very ancient one, and I am not aware 
that it has led to any abuses. Collectors 
are not paid in this way, but by salary. 
Where collectors are also assessors, the 
assessments made by them are sub- 
ject to review by the District Commis- 
sioners of Land Tax, and they are 
entitled as assessors only to such a sum 
of money out of the surplus as the 
District Commissioners may award, the 
special approval of the Board of Inland 
Revenue being necessary in the case of 
any award exceeding £5. 


WEST INDIA DOCKS NAVAL STORE. 


Mr. STEADMAN (Tower Hamlets, 
Stepney): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty whether arrangements 
are about to be entered into with 
Messrs. Sales and Sons, of Woolwich, 
to sub-contract for the loading and un- 
loading of all barges and other craft at 
the Naval Store, West India Docks. ~ 


Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Austen CuamBer.ary, Wor- 
cestershire, E.): I regret that I am un- 
able to: make ~-any -statement on this 
“Subject: at the present time. 


op Mr.. STEADMAN..: I beg to ask the 
First Lord. of the Admiralty whether he 
is aware that large. quantities of useless 
rubbish is being conveyed by barges 
‘from Deptford Naval Store to the West 
India Doeks* Naval Store by: a firm -of 
‘Woolwich barge: owners, at a cost of 
several thousands’ of pounds ; whether 
che is aware that the barge “Greek,” and 
others, .of 50 tons’ register, are. being 
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charged to the Admiralty as_ having 
earried from 180 to 210 tons in a 
single freight ; and whether he will 
cause an investigation to be made into 
the manner in which the work of the 
removal of the stores from Deptford is 
being conducted. 


Jor Periodicals, 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: The 
answer to the first paragraph is in the 
negative. The answer to the second 
paragraph is: Steps were taken to 
verify the weights and measurements of 
the quantities barged across. The 
“Greek” is 59 tons register, but she is 
quite capable of carrying more than the 
amounts mentioned in the Qvestion, 
under favourable conditions. No inves- 
tigation is necessary. 


DEPTFORD VICTUALLING YARD. 

Mr. STEADMAN: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether, 
owing to the contractors having had the 
barge “ Hilda” overloaded at Deptford 
Victualling Yard, a valuable cargo of 
chocolate, &c., was sunk ; and whether 
the contractors will be held responsible 
for the damage. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN : A 
barge containing victualling — stores 
sprang a leak when alongside the Royal 
Victoria Yard, and a portion of the 
stores were damaged. The barge con- 
tractor is considered liable for the 
damage. 


POSTAL RATES FOR PERIODICALS. 

Mr. HEDDERWICK (Wick Burghs): 
I. beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing: the Postmaster 
General, whether his attention has. been 
directed to the differences in the rates 
charged for the transmission through 
the post of weekly, monthly, and other 
periodicals ; upon what principle the 
proprietors of certain of these -periodi- 
cals are permitted to transmit .a weight 
of matter up to five pounds for a half- 
penny, while the. proprietors of others 
in all respects apparently. similar are re- 
stricted to a weight of two ounces only 
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for the same payment ; and whether he 
will take steps to abolish these differ- 
ences at an early date by the extension 
of the halfpenny rate up to five pounds 
weight to all periodicals published in 
this country. 


Mr. HANBURY : The answer to the 
first paragraph is, of course, Yes. The 
Post Office Act, 1870, restricts trans- 
mission through the post at the news- 
paper rate to periodicals published once 
a week, at least, and consisting “ wholly 
or in great part of political or other 
news or of articles relating thereto or to 
other current topics,” but exempts from 
the last of these conditions by Clause 7 
newspapers which were stamped as 
newspapers prior to 1855. Newspapers 
fulfilling the conditions of the Act are 
transmissible at the newspaper rate of 
a halfpenny for each paper. News- 
papers not fulfilling these conditions can 
only be sent at the book post rate of a 
halfpenny for two ounces. The Post- 
master-General has no intention of pro- 
posing any measure for extending the 
halfpenny rate to all periodicals pub- 
lished in this country up to 5lb. in 
weight. His reasons for not doing so 
are fully set out in the report of the 
Postage Rates Committee, dated 24th 
June, 1896, and presented to the House 
in January, 1897. 


FLOGGING IN SWANSEA PRISON. 

Mr. LLOYD MORGAN (Carmarthen, 
West): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been drawn 
to the fact that a prisoner named 
George Attewell was flogged in Her 
Majesty’s prison at Swansea, in Decem- 
ber last, until the blood flowed freely 
from his back, and that at the end of 
the flogging he had to be removed to 
the prison infirmary ; and whether, in- 
asmuch as the prisoner was sentenced to 
a second flogging during the course of 
his term of imprisonment, and having 
regard to the above circumstances, he 
will direct a remission of that part of 
the sentence. 


Tue SECRETARY cr STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: George At- 
tewell was flogged in December last, 
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but the blood did not flow, and he was 
not afterwards removed to the prison 
infirmary. I am not aware of any cir- 
cumstances which would justify an in- 
terference with the sentence. 


ENNIS LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

Mr. ENGLEDEW (Kildare, North): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he will see, in the event of the office of 
Resident Medical Superintendent to the 
Ennis Lunatic Asylum becoming vacant 
before the county councils take over 
charge of these institutions, that tem- 
porary arrangements are made for the 
performance of the duties of that office, 
and that a permanent appointment is 
not made until the county councils are 
empowered to deal with the question ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : No ya- 
cancy has arisen in the office of 
Resident Medical Superintendent of the 
Ennis Asylum, and I cannot, by way of 
anticipating such a vacancy, give an un- 
dertaking of the nature suggested in 
the question. 


Mr. W. H. K. REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) : May I ask whether, if the vacancy 
does occur within a week or two of the 
County Council elections, the appoint- 
ment will be left in the hands of the 
County Council? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : I think 
we had better wait till the vacancy does 
occur, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Was not the re- 
signation actually sent in ; has it been 
withdrawn ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : I am not 
aware of its being sent in. It has not 
been before me. 


IRISH SHERIFFS’ REMUNERATION. 

Mr. ENGLEDEW : I beg to ask tlie 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether remuneration’ is 
about to be given to high sheriffs and 
sub-sheriffs for the counties in Ireland 
for the discharge. of the duties con- 
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nected with these offices ; under what 
statutory authority will these grants be 
made ; and from what fund will these 
payments be drawn ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The Trea- 
sury have extended a scale of recoup- 
ment to high sheriffs, out of money to 
be provided by Parliament, of the cost 
necessarily incurred by them in re- 
ceiving Her Majesty’s Judges of Assize. 
The Treasury have further decided that 
there may be a recoupment to the High 
Sheriff of voyiched expenditure incurred 
by him, according to a scale laid down 
by the Treasury, in providing out of his 
own pocket a salary for his deputy. The 
latter payments will also, I understand, 
be made out of moneys to be voted by 
Parliament. 


Mr. ENGLEDEW : Who pays the 
salary of the sub-sheriffs at present ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: In the 
majority of cases the salary of the 
Under-Sheriff is paid by the High 
Sheriff. 


IRISH COUNTY COURTS. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that the Dublin Mercantile As- 
sociation has been asking for years that 
the County Courts in Ireland should hold 
more frequent sittings; and whether 
anything is being done to give the same 
legal facilities in Ireland as exists in 
Great Britain? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Represen- 
tations have been made to the effect 
stated in the first paragraph. Orders 
have been made from time to time for 
the holding of additional Civil Bill 
Courts in the counties of Armagh, Cavan, 
Galway, Mayo, Sligo, Tyrone, and Water- 
ford. Additional sittings of these courts 
have also been provided in the cities of 


Dublin and Belfast. 


QUICK-FIRING MACHINE GUNS FOR 
VOLUNTEERS. 

Sm BARRINGTON SIMEON (South- 
ampton: I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War whether he will 
consider the necessity for supplying one 
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quick-firing machine gun to each of those 
Infantry Volunteer Corps whose head- 
quarters are on the coast, or who would 
be sent to the coast in case of mobilisa- 
tion? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The proposal to 
supply some of these corps with machine 
guns is now under consideration. 


FARNEY (IRELAND) POOR RATE. 

Mr. DALY (Monaghan, Sbuth): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that, owing to the poverty of the 
people of the barony of Farney, the Car- 
rickmacross Board of Guardians, in ]896, 
struck a poor rate £311 16s. 3d. less 
than 1895, and £875 13s. 7d. less than 
1897 ; and whether he will request the 
Local Government: Board, under Clause 
49 of the Local Government (Ireland) 
Act, when making their grant in aid of 
rates to Carrickmacross Union, to pay 
such a sum as, if a sufficient poor rate 
was struck in 1896, would have left the 
Union of Carrickmacross out of debt on 
the 29th September, 1897, the close of 
the financial year? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: As I 
stated yesterday in answer to the honour- 
able Member’s somewhat similar ques- 
tion regarding the County Cess in this 
Barony, any exceptional circumstances 
in connection with the poor rate raised 
in the Carrickmacross Union during the 
standard year will be carefully con- 
sidered in determining the amount of 
the agricultural grant payable to that 
union. 


ROYAL ARTILLERY COMMISSIONS. 


‘CotoneL WELBY (Taunton): I beg 
to ask the Under-Secretary of State for 
War whether commissions in the Royal 
Artillery have been given to subalterns 
of the Artillery Militia who had failed to 
pass the literary examination which 
qualifies Militia officers to compete for 
commissions in the Regulars, and to 
Militia officers who were University can- 
didates, without their passing the competi- 
tive examination for such commissions ; 
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and, whether he can say on what prin- 
ciple these exceptions are made? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The increase of the 
establishment of the Royal Artillery 
created, last year, a greater demand for 
officers than could be supplied from the 
toyal Military Academy and from 
officers in the Militia Artillery who had 
qualified in the literary examination. 
It has, therefore, been found necessary 
to give Artillery commissions to Militia 
Artillery officers who had qualified for 
the Line; and, more rarely, to Militia 
Artillery officers specially recommended 
for military efficiency, without any ex- 
amination. No Artillery commissions 
have been given to University candi- 
dates without examination; but, since 
the number of the Line commissions 
offered to the Universities was not ex- 
ceeded at the last examination by the 
number of such candidates, there 
was no competition. So Jong as our ex- 
ceptional demand for officers continues, 
it must be met by exceptional measures. 


ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 
CotoneL WELBY: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War 


whether he is aware that at the literary 
examination to qualify Militia candi- 
dates to compete for Army commissions, 
held in December last, the mathematical 
papers were the same as set for the com- 
petitive examination for entrance to 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
and the other papers, the same as for 
that examination, or for entrance to the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst ; that 
the standard of qualifying marks in the 
December examination had been raised 
100, without notice to candidates; that 
out of about 146 who attended to be 
examined in all subjects only 29 
qualified, whereas in the previous April 
90 qualified out of about the same num- 
ber; that in the April examination the 
84th candidate made 4,607 marks, while 
in the December one the 29th made 
4,600, or seven marks less than the candi- 
date 55 places lower in April; and 
whether he can see his way to remedy 
this inequality, by specially admitting 
to the competitive examination those 
who have suffered by it? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The number of can- 
didates for the Militia Literary Examina- 
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tion in December, 1898, was 119 and not 
146; otherwise the facts are correctly 
stated. In pursuance of the policy in- 
dicated in my reply to the last question, 
the Secretary of State has decided to 
admit to the further competitive exami- 
nation so many of the candidates next 
below those who reached the qualifying 
minimum, as the exigencies of the ser- 
vice seem to demand. 


METROPOLITAN TRAFFIC 
REGULATIONS. 

GENERAL RUSSELL (Cheltenham): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether 
he can see his way to introduce in 
London the regulations which are in 
force in many foreign capitals, and which 
restrict the use of the most crowded 
thoroughfares by vans, drays, carts, and 
other heavy vehicles to certain hours in 
the day, early in the morning, and late 
at night? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I propose to 
bring in a Bill giving increased powers 
to the police to make regulations for the 
traffic in the streets of the metropolis. 


WORKMEN’S'- TRAINS. 

Mr. STEADMAN: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade if appli- 
cation has been made by the National 
Association for the Extension of Work- 
men’s Trains that all inquiries which 
have been asked for by them and other 
bodies and granted by the Board of 
Trade shall be held in the evening, and 
as far as possible in the local district 
concerned, so as to enable the working 
men and women who suffer hardships 
owing to the want of cheap workmen’s 
trains to attend and give evidence; 
what reply (if any) have the Board made 
to his request ? 


Tuz PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD oF 
TRADE: Yes, sir, the Board of Trade 
have always made it their practice to 
favourably consider applications of this 
description, and an inquiry, which is to 








take place at Barking on the 15th, will 
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be held at 7 p.m. In several recent 
cases the inspecting officer has consulted 
the wishes of the applicants and held 
inquiries at times convenient to them. 
The workmen interested in those cases 
were, however, postmen and printers, and 
the evening was not so convenient as the 
afternoon. The Railway Commissioners 
are the judges of their own procedure, 
and applications in regard to their hear- 
ings should be made to them. 


RHYL POLICE COURT CASE. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether he is aware that at the Rhyl 
Police Court on the 30th November last 
a woman named Jane Lloyd prosecuted 
a man for indecent assault, and in cross- 
examination falsely swore that she had 
been legally married to one Lewis Lloyd, 
with whom she lived as his wife, and 
that one John Jones to whom she had 
been married was dead; and whether 
these facts have been communicated to 
the Public Prosecutor; and, if so, on 
what grounds has he declined to take 
any proceedings to punish the perjury? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: The case re- 
ferred to was reported to the Director 
of Public Prosecutions, who, after care- 
ful consideration of all the facts, and 
after communicating with the chief con- 
stable and the clerk to the justices, 
decided not to take action. 


Mr. BRYN ROBERTS: Will the right 
honourable Gentleman state the grounds 
for declining to prosecute ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
HOME DEPARTMENT: No, sir; it 
would not be proper for me to do so. 


THE IMPLEMENT AND MACHINERY 
REVIEW.” 

Mr. A. K. LOYD (Berks, Abingdon): 

I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 

sury, as representing the Postmaster- 

General, why The Implement and Ma- 

chinery Review, weighing.a fraction over 
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8 oz., is charged a postage of 24d., while 
copies of Zhe Ironmonger, weighing 
13 oz., The Engineer, weighing 17 oz., 
and Engineering, weighing 18 02z., are 
carried to any part of the United King- 
dom for one halfpenny? 


Mr. HANBURY: TVhe Implement and 
Machinery Review, being published less 
frequently than once a week, does not in 
respect of frequency of publication con- 
form to the definition of a newspaper 
contained in the Post Office Act, 1870, 
It is, therefore, liable to the book rate 
of postage of $d. for every two ounces, 
The three other publications to which 
the honourable Member refers comply 
with the requirements of the Act, and 
are transmissible in the United Kingdom 
at the rate of $d. each. 


VACCINATION EXEMPTION CERTIFI- 
CATE FEES. . 

Mr. JOHNSON-FERGUSON , (Man- 
chester, North East): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, whether he can state the inclusive 
fee which he has recommended should be 
charged by benches of magistrates for a 
certificate of exemption under the Vac- 
cination Act, 1898? 


Tue HOME SECRETARY: The inclu- 
sive fee, which I have placed in the 
Model Table for the Guidance of Local 
Authorities, is one shilling and sixpence. 
I am advised, further, that magistrates 
have power to remit or reduce in suitable 
cases any fee fixed by a Table for general 
use in their Court. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATION WORKS. 

Sm HENRY FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, East): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board, when the 
Return as to Reproductive Works carried 
on by Municipal Corporations will be 
laid upon the Table? 


Tue SECRETARY to toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
Russeti, Tyrone, 8.): There has been a 
difficulty in obtaining the particulars 
from the local authorities, and there are 
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still some instances in which the neces- 
sary particulars have not been received. 
But every effort is being made to obtain 
the information as quickly as possible, 
and, in the meantime, the printing of 
the Return is being proceeded with. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES AND THEIR 
SERVANTS. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, North) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, whether he has instituted any 
inquiries into, and come to any decision 
as to the alleged cases of dismissal of 
railway servants by a railway company 
or companies owing to their activity in 
trades union matters? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE: Communications are still in 
progress with reference to this matter. 


HOOLEY REVELATIONS. 


Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, whether, as 
a consequence of the Hooley revelations, 
any measures will be instituted by pro- 
secution or legislation by the Govern- 
ment to obtain restitution to the share- 
holders in the various companies so 
manipulated of the large sums of money 
bestowed for the purposes of purchasing 
directors ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
TRADE: As I have already informed the 
honourable Member, the legislative pro- 
posals of Her Majesty’s Government have 
been made in another place. The other 
matters referred to in the Question are 
engaging the attention of the Court and 
of the officers charged by the Statute 
with the administration of the bank- 
rupt’s estate. 


POSTMASTERS’ OVERTIME CLAIMS. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster - General, with reference to 
the passage in the Report of the Tweed- 
mouth Commissioners, page 3, which 
states that there should be a uniform 
payment for overtime throughout the 
service, whether it was intended to ex- 
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clude postmasters: and, whether he can 
state why postmasters or their substi- 
tutes are not allowed for overtime! 


Mr. HANBURY: The passage in the 
Report of the Tweedmouth Committee 
which states that there should be 
throughout the service a uniform pay- 
ment for overtime, is held to apply only 
to those officers of the Post Office who 
had hitherto been allowed to claim for 
overtime. The arrangements under 
which the work of Postmasters is carried 
on will not, as a rule, admit of fixed 
hours being laid down for them; and 
their emoluments are calculated with 
reference to the fact that they may on 
occasion be called on to work overtime, 
and that their hours are largely depen- 
dent on arrangements made by them- 
selves. 


SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. 


Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (Northumber- 
land, Tyneside): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether, in June last, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
Acting District Officer at Mombassa, 
signed an Order of the Court for three 
slaves, named Kazibeni, Kombo, and 
Mamekombo, who had been living at 
Roebe during the previous ten years, to 
return to their master, on the ground that 
Roebe was within the Sultan of Zanzi- 
bar’s dominions, and that the slaves had 
no plea wherewith to claim their free- 
dom; whether such restitution of slaves 
by a British subject and official of Her 
Majesty’s Government has the sanction 
of Her Majesty’s Government; and, 
whether steps will be taken to prevent 
British subjects in future restoring fugi- 
tive slaves to their masters! 


Mr. BRODRICK: The official Report 
which has been called for on this matter 
has not yet reached Her Majesty’s 
Government, owing to the fact that the 
officer named has been transferred to an 
inland station. It is understood, how- 
ever, from inquiries made locally, that 
the return of the slaves was pre-arranged 
between the masters and themselves, as 
they were starving at Ribe, where there 
was famine at the time. Instructions 


have been issued that British subjects 
should not assist in restoring —_ 
slaves to.their masters. 
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Mr. J. A. PEASE: Is it not the fact 
that the slaves were under the protection 
of missionaries at the time they were 
taken into Court? 


[No reply.] 


CASE OF MISS MAGILL. 


Mr. MANDEVILLE (Tipperary, 
South) : I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
how does the Local Government Board 
propose to compensate Miss Magill for 
their having (under erroneous views of 
the state of the law) removed her by 
sealed order from the office of poor rate 
collector to which she had been ap- 
pointed by the Guardians of the Clogher 
Union, and which office was her means 
of earning her livellihood ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : In answer 
to this question, I would refer the hon- 
curable Member to the reply given by 
me yesterday to the question of my 
honourable Friend ‘the Member for 
South Beifast. It is not the fact that 
the removal of Miss Magill from the 
office of poor rate collector was due to 
an erroneous view of the law on the part 
of the Local Government Board. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON : Does the right 
honourable gentleman propose to com- 
pensate Miss- Magill ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : Certainly 
not. 


TRISH RATING SYSTEM. 


Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, South) : I beg 
to ask Mr. Attorney-General for Ireland 
whether Sub-section (b), Section 54, of 
the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 
1898, entitles tenants of houses in 
towns, who paid half poor rate, to have 
their rents reduced by half the appro- 
priate standard amount under the new 
rating system? 


_ Mr. J. ATKINSON: The mean- 
ing of the Sub-section mentioned 
is obvious. Its purport and effect were, 


I think, frequently explained during the 
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passage of the Irish Local Government 


Post Office. 


Bill through Committee. Now that 
that Measure has become a statute of 
the realm and has passed into law I 
must respectfully decline to give, in 
answer to abstract questions, opinions 
upon the construction of any of its pro- 
visions. 


CRETE. 


Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, what steps the Great Powers, 
and especially Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, are taking to provide the neces- 
sary funds and military protection to 
enable the dispossessed and _ ruined 
Mussulmans of Crete to return to their 
former properties ? 


Mr. BRODRICK : The question of 
providing funds to enable the Mussul- 
man Cretans to return to their villages 
is a matter for the consideration of the 
High Commissioner in framing his 
Budget, the particulars of which have 
not been yet received by Her Majesty’s 
Government, who are ready in conjunc- 
tion with the other Powers to consider 
any reasonable proposals. A sum of 
1,000,000 francs has been advanced by 
each of the four Powers for the expenses 
of the High Commissioners’ administra- 
tion to be eventually recovered by a 
loan. Some expenditure has already 
been incurred toward repatriation. The 
necessary protection to Mussulmans or 
Christians in Crete will be afforded. 


CORK POST OFFICE. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster-General, 
whether provision is made in this year’s 
Estimates for the work of extending the 
Cork Post Office, and when the work 
will be commenced ? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Board of 
Works are making provision in their 
Estimates for beginning the work during 
the ensuing financial year. It is im- 
possible to state at present when the 
work will actually be begun, as the 
plans have not yet been finally settled. 
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517 Codification of 
SOUDAN BUDGET. 


Mr. SCOTT (Lancashire, Leigh) : I 
beg to ask the Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, whether the Soudan 
Budget for 1899 shows an estimated de- 
ficit of upwards of £317,000, the whole 
of which sum is to be defrayed out of 
the revenues of Egypt ; and, if so, on 
what ground Egypt, which has only a 
share of the sovereignty of the new 
territory, is to be charged with the 
whole of the cost of its administration ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: ‘lhe estimated 
deficit of the Soudan expenditure in 1899 
is as stated. The present arrangements 
for the financial administration of the 
Province have been approved by the 
Egyptian Council of Ministers. The 
military and financial assistanee given 
by this country in past years for the 
protection of the Frontier of Egypt and 
recently for the reconquest of the 
Soudan, have given substantial relief to 
the Egyptian Exchequer, and the esti- 
mated deficit in the Soudan provinces 
is held to be fairly chargeable to the 
Egyptian Exchequer. sad 


H.M.S. “ COLLINGWOOD.” 


Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, Co. West) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admir- 
alty, whether, in view of the fact that 
the Board of Guardians of the Bantry 
Union have at the request of the Cap- 
tain of H.M.S. “ Collingwood” expended 
£700 to give that vessel an improved 
supply of water, he will cause her to 
return to Bantry Bay and remain per- 
manently there. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMIR- 
ALTY : I regret I cannot give the 
assurance desired. The “ Collingwood,” 
like all Her Majesty’s ships, must go 
where she is wanted and when she is 
wanted. The Admiralty have agreed to 
make an increased contribution to meet 
the expense of an improved supply of 
water at Bantry. 


IRISH CONGESTED DISTRICTS 
BOARD. 
Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork Co., West): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, in 
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view of the fact disclosed in the report 
of the Congested Districts Board that 
the congested districts in the South of 
Ireland have not received their propor- 
tionate share of assistance from that 
Board, he will give the South of Ireland 
representation on the said Board? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : I do not 
know to what statement in the report 
the honourable Member refers, nor do 
I know exactly what he means by the 
phrase “proportionate share of assist- 
ance from that Board.” The Board do 
not consider themselves bound by any 
rule of proportion in the application of 
moneys at their disposal to different 
districts. Such application depends 
upon the necessities and opportunities 
arising in the different districts. As a 
matter of fact, I do not think the re- 
quirements of the congested areas in the 
Counties of Cork and Kerry have been 
neglected. 


TITHE RENT CHARGE IN IRELAND. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, when the .Bill 
dealing with the adjustment of tithe 
rent charge in Ireland will be introduced 
and whether it will be introduced in 
this House ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: As at 
present advised, I propose to introduce 
this Bill in the House of Commons, but 
I am unable, at present, to assign any 
date for its introduction. 


CODIFICATION OF IRISH STATUTES. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
ask Mr. Attorney-General for Ireland, 
whether any Bill or Bills codifying Irish 
Acts of Parliament will be introduced 
this year ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : I hope a 
Bill to codify the Grand Jury Acts will 
be introduced this Session, but I cannot 
give a definite promise as to this or any 
other Bills. The matter, however, is 


under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. 
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IRISH PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether he can 
state if it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to introduce legislation during the 
present Session of Parliament enabling 
the people of Ireland to promote rail- 
ways, canals, and waterworks without 
having to come to the House of Com- 
mons for such powers! 


Vaccination 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: At the 
request of my right honourable Friend 
I will answer this question. The Irish 
Government do not propose to introduce 
a Bill dealing with Private Bill legisla- 
tion in Ireland during the present 
Session. Whether the provisions of the 
Scotch Bill could or should be made 
applicable to Ireland is a question on 
which I am not in a position at present 
to express an opinion. 


Mr. DALY: When will a Bill be intro- 
duced ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have not 
the gift of prophecy. 


MR. RHODES’ PROJECTS. 


Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether any 
application has been made to Her 
Majesty’s Government for a guarantee 
by this country of a loan or advance of 
money to enable any portion of Mr. 
Rhodes’ project of a railway from the 
Cape to Egypt to be carried out; and, 
if so, what reply has been given by Her 
Majesty’s Government ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovur, Manchester, 
E.): Proposals on this subject have been 
brought before the Government, but so 
far no arrangement has been come to. 


SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES AND 
_ SCHOOLS. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether the 
provisions of the 25th Article of the 
Treaty of Union with Scotland, exclu- 
ding persons from professorships and 
masterships in the Scottish Universities 
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and schools. unless they subscribe a con- 
fession of faith in the Presbyterian 
Church, is still in force; and, if un- 
repealed, will any steps be taken to 
remove the disability thus imposed on 
members of the English Church, on 
Dissenters, and Roman Catholics? 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: The provisions of the 25th 
Article relating to Scottish Universities 
and schools are no longer in force, 
except so far as theological chairs are 
concerned. They were abolished, as 
regards professorships, by the 17th 
section of the Universities (Scotland) 
Act, 1889; and, as regards schools, by 
the 17th section of the Education (Scot- 
land) Act, 1882. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Surely the Con- 
stitution should be revised accordingly. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: If any doubt exists, I think the 
matter should be cleared up. Perhaps 
the honourable Gentleman will repeat 
the Question. 


VACCINATION ACT, 1898. 

Mr. COGHILL (Stoke-upon-Trent): 
I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether the Govern- 
ment will take an _ early oppor- 
tunity of repealing section 2 of the 
Vaccination Act of last Session? May I 
also ask whether it is the intention of the 
Government to introduce the Re-Vaccina- 


tion Bill which was promised last 
Session ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: It is not the intention of the 
Government to introduce any vaccina- 
tion legislation in the course of the 
present Session. 


Mr. COGHILL: May I ask if section 
2 applies to the Army and Navy and to 
the Education Department? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I think that Question ought to 
be addressed to my right honourable 
Friend the President of the Local 





Government Board. 
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TSAR’S RESCRIPT. 


Mr GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether, in accepting the invita- 
tion to the forthcoming conference to 
consider the possibility of limiting arma- 
ments, Her Majesty's Government 
propose to adopt the course followed by 
Lord Derby in 1874, by instructing its 
delegate not to entertain in any shape, 
directly or indirectly, anything relating 
to maritime operations or naval warfare, 
and not to be led into any discussion 
which may, however remotely, affect 
those operations or that warfare; and 
whether he can state generally what con- 
ditions, if any, have been made by Her 
Majesty's Government in accepting the 
invitation to this conference, and what 
steps, if any, have been taken to secure 
themselves against the adoption of any 
conclusions which might be calculated 
to impair the future development or the 
present exercise of the naval power of 
Great Britain in time of war? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The second circular 
of the Russian Government in connection 
with this question, recently published, 
contained certain suggestions, but no 
definite programme has yet been pro- 
posed. It is still under the considera- 
tion of Her Majesty's Government. No 
answer to it has yet been sent, and no 
statement can be made at preseat on the 
subject, but further papers will be laid 
as Soon as may be. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
Fovrtu Day. 

Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [7th February], 
“That an humble Address be presented 

to Her Majesty, as followeth :— 


“Most Gracious Sovereign,— 


* We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parlia- 
ment assembled, beg leave to offer our humble 
thanks to Your Majesty for the Gracious 
Speech which Your Majesty has addressed to 
both Houses of Parliament. (Captain 
Bagot.) 
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proposed : — 


to Queen’s Speech. 


Main Question again 

Debate resumed : — 
Another Amendment proposed, at the 

end of the Question to add the words,— 


“And we humbly express our regret that 
there is no indication in Your Majesty’s 
Gracious Speech that measures will be sub- 
mited to this House dealing with the owner- 
ship, tenure, or taxation of land in towns.” 
—(Mr. L. J. C. Morton.) 


Mr. E. J. C. MORTON (Devonport): I 
do not intend to take up more of the time 
of the House than is absolutely necessary 
for the purpose of bringing on a subject 
which I consider is of more importance 
than any other single subject which is 
dealt with by Parliament, in its influ- 
ence and effect upon the social condition 
of the people of this country. I shall only 
endeavour to place before the House, as 
briefly as I can, the points which I regard 
as productive of the greatest evils which 
result from the existing land system in 
this country, and I shall, as shortly as 
possible, indicate one, or perhaps two, 
methods of dealing with this question. 
Now the reason why I have ventured to 
bring forward a question which, in the 
ordinary course, is of such great im- 
portance that it ought, perhaps, to have 
been introduced by a Member of this 
House of Cabinet rank, is that I happen 
to represent a constituency which, I be- 
lieve, suffers more acutely than any 
other from these evils of the existing land 
laws of this country. and has inflicted 
upon it the very worst land system that is 
to be found in any town in the civilised or 
uncivilised world. We have in Devon- 
port a condition of overcrowding which 
I believe, cannot be paralleled by any- 
thing to be found in the East-end of Lon- 
don, and, to my mind, this is particularly 
scandalous, because the reason of the con- 
gestion of population there is the exist- 
ence of a Government dockyard. It seems 
to me, therefore, that it is a matter for 
which the Government deserves censure, 
that we have not heard anything what- 
ever in the Gracious Speech from the 
Throne of any intention of dealing with 
the land question in the towns. In that 
Speech we have had certain Bills 
promised which may possibly touch some 
fringe of this question. We are promised, 
for instance, a Bill dealing with the 
government of London, and I imagine 
that any Bill that is to deal effectively 
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with that question must contain some 
provisions relative to the land system of 
London. We have also a Bill promised to 
enable the purchase of their holdings hy 
small occupiers. But the case which I 
want to bring before this House is net 
a case where the grievance is that the in- 
habitants cannot purchase or become 
possessed of their holdings. It is a case 
where there is a famine in the land, and 
where the difficulty is to get land on 
which holdings can be built ; where you 
actually have land held up by the land- 
lord for the purpose, and with the in- 
tention, and effect, of running up the reat 

of the remainder. Now, Sir, it seems to 
me that the difficulty can only be dea't 
with by drastic and effective legislation 
dealing with the whole land system and 
the whole of our land laws as affecting 
towns. I have had experiences, in th: 
course of going through my own cva 

stituency, which are absolutely heart- 
rending. I know one street of 51 houses 
with an average of a whole family for 
every room in it. I have gone into 
houses in which, going up the stairs, cne 
is afraid that one would put one’s foot 
through the wood—through the actual 
staircase—so absolutely rotten is the 
fabric. There I have found in one room 
a husband, wife, and five children. n 
the same landing, in the only other roo 
on that landing, I have found the father 
of a family, an elderly man, and his wife, 
and a married daughter and her child 
living in one room, in which they have to 
do all their cooking and all their washing. 
They are living under conditions in which 
morality itself would appear to be almost 
impossible, and yet—and, to my mind, 
that is the most dreadful feature of the 
case—these people who exist in this cun- 
dition are decent people—they are re- 
spectable people—and I have actually 
had people living like this come to me ni 
beg me not to tell of the conditions under 
which they live, because they are 
ashamed of it themselves, and yet these 
conditions are absolutely inflicted upon 
them against their will, and without any 
remedy being possible by their exertions 
or the exertions of anyone else, exce}'t- 
ing the exertions of this House. It is be- 
cause of that that I have brought this 
matter before this House. This evil of 
overcrowding is, to my mind, the worst 
evil that we have to deal with with regard 
to the whole of the question, but it is not 
the only evil. We have in London and 
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in my own constituency instances of the 
way in which the land monopoly strangles 
the industries of a place. Fer instance, 
I may just give one illustration from my 
own constituency, and here, Sir, let me 
apologise for talking so much about my 
own constituency. I only talk about ij 
because it is the one I know best, and [ 
have, therefore, taken my illustration 
from it. In the middle of my constitu- 
ency, between the municipality of Devon- 
port and \the township of . Stonehouse, 
which is added to the municipality of 
Devonport for Parliamentary purposes, 
there is a very narrow arm of the sea, 
which is about three-quarters of a mile 
long, or perhaps a little less than tnat. 
However that arm of the sea separates 
Stonehouse and Devonport, and it a'so 
separates Devonport and Plymouth, and 
over it there is a bridge. Now, the whole 
land of Devonport was owned by one 
landlord, and the whole land of Stone- 
house was owned by another landlord, 
and the ancestors of these two landlords, 
about 100 years ago—in 1796—got Par- 
liament to pass an Act which provided for 
the building of a bridge, at their expense, 
over that arm of the sea; and by this Act 
of Parliament a toll was to be charged for 
passage over that bridge, and in addition 
to that, no one was to be allowed to use 
any other means of communication, 
either for one side or the other, except by 
the bridge. I will undertake to say this, 
that the whole cost of the building of 
that bridge and of the approaches 
thereto could not have amounted to more 
than £5,000. Since I have been a can- 
didate for Devonport, and that is now 
eight years, these two successors to the 


two landlords who constructed that 
bridge 100 years ago have refused 


£120,000 to free that bridge. There, 
Sir, is a case in which we have got an 
absolute blackmailing of the industry of 
that place by the means of an artificial 
barrier put up between the two halves of 
one town which I have the honour to re- 
present. I am at the present moment 
engaged in merely describing the evils 
of which we complain, the remedy to 
which is to be found, as I shall show, in 
my Own opinion, at least, in a drastic 
reform of the laws affecting the land in 
towns. But, Sir, I have now mentioned 
two instances of the evils of which we 
complain—the overcrowding in towns 
and the paralysis of a town’s industries, 





as in the instance I have just mentioned. 
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525 Majesty's Most 
We now come to the way in which the 
land question and the land laws affect 
these evils in the next instance of griev- 
ance that I am going to mention. At 
the present moment we have the fact 
that the enormous value of land in towns 
has never been increased by anything 
that has been done, or by any money 
that has been expended by the landlords, 
but it has been done by the houses that 
are built upon the land, which houses are 
built at the expense of the immediate 
tenant of the landlord, who is a building 
tenant, and yet the extraordinary thing 
is this, that the value of land which has 
been brought about not in the least by 
anything the landlord has done, is abso- 
lutely free from any rate, whereas the 
houses which have produced that en- 
hanced value are rated. The point I 
have to insist upon most strongly with 
regard to this is that you could not, by 
the ingenuity of man, devise a tax that 
would more heavily fall upon the 
shoulders of the poor than that system 
of rating houses when you do not rate 
land, for this reason : It is a matter of 
absolute notoriety that the poorer a man 
is the larger the proportion of his in- 
come which goes in rent, and if you rate 
a man upon his rent the effect is that the 
poorest people pay the largest proportion. 
That is a most iniquitous fact relating to 
the existing system of the rating of 
houses and land in towns, and it is oue 
which I am sorry to think has not re- 
ceived that consideration from the public 
which it seems to me to deserve. The 
fourth point, or the fourth grievance, 
which I want to bring before the House 
is this: There is an enormous property 
of enormous value growing in our towns, 
and that value has been created by the 
community, and yet the community gets 
nothing out of it. Now, Sir, there has 
been a controversy recently going on in 
my own constituency with regard to what 
the Lord of the Manor of Devonport takes 
from that town. In the first place, there is 
no doubt whatever about this fact, that 
he is an absentee. He does not own a 
house there, and, therefore, whatever goes 
into his pockets by way of rent does not 
come back to Devonport. In the course 
of that-controversv it was urged that he 
took £80,000 a year out of Devonnort, for 
which he has never done anything. It 
was admitted by his agent that he took 
£40,000, so that we are, at any rate, 
within the mark in saying that that 
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amount of money — £40,000 a year — 
goes out by way of a constant drain up a 
the industry of the people of that par- 
ticular town. But let me take a better 
instance—a more important instance-—- 
the case of London. Just let me for one 
moment, and I will hardly be more than 
a moment, epitomise, for the benefit of 
the honourable Members, what are the 
economic conditions of the land laws of 
London—and when I speak of London I 
speak of the area governed by the County 
Council. The County Council area ot 
London is about 75,000 acres. Now we 
are all aware that if you take the rental of 
land in a ring round the County Council 
area of London which is used as agzi- 
cultural land, I am putting it very higs 
when I say that the rent of such land is 
about 25s. an acre per year, and the resul: 
is this, that the rental of that 75,000 
acres would be, if it were used as agri- 
cultural land, about £100,000 a year. I 
am not concerned with any dispute as to 
whether it is more than that or not, be- 
cause I am referring to land which is bond 
fide used as agricultural land. I am not 
referring to accommodation land, but to 
land on the London clay, on the same soil 
that is bond fide let for farming purposes. 
It does not matter, for the purposes of my 
argument, whether it is £100,000 or 
£250,000 a year, because I ask what is 
now the ground rental of London ? I be- 
lieve I shall not be far wrong if I say it is 
20 millions. Some time ago a number of 
experts tried to make an estimate of what 
the ground rental of London was, and the 
result was that the smallest estmate made 
by any of them—I think it was ten years 
ago—was 15 millions, and, therefore, I 
am not very far wrong if I say it is now 
20 millions. Now, Sir, that 20 millions 
of value goes into the pockets of the land- 
lords, and very few of them, and it has 
been created by two causes; it has been 
created partly by the mere congestion of 
population, due to the fact that people 
want to live near their work, and their 
work is situated in London, and, there- 
fore, the soil of London is not used as 
land for agricultura] purposes, but is 
used as standing room or sleeping room 
for the population, and the com- 
petition of these people for the 
room creates this enormous value. 
This being so, the actual rightful 
owners of that value are the people who 
created it. At any rate, it has not been 
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made by the landlords. There is »ne 
other source to which we can look for the 
inflation of the value of this land, and 
that is the expenditure on the roads, upon 
improvements necessary for the benetit of 
the town, and so you have a landlord 
letting land at perhaps four or five times 
the rent that he could get for it for agri- 
cultural purposes, on building lease ; and 
I suppose in London the common time 
for a building Jease is 99 years. During 
the existence of that 99 years’ lease you 
have houses built by the building lessee 
upon the land ; you have streets made 
first of all by the building lessee, and 
maintained out of the rates paid by the 
occupiers or ‘the building lessee ; you 
have main drainage schemes carried out 
also by means of the rates; you have 
parts of the land bought up for open 
spaces for the benefit of the people ; you 
have public buildings erected and paid 
for out of the rates by the occupiers or by 
the building lessee ; but in any case not 
a sixpence is paid by the ground land- 
lords ; and yet, when this property has 
been made valuable by the expenditure 
of these rates, has been made valuable to 
a fabulous extent in some cases, at the 
expiration of the lease the whole of the 
value, to which not one single sixpence ur 
one penny has been contributed by the 
landlord, becomes the landlord’s. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, I know perfectly well that 
if we were to go to the logical conclusion 
which my argument leads me to, we 
should hear the word “ confiscation.” I 
think it was my right honourable friend 
the Member for the Cockermouth 
Division of Cumberland, who said that 
five syllables always fetches John Buil. 
The word “confiscation” is a dreadful 
bogey. I sometimes wish that that most 
orthodox of political economists, Adam 
Smith, would actually be read, and his 
teachings carried out, by some of those 
who are most opposed to the schemes 
which they regard as Socialistic. I re- 
collect that in the last part of ‘“ The 
Wealth of Nations,” Adam Smith argues 
that wherever in the necessity of things 
there exists a natural monopoly, that 
monopoly ought to be in the hands of the 
State. Well, land has become, by the 
nature of things, a monopoly since the 
days when Adam Smith wrote “The 
Wealth of Nations,” and I can appeal 
to this great authority even in support of 
such a thing as land nationalisation. I 
have, Sir, made out as far as I can the 
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evils which, to my mind, are rampant, 
and which demand the legislative at- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government. It 
is no part of my business, as a matter of 
fact, to suggest a remedy ; that is the 
business of the Government ; but, never- 
theless, I will suggest, at any rate, one 
remedy—a remedy which, to my mind, is 
called for, and is demanded by the horri- 
ble condition of things which I have re- 
ferred to, and which I myself have seen 
in some of our towns. The remedy 
which will most meet it, and which, if 
properly carried out to the full, would 
probably be a complete remedy, is the 
taxation of ground values. I want par- 
ticularly to point out the importance of 
the word “ values ” in that phrase. I do 
not mean merely that the landlord is to 
pay directly in proportion to the rent he 
actually receives ; I mean that he is to 
pay both locally to the rates and also, 
if I could have my way, imperially to the 
taxes of the country, in proportion to the 
value of the land. Now, Sir, the greatest 
evil in the one instance that I have 
already mentioned of overcrowding is 
the fact that the landlord holds by the 
land, and will not let land at any price, 
because, by so doing, he is able to run up 
the rent of the remainder. A complete 
remedy for that particular evil will be, 
if you can bring a motive to bear upon 
the landlord to let the land, by rating the 
unoccupied land as well as the occupied 
land. It is a perfectly simple process in 
itself, and is a proposal which has a pre- 
cedent. I do not know whether honour- 
able Members realise the fact that it is 
universally the case in every State of the 
United States that they rate unoccupied 
land as well as occupied land. There 
is, at any rate, one exceedingly simple 
remedy that would do a great deal to re- 
move the greatest of the evils of which I 
complain, and which I wish to bring 
before the attention of the House. I said 
at the outset that I was not going to keep 
this House longer than I could possibly 
help, but I am bound to say, before I sit 
down, that I do not look with much hope 
to Her Majesty’s Government for legisla- 
tion to deal with this question. We have 
had some experience of them already. We 
know what their legislation would be like, 
as, for instance, in the Agricultural 
Rating Act, and I frankly confess that I 
have brought this question before the 
House simply because this House is the 
Grand Inquisition of the nation, and not 
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because I have any hope of getting any 
help out of Her Majesty's Government. 
The evils of which I complain are exceed- 
ingly old. I have here a most remark- 
able document sent by the local Com- 
missioner of the Works at Devonport to 
the then Surveyor of the Navy in the 
month of January, 1697. In that docu- 
ment he complains of the overcrowding 
that was produced by the selfishness of 
the landlord of Devonport in that day, 
200 years ago; and_ then _ the 
document goes on into an argument, 
with which I will not trouble the 
House, as to how the proprietor him- 
self of those lands would probably make 
more out of them if he would consent to 
their being let for building purposes in 
what is now the municipality of Devon- 
port. That, Sir, is 200 years ago, and from 
that day to this nothing has been 
done. Well, Mr. Speaker, I can call to 
mind the fact that as early—it is now 
nearly 60 years ago—as the year 1841, 
that was five years before the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, Mr. Cobden laid it down 
that in his opinion the evils resulting 
from the ineffectual taxation of land 
were as great as any evils of taxation 
that then existed. That was five years 
before the repeal of the Corn Laws. The 
Corn Laws have been repealed now for 
50 years and more, but still nothing 
has been done of an effectual or drastic 
nature to remedy the evils of the land 
system of which Mr. Cobden then com- 
plained ; and if I wanted to enforce that 
—and I think I have said enough to 
show what are the evils of which we 
complain—but if I wanted to enforce 
them on the attention of honourable 
Members opposite, I would quote the 
authority of one of their own colleagues, 
whom they certainly cannot gainsay in 
this matter. It was nearly two years 
ago that my colleague, the senior Mem- 
ber for Devonport, brought before this 
House on the Navy Estimates the fact 
that there were men in Dévonport Dock- 
yard who were receiving—grown-up and 
capable men—receiving not more than 
18s. 6d. a week in wages, and he argued 
that the Government at least ought to 
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allow a sovereign. Well, now, Sir, what 
was the answer of the present First Lord 
of the Admiralty? It amounted to this, 
that it was no good increasing the wages 
of the men of Devonport Dockyard, be- 
cause it would all go in increased rent. 
Here are his words. He said, in answer 
to my honourable Friend’s demand— 


“Tf rent were to be taken into considera- 
tion, it came to this: this was a claim that the 
rent of Devonport was extravagantly high, 
and therefore, if these men were to receive 
more than 18s. 6d., they would have to diminish 
wages in those places where there was an 
excess of cottage accommodation. It was not 
merely a question of money.” 


And then he said there would be great 
discontent in other dockyards. He goes 
o— 


“How would an additional 1s. a week do 
away with the difficulty of overcrowding’ In 
the dockyards where the wages were raised, the 
rent of cottages had actually been put up.° 
Devonport ought to see how far they could 
build artisans’ dwellings.” 


And then he goes on to ask how this in- 
crease in wages would remedy that state 
of things. He said— 


“Devonport must concentrate the whole of 
its attention in getting better houses for the 
working classes.” 

Sir, that is exactly what I would 
like to do; but the difficulty is 
this, that we have not got the ground 
upon which to build the houses, and it 
is ground that we want. Unless some 
legislation of the nature of which I have 
hinted at, the taxation of the value of 
the ground, is adopted by this House and 
by Parliament, I see no hope whatever 
of remedying this state of things. New, 
Sir, I have said that I have not very 
much confidence in this Government 
doing anything in this matter. Sir, the 
last instance that I shall take, the last 
quotation that I shall make, illustrates 
and proves the ground of my want of 
confidence in this Government. I will 
not tell the story myself, because more 
briefly, and, I think, more trenchantly, 
than I could put it, the case was put 
some 13 years ago; and, although 
it was 13 years ago, it is as true in 
every detail to-day as it was when this 
speech was spoken. On the 20th Octo- 
ber, 1885, a speech was made upon the 
land question, in which one particular 
instance was taken, and it is this—and I 
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think I shall study the economy of the 
time of the House if I read from this 
speech instead of giving the story in my 
own words— 


Address in 


“IT will give you an instructive example. 
it is part of the history of the country; the 
whole of the circumstances will be found in 
the pages of ‘Hansard.’ In the year 1877 Mr. 
Fawcett called the attention of the House of 
Commons to the Bili which had been intro- 
duced by the Metropolitan Board of Works 
for a great Metropolitan improvement. It 
was proposed to carry a big street from 
Charing Cross to Tottenham Court Road. It 
was to go through a densely-populated and 
miserable neighbourhood, where there were 
hundreds of these wretched dwellings of the 
artisan classes of London which have since 
excited the commiseration and sympathy of 
Lord Salisbury and his colleagues. Well, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works proposed to 
take the land on either side of the street, ac- 
cording to their usual practice, and in some 
way to lessen the cost of the improvement by 


the increased value which the new street 
would give to the thoroughfare. But when 
the Bill came before the Committee of the 


House of Commons, one great landowner on 
the line of route, by his agent, opposed the 
Bill, and claimed the insertion of a clause for 
his special protection, which provided that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works should not take 
one inch more of his land than was necessary 
for the formation of the street, and that he 
should have the frontage along the whole line 
of his property. Just consider what that 
meant. It meant, in the first place, that this 
landowner was to have the fullest pos- 
sible price for his land. It was to be bought 
from him at its prospective value. He was 
to have compensation for severance, and then 
he was to have 10 per cent. for compulsory 
sale, and, heaped upon all this, he was to have 
the enormous advantage and profit which the 
turning of his property into the front line of 
a great thoroughfare, so adding to its value, 
would give. Well, the Committee of the 
House of Commons, finding out that this pro- 
posal was altogether exceptional in its char- 
acter, that there was only one single prece- 
dent for it, and that in the case of a great 
Tory Peer, a member of the present Govern- 
ment, Lord Cadogan, whose property had been 
protected in this way in connection with, I 
think, the Chelsea Embankment—finding that 
the proposal was altogether exceptional, the 
Committee of the House of Commons rejected 
the clause. But when the Bill got up to the 
House of Lords—this great landowner was one 
of its members, a Peer of great eminence in 
the Upper Chamber--the Committee of the 
House of Lords inserted this clause for his pro- 
tection, and for his protection alone, although 
there were many other landowners affected by 
the same Bill. Mr. Fawcett, I say, called the 
attention of the House of Commons to this 
circumstance, and he moved that the House 
disagree with the Lords’ Amendment, and, so 
strong was the feeling of the House of Com- 
mons, that the Resolution was started without 
a Division. A Tory Member, Sir James 
McGarrell Hogg, the Chairman of the Metro- 
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politan Board of Works, said in his place that 
if this clause were passed, it would imperil all 
future Metropolitan improvements, so greatly 
would it add to their cost; and another Tory 
Member, Mr. Bates, the Member for Ply- 
mouth, said the clause would be a fraud upon 
the ratepayers. Who do you think was the 
landowner, the conduct of whose agents was 
stigmatised by Members of Parliament in the 
janguage I have quoted? It was the Marquess of 
Salisbury, the Prime Minister of England.” 


Answer to Her 


That is a fact which does not add to any 
hope that I might ever have held that 
this question would be taken up by 
Her Majesty’s Government. But, Sir, 
any lingering hope that I might have 
had is completely dispelled when I know, 
as I do, that the speech from which I 
have quoted was made by the present 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Since he made that speech, 13 years ago 
nine and a half years have been occu- 
pied by Ministries which he has sup- 
ported ; three years and a half have been 
occupied by a Ministry of which he is an 
extremely important member; and yet 
nothing has been done to remedy the 
evils which he so eloquently, so forcibly, 
put before the country in the year 1885. 
Sir, I only know this, that whether the 
Government take up this question or 
whether they do not, it is a question 
which the people of this country are 
turning their attention to, and for which 
they are determined to find a solution ; 
and therefore, although I have no hope 
whatever from the Government that now 
commands an unexampled majority in 
this House and an unexampled majority 
in another place, yet I have complete 
confidence that through the people of 
this couriry this question will have to 
be taken up, and will have to be solved, 
and will be solved. Sir, I beg to move 
the Amendment that stands in my name 
on the Paper. 


*Srm JOHN BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich): This Amendment ought to 
have been seconded by my honourable 
Friend the Member for East Northamp- 
tonshire, but as he has already spoken 
on the general question it would be out 
of order for him to do so. I have, 
therefore, with considerable doubt as to 
iny abilities, etaken upon myself that 
task. And it is, Sir, a matter of regret 
to me that my audience is not graced 
by the presence of the right honourable 
Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, because we—most of us on 
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this side—have been for the best part of 
our lives disciples of the right honour- 
able Gentleman when we have been con- 
sidering matters of local taxation. 
There is no one, Sir, who has dealt more 
powerfully, and with greater and fuller 
information, with the question of local 


taxation than the right honourable 
Gentleman. I will imitate my honour- 


able Friend who moved this Amendment 
in omitting to mention the name of any 
single Jandowner during the course of 
my remarks. This question is certainly 
not a question in any part of the country 
as against the individual. We complain 
not at all of the action of any individual 
landowner when he gets the full amount 
for his land which the law allows. Our 
complaint is, not against the individual, 
but against a system, and I therefore 
think it right to follow my honourable 
Friend in his reticence. I will take, Sir, 
two or three instances of what I have seen 
in a place where I have lived and where 
I have worked, to show the mischiefs of 
the system which -endures to-day, and 
I will promise the House that what I 
say shal] be said from the point of view 
of a man of business, and a cool-headed 
man of business. I was lucky enough, 
Sir, to be born in a place of a 
very sweet reputation—namely, Ever- 
ton, where the toffy comes from. That 
was, at the time I remember it first, 
the prettiest suburb of a great town 





that you could find throughout the 
North of England. Its streets were 


lined with trees, and from one end to 
another you saw the houses and gardens 
of merchants and rich men. Then the 
town grew towards Everton, and the 
land of Everton became more and more 
valuable, until at last it was too dear 
for the rich man to live upon it. And 
I ask the attention of Members to that 
idea, and ask them to ponder over it, 
because they will find that wherever 
they go in England the rich men live 
upon cheap land and the poor men upon 
dear land. Now, when the land of 
Everton became too dear for the rich 
men to live upon it, they migrated to 
the south end of the town, where the 
land was cheaper, and as the land in- 
creased in value so it became occupied 
by the poorest—not quite the poorest, 
but very poor—people of the town, and 
“verton is now overcrowded to a dis- 
graceful degree. I will take the case 


of a member of a very old Lancashire 
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family, who bought in the year 1845 an 
enormous extent of sand-hills in the west 
of Lancashire, near the seashore. I re- 
member being told many years ago by 
the solicitor who advised that Lanca- 
shire squire, that he bought that pro- 
perty, a good many square miles in ex- 
tent, for £45,000. The property had been 
at the time I was told this in possession 
of the family for less than 30 years. 
The income from that £45,000 was then 
£40,000 a year. It is now four times 
that, at the very least. And not one 
penny of rates—not one penny of rates 
have the owners of that land ever paid. 
That land had been vacant until it was 
occupied with houses. When it was 
vacant it paid no rates. Since it has 
been occupied by houses it is the tenants 
who have paid the rates. Well, Sir, I 
lived for 10 years in a manufacturing 
place in Lancashire, called Widnes, that 
is recognised, as a rule, not so much by 
sight as by smell. One knows when one 
is passing Widnes in the dark when 


going north, a little past Runcorn 
Bridge. I know the history of Widnes 
well. I was a personal friend of all the 


founders of Widnes. Widnes was 
occupied by chemical manufacturers on 
account of the fact that it had good 
railway accommodation, good water 
communication, and that it was near a 
coal-field, and coal was cheap. Now, 
Sir, the centre of the township—we 
speak not of parishes in the north of 
England, but townships—belonged to a 
family whose fortune is founded upon 
the purchase of land in Lancashire—land 
which had increased enormously in value, 
Jand which at the time of the death of 
the grandfather of the present head of 
that family was of such little value 
that his two sons doubted whether it 
wax worth while to prove the will and 
claim that property. Now, Sir, that 
property is worth very decidedly over 
three millions, and the owners of it have 
never from beginning to end paid a 
penny in rates. Now, the centre of the 
township of Widnes, as I said, belongs 
to this family, the only wealthy Jand- 
owners in the whole township. What was 
the result? The chemical manufacturers 
wanted cottages for workmen. They 
were prosperous men in those days ; they 
were nen who wanted to put money into 
their business which returned 10, or 20, 
or 30 per cent., and not to put it into 
cottages, which returned only 5 or 6 per 
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cent. But they were obliged to build 
these cottages. They could not carry 
out their work without cottages. They 
built cottages—the poorest of cottages, 
the most wretched of cottages; and in 
these cottages, beginning with the year 
1849 up to the year 1869, the workmen 
of these manufacturers lived. These 
cottages—every one of them built by the 
employer—every one of them rotted to 
such an extent that they were all 
condenmed as unfit for human habitation 
and pulled down. That is the result of 
the occupation of land in the centre of 
the township by one wealthy landowner, 
who paid no rates and no taxes at all 
for it. I have watched that land grow- 
ing from a value of £40 or. £50 an acre 
out-and-out until it has come to such a 
value that the representatives of the 
family thought it worth while to beyin 
to sell, and they did not begin to sell 
until it had risen from £40 to £20,000 an 
acre, and not one copper of rates have 
they paid. Now, Sir, when we find not 
only a money injustice, but when we 
find a people living short lives, living 
unhealthy, immoral lives, in order 
that the landowner of the centre of the 
town shall become richer—then, Sir, I 
say we have a case for our serious con- 
sideration. Mr. Speaker, I will not go 
on. I believe that what I have said has 
been quite enough to impress every 
Member who hears me with the idea 
that I speak not as the enemy of any 
man because he is wealthy. (Laughter.) 
Well, my honourable Friends here evi- 
dently believe in sincerity upon 


my 
that point. I might go on, Sir, to 


speak of Bootle, which is practically 
the north end of Liverpool. When 
I lived as a child in my father’s 


house at Everton, I remember very well 
looking over the fields towards the sea, 
and being unable in any direction to get 
two houses in a line between us and the 
sea. And now everybody knows—a 
great many people, at all events, know 
—what Bootle is. It is a very large and 





a very prosperous town, and it 
is all let upon’ short leases— 
building leases—and at the end 


of these leases, in the same fashion of 
which my honourable Friend the Member 
for Devonport has spoken, the whole of 
that town will belong to the owner of 
the ground ; and in the meantime the 
occupiers of that town have first built 
their houses, then made their roads, then 
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their sewers, then bought their water- 
works, and paid all rates, including 
those paid for the return of the capital 
borrowed from the Local Loan Com 
missioners—it has been paid off out of 
their hard-earned incomes—and then the 
whole, under the operation of this law, 
which I suppose will be maintained to- 
night by Her Majesty’s Government, the 
whole lot will belong to one family. I 
might speak, Sir, of the power of the 
Borough of West Ham, with which I 
am familiar, because my firm has con- 
siderable works there, and I might point 
out that if the change in the law which 
my honourable Friend advocates, that is 
to say, the imposition of rates and taxes 
upon unoccupied land, or upon land 
kept under grass and held for building 
prices—if that change were brought 
about in West Ham, I believe that the 
occupiers of West Ham would be re 
lieved to the tune of ls. 6d. in the 
£ from the day when it came into 
operation. Well, Sir, I might go on 
giving instance after instance, but I will 
bring what I have to say to a conclusion 
in a few words. I say, Sir, that any 
Rill professing to provide easier means 
for the workpeople to get decent and 
healthy homes, any Measure whatever 
which does not provide a remedy for 
the inequalities in the law of rating will 
be a sham and mockery. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, I want to tell the Government 
that when I vote with my honourable 
Friend upon this question, I shall not 
be voting a censure upon them, but my 
vote will be a vote of encouragement. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Cuapuin, 
Lincolnshire, Sleaford): Sir, I have 
listened with considerable attention to 
the speeches of the mover and seconder 
of this Amendment. With regard to 
the terms of the Amendment itself, I 
must say that it seems to me to be so 
vague and so general in its character 
that it is difficult to form any precise 
conclusion from it as to the object which 
the honourable Member has in view. 
When I come to his speech, and to the 
speech of the honourable Gentleman who 
seconded the Amendment also, I must 
say I find but small justification for the 
course which he proposes to take 
namely, to move for censure upon Her 





Majesty’s Government. For what are 
the arguments upon which he has 
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founded a vote of censure upon us? In 
the first place, he dwelt upon a number 
of alleged shortcomings on the part of 
a great ground landlord in Devonport, 
and then he proceeded to refer to the 
iact—which, of course, was not unknown 
to the House before—that the unearned 
increment, as it is called, under the 
existing laws goes into the pockets of 
the landlords, without their contributing 
what he considers to be their fair share 
of the rates. For these shortcomings 
he says most drastic remedies are 
required, and they are to be found chiefly 
in two directions—the taxation of ground 
values on the one hand, and the rating 
of unoccupied land on the other. With 
the permission of the House, I will say 
a very few words upon each of the 
different points that he has raised. The 
House has heard the allegation which the 
honourable Member has made with re- 
gard to the landlords at Devonport. He 
says that Devonport all belongs to two 
landlords—I think he said two landlords 
—that there is great overcrowding of 
the population, that land is held up and 
cannot be got. He pointed to one street 
in which he quoted a number of in- 
stances where whole families of respec- 
table people were living in each room ; 
and I am bound to say that if there be 
no exaggeration at all in it, the state- 
ment the honourable Member made 
upon that particular point points 
to a position of things which I 
suppose all of us would agree is not at 
all satisfactory. But the statement 
made by the honourable Member to the 
House, admittedly, was an entirely er 
parte statement, and I think it is only 
fair that the House should hear what 
is said upon the other side upon that 
particular question. I propose to give 
to the House some statements which 
have been handed to me by my honour- 
able Friend behind me, who possibly is 
able to speak with as much local know- 
ledge as the honourable Member on the 
subject, of which I have no personal 
acquaintance whatever myself, and which 
may give the House some opportunity 
of judging upon the merits of this par- 
ticular case. Now, Sir, what is said is 
this. With regard to building upon this 
particular property, it has been the 
desire of the landowner to promote 
building ; it is his desire to obtain as 
many builders as possible, and every 
facility for opening up new ground has 
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been and is offered to builders. The 
precise terms upon which these are 
offered are given: first, freehold ; second, 
leasehold, for 90 years; third, lease- 
hold, with the option of purchasing 
during four years, on the terms named 
at the date of the existing contract the 
freehold so as to allow the purchaser 
from the builder to select his. own con- 
ditions; fourth, the power of applying 
any time during the 90 years’ lease 
for terms for acquiring the freehold in 
reversion. It is also stated that about 
1,200 houses, all adopted for the work- 
ing classes, are in course of erection. In 
connection with them the landlord is 
laying out £20,000 in constructing 
works, such as roads; and this is not 
repaid by the district. Ground rents for 
workmen’s houses vary from £1 to 
£1 10s. per annum, according to the 
frontage apd depth, and in the case of 
houses of four rooms they are all, with 
the exception of one block of 
30 houses, 25s. per annum. There 
we have two statements coming 
from two different quarters which I ap- 
prehend have some local knowledge, and 
which will enable the House to arrive at 
the conclusion that the representation 
made from the other side of this House 
this afternoon is very far indeed from 
being sufficient on that particular point 
to justify the honourable Member in the 
Motion he had made, which practically 
ainounts to a vote of censure upon the 
Government. The honourable Member 
and his friends who supported him 
also dwelt upon the great iniquity 
of the fact that the unearned 
increment should go to the land- 
lords. There are a vast number of 
arguments that can be adduced on 
both sides of the question, and 1 
certainly do think that it is a very fit- 
ting and proper subject for discussion in 
Parliament. But there is nothing in the 
omission of this question from the pro- 
gramme of the Government, as put for- 
ward in the Queen’s Speech, to justify 
a vote of censure on the part of this 
House of Commons ; and if I say a word 
about its omission from the programme 
of the Government, still less do I find 
anything to justify any censure. The 
honourable Member has alluded to the 
remedies, which he thinks the Govern- 
ment ought to submit to Parliament 
without a moment’s delay. One of the 
great objects which the honourable 
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Member has in view is apparently to 
compel owners of lands in towns to con- 
tribute more equitably to the rates. 
But the honourable Member appears to 
have forgotten that that is one of the 
matters which have been referred to the 
consideration of one of the strongest 
and most important Commissions that 
has ever sat in this country, and upon 
which they are deliberating at the pre- 
sent moment. He seems to forget that 
there is at the present moment a Royal 
Comniission which has already made two 
reports, the reference to which is in 
these words— 


“To inquire into the present system under 
which taxation is raised for local purposes, 
and to report as to whether the contributions 
to such taxation of real and personal property 
are equitable; and if not, what alterations in 
the law are desirable in order to secure that 
result.” 


And we are censured by the honourable 


Gentleman because, in the face of the 
reports of the Royal Commission, we 
have declined to deal hastily at a 


moment’s notice with a subject of such 
importance. The honourable Gentle- 
man proposed another remedy which he 
deems of vital importance—that land 
which is unoccupied should be rated as 
well as land which is occupied; and he 
founds his argument upon the system of 
taxation in America. I daresay that it is 
perfectly true that that is the case with 


regard to unoccupied land in America, 
but it is perfectly notorious, although 


one of the remedies which he proposes is 
in existence in the country at the pre- 
sent moment, that there are numberless 
instances where the overcrowding of the 
population in America is quite as bad 
and in some cases infinitely worse than 
it is in this country. There are many 
questions of creat, of supreme import- 
ance which might be discussed under the 
very wide scope of the Amendment put 
forward by the honourable gentleman. 
and upon 2 proper and fitting occasion 
the Goveran.ent will be neither slow nor 
backward in discussing them. Bat fo 
the Honourable Member to conie 
to the House an 

like this and m A 
which practically amounts 
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to a vote of 


censure on the Government, because 
they had not included in their pro 
granime or in their announcement in 


the Queen’s Speech proposals for dealing 
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with a variety of difficult questions, 
some of the important of which 
are being at the present moment con- 
sidered by a Royal Commission that the 
Party to which he belongs themselves 
had appointed, is one of the wildest pro- 
positions I ever heard made in the 
House. I do not think it is necessary 
for me to say any more on the subject. 


niost 


Mr. ASQUITH (rife, E.): I confess 
I cannot share, and I do not think the 


House generally shares the right 
honourable Gentlenan’s horror at the 


audacity of my honourable Friend unon 
this afternoon of actually having the 


temerity to suggest to the House of 


Commons that the Government have 
been guilty of neglect of duty 
in omitting from their legislative 
programme a Measure of Social Re- 


form: which we on this side of the House 
regard as being of greater luportance 
and urgency than anything the Govern- 
ment have included in that programme. 
I cannot conceive a more legitimate use 
of the opportunities afforded to the Op- 
position and to independent Members 
venerally by the Debate on the Address 
than to bring out in pointed contrast the 
studied and continuous neglect which we 
have foreshadowed on the part of the 
Government to deal with this great 
question, while they have put before us 
2 number of more or less homeeopathic 
and infinitesimal instalments of legisla- 
tion in fulfilment of the long-delayed 
programme of Tory social reform. The 
right honourable Gentleman appears to 
me to very much minimise the import- 
ance and extent of this subject. I 
will not into the questions of the 
conduct of that particular landowner in 
the town which inv honourable Friend 
represents, because I have not the local 
knowledge which will help me to deal 
with the subject as to whether the state 
of things which my honourable Friend 


go 


describes does or does not exist. I 
have the fullest confidence in my 
honourable Friend’s local know- 
ledge, and as I believe him to be 


incapalle of making a statement with- 
ovt the fullest previous investigation, I 
have ne doubt that he has put the House 
substantially in possession of the facts 


of the case. But that is not the issue 
ihere. The issue does not depend on any 


particular case ; the question is, whether 
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or not the state of things which my 
honourable Friend has described as pos- 
sible can exist, and in fact does exist, in 
many of the great centres of urban 
population in this country. Such, in- 


deed, is the state of things 
that I do not exaggerate when 
I say that the only security the 


community in some of those urban 
centres has of the right to the use and 
occupation of the land, upon which its 
life and health depend, is the public 
spirit or the enlightenment and self-inte- 
rest of a single individual. I do not de- 
sire to draw up an indictment against a 
class, although I do not dispute that we 
have in this country among the owners 
of land a large number of individuals 
who, in their dealings with their land, 
are actuated, sonie by a sense of public 
duty, some by self-interest, and some 
by a legitimate combination of both; 
but still I say that where the vital in- 
terests of a community are concerned it 
is not sufficient, as experience has often 
shown, to rely upon safeguards such as 
those alone. Now let me just in two or 
three sentences recapitulate the situa- 
tion as we, at any rate, understand it. 
What is the present state of the law in 
relation to this matter? Take any of 
our great towns where the ownership of 
the soil is, as is very often the case, in 
the hairids of the single individual. 
What is the case there? In the first 
place, the owner may capriciously, or 
from a mistaken sense of his own in- 
terest, or a thousand and one other 
motives, refuse to allow the use of his 
land for building and other purposes— 
—land which is absolutely necessary for 
the due development of the community 
—and he may hold back that land from 
the market in the hope that at some dis- 
tant date he would obtain for it an in- 
creased value. In the meé ana there 
is no power vested in the community to 
obtain the land which is so essential to 
its life and health; and while that land 
is lying idle it does not contribute, under 
our law, a single penny to defray the 
growing expenses of the community. Is 
that an exaggerated description of the 
existing state of things? That it is pos- 
sible under an existing law nobody dis- 
putes; it appears in case after case 
town after town, and is within the expe- 
rience of hundreds of honourable Mem- 
bers of this House. If the matter stood 
there alone, we should still have got an 
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abundant case against the Government 
for not bringing forward legislation. But 
that does not by any means exhaust the 


‘powers and privileges, exercised to the 


detriment of the community, which the 
law places in the hands of the owner of 
the soil. I go a step further, and point 
out that where the local authority 
has compulsory powers, as in the case of 
a work of public importance, which 
obliged him to sell his land, the land- 
owner is entitled in respect to the land 
he sells—though it adds to the value of 
the land he retains—to claim the utmost 
value in the market ; he is entitled to 
immediate compensstion for what is 
called costs for severance and 10 per 
cent. for compulsory purchase. That, 
again, I sdy, is inconsistent with the 
most elementary principles of common 
justice. Now let us go one step further 
still, in order to complete the case. As 
we all know, and as my honourable 
Friends have both pointed out, the land- 
owner may, by letting out his land on 
the leasehold building system, gain the 
whole benefit of the improvements 
executed on the land at the expense of 
the occupying community, without 
contributing one farthing, either in the 
shape of principal or interest, to the ex- 
penditure so incurred. At the expira- 
tion of the lease, when the loans have all 
been paid off, in the form of what is 
called a reversionary bonus, he puts 
every penny of it into his own pocket. 
That, I say, is a state of things which 
alls for a defence—not such a defence 
as the right honourable Gentleman has 
attempted to put forws and calls for 
remedies such as those my honourable 
Friend suggests. Are those remedies of 
a dangerous or revolutionary kind ? Are 
they remedies in the direction of con- 
fiscation or injustice? Let us examine 
them for a moment. In the first place 
you ought to give to the local authority 
of every urban community vastly larger 
powers than it at preseut possesses for 
the compulsory acquisition of land upon 
terms which would make it possible for 
the community to employ the land so 
acquired with advantage to its own 
interest. In the second place, you do 
not need the indefinitely delayed Report 
of a Royal Commission to propose such 
a reform of the law of local rating as 
will make it impossible for a man to 
withhold land from public use—or, at 
least, if he does so, will compel him to 
[Fourth Day. 
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do so at the price of contributing to the 
rates in the same proportion as the 
public spirited landowner who does his 
duty, is required to contribute. Lastly, 
and most important of all, we want a 
system of municipal taxation, under 
which it will be possible, in every case 
of great works of municipal develop- 
ment, which do so much to enhance the 
value of land in our great towns, to 
throw an appreciable and just share of 


the cost of such works on the owners 
of the soil instead of, as at present, 
throwing the whole of the burden 
on the occupiers. That is a _ very 
simple and a_ very intelligible pro- 


gramme, and if anyone on the other side 
of the House, as representing the Gov- 
ernment or as representing Conservative 
opinion is prepared to traverse or to 
challenge it, I will venture to put to him 
these two simple questions. In the 
first place, is my statement as to the 
existing condition of things exaggerated 
or unfair, and, if so, in what particular ! 
And in the next place, is any one of the 
remedies suggested either inconsistent 
with true principles of economy or the 
elementary rules of justice?) I am con- 
fident that neither of these questions can 
be answered against me, and I, for one, 
shall most heartily support my honour- 
able Friend’s Amendment. 


THe FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY: I have listened with some sur- 
prise to the course of the Debate. On 
the Paper, the object of the hon- 
ourable Gentleman opposite, whe moved 
the Amendment, is stated in the most 
general terms. I waited for his speech, 
and I heard him describe no general 
evil, or great hardship awaiting a 
remedy, but some peculiarities which he 
alleged affect his own constituency and 
on the existence of which he bases, so 
far as I can make out, the demand for a 
revolution in the tenure of house 
property throughout the United King- 
dom. Some honourable Gentlemen ex- 
pressed doubt as to the accuracy of my 


version of the honourable Gentleman’s 
speech. Those who did so can hardly 
have heard him. The honourable 


Gentleman gave us in great detail his 
view of the overcrowded state of Devon- 
port and his view of the cause of it. The 
House was asked to accept from him, 
unchallenged, an attack upon a_par- 
ticular landlord. 

Mr. Asquith. 
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Answer to Her 
Mr. MORTON : No, no. 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: Three-quarters of the honour- 
able Gentleman’s speech was given up 
to it. The House was asked to accept 
from him his account of the doings of 
misdoings of a particular landlord who 
is not here to defend himself. 


Mr. MORTON: A particular land 


system, not a particular landlord. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: It was a particular landlord and 
it so happened, I believe, that the 
estate of that particular landlord was 
brought under the notice of a Select 
Committee of the House. There was 
examination and cross-examination on 
the subject, and I am informed that the 
agent of that landlord contradicted, and 
was not shaken in his contradiction, the 
very statement of the  honouraovie 
Gentleman. 


Mr. MORTON : What statement did 


I make ? 


Tue FIRST LORD cr tHe TREA- 
SURY: Broadly, the statement of the 
honourable Gentleman was that for 
selfish reasons the owner of that prop- 
erty, taking, as the honourable Gentle- 
man said, £80,000 a year from it 





Mr. MORTON : I certainly did not 
say that. I absolutely and_ expressly 
stated that the only thing I had to go 
on was the admission of £40,000. I 
said the allegation was £80,000 and I 
expressly stated that I did not make the 
allegation myself. 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Very well; but I have been 
shown a statement which makes out the 
amount to be £14,000—the statement 
made by the agent of the landlord in 
question. But it, after all, makes no 
difference to the matter in hand whether 
amount to be £14,000, the statement 
ment of the honourable Gentleman was 
that the landlord was drawing all these 
ground rents for selfish reasons, and so 
managed his property and so refused to 
allow any legitimate extension of 
cottages on his property that a condi- 
tion of overcrowding was produced in 
Devonport, not only dangerous to the 
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545 
health and comfort of the community, 
but even to their morals. Is that an 
exaggeration ? I am told that all these 
facts are incorrect ; that those compe- 
tent to speak of his property deny the 
accuracy of these allegations. However, 
whether these allegations or the contrary 
allegations be true or not, it really is 
not desirable that the time of the House 
on the Address should be taken up with 
statements which from the necessity of 
the case are ex parte statements with 
regard to the doings of one particular 
landlord, and it really becomes almost 
grotesque when on a foundation like this 
there is built up the shadowy future 
programme of the Nationalisation of the 
Land. I have listened to the speech of 
the right honourable Gentleman the 
Member for East Fife, who has told us 
that the present system of ownership of 
land in England throws into the hands 
of the great landowner who may happen 
to be the possessor of the soil on which 
a town is built an amount of power 
which no individual ought to be allowed 
to be possessed of and which I gather 
from him is capable of being used and, 
as a matter of fact, is used in many in- 
stances to the great detriment of the 
town. On the facts it is impossible, 
upon the Debate before the House, to 
come to any conclusion on the matter, 
but I am informed by such who have 
had a greater opportunity of looking 
into it than I have that those towns 
which are owned and have been laid out 
by large owners are better laid out and 
are treated more liberally than will be 
found to be the case when the property is 
broken up into innumerable small free- 
holds. I know there are cases which 
support the contention and many hon- 
ourable Gentlemen in this House know 
of such cases. I will not attempt to 
strike the balance between the evils of 
the two systems, but the question is not 
to be decided by the mere suggestion of 
the right honourable Gentleman that 
such powers may be used by the land- 
lords to the great detriment of the 
towns. Now, Sir, the right honourable 
Gentleman having thus indicated the 
broad outlines of the rather shadowy 
evil he desires to remedy, proceeds to 
indicate his method of carrying out the 
cure. If I understand him rightly, he 
thinks the extension of the compulsory 
power of sale is one remedy, and the 
rating of land, not built upon, is 
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another. These are the two remedies 
which he suggests ought to have been 
announced in the Queen’s Speech. The 
right honourable Gentleman must know 
perfectly well that the subject which he 
affects to think is so simple, so ele- 
mentary in its character, so sim»le to be 
dealt with, and the justice of which is so: 
obvious, is on the contrary most compli- 
cated. I do not think the right honour- 
able Gentleman has made himself ac- 
quainted with all the complications 
which must necessarily attend the revo- 
lution he proposes, whether such a revo- 
lution be justified or not. Let us not 
have, in this matter of the taxation of 
vacant land, the example of America 
thrown at our heads. The system of 
rating in America depends upon a wholly 
different principle. The system of 
rating in America is a system of rating 
the capital value of property of all 
kinds, personalty as well as realty, 
plant as well as land, debts, land occu- 
pied and land built over. That is a 
principle which necessarily carries with 
it the taxation of vacant land, and if, in 
the right honourable Gentleman’s 
opinion, that may be a recommendation 
so strong that he would like our system 
to be so far assimilated to the American 
system, is he prepared to adopt the 
American system all through ? If it is 
his desire that we should substitute 
capital value for annual value, which is 
our present system ; if he does indeed 
look forward to a revolution of that 
kind, then I gather it is he, and not we, 
who will have to prepare and defend the 
Queen’s Speech in which that policy is 
first announced. I have no doubt there 
are defects in both systems ; that both 
of them are at the present time defect- 
ive and neither of them can be made by 
any ingenuity theoretically equitable. I 
am certain, however, that he would be a 
very rash man who would attempt to 
substitute the American system for ours. 
The defects in our system have never 
been denied on this side of the House or 
the other ; but we have done what 
honourable Gentleman opposite have 
never done, we have attempted to in- 
quire exactly what those defects are and 
to find out some way of remedying them. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: Yes, by a 


Royal Commission. 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: When the right honourable 


Gentleman sets himself seriously to work 
to master the evidence taken before that 
Committee, and its report, he will not 
talk so glibly in this House of the sim- 
plicity of the problem he wants Her 
Majesty’s Government in hot haste to 
take up. We all admit—all of us who 
take any interest in what is, I believe, 
the greatest social problem of our day, 
the condition of our great towns—that 
overcrowding is one of the greatest evils 
from which these vast aggregations of 
population suffer. Has anything been 
done to mitigate the evil] in this country ! 
If so, by whom has it been done? But 
that may be regarded as an unimportant 
aspect of the matter, and I will dismiss 
it at once. So far as I know, there is 
one Act, the existence of which appears 
to be ignored by the honourable 
Gentleman who initiated this Debate, 
and with which the right honourable 
Gentleman who supports him appears 
not to be acquainted, which gives local 
authorities compulsory powers to pur- 
chase lands for the erection of workmen’s 
dwellings, whatever may be the view of 
the owner of those lands as to the pro- 
priety of erecting workmen’s dwellings 
upon them. I do not know why the 
Corporation of Devonport has not at- 
tempted to put the provisions of that 
Act in force if they suffer from the evils 


which the honourable gentleman so 
eloquently described. But in any 
case the Act exists. It is a genuine 


attempt to deal with the specific griev- 
ance brought forward to-day; it is the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890 ; an Act that was passed by a Go- 
vernment, of which I was a Member, 
which belongs to the same Party as now 
sits on this side of the House. We cer- 
tainly are not the Party who have shown 
ourselves oblivious of the magnitude of 
this problem, or have shown ourselves 
reluctant to deal with it. I am the last 
person to assert; but certainly no re- 
medy which has been suggested from 
the other side likely to do 
more in the direction which we all desire 
than that simple and practical clause, 
the general substance of which I have 
just communicated to the House. But 
there is another and a broader aspect of 
the case alluded to by the President of 


i8 


the Local Government Board, which 
ought not to be lost sight of. We are 


First Lord of the Treasury. 
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all apt, especially if we have any crotchet 
of our own to serve, to attribute evils, 
which are common to many different 
systems, to the peculiarities of our own 
system to which we happen to object. 
The honourable Member for Devonport 
dislikes ground landlords in general, but 
one ground landlord in particular. He, 
therefore, says, alter your land system, 
get rid of these ground landlords, nation- 
alise the land. The right honourable 
Gentleman who spoke from the Front 
Bench paid, I think, a very fair tribute 
to the public spirit which has animated 
a large number of the great ground land- 
lords of this country, but he also has his 
views as to the particular alteration of 
taxation that he desires to see intro- 
duced, and he also, therefore, suggests to 
the House that if they will only take his 
particular nostrum for dealing with local 
taxation the great evils of overcrowding 
in our great towns will be, if not alto- 
gether removed, at all events, notably 
diminished. A comparative study of 
the conditions of life in the great towns, 
not in this country alone, but in Europe 
and America, altogether militate against 
that view. In my own country—Scot: 
land—hardly any land, broadly speak- 
ing, is let on terminable leases. Almost 
the whole of it is let on perpetual leases. 
We have not escaped overcrowding in 
Scotland. In America they have that sys- 
tem of rating for local purposes which 
the right honourable Gentleman appa- 
rently so much prefers to our own. In 
America, just as in London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin the evils crowd upon then. 
You will find them in Paris, Rome, Ber- 
lin, St. Petersburg—wherever you go, 
whatever the form of Government may 
be, whatever be the system of taxation 
and land tenure, there seems to cling, 
like a curse, upon the existence of great 
cities this difficulty of the overcrowding 
of the working population, with all its 
consequent evils, sanitary and moral. 
Therefore, in setting ourselves to the 
task of doing something to diminish this 
great social curse let us not be led 
usiray by particular animosities against 
a class or particular predilections in 
favour of this system or that system of 
iuxation. If it be necessary to give 
compulsory powers more liberally than 
they have been given for the purchase 
of land for dwellings, that is a thing 
evidently worth considering. There may 
be other remedies, other palliatives, 
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which this House ought not to neglect, 
but I am fully convinced that we should 
do more harm than good if we approached 
this great social problem ‘in that spirit 
which I think has animated the mover of 
this Motion, and if we are more desirous 
of dealing a blow at particular classes or 
particular interests than of serving the 
needs and the great object of our popu- 
Jation. 


Mr. HALDANE (Haddington): Mr. 
Speaker. There is some reason, I think, 
to complain of the difference in tone 
between the speeches of the two right 
honourable Gentlemen who have ad- 
dressed us from the Government Bench. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board addressed us in a speech that was 
all sweetness, but the Leader of the 
House, on the other hand, has spoken to 
us words that are full of acid. The 
President of the Local Government 
Board commenced his speech in a most 
conciliatory vein; his conciliation to- 
wards the close amounting almost to 
pathos. He told us, after what had 
faller’ from my honourable Friend the 
Member for Devonport, that if his argu- 
ment was well founded, it reflected a 
state of things that was disgraceful to 
our civilisation. He then went on to 
say that the whole question with regard 
to unearned increment was well deserv- 
ing of consideration, and finally he ap- 
pealed to us not to be led away with a 
notion that things were better this year 
than they were. When we were full of 
expectation that he was going to suggest 
a remedy, he shrouded his views in the 
graceful winding-sheet of the Royal Com- 
mission and hid them from us. The 
right honourable Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury, was very different. 
He appeared to assume that there was 
only one grievous case connected with 
the land system, and appeared to think 
that the case centred in Devonport. It 
was on that basis that the right honour- 
able Gentleman went on to ask whether 
on an assumption of that kind the policy 
of the nationalisation of the land should 
be enforced. The honourable Gentle- 
man the Men:ber for Devonport never, 
so far as I understood, proposed national- 
ising the land at all. Neither did my 
honourable Friend put forward the case, 
which he did put forward, in any other 
way than an illustration. He 
described evil as general, and 


as 
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merely put forward the case of Devor- 
port as an illustration of that condition 
of things which he suggested. In the 
course of the Debate the right honour- 
able Gentleman who sits in front of me 
formulated a remedy, and the President 
of the Local Government Board com- 
plained that this should be done in 
general terms, and in the course of 
the Debate on the Address. I agre2 
with him it is inconvenient to discus: 
this matter on the mere general terms 
of a Motion, but whose fault is it that it 
cannot be discussed in the definite terms 
of a Bill. Can we bring in a Bill? We 
come here, and we raise this question on 
ihe Address because there is no opportu- 
nity given to private Members to raise 
it in any other way. Yet these ques- 
tions must be discussed if we are to do 
justice to our constituencies. A good 
deal has been said about a class. I 
think there is another class to whom 
not only we, but the Government oppo- 
site, owe a duty; a class whose burden 
is very heavy and very hard to bear, and 
on whose behalf a word is very seldom 
said in any part of this House. I mean 
the class of the small shopkeeper, the 
man who is pressed down by this 
grievous burden of rates; a burden 
always increasing ; 2 burden which must 
inevitably increase if our large towns are 
to be improved; a class who have as 
hard a struggle as any other class in 
the country, and with much less pro- 
spect. Take a shopkeeper in the Mile 
End Road, who builds up his business, 
and by years of industry and attention 
to it gets a goodwill of some value 
attached to his name and business, who 
finds his rent and rates are raised, and 
who cannot move because if he does he 
loses the custom which is attached to his 
name. Jt is on behalf of that class, I 
think, as much or more than any other, 
that the Government should, and I hope 
will, come forward before the termina- 
tion of this Parliament with a remedy. 
Her Majesty’s Government have muzzled 
their dogs and harried their children into 
the Church Schools, but they have 
brought forward nothing to touch this 
particular class and relieve it of this in- 
tolerable burden, which could be relieved 
by a moderate and reasonable amend- 
ment of the law. What has been sug- 
gested as the natural remedy for the 
condition of things with which we have 





to deal] is shortly this. First of all, there 
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should be some moderate power of rating 
ground values given to the large and 
sinall municipalities; and, secondly, 
there should be some power conferred, 
which does not exist at present of pur- 
chasing the land compulsorily. 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: You can purchase already for 
workmen’s dwellings under the existing 
Act. 


Mr. HALDANE: Yes, in the most 
limited and vague way. I know the in- 
side of this Act; the right honourable 
Gentleman does not. If the right 
honourable Gentleman had spent as 
many hours as I have in trying to see 
how the present Act could be put in 
force in any way which would be of the 
least practical utility, he would not put 
that forward as an existing remedy. 


Mr. RITCHIE: 


a dozen times. 


It has been used 


Mr. HALDANE: I wish to see it used 
a dozen hundred times. In London it 
has been put into force, but only under 
circumstances of very great difficulty. 
It has been my duty to advise the Lon- 
don County Council in these matters, 
and I can assure the right honourable 
Gentleman it is not so simple a thing. 
The County Council have experienced the 
greatest difficulty in putting the Act in 
force in London. I admit it is an Act 
which the right honourable Gentleman 
deserves great credit for passing. It was 
a very useful consolidation Act, contain- 
ing some very useful amendments of the 
law ; but it does not give these muni- 
cipal authorities as much power as they 
require to conduct their business. If 
they want to make improvements, if 
they desire to acquire more land for 
municipal works, for streets, or for any- 
thing except the very limited things 
which they can do under the Public 
Health Act of 1875, they have to obtain 
compulsory powers at great cost to the 
ratepayers. We are always running up 
the rates in this way by Private Bill 
legislation. Look, what a vast sum the 
London County Council has spent in 
this matter of Private Bills! The Act of 
1890 was not anything like a remedy 
for that condition of things. Then there 
is the necessity of putting upon the 
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dd2 
some enforcible duty with a guarantee 
that it will be enforced for putting 
these dwellings into a decent condition, 
and keeping them in that condition, 
That is a part of the law which is ex- 
tremely defective. I do not put these 
proposals forward as the end, or the be- 
ginning of the end, in this matter, but 
they are moderate reforms, which surely 
are within the compass of the Govern- 
ment. And, Mr. Speaker, not only are 
they moderate reforms, but they are 
practical reforms promoted by practical 
men. There is a great municipality in 
this country, the Corporation of Glas- 
gow. That Corporation is, at the present 
time, in its corporate capacity, pro- 


moting a Bill for the purpose of ac- 
quiring power to tax ground rents. 


When a question gets to such a stage 
that one of the greatest cities of the 
Empire has to apply to Parliament for 
powers of that sort, surely it is little 
short of a scandal. But Her Majesty’s 
Government say that this matter ought 
to be inquired into by a Royal Com- 
mission, in which the House is to do 
nothing, and not regard it as a pgacti- 
cal question at all. Surely this is a 
very different thing to’ putting forward 
reforms which lead to land nationalisa- 
tion, as was suggested by the First Lord 
of the Treasury. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : No, no. 


Mr. HALDANE: Then what the right 
honourable Gentleman implied was that 
this Motion was a slender foundation 
for it. The right honourable Gentleman 
attributes to my right honourable 
Friend a policy far beyond anything he 
advocated in his speech, and far beyond 
what, as an Opposition, we are pressing 
upon the attention of Parliament. Mr. 
Speaker, I venture to say that if we had 
in this House to remake the Land Laws 
of this country, particularly those which 
apply to our great cities and towns, 
we should make them entirely different 
to what they are now. The state of 
things in the past is a scandal. We 
cannot interfere with rights which have 
accrued, but at least we can do some- 
thing to prevent that scandal which has 
already grown to such a magnitude in 
the past, and which, at all events, can 
be restrained in its dimensions if this 





owners of the poorer class of houses 
Mr. Haldane. 


Parliament will only be a little in 
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earnest about it. The present Govern- 
ment are now in their fourth Session, 
but they have given us no promise to 
deal with these questions, which are 
urgent, and which have been, for some 
time, more than sufficiently clear to en- 
able a practical body of men to deal 
with. We cannot accept the plea of 
non possumus, and we niust take it that 
there is a difference of policy between 
the two sides of the House on this 
question. The Government have entered 
upon their fourth Session, and yet have 
shown no signs of dealing with this 
question in fulfilment of the promises 
made at the last General Election of 
1895, with the exception of the sugges- 


tion of a small Bill which we shall 
know more about when the Govern- 
ment bring it forward, and which, I 


should think, will be something like the 
Workmen’s Dwellings Act, and if it is 
such a Bill it will be absolutely useless. 
If that, Mr. Speaker, is the only remedy 
they have to propose, then I despair of 
seeing anything done in the direction of 
Land Law reform in this Parliament. 
Thére is a great deal to be said for tax- 
ing the capital value of land in a way 
we do not tax it at present, but we are 
not concerned with that just now. We 
are concerned with an evil at home 
which is not only established but ad- 
mitted, and I for one should like to see, 
before this Parliament comes to an end, 
some measure of reform, moderate it 
may be in its scope, but still consti- 
tuting a foundation upon which subse- 
quent Parliaments might build, and by 
which something substantial might be 
done towards remedying a_ grievance 
which amounts to a public scandal. 


Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): I regret very much that this sub- 
ject of the enfranchisement of leaseholiis 
is brought up in this way, because it is 
impossible for us to consider it pro- 
perly, and vote upon it as many of us 
wish to do. I spent several years in this 
House trying to obtain some reform 
upon this subject. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I may point out to 
the honourable Member that the en- 
franchisement of leaseholds and _ the 
housing of the working classes are sub- 
jects dealt with in Bills which are before 
the House, and, therefore he is not in 
order in discussing them now. 
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Then I will address 
my remarks strictly to the Amend- 
ment, and will deal only with the 
ownership, tenure, and taxation of lands 
in towns, which we are discussing. Of 
course, this question of the ownership, 
tenure, and taxation oi land is a matter 
of very great interest to London Wem- 
bers. We have for many years urged 
that some alteration should take place 
in this very difficult and complicated 
subject, and, although I agree heartily 
with what the Leader of the House 
said when he stated that this is not a 
matter which was so easily settled, or 
so simple as honourable Gentlemen op- 
posite imagine ; still, we have pledged 
ourselves over and over again to sup- 
port some Measure by which the owner 
ship, tenure, and taxation of land in 
towns shall be amended and altered. A 
subject which has been referred to is 
the taxation of vacant lan’, and it is 
one which we have also azd considered 
before a Committee. Now, although 
I should be sorry to see anything like 
the American system introduced into 
this country, still there is a great deal 
to be said for the rating, for local pur- 
poses, of land which is unoccupied in 
towns, and which has to be protected 
and looked after at the cost of the occu- 
piers of adjoining land. It seems to me 
that everything of this sort which tends 
to make the tenure of land more easy, 
and facilitates transfers, is a_ strictly 
proper measure for this side of the 
House to propose. I am debarred, Mr. 
Speaker, by your ruling, from referring 
to the enfranchisement of leasecholds, 
except as relates to the ownership, 
tenure and taxation of Jand. Insomuch 
as the ownership of land touches 
very closely on the enfranchisement of 
leaseholds, I may say that it was clearly 
brought out before the Committee a 
good many years ago that, although 
there was the practical question of 
changing the ownership of land in cer- 
tain cases, popularly known as the en- 
franchisement of leaseholds, yet it was 
practically impossible to formulate a 
system which would act fairly and 
properly all round. I am anxious to see 
the extension of freeholds and the owner- 
ship of land increased, because I think 
nothing will promote thrift better than 
an alteration in the system of owner- 
ship of land, which wil] enable people, 
with greater facility, to obtain their 
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freehold. But there is a question which 
strictly relates to this subject—and 
which we were never able to fathom— 
and that is how we are going to tax 
these ground landlords. It is practically 
almost an impossibility to make any 
system which will act fairly. It is quite 
easy to pass a Land Law by which the 
present owners of land shall be taxed, 
or shall be defrauded and robbed of 
what they ought not to pay, who had 
entered into contracts on definite terms, 
and would, if the law was altered, have 
to pay what others had stipulated. 
When these leases expire and change of 
ownership comes about, there is no con- 
ceivable way in which you could prevent 
the landlord from increasing the rent to 
the occupier, and so really throwing the 
burden upon him. This was the real 
difficulty we met with on the Com- 
mittee, and, although I am not going to 
throw any cold water upon the system, 
still, I say that those who bring for- 
yard a motion, such as the honourable 
Member opposite has done, in a vague 





and genera] manner, make it more 
interesting and practical by telling 


us how this thing is to be done, because 
the Committee came to the conclusion 
that it would be practically almost im- 
possible to prevent this increased taxa- 
tion, and not only this increased taxa- 
tion, but the possibility of rises beiny 
added to the unfortunate occupier’s rent 
during the tenure to provide these in- 
creases that will have to be met. I 
hope that before this Parliament ends 
we shall be able to go into this great 
subject. I pledge myself always to sup- 
port any reasonable scheme of this sort. 
I have tried to get a discussion of this 
question for ten years, and I hope that 
the Government with all its good in- 
tentions, which we all believe in 
thoroughly, will. in the declining years 
of its life, remember that the subject of 
the enfranchisement of leases, and the 
subject of the tenure and rating of lana, 
are matters of the greatest importance 
to London, and I hope they will remein- 
ber thet, after all, London is not an un- 
important factor in the present Govern- 
ment majority. 


*Mr. WILLIAM FIELD (Dublin, St. 
Patrick): I wish to take part in this 
Debate because it is a subject which 
touches Irishmen as much as English- 
men. With regard to the honourable 
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Gentleman who has just resumed his 
seat, he said that this was a Govern- 
ment which had very good intentions. 
There is an old proverb which says that 
there is a place which is paved with 
good intentions, and that will apply to 
this House and also to another House. 
The right honourable Gentleman the 
Leader of the House said this was a per- 
sonal attack upon certain landlords. 
Now, I deny that entirely. From my 
point of view it is an attack on a 
system and a principle, and if that 
attack happens to operate against 
people who profit by the adoption of 
this principle, then I say that we should 
not be met by the argument that this 
is a personal attack upon certain land- 
lords. The right honourable Gentleman 
the President of the Local Governnient 
Board went into a great deal of generali- 
ties, and spoke about various subjects. 
He mentioned certain cases in connection 
with Edinburgh, but does the right hon. 
Gentleman maintain that the ground 
landlords pay any local taxes, for that is 
the point of the whole discussion? The 
ground landlord absolutely pays nond of 
the local charges, and he pays little 
in the nature of taxation. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board told us that 
they had a Commission sitting on this 
question, but when is this Commission 
going to report? When are we to have 
any actual practical results from this 
Commission? Don’t we all know what 
Royal Commissions mean? What do 
they mean to every sensible and expe- 


rienced member of the House? Why, 
simply a pretext for delay and 
an expensive procedure which leads 
to nothing; that is my _ experi- 
ence of what Royal Commissions 
wean. I understand that this Commis- 


sion on local taxation is going to last for 
another period, probably longer than the 
Government itself. I take it, that public 
opinion on this matter is pressing for 
something definite to be done. If we 
look around about us all over the three 
kingdoms, what do we find? We find 
that the general trend of events at the 
present moment is demanding a reform 
upon this subject. And, Mr. Speaker, 
what do we discover? We see that 
while the Government are decreasing 
the load of taxation on the agricultural 
community, our experience is that in 
cities and towns the load of taxation is 
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enormously increasing. Am I right or 
am I wrong! Therefore it is only fair 
that that favoured section which is re- 
joicing at greater incomes by the fact 
that ground is increasing in value 
should bear a fair share of taxation, and 
the time has come when they ought to 
be made to do so by the action of this 
House. Let me give you an example. 
I do not desire to make an attack 
upon any individual or person, but let 
mie give you a concrete case of which I 
know the facts. The township of Kings- 
town, which is a few miles outside the 
city of Dublin, was a piece of agricul- 
tural land some 70 to 80 years ago. 
Leases were obtained for from 70 to 80 
years, and now those intervening land- 
lords who took long leases have been en- 
riched by the fact that a harbour has 
been built there. These leases are end- 
ing about the year 1901 and 1902, 
and there has been any number of 
middlemen, and as a result of this sys- 
tem, we have had over-crowding, jerry- 
building, and all those other evils which 
always occur under the terminable of 
the leasehold system. What is the 
effect with regard to the whole town- 
ship of Kingstown? This is a very re- 
markable case, because 70 or 80 years 
ago this place was simply a farm or an 
agricultural holding. Now in the year 
1901 these gentlemen who are called 
“lords of the soil” (I don’t know what 
that means, because I take the Creator 


to be the only lord of the soil) 
absolutely propose to take _ back, 
not only the land, but all the 
houses that have been built on that 


land by the industry and the labour of 
the inhabitants. They further propose 
io appropriate not only the houses, but 
the roads and all the improvements that 
have been created by the labour of the 
inhabitants in this township and the 
enhanced value arising from the taxation 
of the inhabitants. Now I want to 
know from the Conservative Govern- 
ment, who claim to be the protectors of 
property, upon what grounds they can 
justify the taking of the property of the 
inhabitants of this township, and trans- 
ferring it from so many owners, who 
absolutely created this property, and 
putting it into the pockets and posses- 
sion of the ground landlords. | Where 
does equity or justice or philosophy 
come in there? I am giving this as a 
concrete practical case, with the 
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facts of which I am thoroughly ac- 
quainted. In connection with this mat- 
ter there is another evil, which none of 
the honourable Members who have 
spoken have alluded to, and that is the 
evil of the middleman. When the term 
of a lease has expired we generally find 
that some dispute arises between the 
occupier and the landlord, and the result 
is that if a man is in business, and he 
has worked up the business, he must at 
any price purchase out that middleman in 
order to cbtain the reversionary lease. 
The whole system is entirely wrong, and 
is opposed to the general good of the com- 
munity at large. I maintain that this sys- 
tei injures a vast majority of the dwellers 
in towns, and if anyone desires to seek 
the reason for the prosperity of some of 
the towns in the North of England, 


remember it is cs be found in the 
fact that nearly every one of the 
occupiers are owners of their own 
dwellings. I know something of 


this question, because I make it my 
business to inquire into the social condi- 
tions of those with whom I mix in busi- 
ness, and I find that wherever you have 
the owners of the houses in which they 
live, undoubtedly prosperity prevails in 
that city. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have no 
intention of criticising this Government 
any more than I have of attacking the 
late Government, for this reason, that 
both Liberals and Conservatives are 
equally blameable in this question. 
During the time the Liberals held office 
I presented 40 petitions from 40 dif- 
ferent towns in Ireland upon this very 
subject, and I am bound to say that 
the Liberals were just as scant in their 
courtesy with regard to it as the Con- 
servatives appear to be to-day. This 
is a social crux which must _ be 
agitated by the community outside. 
The right honourable Gentleman the 
Leader of the House and the right 
honourable Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board appear to 
think that this is a question which was 
sprung upon the House this Session. 
It is nothing of the kind. It has 
been agitated in this House for a num- 
ber of years. I hold in my hand a report 
of Her Majesty’s representatives abroad 
respecting dwelling-houses in the coun- 
tries in which they reside. The date of 
this report is so long ago as 1884, and 
this report was moved for and obtained 
by the late Lord Randolph Churchill. 
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Now what does this report disclose! 
Why, that in every country in Europe— 
in France, Italy, Belgium, and in 
Russia, and even amongst the unspeak- 
able Turk—the majority of the dwellers 
in foreign towns have more security 
than they have in Great Britain or Ire- 
land. That is a disgraceful condition of 
affairs in a civilised and _ constitu- 
tionally governed country. Some 
honourable Members talk about the 
benefits to be derived by the 
coumunity from a single owner 
having the privilege of owning 
the ground that is covered by the 
community in a large city, but what 
are the privileges of that owner? Take 
Kingstown for instance. The privilege 
there is that that man has the power of 
life or death over the community. The 
privileges is that every man who .ives 
under him is only a tenant at will 
at the end of a lease, therefore 
this is one of the greatest questions that 
can engage the attention of this Parlia- 
ment. No doubt there are honourable 
Members on this side of the House, and 
also on the other, who will say that 
this issue ought not to be brought 
in by a side wind. But how are these 
subjects to be brought in? The Govern- 
ment, since I came into this House, 
have monopolised nearly all the time of 
the House. They have taken the days 
formerly given up to private Members, 
and unless you introduce a discussion 
by an Amendment on the Queen’s 
Speech, you positively get no opportu- 
nity of ventilating these questions. The 
right honourable Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury taunted the 
honourable Member who introduced this 
subject with not bringing forward a 
certain form of proposal which would 
remedy this grievance. We all know 
perfectly well that a private Member’s 
privileges are reduced to a minimum, 
and Members of this House are used 
simply as automatic voting machines, and 
unless a Measure is adopted by the 
Government it has not the remotest 
chance of passing. Unless an opportu- 
nity on the Queen’s Speech is seized, 
you don’t get a chance of stating your 
convictions upon any subject which may 
be of the most vital importance to your 


constituency. ( Oh! oh!”) I chal- 
lenge contradiction. The only _privi- 
lege we have now  is_ that of 


putting questions, and even some of 
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those are ruled out of order, and we do 
not know the reason why, or bringing 
in Bills which will never be passed. 


Again I challenge contradiction on 
these assertions, and those who dis- 
agree with me on the other side of 
the House will be forced to admit 
the truth of my statement. I have no 
desire to detain this House at any 


length, but I wish to declare that this 
question of security of tenure, of im- 
provements, and the fixing of fair judicial 
rents upon tenants in large towns, is the 
most important problem that could be 
brough: before the House this Session. 
We have had promises from Ministers 
about old age pensions which have 
vanished into thin air. We have had a 
programme circulated by the Government 
which they never mean to carry out; 
and here, in the meantime, you have 
in London millions of people existing 
who are compelled to add charges to 
their businesses by reason of the fact 
that whenever the opportunity offers 
the ground landlord doubles and some- 
times quadruples their rents. I know 
a case of a building in the Strand which 
was rented at £40 a year some years 
ago, and now that rent is £200 a year, 
and similar cases are to found in Dublin. 
And who has to pav for that? Why, the 
community at large. Here is a state 
of things where one select coterie of per- 
sons grow enormously rich, and yet 
the people cannot understand why 
it is that they gradually get poorer. 
I look upon this as one of the greatest 
questions of the time, because in its 
settlement the interests of the urban 
coummunity are concerned. This House 
has taken into consideration the in- 
terests of the agriculturists, and are we 
to be told, because a discussion like this 
has been introduced throughthe medium 
of the Queen’s Speech, that this is not 
the proper time or opportunity to deal 
with it? If so, then I ask the Govern- 
ment to appeal to public opinion and 
to the representatives of the people. 
What are the facts? A Commission was 
appointed many years ago, in 1885, and 
that Commission made certain recom- 
mendations, which were not acted upon, 
because the Governments, one after the 
other, did not desire to deal with this 
question. Sir, I take leave, as an Ivish 
Member, to remind the Government. thai 
if they are not prepared to deal with this 
question, public opinion wii! soon compel 
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them to do so. It is not a question that 
is to be burked by mere generalities in 
expressions of opinion. What are the 
Government in office for? Are they in 
office to solve public questions, or to 
depute their solution to private Members, 
who have been deprived of almost all 
their privileges in this House? I say, 
Mr. Speaker, and [ say it solemnly, that 
this is a question the importance of 
which is going to grow. Let me tell 
rigit honourable Members who so 
serenely adorn the Front Bench that 
this is a question upon which almost 
every section in Ireland is absolutely 
united ; a Motion upon which a great 
many men who differ upon other 
points in England are united, in 
proof of which we find the honourable 
Member for Islington supporting this 
Motion. Since I came into this House, 
not so many years ago, we have had 
dozens of Bills dealing with town 
tenants, the enfranchisement of lease- 
holders and the provision of dwellings 
for the working classes. Do the 
right honourable Gentlemen who occupy 
the Front Bench think we are to be left 
out of consideration in this matter? 
I tell them, no. I say we are thoroughly 
in earnest on this question, and that 
public opinion is ripening. Justice has 
been done to the agriculturists, and 
justice must be done to the dwellers in 
towns, and the issue will have to be 
fought out before the constituencies. 


*Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
Mr. Speaker, having had a good deal to 
do recently with an important confer- 
ence of municipal representatives on the 
rating of ground values, I should like 
to offer one or two observations 
upon what fell from the First. Lord 
of the Treasury in answer to the Motion 
of my honourable Friend the Member 
for Devonport. The eloquent, the 
forcible, and the thoroughly rousing 
speech to which we have just listened 
from an Irish Member will have given 
the answer to one of the arguments of 
the First Lord of the Treasury which 
seemed to me to be a petty and un- 
reasonable argument—namely, that this 
was a purely local grievance. Now, Sir, 
I hold in my hand a report of the con- 
ference, the most important and repre- 
sentative conference ever held on this 
subject, and attended by a large number 


of Mayors, Aldermen, Town Councillors, 
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Town Clerks, and other representatives 
of a large number of the most important 
municipalities in the country, besides 
many representatives of the London 
County Council, Metropolitan Vestries, 
and other bodies. I have no desire to 
detain the House with many details, 
but I should like to give examples of 
the state of things in one or two im- 
portant towns which were laid before 
that Conference, not, be it observed, by 
special pleaders or Members of Parlia- 
ment, but by officials representing the 
local authorities of those towns. I will 
first take the evidence of an alderman 
of the town of Harrogate. The Burial 
Board of Harrogate, desiring to extend 
their cemetery, asked the adjoining land- 
lord what he would take for his land. 
He replied that he wanted £1,200 an 
acre. The alderman thus sent to our 
Conference to represent the Town Council 
of Harrogate told us that he was curious 
enough to go to the overseers to 
see what this land was rated at. He 
knew that it was poor agricultural land, 
and found that it was rated at 5s. an 
acre. He thought that he would be giving 
a fair price if he gave twenty years’ 
purchase; if he gave twenty-five years’ 
purchase, a very good price; and if he 
gave thirty years’ purchase an extra- 
ordinary price. The landlord, however, 
demanded 4,800 years’ purchase. The 
right honourable Gentleman, the First 


Lord of the Treasury, had _ gone 
on to speak about his Working 
Classes Act, which some of us on 


this side had helped to pass; but 


he knows perfectly well that the 
reason this legislation is a dead 
letter in many parts of the coun- 


try is that the local authority have to 
give these gigantic prices for the land, 
imposing such enormous burdens upon 
the ratepayers that, burdened down as 
they already are by the continual] pres- 
sure of rate after rate, these improve- 
ments cannot be carried out. Now, let 
me take the town of Huddersfield, as 
stated by its representative at the Con- 
ference. That is a town owned, practi- 
sally by one Jandlord, who is reputed 
to receive not less than £100,000 an- 
nually from a property that was ori- 
ginally acquired by his ancestors, I 
believe, for the sum of £1,000 sterling ; 
and the estate is being continually 
improved by public works at the 
expense of the occupying ratepayers.. At 
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Hiudderstieid, “in the case of the Green- 


head Park, 28 acres were purchased 
for £30,000, of which the estate re- 
turned £5,000.” Thus the landlord 


pockets £25,000 while “ the Corporation 
spent many thousands in laying it out, 
and if they saw the houses since built 
they would see how it had improved the 
value of the sites.” “ They expected, in 
Huddersfield, to have to find money as 
a municipality for an institute for 
secondary and technical education ; 
but ‘if, as stated at the Conference, 
other municipalities are in the 
position of Huddersfield, they will‘ not 
be able to place additional burdens upon 
the rates without producing a revolution 
among the ratepayers.” I might mul- 
tiply illustrations from the facts col- 
lected in the inquiry for our Conference, 
and facts, etc., quoted by the delegates. 


I will give one or two more. 
In the city of Glasgow the Cor- 
poration recently paid £29,000 for 


eighty-two acres of land, to be laid out 
as a park, or £350 per acre. The price 
of the land in the immediate neighbour- 
hood at once rose from £300 per acre to 
£500. In Halifax a certain piece of land 
was bought twenty years ago at 10s. per 
yard and had been left idle ever 
since. When a road was made by the 
Corporation the land was sold, in 1898, 
for £4 per yard. In another case land 


was bought in 1896 at Is. 9d. per 
yard. A road was made by the Corpo- 


ration, and the land sold in 1898—only 
two years afterwards—at 5s. to 7s. per 


yard. I do not want to weary the House, 
but I give these as one or _ two 


instances to answer the flippant argu- 
ment of the right honourable Gentle- 
man, in reply to the admirable speech 
of the honourable Member for Devon- 
port, that this was a mere local grievance 
based upon local animosities. If the 
right honourable Gentleman had _at- 
tended our Conference and listéned to 
the speech I heard from the representa- 
tive of the municipality of Devonport, 
a speech couched in language far more 
scathing than that of my honourable 
Friend, he would have realised there was 
an ample case as to Devonport itself. 
Well, the cases in other towns 
which I have named—and it the 
same all over the country—are all ger- 
mane to the subject. I could produce 
hundreds of cases. We had representa- 
tives of many municipalities at our Con- 
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ference. Over 200 local authorities, 
many of them large municipalities, pe- 
titioned this House last year for a re- 
form in this matter. It is idle, therefore, 
to say that this is a local and not a na- 
tional question. The right honourable 
Gentleman surprised me by his lack 
of information on the elementary points 
of this question. He referred to the 
housing of the working classes, and 
boasted of it as a question his own side 
had dealt with. He forgot, however, 
mention that the Commission out of 
which the Bill of 1890 originated was 
appointed by the Liberal Party. In re- 
ferring also to the question of rating 
ground values, he wished to attribute 
to my honourable Friend and Members 
on this side of the House a desire to 
plunge this country into rash and novel 
experiments in local taxation, and to in- 
troduce American methods. Where 
was the right honourable Gentleman’s 
knowledge? He ought to have known 
that the Commission appointed in 1885 
—one of the strongest and most represen- 
tative Commissions which ever sat, con- 
taining some of the ablest men in 
English public life, and it would be re- 
membered that the Prince of Wales him- 
self took part in it—specially recom- 
mended the local taxation of unoccu- 
pied land in order to drive the owners 
of unoccupied land in the neighbourhood 
of large towns to use that land for the 
erection of dwellings for the working 
classes. The right honourable Gentle- 
man not only forgot that recommenda- 
tion, but he also forgot the very 
machinery which that Commission re- 
commended for carrying out that object. 
It was idle for the right honourable Gen- 
tleman to attempt to parry this great 
question by asserting that it was wished 
to introduce American methods of valua- 
tion for local rating. He ought to have 
remembered that the Royal Conimsision 
recommended the determination of the 
capital value of unoccupied building land 
as the only sound method of arriving at 
the true annual value for local taxation 
purposes. We know perfectly well that 
the unoccupied land in our large towns 
is largely land which is used for agricul- 
tural purposes and let at a nominal rent 
compared with its true value. We know 
further that the owners of this land at 
the present time, under the Agricultural 
Rates Act of 1896, are receiving back 
half their rates. That adds to the gross 
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scandal of refusing the proposed reforin. 
Now, Sir, as to the general question of 
the rating of ground values. The right 
honourable Gentleman—I think both 
right honourable Gentlemen havetwitted 
us with having no proposal ready for 
the acceptance of the House. The 
honourable Member who has just spoken 
has pointed out with force and with 
judgment that it was not for us to 
suggest the methods, but the Govern- 
ment. But, Sir, at the Conference 
to which [ have already referred, a 
suggestion has already been made, and 
I believe it communicated to the 
Government. Our suggestion was that 
there should be a separate quinquennial 
valuation of sites as distinct from build- 
ings, and that a rate should be made to 


was 


fall on the owners of such land. 
That is a plain and useful basis 
for a Bill which micht easily be 


drawn up. I do not think it comes well 
from right honourable Gentlemen oppo- 
site to introduce the principle of the 
separation of the assessment of land 
from buildings in the Agricultural Rates 
Act for the benefit of the landlords, and 
refuse to introduce the principle, which 
their own example shows to be easy of 
pplication, for the benefit of the suf- 
fering ratepayers in our great towns. 
Mr. Speaker, I well remember the 
speeches of the First Lord of the 
Treasury before the election in 1895. 
The burden of the whole of them was 
the intolerable suffering of the ratepayers 
of this country. He appealed to the 
ratepayers to give him a majority in 
order that he might relieve their suf- 
ferings and protect their interests. But 
ull that he has done in this direction 
since he has been in power has been to 
pay half the rates on agricultural land, 
and to do so, in such a way, by refusing 


even the continually-promised division 
of the rates between the owner and the 


occupier, as to insure that only a small 
portion of the benefit shall go tempo- 
rarily to the unfortunate farmers, who 
have been tool to rob the 
Treasury for the benefit of the landlords. 


used as a 


Mr. J. H. JOHNSTONE (Sussex, Hor- 
sham): I do not wish to intrude in this 
Debate, but I do wish, Mr. Speaker, to 
draw the attention of the House to two 
points which it seems to me should be 
borne in mind when we are dealing with 
this question. The first is, whether the 
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system of ground leasing is a good or 
a bad one, it has been an enormous 
factor in the development of our large 
towns. And for this reason—the build- 
ing tenant is, as a rule, a man who is 
desirous of acquiring a plot of land and 
oi erecting houses upon it. He is not, 
generally speaking, a man of large capi- 
tal, or a man who is willing to lock up 
his capital in purchasing the freehold. If 
he can keep his capital in his pocket 
he can turn it over in the shape 
of bricks and mortar, he can render 
himself responsible for the rent, 
which he can pass on to the occupier of 
the house. I think, Sir, that that is 
a point which never ought to be lost 
sight of in considering this question of 
ground values; because when we in- 
crease the accommodation, which I quite 
admit is not sufficient in our large towns, 
we want to see more of these smaller 
houses springing up occupied by the 
working classes. I am quite certain my- 
self, and I speak from some experience 
—that this system has been an extremely 
useful and valuable one for promoting 
the development of our land in towns 
for building purposes. The other point 
which I will deal with is that our 
system of local taxation continues as 
long as we tax, not the capital value, 
but the yearly interest. It will 
make no difference to the common purse 
out of which our expenses have to be 
paid if the burden of rating is to be 
divided between two or left to be borne 
by one. The net result to the common 
purse will be exactly the same—it will 
only be a little more trouble to the col- 
lector, who will have to take out two 
demand notes instead of one. That, Sir, 
is my contribution to this Debate, and 
I cannot help feeling that it will have 
some weight here. 


*Mr. SPICER (Monmouth Boroughs) : 
I desire to say one word in support of 
my honourable Friend the Member for 
Devonport. The occupants of the Front 
Bench opposite have complained that it 
is hardly fair to raise this Debate at 
this time of the Session, especially when 
a Commission is sitting in connection 
with the same subject. I think the jus- 
tification, Mr. Speaker, for occupying 
the time of the House on this subject is 
simply this—that this is one of the most 
important questions that can be brought 
before the House this Session. It is a 
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question that is exciting, I believe, the 
greatest amount of interest in the coun- 
try. If I may say just a word or two in 
reply to the honourable Member for the 
Horsham Division of Sussex, who has 
just spoken, I agree with him in his 
first contention as to leaseholds. 1 
maintain that there is nothing wrong 
or unfair in the leasehold system. It is 
a question of taxation and rating that 
has made the unfairness to the lease- 
holders. It is the system of rating 
which has enabied the  freeholder 
to take, in a large number of cases, the 
value of the goodwill of the business, or 
the occupation carried on on the land 
in addition to the value of the land 
itself. With regard to the division of 
the rates making no difference, if this 
matter is to be dealt with simply from 
the local or municipal point of view 
I believe my honourable Friend is cor- 
rect. But if this matter is dealt with 
from a national standpoint, and extra 
taxation is put on the whole of the land 
of this couytry according to its capital 
value, I believe you will create a reform 
that will strike at many of the present 
evils in connection with our social sys- 
tem. Another reason, applying also to! 
the arguments of the Front Bench, was | 
the inconsiderateness of bringing up this 
subject when there is a Commission | 
already sitting on the subject. 





I would | 
remind the Front Bench that we havé 
had occasions even during this Parlia- 
ment when interim reports have been 
brought up on special matters, and when 
those interim reports have been made 
the subject for new legislation, and I 
would urge the Front Bench to look on 
this subject from its great importance 
and see whether they would not be justi- 
fied in urging the Commission to present 
to this House a special report on this 
subject and then initiate legislation. At 
the commencement of my remarks I said 
I believed that this was one of the most 
important subjects, and I will go so far 
as to say the most important subject, to 
be brought before the House this Ses- 
sion. Why has it become so acute a 
question througout the land? I think 
it is for these reasons: During the last 
40 years this country has grown into 
a land of great and the 
pressure in those great towns is ever 
growing greater. We have constantly 


towns, 
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lion out of five millions of children are 
outside the schools of this country. These 
figures show the residuum that we are 
crowding regularly and systematically in 
all our great towns. There is a constant 
inrush from the country into the great 
towns. A certain portion of those who 
come out of the country districts and 
take the chances of the great towns are 
failures. They are failures in the occu- 
pation to which they go, and gradually 
they become more and more crushed by 
the difficulty of getting housing accom- 
modation. Another point, I think, that 
is emphasised in this question at the 
present time is that we are coming to 
the end, in a very large number of cases, 
of the first series of leases. It must be 
borne in mind that the duration of those 
leases is very different. In a Welsh 
town the other day I was surprised to 
find that much of the property there 
was built upon 40 years’ leases. We 
should not think it worth while putting 
capital on to land where we only got a 
40 years’ lease. After ali, the trust 
of the ownership of land is a fearful 
responsibility. I do not wish to make 
an attack on landlords. I believe it is 
due to their general wisdom and com- 
mon sense, and thanks also to the 
system of settlements, that the great 
landowners of this country have 
not as much power sometimes over 
their own land as many of the 
heads of great industrial concerns. 
And that in itself has put a great check 
on their action and powers, and has com- 
pelled them in view of the 
interests of those succeeding them to 
deal with the land in the interests of the 
community as a whole. But now they 
are coming to the end of their leases, 
and the pressure is being felt very con- 
siderably when they are called upon, 
in entering on a new lease with no 
more opportunity of making profit than 
their competitors in business, to bear, 
not only the higher rent that comes 
with the new lease, but, in all pro- 
bability, an increased charge for the out- 
lay that is required to be put on the 
property under the terms of the new 
lease. There were besides largely in- 
creased assessment and largely increased 
rates. Under these circumstances all 
turough the country at the present time 
pressure is being felt by the great mass 
of dwellers in towns and by tradesmen 
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in towns with regard to this question. 
I know this myself, from my own ex- 
perience in my own constituency, where 
I have not a word to say against 
the ground landlord who uses his 
power with moderation, and _ with 
generosity. But this is not a landlord’s 
question; it is a question of a wrong 
system of taxation, and it will only be 
as we deal with this question from a 
national standpoint that it will be 
effective and for ‘the benefit of the 
whole community. In spite of what the 
First Lord of the Treasury said, the 
honourable Member for Devonport 
deserves credit for raising this Debate, 
and in trying to impress on the Govern- 
ment the importance of the subject. I 
say that any Governmeni which deals 
with this question in a _ bold and 
generous spirit will sweep the country 
when we come to make an appeal to the 
constituencies. I heartily support the 
Amendment, and I trust this Debate will 
not be without its influence. 

Mr. ANDREW D. PROVAND (Glas- 
gow, Blackfriars): I would like to say 
a few words in regard to the remarks 
which fell from the honourable Member 
of Horsham, North Western Sussex, as 
to the development which he alleged had 
been made in our cities by means of the 
leasehold system. So far from develop- 
ment having been promoted by that 
system it has in my opinion prevented 
development to a very large extent. I 
could refer the honotirable Member to 
a8 many instances as would fill a volume 
of the blunders which have been caused 
by the old leasehold system adopted a 
hundred years ago or so. There is not 
a district in the East End, or in the 
North side or the South side—the case 
is not so bad in the West End, where a 
different class of houses have been built 
—in which hundreds of buildings could 
now be found that are unfit for human 
habitation, and ought to be swept away. 
But these buildings having been erected 
on the leasehold systém there is no 
power to the real owners of the land to 
deal with them until the leases actually 
fall in. I believe this system was dealt 
with by Lord Compton in a former com- 
mission. I might refer to the leasehold 
system in Scotland, where the land is let 
in perpetuity on an annual rent. Scot- 
land is, generally speaking, free from 
the evils which grow up in England 
under the leasehold system. Within 
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the past few years I understand the 
leasehold system has been introduced, 
but in the whole of Scotland I believe 
there is only one town in which there is 
anv land let on which to build houses on 
terminable leases. With the honourable 
Member who has just sat down I am sure 
that this House cannot but conclude that 
this leasehold system is one of the most 
serious and pressing social questions 
before the country. I am very sur- 
prised that the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury said that the grievances brought 
forward were shadowy, and to a large 
extent unreasonable, because the merest 
tyro who had inquired into or under- 
stood the system must be well aware of 
the great social difficulties that had 
grown up around it. Why, Mr. Booth 
published many years ago a book deal- 
ing with these difficulties, and he showed 
the bad economic results which followed 
from the unfair system of rating at the 
present time. The right honourable 
Gentleman cast a reproach on this (the 
Opposition) side of the House when he 
said that all that had been done to 
ameliorate those social and economic 
difficulties had been done by the party 
represented by himself He must have 
forgotten that the very first Commission 
appointed to inquire into the subject 
was by the Liberal Government in 
1870, and the Chairman of that Com- 
mission was the right honourable Gentle- 
man now the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. So important were the results 
of that Commission that its report was 
reprinted and_ distributed to the 
Members of the House about four years 
ago. There was also the Royal Com- 
mission of 1885 that was appointed by 
the Liberal Government, and so far as 
I know the only Commission to deal 
with this question appointed by a Con- 
servative Government is that Royal Com- 
mission which is sitting at the present 
time. There is no foundation for the 
reproaches of the right honourable the 
First Lord of the Treasury that the 
Liberal Party had not given attention 
to the present pressing question. On 
the other side of the House we have 
had attempts to mimimise this question, 
and one reason given is that the big 
landlords are better than the little land- 
lords. I am not going to discuss the 
point, though that was not shown by 
clear evidence. But what I wish to say in 
confirmation of what fell from my honour- 
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able Friend behind me—the Member for 
Northampton East—is that it is not 


against the Jandlords we make com- 
plaint. It is against the law. Pro- 


bably we would all do much_the same 
as they do if we were in the position 
of the landlords—we would do the best 
we could for ourselves. But under the 
present law the landlords who insist on 
doing the best for themselves will do 
very badly for the community. To re- 
proach us, therefore, for bringing the 
question up on the Address in reply 
on such an_ afternoon as this— 
one of the few occasions on which 
we can do so with effect—is only 
another way for those who sit 
opposite to us of shirking a pressing 
social question. It was made a reproach 
to us that we would change our law for 
the American law of rating. Weil, we 
should be much better off if we had the 
American law in regard to the taxation of 
cities, because then the full value of all 
land would be taxed, which it is not at 
the present moment. There are innu- 
merable cases in which the land built 
upon escapes valuation because the 
houses were erected 40, 50, or 60 years 
ago, and until these buildings are swept 
away and ‘houses are erected in their 
stead equal to the value of the land, the 
land will not be fairly rated. I was sur- 
prised to hear the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury say that the mover of the Amend- 
ment had made this a local question. 
And a Member for one of the Divisions of 
Lincolnshire said that there had been 
only a one-sided statement of the case, 
that there was no question but one of 
overcrowding, and that there was over- 
crowding not only in Devonport but in 
London and in every city in Europe and 
America. I would refer him to a remark- 
able series of articles which recently ap- 
peared in the Daily News, and in which 
the causes of the overcrowding ‘are 
traced to the leasehold system. It is said 
that because there is overcrowding in 
Scotland and in the United States, it can- 
not be caused by the leasehold system. 
But the system of rating is as unfair in 
Scotland as in London. And as for the 
cities of the United States, anyone with 
the slightest knowledge at all of how 
these cities are governed would: never 
suppose that these municipalities are very 
much concerned with measures to pre- 
vent overcrowding. T> put it broadly, 
our complaint is based on unfair ratine— 
Mr. A. D. Provand. 
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that is, the land in the cities pays too 
little, and consequently the occupiers of 
the houses in the cities pay too much. 
The value of the land in the cities is 
created by the aggregation of the in- 
habitants, by individual and municipal 
expenditure, and by the great industries 
carried on there. But just in proportion 
as the rental of the houses rises so in pro- 
portion the landlords reap the beneiit, 
for the increased value falls into their 
pockets. The occupiers sometimes get a 
teniporary benefit, but the permanent 
benefit falls to the landlords. The 
London County Council has an official 
yvaluer, and he says that, dividing the 
amount raised by rates into twelve parts, 
about seven of these parts go towards 
permanent improvements, which enrich 
the landlords, and five parts partly go to 
the landlords and partly to the tenants. 
There is a small fraction, the ultimate 
destination of which cannot be traced to 
the one cr the other. Now there are 
nuwiuierous towns which require great pub- 
lic improvements, which require technical 
schools, and libraries, and new streets, 
but in many of these towns these im- 
provements cannot be carried out because 
they have no means of doing them. The 
whole value created by the inhabitants 
is taken by the landlords, whereas that 
value would go to the municipalities as 
representing the community under a 
proper system of rating, and it could be 
applied for the general benefit. These 
improvements under the present system 
cannot be carried out except by the im- 
position of more rates, which again in- 
creases the profit of the landlords, who 
thus benefit at every turn of the screw. 
In regard to the non-rating of vacant 
land, that is perhaps worse than the evils 
arising from leaseholds. | Within five 
minutes’ walk of the House there are vast 
areas of land which only pay a trifle in 
rates, but which are worth thousands of 
pounds per annum per acre. The Com- 
mission of 1885 mentions several cases in 
which the value of land had been enor- 
mously increased by people building 
round it, and yet the people themselves 
received no rates from that land. That 
is why the suggestion was made by the 
Commission that all unoccupied land 
should be rated at 4 per cent. If that 
were done in London, what an enormous 
su would fall to the London County 
Council ! London stands on 75,000 acres 
of land. Leaving out parks, there are 
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14,000 or 15,000 acres that are rated at 
some microscopical ratio compared with 
their real value. There is a belt of land 
round London which pays on an average 
arate of £2 per acre, but if it were rated 
at what the land is really worth, it would 
yield thirty times that sum. «as a matter 
of fact, the amount raised by the rates 
goes largely to enrich the landlords by 
adding to the value of the unoccupied 
land. Instead of that unoccupied land 
paying a fair share of the rates, it pays 
practically nothing, while the increase in 
its value is created by the buildings on 
the adjoining land and the general ex- 
penditure of the rates. 
been alluded to. There is no way 
of meeting this question except by 
separating the rating of land from the 
rating of houses. A Bill is to come be- 
fore the House which will provide for the 
rating separately of lands and houses. It 
is the first Bill of the kind which has ever 
been presented to this House, and we 
shall then see what are the real intentions 
of the Government with regard to this 
question. The Government themselves 
are introducing a Bill to enable workmen 
to buy their own houses—to become their 
own landlords. Next after the small 
shopkeepers, on whom the rating falls 
heavier than on any other class, the work- 
men are most heavily rated. A workman 
pays a fifth of his whole wages in rent, 
and the rates will be a fourth or a fifth 
of that again. In some parts of London 
it is cal-ulated that the rates paid by a 
workinan are 5 per cent. of his whole 
money wages. There is no class of the 
community that pays in proportion to 
income such an enormous share of the 
rates. The Government ought to give us 
some indication of how they are going to 
deal in their Bill with this question 
If they are not going to improve the 
present law in some way, the Bill will be 
more worthless than that which was in- 
troduced two years ago. Unless the land 
is to be charged a fair rate on its value, 
then all proposals to enable workmen to 
buy their houses will be of no practical 
use, and the Government will remain, as 
reformers, mere pretenders. 


The remedy has 


*Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, S.): 
I intend to support the Amend- 
ment. This grievance, while it applies to 
England, also applies to Ireland. We 
have been agitating this question in Ire- 
land for a large number of years, and I 
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am glad to see that it is now stirring up 
an agitation in this country. The recent 
land laws passed for Ireland have accentu- 
ated a great deal the difference between 
country householders and urban house- 
holders. A person in the country, whose 
lease expires, is protected when leaving 
his holding for the expenditure he has 
made on it ; whereas a townsman is not 
so protected for his expenditure on build- 
ings. The result is that we have the con- 
fiscation of the property of the townsmen. 
In the town I live in, I only get a short 
lease of the land, and at the end of that 
lease the house I have built is taken from 
me, and I become a trespasser in my own 
house. Whereas if I had built the house 
on agricultural land that house would 
have been mine, so long as I paid the 
judicial ‘rent. If ,the principle of the 
land laws that we have got in Ireland 
were applied to the towns here and in 
Ireland, instead of having the improve- 
ments confiscated they would be in the 
same position as those of the Irish farmer 
when he pays a judicial rent. That is one 
of the reasons which induce me, as an 
Irish Member, ,to support the Amend- 
ment. There is not a townsman in Ire- 
land who has not felt this grievance, and 
the erievance is felt more acutely there 
than even in England. The question of 
rating is also important. I have heard 
a good deal as to the manner in which the 
rates are levied on property in England. 


Of course, in Ireland, the rating 
is done by a Government central 
authority — by the General Valua- 
tion Office in Dublin. There seems 


to be a different system applicable to 
England. In Ireland, under the system 
of rating that exists there I know that a 
great deal of hardship falls upon owners 
of houses in the towns. Speaking to an 
experienced Member of the Valuation De- 
partment, he told me that very great 
hardships fall on the townsmen who 
make improvements in their houses. He 
pointed out to me that so long as a towns- 
man makes no improvement on his hold- 
ing there is no power in the Valuation 
Board to come in and increase his valua- 
tion, and, therefore, his rating. In Graf- 
ton Street, the principal street in Dublin, 
there are houses rated at as low as 
£30 or £40, whereas other houses in the 
same locality, and of the same size, where 
improvements have been made, have been 
rated at hundreds of pounds. The result 
is to put a tax on industry and on a man’s 
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own expenditure for improvements. That 
is a grievance that will have to be dealt 
with. There should be some equality of 
taxation in this matter. There is a further 
grievance which was accentuated by the 
Local Government Act of last year. In 
that Act the Government inserted a clause 
which provided for differential rating in 
Irish towns. Under the Towns’ Improve- 
ment Act in Ireland the rates of the 1854 
Act were levied on certain classes of 
property, but the full rate was levied on 
houses. The result was that the 
remaining three-fourths of the rates 
were put the shoulders of the 
shopkeepers and traders. The Govern- 
ment last year inserted a provision by 
which they extended the vicious system of 
differential rating. The result is that 
county cess and other rates, instead of 
falling equally on towns and country— 
only a fourth falls on the Jand, 
and the remaining three-fourths on the 
towns—thus causing a great hardship to 
traders, shopkeepers and householders in 
the towns. I therefore support the 
Amendment before the House as a very 
proper and most useful Amendment. It is 
one that will command the approval of 
every townsman in Ireland who suffers 
from the grievances connected with the 
leases of house property. This question 
of the differential rate is one that bears 
with exceeding hardship on _ business 
people in Ireland, because town parks are 
excluded from the benefits of the Land 
Act, since they are supposed to be of 
greater value than land farther away from 
the towns. But there is not the least 
reason why they should be included, in 
the differential system of rating. It 
is very hard that these town parks should 
only pay a fourth of the rate levied on the 
lands just inside the boundary of the 
town. Now, Sir, under the Act of last 
year, you have given Urban Authorities 
to Ireland. These Urban Authorities are 
bound to start systems of waterworks, 
street-lighting and improvement, and the 
erection of houses for the working classes. 
It will be a very exceeding hardship if 
the people in the towns—shopkeepers, 
and those who own houses on_ short 
leases, have pay every penny 
of the rates to make these water- 
works, to carry out a_ lighting 
system, and a scheme for the better 
housing of the working classes and after 
having paid for years, and added all these 
improvements to the town so as to im- 
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prove the property of the landlords, and 
add to its permanent value, while the 
landlords have never paid a farthing— 
to find that, at the end of their leases, 
they will be treated as trespassers, and 
left without a foothold on their own pro- 
perty. As I have said, this is an old agi- 
tation in Ireland. We have been venti- 
lating this question of tenant right in 
towns for years, and I am glad it is 
spreading to England, and to see honour- 
able Members on the English Benches 
advocating the redress of this grievance, 
has we have done for years in Ireland. 
I remember the time when English Mem- 
bers came over to our meetings in Ire- 
land, and heard us discussing this ques- 
tion, how they looked on incredulous, and 
heard us with surprise. I am glad to 
know that, since then, the grievance is be- 
coming felt in England and Wales and 
Scotland, and that the doctrines we 
preached years ago are now their doc- 
trines. The agitation is spreading, and 
I am glad that we have found in this 
question one on which reformers can 
unite together. 


On the return of Mr. Speaker after 
the usual interval, 


*Mr. BILLSON (Halifax): Mr. 
Speaker, I think this Debate would not 
have lasted so long if the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury had not seemed to infer 
in his opening remarks that the griev- 
ance that was brought before us was one 
that depended almost solely on the iso- 
lated instances given by the honourable 
Member for Devonport. He mentioned 
the fact that the instance to which the 
Mover of the Amendment particularly 
addressed himself was one that was cap- 
able of two or three interpretations, and 
that possibly if the other side had been 
heard the grievance under which the 
people of Devonport suffered would be 
found to be not altogether owing to the 
conduct of the landowners. That 
remark on the part of the First Lord of 
the Treasury, and the fact that he 
seemed to consider the matter rather a 
light one, has led to other speakers being 
constrained to get up and testify to the 
great importance of the Amendment 
that has been brought forward, and the 
great interest that is shown in this sub- 
ject by large numbers of people 





throughout the country. I gladly rise 
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in order to bear my testimony also to 
the fact that this is a matter that is 
attracting a great deal of attention 
throughout the country, and that people 
are more and more beginning to think 
that it is in the direction of the reform 
indicated by this Amendment that the 
difficulties of our social problem will 
ultimately be solved. As evidence of 
the interest which is taken in this 
matter, I may call attention to the fact 
that upwards of 300 Municipal Town 
Councils or Urban District Bodies have 
passed resolutions expressing the opinion 
that unoccupied land in towns should be 
rated for local purposes. A year ago 
the Town Council of the constituency 
which I have the honour to represent 
(Halifax) requested ine to move a resolu- 
tion at the Conference of the Associated 
Municipal Corporations in this direction. 
In compliance with this request, I moved 
that resolution, and it was carried by an 
overwhelming majority in a meeting of 
two or three hundred persons. Now, 
these two or three hundred people who 
assembled at that Conference were men 
of considerable standing ; they were 
not people who were actuated by the 
sort of motives which the right honour- 
able Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury seems to imply that the Mem- 
ber for Devonport is actuated by. On 
the other hand, they were Mayors of 
their Boroughs, Chairmen . of their 
Finance Committees, and Aldermen of 
their respective Municipalities. These 
men, seeing that the expenses of the dis- 
tricts in which they were engaged in 
public work were constantly growing, 
and that new demands were constantly 
being made for further expenditure, 
looked about, as sober-minded, business 
men, to see in what direction they could 
find a new source of taxation, and they 
came to the conclusion that in these un- 
occupied lands, which are at present 
escaping from rating, there was a source 
from which it was reasonable and pos- 
sible to obtain a new supply of funds 
for municipal purposes, and that these 
funds could be obtained in a perfectly 
equitable and fair manner. The matter 
now comes, Mr. Speaker, before us in 
this House, and, to judge from the atti- 
tude which has been assumed towards it 
by the First Lord of the Treasury, you 
would imagine that this was an entirely 
novel idea, that it had not been dis- 
cussed or considered by other countries. 
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and that it had not been tested in otiaer 
parts of the world. But, Sir, in the last 
year or two we have had brought before 
us very prominently the fact that this 
has become the law in New Zealand. 
They have introduced a system there for 
the taxation of land values, and, judging 
from all the reports we have received 
with reference to this system, the result 
has been such as to give the greatest 
satisfaction. The point we feel most 
strongly about here is this, that where a 
piece of land lies in the centre of a city, 
and is acquiring year by year additional 
value owing to the expenditure which 
has been poured out from the rest of the 
sources that produce wealth in the city, 
that land also should become liable to 
some assessment for the purpose of as- 
sisting in carrying on the municipal 
work of that city. Not only in New 
Zealand have land values been 
taxed, but we have’ been told 
to-night that in most of the United 
States there is a law to the same effect, 
and it is, I daresay, a matter of common 
knowledge to many Members of this 
House that in various parts of the Con- 
tinent, notably in Germany, this is also 
the law. I do not think, however, that 
we who urge this proposition should con- 
cenl the fact from the House that there 
have been difficulties found in the way 
of carrying forward this particular 
aiendment of the law. I notice, from a 
teport issued by the Foreign Office last 
month, that it was there stated that the 
difficulties in the way of taxing unoccu- 
pied land had been found to be very 
serious in Berlin. It was stated, in re- 
gard to Berlin, that there was so 
large a difference of opinion as to the 
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value of speculative land that there 
were constant appeals against the 
assessment, and that there were some 


who thought it would be wise to drop 
the system. I do not forget, Sir, that 
when the Budget of 1894 was before 
this House exactly the same sort of ob- 
jection was made to the proposals then 
brought forward for taxing capital 
values ; but in spite of those objections 
that Finance Bill passed, and I fancy 
there are few in this House, and few up 
and down the country, who would wish 
to alter the law then made with such 
good results in the direction of increas- 
ing the financial income of the country. 
After all, if one considers what objec- 
tions can be urged to this system of 
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taxing unoccupied land, the one that we 
have most clearly to consider is the ob- 
jection which is urged against the taxa- 
tion in England of capital. We are told 
that hitherto the whole system of taxa- 
tion in England has been the taxation of 
income and not of capital, and so it is 
contended that if you once introduce the 
principle of taxing or rating the capital 
value of land you will, as the First Lord 
of the Treasury holds out with great ap- 
prehension, be bringing before this 
country the whole of the evils and diffi- 
culties of the American system. I do not 
see that at all, and I do not think the 
shrewd men who are now filling the 
positions of Chairmen of Finance Com- 
mittees in the municipalities through- 
out the country will be at all frightened 
by difficulties of that sort. I do not 
think they will have any difficulty in 
rating the actual piece of land which 
they see before them, and which they 
consider ought to be made available 
for the general benefit of the 
munity in which they live. I have al- 
found, in talking over these 
matters with people who in_ political 
opinions may differ from me, that’ they 
did not find any particular objection to 
the taxing of unoccupied land, and they 
agree that a corner of land that is 
being held for a rising value ought to 
be made available for taxation. They 
say, however, “ The difficulty we do see 
is, how are you going to rate and tax 
land which is covered with buildings ?” 
The whole point of the contention 
which those of us who have urged these 
matters on the public have in our 
minds is that land should be used to ‘ts 
best advantage. When you have a piece 
of land in a crowded thoroughfare that 
is obviously worth several thousands of 
pounds, it cannot be said to be occupied 
for practical purposes if it only has on 
it 2 tumble-down shed which is merely 
producing a few pounds a year in rent. 
There are in our crowded cities pieces 
of land in satisfactory and fine positions 
which are occupied by warehouses en- 
tirely out of keeping with the general 
character of the streets by which they 
are surrounded, and which are being 
maintained there because the owner of 
the land is waiting for his rise in value, 
just as certainly as if it were not occu- 
pied by any buildings at all. I urge 
that those lands which are not used up 
Mr. Billson. 
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to their full value should also contribute 
according to the real net value of the 
land, just as much as properties which 
are not occupied at all. The course of 
this Debate has wandered over various 
features of the subject, and the dis- 
cussion has certainly derived additional 
interest from the amount of attention 
which is just now being paid to the 
housing of the poor. Every one who 
has read the accounts in the Daily 
News and other newspapers of the vast 
number of people in London who are 
improperly housed, and who has tried 
to follow in his mind the causes which 
have led to this state of affairs, cannot 
but see that it has been owing in a 
great measure to the fact that land 
in London is of such enormous value. 
It is stated that in London upwards ot 
900,000 people are living in houses 
which come within the law preventing 
such houses being occupied. That shows 
how very important it is that Parlia- 
ment should as soon as possible take 
such steps as may be found desirable 
for the purpose of extending the area of 
land that may be brought into use, an¢ 
in this way render a larger amount of 
land available for building purposes. 
Well, Sir, there is another point which 
has been touched on to some extent, 
but not, perhaps, to the full extent. We 
are desirous of having taxation put upon 
unoccupied lands in our municipalities, 
so that in this way the burden may be 
inore equitably distributed, and the oc- 
occupiers round about no longer be 
required to pay in rates more than they 
ought to do because of the unoccupied 
land now escaping taxation. If I am 
occupying a suite of offices in a town, 
and adjoining there is a large piece of 
land which the owner is retaining for 
the purpose of getting a larger price— 
so long as he keeps that land idle and 
does not put offices upon it, I am paying 
a larger sum in rates than I would 
otherwise have to do. This reform, 
therefore, will not merely bring new 
land into rating and add in that way to 
the amount the municipalities will have 
at their disposal, but will also ease the 
burden of the ratepayers who are now 
paying high rates because at the present 
time their burdens are not shared as 
they ought to be by others who are 
equally liable. There is this peculiar 
feature about taxes on land, that they 
sannot decrease the utility of land. If 
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put on commodities, you handicap com- 
modities. If you tax thrift, you make it 
less desirable. If youtax industry, you han- 
dicap industry. But you have this great 
advantage in regard to land, that how- 
ever much you tax it you cannot tax it 
out of existence. You only make the 
owner of the land more eager to put it 
to such a use as will not only yield him 
the amount of the tax he is paying upon 
it, but also a profit. Constituents of 
mine have said to me— 


“We have got our own cottages, and we pay 

rates and taxes on them. If you are going to 
add additional taxes, shall we not be worse 
eff?” 


And I have replied that we are going to 
bring into taxation land which hitherto 
has not had any taxation, and therefore 
we shall benefit them and reduce their 
taxes instead of making them worse off. 
I have in my hand a letter from the 
Town Clerk of Brisbane, Queensland, 
which I think is of great interest. In 
Brisbane they had our system of taxa- 
tion, and the general rate was one 
shilling in the £. Being animated by 
the views which are moving some of us, 
they changed the system of taxation, 
and instead of raising it on the annual 
income value of the land, they raised it 
on the capital value of the land, and 
they struck a rate on it which would 
produce the same sum as_ previously. 
The Town Clerk of Brisbane in his 
letter says— 


“ The object of this Legislation was primarily 
to secure an equitable distribution of the inci- 
dence of taxation, and we find that as a result 
vacant lands, which are in this way being 
taxed, are rapidly being filled up, and there 
has been a decided effect in urging on building 
operations.” 


Coming to the point as to whether 
owners of cottages are likely to suffer 
by this alteration in the law, the writer 
calls attention to the fact that cottages 
on the outskirts of the town which were 
previously rated at £1 Os. 10d., were 
rated after this alteration came into 
force at 16s. 10d. The rating on superior 
houses was reduced from £3 13s. Od. 
to £1 5s. Od., and this fully bears out 
the estimate of one honourable Member 
of this House that if this system of 
rating all unoccupied land came into 
force in this country, it would reduce 
the rates of the ordinary ratepayers, 
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and especially householders, to the ex- 
tent of ls. 6d. in the £ at least. There- 
fore I contend that this is a matter 
which does not depend on the statement 
or experience of any particular Member 
for any particular constituency. It is 
a matter which has been brought before 
a great many municipalities, and has 
been discussed by them. They approve 
oi the reform, and are eagerly looking 
forward to its adoption. I have spoken 
in my own constituency and in many 
other constituencies during the recess, 
and I can assure the Government that 
this is a question which does attract the 
keen attention of the people of this 
country, who look to it not merely for a 
more equitable distribution of the bur- 
den of taxation, but also as a means of 
raising a larger sum for municipal pur- 
poses, and of bringing into industrial 
use vast tracts of land in various parts 
of the country that are not now being 
used as they might be, with this further 
result also that home trade will be re- 
vived and encouraged, and the resources 
of our country developed. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Mr. Speaker, 
I did not intend to enter into this De- 
bate, but I think the right honourable 
Gentleman, the Leader of the House, in- 
troduced an unnecessarily personal tone 
into the reply he gave to the honourable 
Member for Devonport. This question 
is of vast importance, and is one that 
has been ventilated in the newspapers 
and in the speeches of public men for 
inany years past. The great difficulty, 
even among those who agree in the main 
principle, is to decide on the very best 
possible way of dealing with this evil 
in this country. It was, I think, John 
Stuart Mill who once wrote: 


“Tt is not because it is impossible to achieve 
perfect justice that no attempt to achieve any 
justice should be made.” 


And it is not because it is not easy to 
find a remedy at first hand that men 
interested in public life should turn 
their backs upon the question altogether, 
and give it the “ go-by” in the manner 
adopted by the First Lord of the 
Treasury. It is the old and familiar 
process of shelving. Some may think 
this is perhaps not quite so pressing a 
grievance in Ireland as it is in England. 
It is quite true that in Ireland ground 
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values are taxed to a very small extent 
—for the Poor Rate, the Water Rate, 
and the Income Tax; but they escape 
the great body of municipal taxes. I 
could give you glaring instances of the 
manner in which the rates of shop- 
keepers and the working classes are 
piled up for the purpose of making 
public improvements, whereas the men 
who are drawing immense revenues 
from ground rents practically do not 
pay a shilling. To state the case is, in 
my opinion, to demand a remedy. Take 
the case of Queenstown. A large land- 
lord there is Capt. Rushbrook, and 
owing to the conditions under which the 
people hold their leases, the architect 
of the estate can dictate the class of 
house that is to be built, the manner in 
which it is to be built, and, as the leases 
fall in, fines are exacted and enormously 
increased rents charged, while Capt. 
Rushbrook contributes not a penny to 
the improvements. He may occasion- 
ally, like the man who “ built a bridge 
out of his bounty at the expense of the 
county,” give a trifle towards the erec- 
tion of baths, etc., but it would be 
better for the ratepayers if he were 
brought into the meshes of legitimate 
taxation, and obliged to subscribe to the 
development and improvement of the 
town from which he draws these large 
revenues. There are many causes oper- 
ating towards the impoverishment of 
Ireland, notably the system of land- 
lordism. But if there is one thing more 
than another which has tended to keep 
many of the towns of Ireland in that 
backward, wretched, and dirty condition 
which so unfavourably impresses visitors 
and every traveller through it, it is the 
system of ground landlordism which 
enables one landlord to hold the land 
of an entire town in his grasp, and to 
refuse to part with it for building pur- 
poses except on the payment of enor- 
mous fines. There is no escape, under 
such circumstances, from increased rents 
when the leases fall in. There is nothing 
more depressing than to drive into an 
average Irish town and see the tottering 
cabins, on which no sane man would 
think of laying money out, because of 
the precariousness of the tenure, and 
the certainty that improvement would 
result in profit, not to the man who 
made the improvement, but to the 
ground landlord. It is different only 
in a degree in this country, but it is not 
Mr. Flynn. 
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felt so much owing to the greater pros- 
perity that exists. When first I came 
into this House this question was a 
burning question, and one which [ 
thought would have been forced to the 
front within a few years. But it appears, 
so far as some of those who 14 years ago 
spoke in burning language—in their 
salad days of Radicalism—on this sub- 
ject are concerned, that this social re- 


form no longer occupies their great 
minds. It is depressing to one who 


believes in Radicalism and in Progres- 
sive ideas, to find the reactionary notions 
that seem to have taken possession of 
this House, and to some extent of the 
voters who elect this House. I would 
have thought that a very short con- 
sideration of the question would have led 
any reasonable man to believe that an 
unanswerable case for taxation of some 
sort or another has been made out. I 
would go further than the Amendment, 
and say that the unearned increment in 
respect of unoccupied land belongs not to 
the landlord, not to the nominal owner, 
but either to the municipality or to the 
nation. Owing entirely to the increase 
of population and to other peoples’ in- 
dustry unoccupied land in towns in the 
course of ten years gets a greatly in- 
creased value, and this increased value 
in its entirety ought, in my opinion, to 
belong to the municipality. But all 
that the amendment claims is that land 
of that character should be made to 
contribute in some way or another to 
the general benefit of the community. 
It is disappointing to find a Govern- 
ment, which came in such a short tinie 
ago upon a great programme of social 
reform, adopting this attitude towards 
a question of this kind. The electors 
of England were asked to withdraw 
their minds from the troublous ques- 
tions of social reform like Home Rule, 
and to concentrate their minds on 
questions such as this. But, as it will 
be with Old Age Pensions so it is with 
this question of ground values, and all 
I can hope is that the Radical Party 
will buckle on their armour, push great 
questions of this kind to the front, and 
show themselves not unworthy of the 
Radicals of forty years ago. 


*Mr KNOWLES (Salford, W.): Mr. 
Speaker, I do not rise to defend the 
landowners, but, as I happen to have 
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peen &@ member of the Town Holdings 
Committee for several years, I think 
] am justified in speaking on this sub- 
ject. We have heard, in effect, from 
the speech of the honourable Member 
who moved this Amendment, the evi- 
dence of one of the witnesses who came 
before that Committee, but we have not 
heard an allusion to the evidence of the 
other witnesses. Now, according to 
the evidence of one of them, there was 
no great want of unencumbered sites 
for cheap buildings for the working 
classes in Devonport. The witness 
further explained that a great number 
of working men lived away from the 
town, and he pointed out that they 
lived, in some instances, aS many as 
four miles from the town of Devonport. 


He gave as a reason that they 
belonged to those places in which 
they lived, that they had _ their 
friends and relations there, and 


that the conditions of their work per- 
mitted them to go to and fro. In addi- 
tion to that, he stated that the Govern- 
ment authorities in the Dockyards had 
civen facilities to their workmen in the 
shape of boats and launches, and so forth, 
to enable them to go to and from their 
homes. That gives a reason for working 
wen not living so much in Devonport, 
and shows that it is not because they 
cannot find houses there. The witness 
vas asked if a demand for small 
houses in Devonport for the artizan 
classes could be met, and he replied 
that a demand could be met, and that 
the landowners would be only too 
anxious to develop their estates. He also 
said that the builders were building as 
fast as it paid them to build, and 
that the landowners offered freehold 
property, but that there was a difficulty 
with regard to the sale of it, because 
the builders, as a rule, preferred to build 
on property on a leasehold tenure. I do 
not wish to labour that question. A 
comparison has been made in this Debate 
between the leasehold system and the 
freehold system in favour of the latter. 
But, so far as I could gather from the 
evidence taken by the Town Holdings 
Committee, the leasehold system has 
been vastly more to the advantage of the 
working classes. And for many reasons. 
Take the illustration of the London 
landlord. As the House knows, the 
London landlord—I take him as an 
illustration of the class—arranges that 
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the leases in a particular district shall 
fall in at a particular date. When that 
date arrives, the houses are taken down 
en bloc and rebuilt in a better way, and 
on a better scale. Thus you get uni- 
formity of buildings, uniformity of 
sanitary improvements, and you get the 
advantage of modern sanitary improve- 
ments. Further, it frequently happens 
that the landlord vastly benefits the 
community by giving open pieces of land 
to be laid out as public gardens, so that 
the people can get fresh air. Let me 
give you an illustration of what I mean. 
Take the north-west corner of Berkeley 
Square. Look at the way in which the 
houses have been pulled down and re- 
built. No one can say the new buildings 
are not an improvement on the old. 
Then I ¢ake you to Bond Street, which 
is supposed to be one of the most 
frequented streets in the West End. 
Bond Street is practically freehold—its 
leases are perpetually renewable, which is 
much the same thing—and there you have 
side by side a comparison of leasehold 
and freehold property. Then, again, 
before the Town Holdings Comittee it 
was argued that it would be to the 
advantage of the working man that he 
should be able to obtain the freehold for 
himself. It was a very fascinating pro- 
position, but I noticed that those 
gentlemen who put it forward—mostly 
Members on the other side of the House 
-—soon dropped it for various reasons, 
one reason in particular being that, 
however fascinating it might be to en- 
able a working man to become a free- 
holder—and one could wish that every 
working man in the country might have 
his own freehold—yet, if you enable him 
to have it, you must also ensure that 
he will have permanent employment on 
the spot. We had instances of this 
brought before the Committee. A 
member of the Committee asked the 
question,“ What would workmen engaged 
at slate quarries”—this was merely an 
illustration—‘“do when those quarries 
gave out?” They could not crawl about 
like snails with their houses on their 
backs, and it was generally felt that 
working-men would be in a difficulty if 
they had freehold property on their 
hands. The Debate to-night has resolved 
itself into a discussion on the taxing or 
rating of building land. That was a subject 
which was also considered by the Town 
Holdings Committee. Again, I do not 
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wish to labour the point, but the main 
reasons put before the Committee for 
taxing building land were these—that 
under the present system the owners of 
Jand available for buildings being only 
rated on the small yearly return it pro- 
duces, if any, until it is used for build- 
ing, are thus induced to hold their land 
out of the market, but that if they had 
a more direct incentive to part with it 
they would dispose of it at an earlier 
time, the price would be less, and that 
fact would be of consequent advantage 
to the One witness 
attributed overcrowding to the excessive 
price at present paid for building land, 
and another point was this—also urged 
by the opposite side—that building land 
is largely benefited by public local ex- 
penditure. Those are the main points, I 
take it, favour of the taxing or 
rating of vacant building land, and the 
Committee dealt with them by 
ing that practical objection had 


working classes. 
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Say- 
Deen 
made to the proposal in question on the 
ground of the impossibility of defining 
what is vacant building land, or fairly 
estimating value. And then they 
said— 


its 


“Tt is pointed out that if a distinction 

has to be drawn between building land and 
other neighbouring land not laid out, or not yet 
ripe, for building, great difficulties and in- 
equalities must ne scessarily arise. 
The existence of open spaces in private occupa- 
tion, or of a semi-public character, which might 
be used for building purposes, such as pleasure 
grounds and large gardens, would give rise to 
further complications.” 


Then they went on to say— 


“As regards the effect of the measure in 
forcing land into the market, we are doubtful 
whether, on the whole, that result would be 
produced : “ The effect would, we think, vary 
according to the different circumstances of eac 
locality, and according to the conditions of the 
land-market and the circumstances of individual 
owners. It would, no doubt, add to the induce- 
ments already operating upon owners to dis- 
pose of their land as quickly as possible, but it 
would also promote the accumulation of land 
in the hands of rich proprietors or syndicates ; 
and, as regards the smaller class of builders, it 
would tend to hamper their transactions.” 


Then the Committee pointed out another 
objection to which allusion has not been 
made this evening, and that is with re- 
Mr. Knowles. 
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gard to vacant houses. 
said— 

“Tf vacant land is taxed, such a measure 
must, we think, logically be followed by the 


The Committee 


rating of empty houses. - For 
instance, an empty house evidently derives 
more benefit from the current expenditure 


of the locality on such purposes as_ police 
protection, lighting etc., than is the case 
with vacant land. There can be little doubi 
that such taxation would check the supply 
of houses by making house property less de- 
sirable and convenient as investments. 

In view of these conflicting 
influences we are not able to say that the 
measure in question will increase the supply 
of well-built houses, and thus benefit the 
working - classes. . + kb ae 
pears to us that the only proper object of 
any system of taxation is to raise the sum 
required by the community in the most con- 
venient and equitable way possible, and that 
it is unjust and impolitic to impose taxation 
with a view to forcing the owner of pro- 
perty to part with it before he thinks it is 
to his advantage to do so.” 


This subject has been carefully con- 
sidered and reported upon, and_ in 
answer to the last speaker, the honour- 
able Member for North Cork, I may say 
that the reason why it was not 
forced to the front is given in the report 
to which I have just alluded. It has been 
said that there is no desire on this 
side of the House to deal practically 
with the subject of the Amendment. 
— has been already denied. Allusion 
has also been made to the Act of 1890, 
which enables local authorities to buy 
land compulsorily, and an inquiry is now 
being made with regard to the incidence 
of taxation. It seems to me that suffi- 
cient energy is being displayed at the 
present time with regard to the subject 
of this Amendment, and that there is no 
reason for calling attention to it on the 
Address. 


Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): Mr. 
Speaker, I desire only to intervene for 
one or two moments, but I have on the 
Paper an Amendment somewhat similar, 
as affecting Ireland, to the Amendment 
moved by the honourable Gentleman the 
Member for Devonport. I am given to 
understand that the honourable Gentle- 
man’s Amendment, which we are now 
discussing, is so similar to the one of 
which I have given notice, that mine will 
not be in order. Therefore I take this 
opportunity of making a few remarks 
in favour of extending the principle of 
the Amendment to Ireland. I noticed, 
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Mr. Speaker, that the right honourable 
Gentleman ‘the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, and also the President of the Local 
Government Board, in dealing with the 
case made out by the Member for Devon- 
port, endeavoured to centre the whole 
discussion on the reference made by the 
honourable Member to the particular 
case of Devonport. There is no doubt 
the honourable Gentleman who moved 
this Amendment did refer, naturally 
enough, to the case with which he was 
particularly conversant in his own con- 
stituency, but I am bound to say it 
was an extremely weak line of 
argument for the Government 
to take up, to attempt to make 
this House and the country believe that 
a Debate had been initiated having re- 
ference simply to the town of Devonport, 
instead of a Debate which, as a matter 
of fact, is of the deepest interest, not 


merely to Devonport, but, I venture to| 


say, to every town and city with a large 
population, not only in Great Britain, 
but in Ireland as well. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
I was moved by several reasons to give 
notice of the Amendment which stands 
in my name, and one of the principal 
reasons is this—that I have recently had 
greater opportunity than I have ever 
had before of witnessing the extreme evil 
which exists in large centres of popula- 
tion like Dublin from overcrowding and 
the unsanitary way in which large num- 
bers of the working people are obliged 
to live. A short time ago, while I was 
prosecuting my canvass for the Municipal 
Council for the city of Dublin, I had 
opportunities of visiting portions of the 
city which are inhabited almost exclu- 
sively by the working class, and I may 
say that I was shocked to find the 
crowded way in which they live, and to 
see the very insanitary houses in which 
they are obliged to try and bring their 
families up. I made inquiries as to 
what the principal reason of this over- 
crowding was, and there is no doubt 
that the principal cause of the over- 
crowding in Dublin, as elsewhere in 
every large centre of population, is to be 
found in the state of the law with regard 
to the ownership of land. I do not 
suppose there is any Member on this side 
of the House, or in the House, who would 
advocate, in supporting this Amendment, 
anything in the shape of confiscation. 
Nobody proposes to deprive a man who 
has acquired land which, through a set 
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of fortunate circumstances for him, has 
become very valuable, of participating in 
the increased value of the land, but what 
we do claim is this, that it is the business 
of the Government of the day, while 
allowing full and fair compensation to 
owners of land in urban areas, to put in 
practice a compulsory system of pur- 
chase which, while giving full compensa- 
tion and fair value to the owner, will en- 
able local authorities to acquire land 
on reasonable terms and build proper 
houses for the working classes, and, be- 
sides that, to let houses under fair con- 
ditions which will secure to all the en- 
terprising men who have given up busi- 
ness, but who spend their capital in 
raising houses, some security that they 
will be allowed in perpetuity to enjoy 
the fruits of their industry and 
the money which they have spent. 
Gentlemen opposite 
appear to think, that it is an extremely 
unfair thing to put into force the prin- 
ciple of compulsory purchase at all; but 
as the right honourable Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury has pointed 
out, that remedy is not, in any way, new 
in principle. It is a principle which has 
been acted upon, to some extent, by the 
Conservative Government itself. The 
Bill of 1890 is a Bill which recognises 
that, under certain conditions, it is the 
duty of the Govermnuent—— 


THe PRESIDENT or toe BOARD or 
TRADE: The municipalities. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: I say that the 
Government give power to the munici- 
palities to compel the landlord to sell, 
and an honourable Gentleman reminds 
me that the scope of the Bill of 1890 
is limited, but nevertheless the principle 
of compulsory purchase is there. He 
reminds me that it is only .in cases 
where it is proved that the sanitation 
of the district is imperfect and improper 
that the municipalities have the power to 
promote compulsory purchase; and I 
submit, in the face of the principle now 
in force and acquiesced in by the Govern- 
ment, that the Government ought 
not to be shocked or alarmed when they 
are asked to extend the principle of the 
Bill, and give the local authorities of 
the urban districts the power of acquir- 
ing land, at a fair value, for the purpose 
of letting it to persons who desire to 
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build upon it in order that they may 
have security for the capital and labour 
expended. What is the case in Ireland? | 
In Ireland the Government has been | 
compelled to interfere with what 
called the rights of property in the rural | 
districts ; that is to say, the manage- 
ment of the land by the landlords ; and 
the country generally has been found to 
be so bad, and the people have lived in| 
such a miserable condition, that the} 
Government has actually stepped in, in 
the rural districts of Ireland, and taken | 
the management of the property out of | 
the hands of the landlords altogether. 
Now, why should not the same principle 
be applied to towns and large centres 
of population in the country? I cannot 


‘| 
sel] 


see the difference between the rural 
landlord and the town landlord. If the 


rural landiord is incapable or unwillin: 
to manage land for the benefi: 
of the community generally and the} 
people at large, why should he have re-| 
strictions placed upon the management | 
of his property, and the landlords of the | 
property in the congested areas of the| 
towns be allowed to have a free hand in 
the management of theirs? What I 
want is that courts should be established 
lished where the tenants in the towns 
in Ireland and elsewhere shou!d have 
the power to appeal to perfectly impar- 
tial judges to have their rights protected | 
and their property preserved from con-| 
fiscation at the end of a lease of a| 
limited number of years. That very | 
badly wanted in Ireland, and the towns| 
of Ireland particularly require some re-| 
form of that kind. I do not see that it| 
in any way be feared that the | 


7: 
nis 


is 


need 
Boards of Dubiin and elsewhere would} 
deal unfairly, or in any way unjustly, if 
they had this power in their hands; but 
certainly the system which is at present 
in force is one which, in my opinion. 
ought not to be allowed to continue for 
a moment. Just take the experience 1: 
Kingstown, where leases are falling i 
in all directions, and where the property 
of the people, which they have built and! 
upon which they have expended their 
capital, is being confiscated; and they 
are obliged to consent to exorbitant 
terms for the renewal of the leases. We 
are told that this is owing to the glorious 
principle of freedom of contract. We 
are told that where a man has built up 
a house upon which he has expended 
his capital, and a business upon ‘which 
W. Redmand., 
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he has expended his labours and energy, 
that when his lease expire’ he is not 
bound to renew it, but that if the terms 
of the renewal are not satisfactory to 
him he can go elsewhere ; but everybody 
knows what sort of freedom of contract 
it is that the tenant in Ireland has to 
meet when his lease runs out, when he 
is told that he must either pay a very 
much inereased rental because of the 
buildings he has put upon the land or 
go elsewhere. I say that the present 
state of things is an unjust one. It is 
unjust to the country ; it cripples enter- 
prise; it prevents the expenditure of 
capital and the extension oi business 
generally. As this Amendment has been 
iuioved by an English Member I do not 
desire to say another word upon it, and 
{ should not have interposed in this 
Debate or made any remarks at all but 
the fact that there is a similar 
Amendment of which I have given notice 
standing on the Paper in my name with 
reference to Iréland. 


*Me. MUNRO FERGUSON ((Leith 
Burghs): Mr. Speaker, I was for some 
time, though perhaps uot long 
as the honourable Gentleman, a Member 
of the Town Holdings Committee, and, 


so 


_according to my recollection, we spent 


very little time on the subject of Devon- 
port. We did not spend much time upon 
the difference between Jeaschoid and free- 
hold tenure ; but we spent, a considerable 
amount of time upon the question of the 
incidence of local taxation, and that, | 
imagine, is the subject of the discussion 
this evening. The honourable Gentleman 
the Member for Southwark spoke of the 
considerable length of the Report of the 
Town Holdings Committee ; but that was 
not the only report that was issued by 
the Committee; there was a Minority 
teport, which expressed very contrary 
views. I only point out this to call the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
there was the same divergency of opinion 
expressed in the Committee upon the 
discussion of ground values as that 
which we have listened to to-night. The 
supporters of the Government upon that 
Committee were satisfied with the ex- 
isting incidence of taxation; the Mem- 
bers of the Opposition upon that Com- 
mittee were all dissatisfied with it. 1] 
believe that the real question before the 
House at the present moment is the unfair 
incidence of taxation, and it is urgent 
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not only because of the overcrowding 
and pressure of population, but because 
also of the pressure of taxation. The 
amount of the rates, especially in 
urban districts, is so high that the public 
service of the town is starved because 
of the want of adequate funds, they 
cannot raise more money out of the ex- 
isting sources of supply. That is cne 
ui the reasons why we should look 
around us keenly and see whether there 
is not some section of the community, or 
some property, which could be made to 
yield a larger quota to the general rates. 
Now it happens that in the case of un- 
occupied building land you have areas 
of land, both inside the towns and out- 
side, which bear a considerable value, 
but which pay nothing to the rates. 
This value has been enhanced by the 
situation of the lands, they sell for very 
large sums in the open market, yet often 
they do not contribute one farthing to the 
up-keep of the town which has given the 
land its value. Now, seeing that great 
public enterprises are being carried 
on, not only in Glasgow, but in all 
our great cities; seeing that works of 
sanitation and public health are impaired 
and starved by the want of the money 
necessary for their completion, because 
the pressure put upon that section 
of the people upon which the taxation 
falls, is it fair that this great wealth, 
which has been created to a large extent 
by the growth of the town, should not 
contribute? Apart from the question 
of vacant building land, another subject 
which received considerable attention at 
the hands of the Town Holdings Coin- 
mittee was whether land and houses were 
fairly taxed—whether the sanie rate 
should be levied on both. In houses you 
have a property which has to be main- 
tained, and the honourable Gentleman 
opposite knows what that means in con- 
nection with a large estate; but he will 
recognise that the value that comes from 
a ground rent is a nett rent. You could 
aot possibly have two more different 
sources of income than the value coming 
from a ground rent and the value coming 
from a building which you have to 
maintain on the land. I think 
that there could be no fairer system 
than that which was put in the 
Minority Report, which is that when 
you have a different rate on land to 
that which you have on houses, you 
ought to have a higher rate on land 
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than you put on houses. As the rates 
are levied now, an undue amount falls 
upon the owners of the houses, whilst 
the owners of the land values escape 


their proportion of the local taxa- 
tion. The great relief that would 


come to the community from a change in 
the incidence of local taxation would be, 
first, that the vacant land would be 
taxed on its capital value ; and, secondly, 
a larger rate would be levied on the 
owner of land than the owner of the 
house, because he gets a net income 
from the land instead of a deteriorating 
one from the house. When a community 
like Glasgow is prepared to take up the 
subject matter of this resolution and to 
bring it before the House as a private 
Bill, we may take it that this is an 
urgent matter, and whether Her Ma- 
jesty's Government like to attend to it 
now or not, they will have to attend to 
it before long. It is far more important 
than any item in the Queen’s Speech. 
All we seek in ‘supporting this resolution 
is to secure absolute justice as between 
one class of ratepayers and another; we 
believe that the present system is wholly 


unjust. We do not profess by the pro- 
posals we make to-night to be able to 
provide against the overcrowding of 
the population, though we may make 
our towns the more worth living 
in for the working classes, but, 


what we do say is, that were such 
vross injustice is shown, as is shown 
under the present system, it is a ques- 
tion that ought to receive the immediate 
attention of the Government. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
W.): I desire to add a few words to the 
remarks that have fallen from the 
honourable Gentlemen who have spoken 
in support of the motion now before the 
House. It appears to me that the whole 
matter is crystallised in the fact that 
under the present system the interest of 
the landlord is superior to the interest 
of the community which lives upon the 
Jand, and which forms the source of 
supply from which the rates are drawn. 
Like my honourable Friend the Member 
for Leith, I think that the honourable 
Gentleman, who quoted extracts from the 
Report of the Town Holdings Corhmittee, 
hardly gave a strictly accurate account of 
what was the conclusion at which the 
Committee arrived. Not only was there 
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a Minority Report presented, as my|Now, there have been many instances 
honourable Friend the Member for| given in the course of this discussion, but 


Leith truly observed, but on the Report 
itself, when it came before us, for days 
and weeks a prolonged controversy 
occurred upon every clause and every 
line; and when in process of time the 
stage of the amended Report arrived the 
conclusions which were come to in it 
were only carried by a majority of one. 
The honourable Member opposite read 
particularly the recommendations made 
by the Committee upon the question of 
vacant Jand. I recollect that there was a 
strong difference of opinion upon that 
subject, and I have refreshed my memory 
on that point. I find that upon the 
clause embodying that part of the sub- 
ject there were no less than seventeen 
divisions, the whole of which were only 
carried by small majorities of one or two. 
Now, the right honourable Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury, early in the 
evening, represented the matter which 
had been brought forward as an attack on 
a particular landlord at Devonport; I 
think that that was an unfortunate re- 
mark. I think that it is an unfortunate 
method to adopt in Debate, and, more 
than that, I think it shows great 
ignorance of the extent of the evil in the 
country. I remember perfectly well that 
in that Committee we had presented to us 
evidence from all parts of the country, 
England, Scotland, and, lastly, Ireland. 
We had evidence from Manchester ; it is 
felt in Liverpool and in London, and, so 
far as I know, in various parts—in the 
greater part—of Scotland. It is 
sometimes said with regard to Scotland 
that owing to our system of feus the 
grievance is not so greatly felt there 
as it is here, but still we have it. But 
in Scotland there has been instituted a 
system of long building leases, and I 
know that in Aberdeenshire there have 
been communities founded under those 
long leases, and that the property of the 
men who have built their houses and 
made all their improvements upon them 
is falling into the hands of the landlords. 
The grievance is to be found there as it 
is in England. But we suggest that as 
ground values are to be taxed, so feus 
ought to be taxed. We know that the 
man who holds back his property in 
order that he may obtain greater feu 
duties is pursuing the same policy as 
the landlord in England who holds back 
his property to get a higher ground rent. 


Mr. Buchanan. 





I will just say that there is a community 
with which I am connected—the town of 
Fraserburgh—where the whole of the 
town is owned by one individual, and 
the whole of the land around the town. 
He has held out for higher feu duties, 
and the consequence is that the growth 
of the town has been hindered. It is in 
a great measure strangled. It is the 
chief town of the herring industry in 
Scotland, and, as many acquainted with 
the fishery industries know, the herring 
fisheries industry tends to gather in 
large centres, where the iuen so engaged 
must come to lodge. They come there 
now for a few months only, and then 
have to go back, but they would come for 
good if they could obtain suitable and 
permanent habitations. I believe that if 
the authorities of this town, and other 
parts of the north-east coast of Scot- 
land, could acquire land to erect suitable 
and permanent habitations, there are 
many who are desirous of going into 
tnese towns and permanently living 
tucre, who would take advantage of the 
Gp portunity ; but they cannot, go there 
now because they cannot obtain a per- 
iuanent and suitable habitation. It 
oaght not to be in the power of a single 
incividual, either for his own selfish 
interests or through short-sightedness, or 
other reason, to damage and 
hinder the development of a comunity. 
And the gentleman who obtains all the 
feu dues from the community pays no- 
thing whatever towards the local taxa- 
tion of the place. We think he ought 


son.” 


to pay something towards the local 
taxation. And in the interest of the 


conununity, where such a thing as this 
is possible, the community ought to have 
compulsory vowers to obtain land all 
round its boundaries for the purpose of 
extending them and giving suitable and 
permanent dwellings for the inhabitants. 
The interest of the community ought 
to be made paramount to _ the 
interest of the individual. That is 
the essence of the complaint before the 
House, and for the First Lord of the 
Treasury to say that this is simply a 
a personal, a local question is to en- 
deavour to throw dust in the eyes of 
the House of Commons, or show that he 
must be blind to cne of the most im- 
portant questions of our times. 
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THe PRESIDENT or roe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD : My right hon- 
ourable Friend never said that this 
was a persronal or local question, what 
he did say was that it had been so 
treated in one of the speeches delivered 
this evening. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: And he treated it 
himself in that way, and if he looks 
upon it in that light it shows that the 
right honourable Gentleman is very 
blind to the importance of the grievance 
which is felt in all parts of the three 
Kingdoms, and which is a question 
which will be constantly urged upon 
Her Majesty's Government until they 
undertake to deal with it. 

Sm W. FOSTER (Derbyshire, ilkes- 
ton): Mr. Speaker, I think in this dis- 
cussion there are certain points to be 
regretted on both sides of the House. 
In the first place I think we must regret 
that the speech of my honourable Friend 
the Member for Devonport was miscon- 
ceived by the right honourable Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Board, 
and there was a misconception in the 
mind of the right honourable Gentleman 
the Leader of the House when he spoke 
also. They looked upon it as a local 
grievance, whereas it is a question which 
affects all parts of the three Kingdonis. 
We have evidence from Scotland, from 
Ireland and from England, that it is a 
burning question in the minds of the 
public. Under the circumstances, I re- 
gret that those speeches were made un- 
der that misconception, and I hope a 
Member of the Governnient will get up 
and reply, having regard to the impor- 
tance which the subject has developed. 
I think that my honourable Friend the 
Member for Devonport delivered a most 
eloquent speech, full of convincing 
facts and illustrated by the locality with 
which he was best acquainted. I think 
he said that although he drew his illus- 
tration from his own locality there ex- 
isted all over the country a grievance 
of a very burning character. Now the 
Debate is necessarily limited in its scope 
by your ruling, Sir. The form of the 
motion limits it to the towns and to the 
question of the incidence of taxation ; 
but the question, if I may say so paren- 
thetically, is as burning in the country. 
In the rural districts there are thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of 
labourers housed in a manner that is a 
disgrace to that civilisation in which we 
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live; and they cannot be better housed 
because the local authority cannot get 
the land upon which to erect proper. 
dwellings. That being so, I think it 
becomes the more important that a 
Member of the Government should reply. 
I am glad to observe that the right 
honourable Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Admiraity is at present in his place, 
because I am sure that both sides of 
the House would be glad to hear from 
him—a master of the subject—his views 
of the taxation which we are proposing. 
Now, the third point in which we have 
a matter of regret is that a good deal of 
the defence of the Government was 
founded upon the Act of 1890. That 
Act is absolutely useless in the rural 
districts of the country, and at the pre- 
sent time there is only one instance on 
record where the Act has been used to 
get land for imprevements. There ‘s 
one more point of regret that I might 
usefully for a moment allude to if I 
might trespass upon the kindness of the 
House. I would point out one great 
abuse upon which our case rests. In 
the first place this is not a new ques- 
tion: it goes back to the first Royal 
Commission on the Housing of the Poor. 
That Commission reported in 1884, and 
one of the most insignificant features of 
that report was the suggestion that there 
was need both in town and country for 
an alteration in the condition of local 
texation and the conditions for ac- 
quiring land for the housing of the poor. 
It was under the stimulus of the report 
of that Commission in 1884, and under 
the stimulus of the crying evils that 
were then existing, that the right 
honourable Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies made that speech, 
which has been quoted this evey‘ag by 
one of my honourable friends behind. I 
remember sitting near the right honour- 
able Gentleman when he delivered it, 
and I remember cheering him in the ex- 
pression of those admirable sentiments. 
We had, after that, a great Commission 
called the Labour Commission, and that 
also teems with evidence in the same 
direction ; and there is plenty of evidence 
to be obtained from the report of that 
Commission to show’ that the 
housing of the poor in this country 
requires some alteration in the law, 
which is what we are now asking the 
House to adopt. We had the other day 
the Welsh Land Commission, which also 
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supported, by its evidence, the pleas that 
we are now urging. Therefore, I say the 
question is an old one, and does not 
want any more Commissions to report as 
to exact details. I think these Com- 
missions have shown fully the necessity 
for something being done in the direc- 
ticn which we demand. The right 
henourable Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board has tried 
to soothe us by saying that there is a 
Commission now sitting, and that they 
have been patiently waiting for it to 
present a report upon this subject. I 
do not regard interim reports from Com- 
missions with the same affection as the 
right honourable Gentleman. We had 
an interim report of a Commission a 
year or two ago, and the right honour- 
able Gentleman cannot yet have for- 
gotten what occurred then ; for although 
he carried his Agricultural Rating Bill 
int» law, I do not think it is a matter for 
much congratulation on the part of the 
Government that that Act was placed on 
the Statute Book. We have in the 
interim report a suggestion that we 
should also meddle once more with the 
Rating Act in order that we may remove 
some clerical errors, so that I am very 
suspicious of interim reports, and I don’t 
want any more. Well, then there is a 
third ground upon which I wish to base 
the importance of this amendment of my 
honourable friend. It is not a question 
that has been got up by a few political 
agitators, and it is not a question which 
is new to this House. It is a question 
upon which I have shown the necessity 
for action; and more than that it is a 


question in which the great munici- 
palities of this country have shown 


already a keen and living interest. My 
honourable friend behind me has pointed 
out that the Association of Municipal 
Cerporations has practically adonted the 
principle of this amendment, urging that 
something should be done to carry it 
into law. I believe that 300 local 
authorities throughout the country have 
passed resolutions in favour of such a 
reform, and, therefore, it cannot be said 
that this represents simply a_ local 
grievance, for that argument is swept 
away by the fact that these 300 local 
authorities are demanding a reform in 
the direction we ask. This also a 
matter of considerable importance to 
great cities like Glasgow and the Metro- 
polis. In Glasgow a few years ago there 
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were some 300,000 people housed in 
houses of one room, but even at the 
present time it has been calculated that 
there are still 100,000 people living in 
houses one room. That condition of 
things, in many cases, makes decency 
impossible and morality a miracle. It is 
a state of things that ought not to exist 
in a civilised country, for it breeds 
poverty, disease, misery, and vice, and 
so great a municipality like Glasgow is 
10w seeking to get powers by which it 
can overcome this grea. hot-bed of vice, 
disease, and misery. Glasgow, above all 
the cities in the United Kingdom, has 
already done some of the most splendid 
work in the way of improving the condi- 
tion of the dwellings of the poor. We 
want that city, and other cities, to go 
on in the same blessed course, and we 
don’t want the expense of private Bills 
forced upon different localities, but we 
want them to have general powers given 
them by Parliament. In the course of 
the Session, when the Government 
going to deal with the great metropolis, 
there is a splendid opportunity for them 
to introduce into that Bill seme _pro- 
vision that will give the various muni- 
cipalities of London an opportunity of 
housing the poor. Why, it has been 
stated to-night, in this debate, that some 
900,000 people in this metropolis are 
living under these conditions of misery 
to which I have referred—probably living 
in houses, or dwellings, or tenements of 
one or two rooms. In these new muni- 
cipalities which you are creating you 
may have opportunities of making an 
instrument for a great and blessed work, 
and while it alters the condition of the 
poor as regards their dwellings, it will 
bring increased happiness, and wealth, 
and prosperity to the better classes by 
giving them less chances of disease, and 
the various things that result from the 
misery of their poorer brethren. J want 
something to be done in this direction, 
for every town in the country is, at the 
present time, crippled in this line of 
work by the conditions which we are 
endeavouring to alter. There is no 
municipality in the country that would 
not gladly do more fer the public health 
than they do under the present system 
if they only had the power. My honour- 
able Friend the Secretary to the Local 
Government Board, and the right 
honourable Gentlemen the President of 
that body know well enough that the 
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one cry, above all others, that comes 
from the local authorities when a ques- 
tion of sanitation, of water supply, of 
drainage work, or the isolation of disease 
has to be dealt with, is that the rating 
of the locality is high enough already. 
And yet to the suggestions of my honour- 
able Friend contained in the Amend- 
ment we receive such replies as have 
been given us bv the right honourable 
Gentlemen who have spoken upon this 
subject. I say that these bodies are 
afraid to carry out these improvements, 
and they fear to erect dwellings for the 
poor and carry out sanitary improve- 
ments which are necessary because of 
the burden on the rates. Some of them 
have been bitten very severely by the 
existing state of the law, and there is 
no better example than the City of 
Glasgow itself. That city, some hundred 
years ago, was foolish enough to sell 
plot of land, which belonged to the Cor- 
poration, at about 2s. 8d. a yard, and 
this amounted to the sum of £800. One 
hundred years passed away, and the 
industry, energy, and capacity of the 
people of Giasgow made that land of 
great value, and the Corporation had occa- 
sion to buy the land back for municipal 
purposes. Now, what had they to give 
for it? Why, they had to give £35 a 
yard for land which the y sold for 2s. &d. 
a yard, and for that piece of land which 
they sold for £800 they had to pay 
£175,000 out cf the rates levied on the 
people in order that they might get 
their land back. That is a scandalous 
state of things, and it is unjust to the 
ratepayers of this country, for it inter- 
feres with the sanitation, the health, and 
the well-being of the people. In the 
name of justice, and in the name of 
right between man and man; in the 
interests of these communities over 
whom they have charge, we ask you to 
‘do something that will enable local 
authorities to carry out their blessed 
work of improving the awellings of the 
poor more easily and more justly than 
they have been able to do in the past. 
Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON (Mid- 
dlesborough): I do not intend to detain 
this House very long with my remarks 
upon this resolution in favour of the 
taxation of land values, but as a Member 
representing a labour constituency in 
this House, | I think I am entitled to say 
a few words in this Debate. Now, Sir, 
the honourable Member for Salford has 
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made one or two very remarkable st::te- 
ments to-night with regard to working 
men that I cannot quite understand. He 
said that leasehold property was more 
advantageous to the working man than 
freehold property because after the lease 
has expired the property has to be 
pulled down. 

Mr. KNOWLES: My argument was 
this: that leasehold property was more 
valuable than freehold because with free- 
hold property it would be necessary that 
we should ensure permanence of employ- 
ment on the spot. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: The 
honourable Member was quoting from a 
Report of the Committee, and he made 
the statement that one of the arguments 
brought forward by some witness who 
wave evidence before that Committee was 
to that effect. If any honourable 
Members of this House have had an 
opportunity of visiting the large towns, 
where there is a great aniount of lease- 
hold property, they will find that when 
the leases are about to run out the pro- 
perty is allowed to decay and falls into an 
insanitary condition, and consequently it 
is the working classes who suffer. It 
is not at all reasonable to suppose that 
any persons who have houses with some 
20 years of their leases to run are going 
to spend a lot of money in putting their 
property in a perfect state of repair. 
Their whole aim is to do as little as 
possible to the property, because they 
know. that, in the course of a few years, 
the leases will expire, and the landlord 
will get the property. Therefore, it can-, 
not be to the advantage of the working 
man to have those leases. Now, Sir, 
with regard to the taxation of land 
values, I yenture, to say ‘that once the 
working men of this country begin to 
understand this question, no party will 
be returned to this House who is not in 
favour of reform. If my information is 
correct, I believe the total amount of 
revenue derived from the land at the 
present time is less than £800,000. Now 
we have a certain amount of taxation in 
rates and taxes to get in for revenua 
purposes, and whilst the working man 
and the manufacturers and others are 
paying their fair share towards the taxa- 
tion of the country, the ground landlord 
does nothing whatever, although he is 
scooping in his money, and is paying 
less than £800,000 towards the taxes of 
the nation. Why, Sir, in times of 
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depression the manufacturers suffer, and 
the working men have to submit to a 
reduction of wages. The manufacturers 
have to submit to smaller dividends 
and sometimes no profit at all. But the 
ground landlord is always there, and he 
will have his money even if he takes the 
property that is on the land. When we 
look at this question from that point of 
view, I venture to say that the only 
gentlemen in this House who can be 
opposed to the taxation of land values 
are the landlords. I tell you honestly 
if I were a ground landlord I should be 
opposed to the taxation of land values, 
because we always look at this question 


from our own point of view. (“ No, 
no.”) Some honourable Gentlemen say 
“No.” Well, I am not a ground landlord, 


and, therefore, I think I can speak with 
some freedom. I confess that I 
do not know of any ground land- 
lord, either on this side of the 
House or the other, who is at all 
anxious to tax land values. There may 
be some gentlemen more liberal on this 
question than I am, but I tell you I 
should be opposed to it. I think it is 
one of the burning questions of the day, 
and as sure as working men begin to 
realise the importance of this question 
as affecting the industries of this 
country, you may depend upon it that 
no party will be returned to this House 
who is not in favour of that reform. I 
will not add any more to the Debate, 
but I have great pleasure in giving this 
Amendment my hearty support. 

Mr. J. FLETCHER MOULTON (Corn- 
‘wall, Launceston): I should not have 
risen to-night if it had not been for the 
fact that I am one of those who, for 
many years, have put this question in 
the very foremost rank, and, therefore, 
I am bound not to be silent on such an 
occasion. I feel more that it is my duty 
to speak, because I find that the subject, 
both in its nature and its importance, 
is so little appreciated by those who sit 
opposite to us that I think it is time 
that someone should get up and tell 
them plainly our view of it, what we 
believe it to be, and how we mean to 
work for it. Now I do not agree with 
the right honourable Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury that this is 
a local question for the municipalities 
to wrangle out with the taxpayers. In 
my eyes, it is the next great step in 
putting the taxation of England on 

Mr. Haveloci: 
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those just and firm foundations which 
will make it last for many a century. 
The great question of Customs Duties 
was settled many years ago under the 
great man whom we have lost. The 
next great question, the just incidence 
of direct contribution, was settled in the 
last Parliament; and now we are 
coming to the third great source of 
national income, the contribution of the 
land. I do not say the taxation of land 
—the great bulk of it is no taxation at 
di the great bulk of the contribution 
of the land is of a nature of co-owner- 
ship with the State in the land. It is 
a portion of the land that has paid to 
the State that never has belonged to 
the landowners, for which they have 
never paid, and in which until recently, 
when the Government started the ex- 
ample of lavishing public money on its 
own supporters, they had never parti- 
cipated. Now, as in the case of direct 
imposts, as in the case of the great 
income tax, and the great capital tax, 
the death duties, there was a vast injus- 
tice done both in the amount of the tax, 
which was not enough for the shoulders 
that bore it, and the incidence of the 
tax, which made it bear on earners and 
not upon owners, and both these two 
great iniquities were remedied by the 
Finance Act. Just in the same way, 
when you come to the contributions 
from land, you find the same thing. 
You find that both as to the inadequacy 
of the contribution from the land ard 
the incidence of that contribution a 
crying injustice is done, and instead of 
that portion of the tax being borne by 
the shoulders that can bear it, it falls 
almost entirely upon those who pay 
the rents. Now the object of those with 
whom I have worked so long is to 
remedy this, and remedy it radically, 
and to take care that in future the con- 
tributions of the land come from those 
people who receive the revenue of the 
land, and that those contributions shail 
be adequate to repay the services tuat 
the land is receiving from the lavish and 
the continuous expenditure of the com- 
munity. Now, in order to realise how 
this can best be done, you have got to 
go to the root of the matter. You have 
got to examine what is the nature and 
the origin of the contribution of the land. 
Now the land, happily, in England, from 
time immemorial, has been the subject 
of contribution. The idea was fully 
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realised by our ancestors that the land, 
which was the great wealth of the 
country at that time, must contribute 
to the expenditure, and I am not at all 
sure that if we had clung firmly to those 
ideas of contribution, and insisted upon 
it in past times, that this question 
would ever have assumed the critical 
position which it is in at present. Un- 
fortunately, blind Governments allowed 
the redemption of the land tax. They 
allowed it to be fixed at some permanent 
sum, ignorant that the future was going 
to make the land enormously more 
valuable. But still, in one respect, the 
feeling that the contribution of the land 
must keep pace with its value remained 
unchanged, and in the towns our taxa- 
tion of rates has always been intended 
to be—and always has been—the con- 
tribution of landed property. So that 
we stand in this position: that, by tra- 
dition, the land has paid these heavy 
contributions ; that everybody who has 
purchased land has purchased it knowing 
that the full benefit of it did not come 
to him ; that a fraction—it may be one- 
eighth, a quarter or a third—had to be 
rendered to its co-owner, the State, 
and that he only purchased and had a 
right to enjoy the remainder. But we 
have come now to see yet more clearly the 
justification of the taxation of land. I 
am speaking now of land in towns, 
because that problem is so much more 
pressing than the question of the land 
in the country, and I say that the 
growth of political economy, and the ex- 
tent to which it has entered into the 
minds of the people, has made them 
realise what the true nature of the pay- 
ment from land in towns to municipal 
expenses is. It is just as much a pay- 
ment for services rendered as if they 
themselves employed the muncipality to 
do that which alone makes their land 
valuable. When I hear people say that 
it is unfair for the owners of the land 
of London to have to bear the heavy 
rates with which we are supposed to 
threaten them, I ask myself: what 
would be the value of their land if the 
municipality, for one short six months, 
declined to do anything for them. If 
it did not do the drainage and the 
lighting, and if it did not do the 
policing, what would be the value of the 
sites in Mayfair? What I say is that 
they would not be saleable if the land- 
lords did not do, what they ultimately 
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would, and that is take the whole of 
these expenses on their own shoulders. 
Our right to claim from the landowers 
of London these high contributions is a 
right dependent not only on tradition, 
but it depends also on the fact that 
they should bear a fair preportion of 
the burdens. which the wealth of this 
country ought to bear. It comes to 
this, that the municipality is tired of 
pouring out the wealth of the people 
simply to make the values of the towns 
sites yet more and more valuable. Just 
take the case of land which is lying 
there getting more and more valuable 
every day and paying only microscopic 
taxes. Every new street which is made 
is bound to give it better access and 
add value to it. Every improvement in 
lighting, and every increase in the 
amenities of the neighbourhood, makes 
that land more valuable. And what 
return is given by the owner of that 
land, what return is given for the expen- 
diture which is absolutely necessary to 
give that additional value to his land? 
Why he grumbles if we attempt to put 
on him a tax proportionate to the value 
which, day by day, his land has acquired, 
and he wants us, seeing this, and 
knowing this to look upon that as agri- 
cultural land measured by its capacity 
for producing turnips. Well now, Sir, 
those are the two feelings and the two 
motives with which we start on our 
work. The one is that the great por- 
tion of this burden having always been 
borne, is no tax at all; it is a portion 
of the land which is as much, and 
always has been as much, the property 
of the State as the remainder which has 
been claimed by the so-called owners. 
The other motive is that whether that 
is so or not we are not going to admit 
that the municipality is under a per- 
petual servitude to spend this money in 
order that the land in the town should 
get more valuable. We consider this 
ample justification, and I can assure you 
that we consider that that is a strong 
enough motive for our action. What 
we have to consider is how can we do 
it, and how can we do it justly? How 
can we do it? Well, from my experience 
in the discussion of this question, I have 
always noticed a most amazing fact. 
Every alternate man who speaks to me 
about it says “it is not the slightest 
good whatever you do, for the landlord 
bears all the taxes.” (“ Hear, hear,” 
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from the Ministerial benches.) There is 
the alternate man. Now about the other 
alternate man. He says: “ it does not 
matter what you do, because the taxes 
have always to be borne by the tenant.” 
I have often thought that it would be 
advisable to lock those two alternate 
men up, and let them fight the question 
out, and then I should be willing to 
argue it with the survivor. There is a 
certain amount of truth in what each 
of them says, but there is so much mis- 
understanding about the matter that 
both their opinions are equally useless. 
I think I shall be able to show you 
that it is quite possible for us by a 
simple plan to make this burden come 
on those who reap the revenue, but in 
order to do that we must start with 
one principle of action from which we 
must not swerve, and that is, that for 
the future we allow no divorce between 
burden and revenue. We will not allow 
contracts, custom, or anything to inter- 
fere with the revenue that comes from 
the land of the town paying its own 
share. The burden of rates and taxes, 
as all the speakers have testified, has 
grown intolerable. Why is that? Not 


because they are too heavy, but because | 


by almost universal custom in England 
arrangements are made whereby a great 
part of the revenue of the landlords in 
the towns is divorced from its burden. 


You allow them to contract for their 
rates with people who probably do not 
own any of the property, except 
the right to occupy it at rack- 
rent. The consequence is that as long 


as we allow people to shift burdens on 
those who do not possess the property, 
our taxes must be, every time they vary, 
an intolerable injustice. I often hear it 
said, Why do you trouble about the 
rates of London? There is 28 millions 
of rental in London—cannot it pay an 
extra penny! Yes, exactly; but the 
people who pay the extra penny are the 
people who pay the 28 millions, and I 
would not care to bring about all the 
taxation of ground-rents that I have 
argued for, if the principle is not carried 
out to the fullest—that the money that 
is paid shall come from the man who 
gets the revenue on which it is paid. 
Without that you may complicate your 
tax-gatherer’s papers. ard do good. 
If you follow up the money that comes 
from the land, and get from the person 
into whose pocket a hundred pounds 
Mr. J. Fletcher Moulton. 
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stops the taxes on that hundred 
pounds, you will be able to calculate 
what the increase of the burden is. Now, 
however, the bitter cry of the inhabi- 
tants of the towns is, when there is the 
slightest increase of the rates, that you 
do not know what misery and injustice 
you are inflicting upon even the most 
necessary and the most deserving in- 
crease of expenditure. Well now, one 
other thing. We talk about the taxa- 
tion of ground values, and many people 
say, “If you are going to tax landed 
property and house property, you are 
justified in doing so: but why ground 
| values 1” Let me tell you that we shall 
| be content with nothing short of clearly 
severing the value of the building and 
| the value of the ground on which it is 
| placed, and we shall not be content 
unless the ground is taxed iuch more 
fipon i than the building which is put 
| 

| 

| 

| 











upon it. Now, what is our present sys- 


tem? Our present system is to put a 
tax on the total revenue from landed 
property. Where does it come from! 


It comes partly from the land and partly 
from the house that upon it. Now 
|it costs no more to build a house in 


is 
a 
town than in the country: it costs less. 

Ministerial cries of “ Oh,” and “ Hear, 
hear.” 

Mr. J. FLETCHER MOULTON: I 
am delighted to find that many 
gentlemen opposite, who have  pro- 
bably houses in the country, rejoice in 
thinking that houses may be _ built 
cheaper in the country than they can in 
towns; but, taking it all round, I think 
they are wrong. But whether that is 
so or not, what makes the difference be- 
tween the rental of a house in a town 
and the rental of a house in the 
country! Why is it that a house in a 
town, if you take it as a freehold, is 
worth so many times the value of a 
house in the country We of course 
know that all the money spent on a 
town, the accumulated energy and en- 
terprise of the people of the town, have 
made that site valuable. If vou want 
to know that, get two landowners to 
talk, one possessing agricultural land, 
and the other town land. You will hear 
one “Tt is perfectly marvellous 
how, in this era of prosperity, we find 
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values going up.” You will find the 
'other in the deepest despair saying, 


‘ Acricultural land has gone down ter- 
|ribly beyond all expectation ” Why, that 
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portion of our aristocracy that has kept 
pre-eminently in wealth is almost en- 
tirely composed of those who had land 
in towns. If you put an over-all tax on 
the revenues of landed property, you are 
really letting off the land with one-half 
the real burden that should come upon 
it. Well, ought it to be in that posi- 
tion? In my view the land ought not 
to be let off with a burden equal to that 
on the house. We want people to spend 
money on good houses. We do not 
want to make our municipal revenues 
come from taxes which dissuade people 
from putting ample money into building 
enterprises. The consequence is, from 
the point of view of wise policy, we 
ought to spare as much as we possibly 
can the money that is used in building 
houses, and we shall do nobody any 
harm at all, except the person who has 
to pay it, by putting any tax whatever 
upon the land, because we can neither 
better the land nor make it worse, 
neither increase its amount or diminish 
it. It is therefore essential to our plan 
that we should separate the land from 
the houses; that we should put the just 
anount,. but the full amount on the 
land, and spare as much of that capital 
which is put in the houses. Well, how 
are we to distinguish? It means a 
separate valuation, no doubt, of the site 
of the house. And here it is among us 
to see the way in which people drop 
their hands and say, “ Oh, it is impos- 
sible; you cannot separate them in 
value.” I see opposite on the Treasury 
Bench an old comrade taking notes (the 
Attorney-General). I trust this means 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman is 
going to give the House the benefit of 
his experience; and I challenge him, 
with all his unrivalled experience of com- 
pensation cases under the Land Clauses 
Act, to deny this statement—that when- 
ever you meet the Surveyors to value 
the house and the land, the first thing 
they do is to value the land separately, 
and then they consider what the house 
adds to it. I say without fear of con- 
tradiction that the attempt to make it 
difficult to value broadly and accurately 
the value of the land site as distin- 
guished from the’ value of the house 
upon it is a perfectly hopeless task. Any 
survevor in the City of London would 
be perfectly willing, for adequate remu- 
heration, to do so. Now, how are we to 
put a tax upon it so that we may be 
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perfectly certain that it comes out of the 
pockets of those who receive the 
revenue ! Well, Sir, I do not think 
that it is difficult. We know perfectly 
well how to pursue revenue when we are 
dealing with the income-tax, and I see no 
reason why we should not apply the same 
principle to all rents. There is not the 
slightest doubt that we are justified in 
saying, if the value of a house is £400, 
and £100 is ground value, that this 
£100 is the first portion of the rent. If 
one man retains that in his hands as the 
superior landlord he is retaining the 
value of the land site, and if you allow 
people to deduct this ground tax all the 
way up, you will find that it comes out 
of the pocket of the man who really 
holds the revenue in his hands. But I 
am told to take the case of land let for 
£10 a year and now worth £100 a year, 
ask, what I am going to do there? I 
say again that the man who holds land 
under a rent of £10 a year, the true 
value of which is £100 a year, is for 
that year a ground landlord to the ex- 
tent of £90. He will have to pay under 
the scheme I advocate, the tax on his £90 
just as if he were the freeholder. Well, 
i have detained the House longer than 
I ought to have done, but I should like 
for a moment to consider’ the 
question of introducing this system. 
Beyond question it is a very great gain 
to the nation to derive a large portion 
of its revenue from rates upon rent, bz 
cause when those are once established 
they cease to be taxes at all. Rent must 
be paid to somebody, and every atte upt 
to evade that law has always failed. But 
two people who are joint owners ¢! a 
property cannot get any more rent out 
of it than if one person holds it. If the 
State and a landlord own a piece of land 
they cannot get from the user of that 
land any more together than if one of 
them held it. The consequence is that 
when the impost on land, measured by 
a fraction of the rent, has once been 
settled and has come into the coffers of 
the State, from and after that time it 
ceases to be any burden at all—that 
portion which alone becomes a subject 
for investment in the remainder, after 
the State has taken its proportion ; 
and therefore we are lucky in places like 
Bengal, where we have the rent of the 
land to bear the expenses of the State. 
The difficulty when we want to make 
the change is that people who have in- 
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vested in land will find a much heavier 
burden put on them, and a much larger 
proportion taken out of their wealth ; 
and, therefore, we have to be very care- 
ful, in inaugurating this system, that we 
do no injustice. I have never shut my 
eyes to that. But what I feel is this, 
that we can, with the very greatest 
justice, largely increase the impost on 
land. My first justification is this—that 
we are taking money for services not 
rendered yesterday, but rendered to-day 
and to-morrow. If people bought land, 
thinking that for all time the commue- 
nity would go on paying for that which 
gave their land value, they had no jus- 
tification for thinking that the com- 
munity would be idiotic for ever. We 
have a perfect right to say: ‘“ You shall, 
now that we realise the true source of 
the value of your land, pay us a fair 


return for the money which gives it 
that value.” Then we have another jus- 
tification. We have a perfect right 


within moderation to alter taxation, and 
when we find the evils that exist in 
towns by reason of this system, which 
enables a few people to hold land at 
little expense, until the crowding of the 
population inakes the matter so unbear- 
able that they get enormous prices for 
the sale or use of the land—when we 
see the consequences of that system of 
taxation, we are justified in altering it. 
If we had any doubt on the point, this 
Government has removed it. This 
Governinent has thought that Par-ia- 
ment is justified in taking a million and 
a half of public money, and giving it 
to the owners of land. That was not 
part of the return of the land whieh the 
landowners bought. They bought the 
land with the burdens on it, and, there- 
fore, there is something for us to take 
back. That is not the property of the 
landowners, it is their plunder. When 
Parliament can remove burdens on land 
it can also put them on. The Govern- 
ment gave public money to its sup- 
porters, without even having whispered 
its intention at the time of the elec- 
tion, and I have come to the conclusion 
that a nation that has been thus treated 
will support us, if after full warning we 
put very much increased burdens on 
those people whose land has thus risen 
in value from the necessities of the com- 
munity. That is the problem as we un- 
derstand it. It is a great re-adjustment 
of one of the greatest sources of revenue 
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of this country. It is a re-adjustment 
based not only upon traditional bur- 
dens, but justified by the services of the 
day. It is a re-adjustment based on the 
nature of the property—putting the 
heavy burden on that part of the pro- 
perty which can bear it without loss to 
the community, and it is a re-adjust- 
ment which, though it may cause fric- 
tion at the present time, will, I am sure, 
like the Franchise Act, be recognised, 
not only as a wise, but a righteous 
measure. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 


Hanover Square) : The honourable and 
learned Gentleman who has just sat 
down has been tackling one of the most 
difficult problems in politics. He has 
been endeavouring to settle whether 
rates are paid by the landlord or the 
occupier. It is a conundrum which 
many people have endeavoured to 
answer, but which few have been able 
to answer without in the long run con- 
tradicting themselves. Even the honour- 
able and learned Gentleman has some- 
times contradicted himself, for I learn, 
with reference to his iast observation, 
that the boon under the Rating Act 
has gone into the pockets of the land- 
lords. That was the statement made by 
the right honourable Gentleman the 
Member for Fife ; but the honourable 
and learned Member last June took 
pains to inform the farmers in the con- 
stituency which he was wooing that the 
right honourable Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Fife was mistaken in that state 
ment. 

Mr. MOULTON : I beg the right 
honourable Gentleman’s pardon. I never 
did anything of the kind. I said that 
for a year or two the boon would go 
into the tenant farmers’ pockets, but 
that ultimately it would go to the land- 
lords. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY : I do not carry with me the 
honourable and learned Member's 
speeches. 

Sir JOHN BRUNNER : 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY : The honourable and learned 
Gentleman does not deny that he said it 
would go into the pockets of the tenants. 

Mr. MOULTON : Excuse me, I do 
deny it. This is a personal matter, and 
I think I am entitled to say thaz, net 
once, but a dozen times in the cam- 
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paign I pointed out how, when there| urgent question. When we speak of the 


came to be a renewal of the lease, it 
would go into the landlords’ pockets. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY : The honourable and learned 
Gentleman said that the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Member for Fife 
was wrong in his assertion. 

Mr. MOULTON : I€ was reported to 
me that the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Member for Fife had said that 
no portion of it would go into the 
tenant farmers’ pockets. I pointed out 
I did not agree with him because, for a 
year or two until the next adjustment 
of rent, it would go to the tenant 
farmers ; but that after that it would 
inevitably go to the landlords. 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 


RALTY : The Bill is only going to last 
for five years. 
THe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 


MIRALTY: The Bill is only going to 
last for five years. But let me point out 
that I only wish to illustrate the point to 
which the honourable Member’s answer 
refers—that it is extremely difficult to 
say into which pocket the rates go. It 
has been the difficulty over and over 
again, and I know frequently that those 
who on some occasions have argued that 
we were giving benefits to the land- 
lords for the remission of taxation, have 
afterwards admitted that it was the 
tenants who were most benefited. It 
is notorious that it is one of the 
most difficult questions to deal with. 1 
regret that I have causd any heat, and I 
am extremely sorry if I have said any- 
thing to give offence, or which would 
mar, in the slightest degree, the general 
tone of the discussion which has taken 
place. I will now come to the Amend- 
ment before the House. That Amend- 
ment refers to legislation regarding the 
ownership, tenure, and taxation of land. 
The question is, to which of the three 
has most importance been attached to- 
night? Some honourable Members have 
spoken as if the whole question were one 
of overcrowding. Others have said that 
the main point was that of local taxation. 
The honourable Member who introduced 
the Debate dwelt mainly upon the 
tenure and ownership of land, and it is 
to that I will, in the first instance, ad- 
dress myself. But let us remind the 


House that honourable Members have 
spoken of this question over and over 
again as a burning question, and as an 





urgency of this question let us begin at 
the beginning. Let us know, when we 
talk of recruits and of a burning ques- 
tion, when it began to be such. I wel- 
come many Members as recruits in the 
field of local taxation reform, for it was 
a field in which I was occupied many 
years ago. One of the first speeches 
which I made in the House of Commons 
was as to the bitter outcry and the 
grievances which existed on that subject 
—I mean with regard to the division of 
rates between owners and _ occupiers, 
Distinguished statesmen, colleagues of 
many right honourable Gentlemen op- 
posite, have been Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer, have been at the Local Govern- 
ment Board, since that time, and I have 
not seen that the division of rates has 
been treated as a burning question dur- 
ing all that time. I do not deny that it 
is an urgent question, but why has the 
question been left over? It has not 
been entirely, I believe, from any indif- 
ference on this or on the other side of 
the House. But why has the problem 
remained unsolved? Because the ques- 
tion is not so simple as some honourable 
Gentlemen opposite seem to think it to be 
be: because so many pople have endea- 
voured to deal with it, and because it 
comprises some of the most complicated 
matters which any Government can have 
to deal with. I drop for the moment the 
question of local taxation, and turn to 
that of the ownership and the tenure of 
land. It is to remedy the overcrowding 
that legislation is called for. It is said 
that it is urgent to give the munici- 
palities more power, but the weakness of 
the Bill of 1890, although it has been 
asserted, has not been proved. - It has 
been said that that Act has not been suc- 
cessful, but it has been a great success. 
If it has been unsuccessful, why have not 
its imperfections been pointed out, 
rather than these general remarks to 
which we have been listening ? There 
was one argument which was urged by 
the Leader of the House, which kas 
never been replied to, and which, I ie- 
lieve, cannot be replied to, and I say 
that with the deepest regret, because it 
shows how extremely difficult the ques- 
tion is. My right honourable Friend 
asked : How is it that where there is no 
system of land tenure—how is it that 
where there is a different system of 
taxation altogether—how is it that in 
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New York, Paris, Berlin, and in all parts 
of Europe, and in almost all the large 
cities, you have the same state of things 
prevailing as you have here? 

AN HONOURABLE MEMBER: Because you 
have landlordism. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMIR- 
ALTY: They had a revolution in France, 
and killed most of the landlords, but 
that did not cure the system. Why is 
this? I do not say that the Govern- 
ment could not deal with it successfully, 
and if they saw their way to deal with 
it suecessfully something might be done ; 
but the difficulty is that in these great 
centres of population more people wish 
to live in a particular spot than there is 
room for. That is one of the difficulties. 
Supposing you pull down old buildings 
and rebuild a better class of building ; do 
you think that you would add to the 
prosperity of London? Do you think 
you would add to the trade of London? 
Do you think you would add to the 
rate-paying powers of London? Not a 
bit of it. It is not by means of that 
kind that you would be able to help 
either the working classes or the great 
manufacturing establishments in Wood 
Street or elsewhere. Where is room to 
be found? It is only to be found in the 
outskirts, and the question will baffle 


Address in 


you because of that concentra- 
tion of population which 1S 
beyond your power to remedy. 


Let me say, in passing, take care that 
by any new system you introduce you do 
not make building in the outskirts of 
London more difficult than it is. Take 
care that by some change with regard to 
ground rents or contracts you do not 
throw burdens on the land, yeu do not 
make buildings more difficult, which 
would prevent the very erection of those 
dwellings some little distance from Lon- 
don which now we see continually 
springing up all around London. The 
subject is so large, and it is so difficult 
to deal with, that I am not surprised 
that right honourable Gentlemen opposite 
have not found themselves able to deal 
with it when in office, though they are 
able to speak upon it when they are in 
opposition. The right honourable Gen- 
tleman the Member for Fife, the honour- 
able Member for Leith, and the honour- 
ble Member for East Lothian, have 
spoken upon this question this evening. 
But they have done more than speak 
on the question. They once introduced 


First Lord of the Admiralty. 


{COMMONS} 
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a Bill. The right honourable Gen. 
tleman the Member for Fife en- 


dorsed a Bill when he was in Opposition, 
and that Bill never reappeared when the 
right hon. gentleman was in office as 
Home Secretary. Here it is. It is a 
Bill “ to enable local authorities to value 
and purchase lands.” That is a step in 
the direction of the speeches which have 
been made to-night. I see a number of 
names on the back of that Bill, and 
amongst them I see the names of the 
Member for Fife, the Member for Leith, 
and the Member for East Lothian, 
What became of that Bill? 

Mr. ASQUITH: It was rejected. 

Toe FIRST LORD orf tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: It was rejected at that tine, 
but the matter became more urgent be- 
cause another year had passed; it be- 
came still more urgent because two 
more years had passed. The over- 
crowding had gone on, but, when the 
right hon. gentleman was in office, what 
because of the Bill?) Why did the right 


hon. gentleman not deal with the 
matter ! 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport): We 
passed the Finance Act instead. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 


RALTY: No. I will tell the honourable 
rentleman what happened to the Bill. I 
believe it was lost amongst the papers 


of the Disestablishment of the Welsh 
Church. Why do I point this out? In 


order to show the extreme difficulty of 
this question. If this had been an easy 
question,with this feeling in the eountry, 
which there must be; with this feeling 
in London, which there must be; why 
did not the late Government deal with 
it? Why has it not been dealt with 
before? They have had the  ablest 
gentlemen to deal with the finances and 
with the local government of this 
country, but they found that this prob- 
lem was one with which they could not 


deal. And the same with the rating 
question. They found that to be too 
difficult. If I may venture on a personal 


reminiscence, and I hope it will not be 
thought to be out of taste, I may say 
that some years ago when the late Mr. 
Gladstone was conducting his campaign 
in Mid-Lothian, he was questioned with 
regard to the taxation of ground rents 
and of ground values. What was his 
answer! I was sitting in the audience, 
and he paid me the compliment to say, 
“There sits a right honourable Gentle- 
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man who knows all the difficulties of this 
question and how it is surrounded on 
every side with every kind of impedi- 
ment. And that was all the answer that 
Mr. Gladstone gave with reference to the 
taxation of ground rents. I have dealt 
with the question of over-crowding in 
this sense, and I say it is not the fruit 
of landlordism such as we have, because 
the whole system of land tenure in other 
countries is different to ours; and it is 
aot the fruit of local taxation, because 
the same difficulties occur in other cities 
where there is not the same system of 
local taxation. But if local taxation is a 
matter of the greatest possible import- 
ance, and of luperial importance, it can- 
not be said that it is that which is re- 
sponsible for over-crowding. My right 
honourable Friend expressed the views 
oi the Government at an earlier period 
of the evening; but if other measures 
can be taken with reference to prevent- 
ing over-crowding we should certainly 
look upon it, not only as our duty, but 
with the greatest satisfaction if we could 
contribute in some measure to that end. 
It is a pleasant reflection to those who 
held office in 1890 that by one Act we 
were able to do some good, and, at all 
events, to set an example and lay down 
a system which might possibly be fol- 
lowed and improved upon. That 
was in 1890, when many of the pre- 
ent Ministers were in _ office. I 
pass on to say something with refer- 
ence to the taxation of unoccupied land 
ad of the taxation of ground values. 
With regard to unoccupied land, the 
uatter is not so simpe as the honourable 
ad learned Gentleman who has just sat 
down supposed. It is very difficult in- 
deed to deal with. The honourable 
fentleman caused a legitimate laugh by 
saying that this land should be rated as 
land for growing purposes. But that is 
precisely the attitude which some muni- 
tipalities and the friends of the honour- 
ibleand learned Gentleman opposite take 
vith regard to this land when they want 
—not to tax it, but to buy it. Then they 
speak of it as prairie value. It is valu- 
able to tax, but not when thev want to 
buy it. That seems a difficult proposi- 
ion to lay down. Reference has been 





made to the taxation of unoccupied land, 
but it is one of those details to which not 
fuany honourable Members have conde- 
tended, although they have expounded 
ith great eloquence and ingenuity on 
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the general principles. It is very difti- 
cult occasionally to define what unoccu- 
pied land is. It is by no means one of 
those easy questions that some honour- 
able Members probably think it is. I 
should have no objection that unoccupied 
land, if it were to continue unoccupied, 
should be taxed, if it could be done upon 
just and fair principles, and if there 
woulda not be evasions. But you would 
have run up easily - constructed and 
simple buildings of the most incon- 
venient, insanitary, and unsatisfactory 
description, and you would soon turn 
your unoccupied land into very badly oc- 
cupied land. Therefore, you would 
change it and change its nature. But, 
besides this, I have seen it argued that 
it would not be desirable to force all 
the owners of unoccupied land to sell at 
once. Unoccupied land frequently means 
great expense in crowded portions of the 
metropolis. It is frequently not desir- 
able to force a sale, it would be undesir- 
able that every piece of unoccupied land 
should immediately be pounced upon by 
the speculative builder. What I say is 
this: that this is a ‘matter which re- 
quires to be carefully thought out and 
investigated, as we wish it to be investi- 
gated, by the Commission, who have not 
to deal with general principles, who have 
not to lay down merely a system, but to 
elaborate a way by which a system could 
be carried out. That is the duty which 
has been put upon the Commission,which 
was appointed with every hope and de- 
sire that they would submit such recom- 
mendations as may enable us to make 
some reform in the system. I have still 
to deal with the question of ground-rents. 
Upon that point, the honourable and 
learned Gentleman who has just sat down 
was very ingenious, but his ingenuity did 
not reach to the point of telling us how it 
was to be done, although he told us what 
ought to be done, and he laid down cer- 
tain conditions, without which, he said, 
it could not be done, and ought not to 
be done, and his great principle was 
the principle of divorce. He seems to 
think you can divorce the two things— 
that you can separate the house from the 
from the land. 


Mr. MOULTON: There must be ne. 
divorce between taxation and Revenue. 
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THe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: He wishes for separation of the 
house from the land. You must, as the 
keynote of the system, be able to separate 
the two interests, and he says that it 
is always done in compensation cases. 
Th Attorney-General, who has had great 
experience in these matters, says that 
that is not so, and that in the 
great number of compensation cases 
the tenement was valued as a whole, and 
the house and land taken together. In 
compensation cases you do not establish 
that divorce. Unless you do that you 
cannot carry out the honourable and 
learned gentleman’s scheme. The only 
cases where you do value the two 
separately, are in cases of tumble-down 
houses which are to be rebuilt. I now 
come to the most difficult and com- 
plicated part of the honourable and 
learned gentleman’s speech. Ingenious 
as his argument was, with all- his 
ingenuity he was not convincing. He 
has given many years of study to this 
question, and it has been a labour of love 
to him, and, therefore, I listen to him 
with the greatest attention. The whole 
point is this:—He says that you can 
separate the two interests. He quoted 
the Income Tax, and said that income 
tax follows income tax. As an Ex- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I can say 
that is so—only to get it out of the 
pocket of the tax-payer into the pocket 
of the Government. But whether all 
the income tax-payers consider that a 


portion of the tax ought not to be paid 
by somebody else is another question. 
Now the keynote of the honourable 
gentleman’s argument is this:—He says 
you must be able, by law and by an iron 
system, to lay down, as an inexorable 
demand, that you ought to know what is 
the interest of the landlord, and what of 
the tenant. I say it is absolutely im- 
possible. You may define it, in some 
cases of better houses, where there are 
long leases or where there are leases 
still to run, and where the interests in 
question are mixed up. In the case of 
tenements which are let to the working- 
classes at weekly rents, can you so 
separate contracts—so regulate rents as 


Mr. Moulton. 


{COMMONS} 
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to know how much of the 6s. a week that 
the artizan is paying represents rate, or 
simply rent? I say it is absolutely 
that do 


impossible you can 80. 
If honourable Members opposite have 
got a system by which it can be 


done, then let them put their proposals 
in a Bill, and it will give us extreme 
satisfaction to consider it. But I think 
the better thing is to await the result of 
the labours of the Royal Commission, 
Those labours are protracted. But why? 
Because, as every honourable Gentleman 
who looks at this matter, knows, the diffi- 
culties and complications of the question 
are very great. ‘Take care that in 
endeavouring to reform the present 
system you put the burden on the 
shoulder which ought to bear it. But 
that is not at all certain. But is it to be 
supposed that you can trace in weekly 
tenements how much is rent and how 
much is rates? It would baffle every 
effort of statesmanship to fix ultimately 
where the taxation is to be placed. The 
question of the rating of ground rents 
stands on a different footing, but even 
there, I doubt whether you will be able to 
value the tax imposed in the way in which 
the honourable and learned Gentleman 
suggests. It is a problem, at all events, 
that many Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
and certainly many Presidents of the 
Local Government Board have looked at. 
I do not know whether the right honour- 
able Gentlemen opposite have looked at 
it, but if they have they have shied at it, 
because in all their proposals when they 
are anxious to secure revenues in many 
ways, this is not a proposal which has 
seemed to recommend itself to them, 
although, theoretically, they would be 
glad if it could be carried out. I close, 
Sir, as I commenced. The Government 
have appointed this Royal Commission. 
They hope that its researches and recom- 
mendations will be valuable, and will be 
practical. We should value assistance 
in solving this problem from whatever 
quarter it came. Honourable Gentlemen 
opposite are mistaken if they think that 
on this question there is a clear cleavage 
of parties. Friends of the ratepayers 
sit on both sides of the House, and many 
efforts have been made to give effect 
to the desire to assist the ratepayers 
on this side of the house. This is not 
a Party question. I remember several 
years back that when first this question 
came to the front in 1868, we were not 
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ranged on each side simply as Liberals 
and Conservatives. There was a cleav- 
age between parties, between  re- 
presentatives of town and _ country, 
partly because of the difficulty of 
seeing what the results of the change 
would be, and partly because the ele- 
mentary problem could not be solved— 
namely, the incidence of rates as they 
are and of taxes as they are. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid): The 
right honourable Gentleman said, it is 
not possible to separate the values of 


land and the values of buildings. I am 


only rising for the purpose of saying | 


that if he will refer to the Agricultural 
Ratings Act, passed by the Government 
in this present Parliament, he will find 
that in valuing and apportioning the | 
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| amount of grant to the agricultural land 
| you must separate the value of the land 
and the value of the buildings. It was 
contended, when that Bill was passed, on 
this side of the House, that you must 
take the rent as a whole on land and 
| buildings, but the Government then 
maintained that it was perfectly possible 
to separate the land from the buildings, 
and it is the whole basis of the Agricul- 
| tural Act that the land so separated from 
| the buildings to determine the agricul- 

tural value and the rates that are to be 
| levied. 


Gracious Speech. 





Question put, “ That those words be 
there added.” 


House divided: For the Amendment, 
123 ; against, 157. 


Ss. 


Abraham, Wm. (Cork N. E.) 
Abraham, William (Rhondda) 
Allan, William (Gateshead) 
Allen, W. (Nc. under Lyme)! 
Asquith, Rt, Hn. Herbert H. | 
Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) 
Billson, Alfred 

Birrell, Augustine 

Bolton, ‘Thomas Dolling 
Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn 
Burns, John 

Burt, Thomas 

Buxton Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 

Cameron Robert (Durham) 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Clough, Walter Owen 

Colville, John 

Curran, Thomas (Sligo, 8S.) 
Daly, James 

Davies, M. Vaughan- (Cardigan| 
Davitt, Michael 

Dillon, John 

Donelan, Captain A. 

Doogan, P. C. 

Duckworth, James 

Ellis, John Edward (Notts.) 
Evans, Samuel T. (Glamorgan) 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Fenwick, Charles 

Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) 
Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond 
Flynn, James Christopher 
Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) 
Gibney, James 

Goddard, Daniel Ford 

Grey, Sir Edward (Berwick) 
Griffith, Ellis J. 








Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Hammond, John (Carlow) 
Hayden, John Patrick 

Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale-| 
Hazell, Walter 


| Healy, Maurice (Cork) 


Healy, Timothy M. (N. Louth) | 


| Hedderwick, Thomas Charles H. | 


Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 
Jacoby, James Alfred 
Jones, David Brynmon(Swansea| 
Jones, William (Carnarvonshire} 
Jordan, Jeremiah 

Kearley, Hudson E. | 
Kinloch, Sir John G. Smyth | 
Labouchere, Henry | 


Lambert George 
Langley, Batty 
Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawson, Sir Wilfred (Cum’land | 
Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-George, David 
MacAleese, Daniel 

MacNeill, John Gordon Swift 
M‘Dermott, Patrick 

M‘Ghee, Richard 

Maddison, Fred. 

Maden, John Henry 
Mandeville, J. Francis 

Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand 
Molloy, Bernard Charles 
Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen) 
Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 
Morton, E. J. C. (Devonport) 
Moulton, John Fletcher 
Murnaghan, George 

Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O’Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
O'Malley, William 

Paulton, Jomes Mellor 
Philipps, John Wynford 





Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Pinkerton, John 

Power, Patrick Joseph 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
Redmond, William (Clare) 
Richardson, J. (Durham) 
Rickett, J. Compton 

Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Samuel, J. (Stockton on Tees) 
Schwann, Charles E. 

Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Shee, James John 

Sinclair, Capt. John(Forfarshire 
Smith, Samuel (Flint) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Souttar, Robinson 

Spicer, Albert 

Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 
Steadman, William Charles 
Stevenson, Francis S. 

Stock, James Henry 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal, W.) 
Tanner, Charles Kearns 
Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, Abel (Carmarthen, E.) 
Thomas, Alfred (Glamorgan,E.) 
Ure, Alexander 

Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Weir, James Gallowa 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, John Carvell (Notts.) 
Wilson, Charles Henry (Hull) 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Wilson, J. H. (Middlesbro.) 
Woods, Samuel 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Thomas Ellis and Mr. 
M‘Arthur. 
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Archdale, Edward Mervyn 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John. 
Bagot, Capt. Josceline FitzRoy 
Balcarres, Lord 

Balfour, Rt. Hn. A. J. (Man.) 
Balfour, RtHnGerald W. (Leeds 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Bartley, George C. T. 

Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Beach, RtHn Sir M.H. (Bristol) 
Beckett, Ernest William | 
Bemrose, Sir Henry Howe | 
Bigwood, James | 
Blakiston-Houston, John 
Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 

Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Bowles, T. Gibson (King’s Lynn 
Broderick, Rt. Hon. St. John} 
Bullard, Sir Harry 

Butcher, John George 

Carlile, William Walter 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) 
Cecil, Evelyn (Hertford, East) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, J. Austen (Wre’r 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington Spencer 

Chelsea, Viscount 

Clarke, Sir Edward (Plymouth) 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry 

Curzon, Viscount 

Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davies,Sir Horatio D.(Chatham 
Denny, Colonel 

Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 


| Hare, Thomas Leigh 
| Heath, James 
| Helder, Augustus 
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Gedge,Sydney 

Gilliat, John Saunders 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon John Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John Eldon 
Goschen,RtHnG. J.(St.Georges 
Graham, Henry Robert 

Gray Ernest (West Ham) 
Greville, Hon. Ronald 

Hall, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Hamilton, Rt. Hn. Lord George 
Hanbury, Rt. Hn. Robert Wm. | 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 


Henderson, Alexander 
Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) | 
Hobhouse, Henry 
Houston, R. P. 
Howell, William Tudor 
tubbard, Hon. Evelyn | 
Hutchinson, Capt. G. W. Grice- | 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Jessel, Captain Herbert Merton | 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) 
Kennaway,Rt. rin. Sir John H. 
King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Knowles, Lees 

Lawrence, Sir E.Durning-(Corn | 


| Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) | 


Lawson, John Grant (Yorks.) | 
Lea, Sir Thomas (Londond’y) | 
Leckey, Rt.Hn. William Ed. H. | 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Leighton, Stanley 

Llewellyn, Evan H. (Somerset) 
Lockwood, Lt.Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter (L’rpool) | 


| Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller | 


to Queen’s Speech. 


| Monckton, Edward Philip 
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Milner, Sir Frederick George 


Montagu, Hn. J. Scott (Hants.) 
Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) 
Mount, William George 
Murray, Rt.Hn.A.Graham(Pute 
Myers, William Henry 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Northcote, Hn. Sir H. Stafford 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
Pease, Herbert P. (Darlington) 


| Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 

| Pilkington, Richard 

| Plunkett, Rt. Hn. Horace Curzon 
| Purvis, Robert 


Rentoul, James Alexander 
Ridley, Rt. Hn. Sir Matthew W. 


| Ritchie, Rt. Hn. Chas. Thomson 


Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Russell, Gen. F. 8. (Cheltenham 


| Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 


Ryder, John Herlert Dudley 
Samuel, Harry S. (Limehouse) 
Sham-Stewart, M.H. (Renfrew) 
Sidebottom, William (Derbysh. 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Skews-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Stanley, Hon. A. (Ormskirk) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stewart,Sir Mark J. M‘Taggart 
Strauss, Arthur 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 


| Sturt, Hon. Humphrey Napier 
| Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 


Thorburn, Walter 

Thornton, Percy M. 
Valentia, Viscount 

Ward, Hon. Robert A. (Crewe) 
Webster, Sir R.E.(Isle of Wizht 








Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- | 
Doxford William Theodore | Lowles, John 
Drage Geoffrey 

Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne | 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Flannery, Sir Fortescue 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forster, Henry William 
Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) 
Gariit, William 


Malcolm, Ian 


Main Question 
Debate arising ; 


Mr. H. LEWIS (Flint Boroughs): Sir, 
I hope the House will not be required to 
start on a new subject during the last 
few minutes of the week. I beg to move 
the adjournment of the Debate. 


THE FIRST LORD OF THE 
TREASURY: I do not wish to resist 


again proposed :— 


the motion, but I confess that I view with 
some alarm the encyclopedia contained 





Lowe, Francis William 


Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
| Lucas-Shadwell, 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclure, Sir John William 
| M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool)! Wyviil, Marmaduke D’Arcy 

M‘Calmont, Col. J. (Antrim, E. | 


| Maple, Sir John Blundell 
| Massey-Mainwaring,Hn. W. F. | 
| Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. | 





Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 
| Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
| Williams, Joseph Powell- (Bir. 
| Wodehouse,Rt. Hn. E. R. (Bath 
| Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 
| Wyndham, George 


William 


| TELLERS FOR THE NoOEs— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


in the number of Amendments to the 
Address on the Paper. I truly hope that 
it will not be necessary to survey the 
whole field of politics before we reach 
the end of the Debate on the Address. 


Question put. 
Motion agreed to. 


Debate adjourned. 


House adjourned at 11.40 
till Monday next. 
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625 Private Bill 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, 13th February 1899. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at Four of the 
Clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 





Tue LORD CHANCELLOR acquainted 
the House that the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments had laid upon the Table the Certi- 
ficates from the Examiners that the 
Standing Orders applicable to the follow- 
ing Bilis have been complied with:— 


Aberdeen Corporation ; Aberdeen Har- 
bour; Aberdeen Joint Passenger Sta- 
tion; Airdrie and Coatbridge Water ; 
Aire and Calder Navigation; All Saints’ 
Church (Cardiff) ; Arbroath Corporation 
Gas;; Ayr Burgh; Baker Street and 
Waterloo Railway; Barking Town Im- 
provement ; Barry Railway; Barton-on- 
Sea Water; Belfast and Northern Coun- 
ties Railway; Belfast Water; Bexhill 
and Rothfield Railway; Bexhill and St. 
Leonards Tramroads; Birkenhead Cor- 
poration ; Birmingham Corporation ; Bir- 
mingham, North Warwickshire, and 
Stratford-upon-Avon Railway ; Blackpool 
Improvement ; Bognor Urban District 
Water; Bootle Corporation; Bradford 
Tramways and Improvement; Brigg Ur- 
ban District Gas; Brighton Marine 
Palace and Pier; Bristol Floods Preven- 
tion; Bristol Gas; Brompton and Picca- 
disy Circus Railway; Brynmawr and 
Western Valieys Railway; Burley-in- 
Wharfedale Urban District Water ; Bury 
Corporation ; Bury Corporation Water ; 
Caledonian Railway (General Powers) ; 
Caledonian Railway (Grangemouth Con- 
necting Lines); Cambridge University 
and Town Gas; Cardiff Railway; Cen- 
tral Electric Supply; Central London 
Railway ; Charing Cross, Euston, and 
Hampstead Railway; Church Stretton 
Water ; City and Brixton Railway ; Clay 
Cross Water; Clyde Navigation; Coal- 
ville Urban District Gas; Cobham Gas ; 
Colonial end Foreign Banks Guarantee 
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Fund; Cork Corporation (Finance) ; 
County of London and Brush Provincial 
Electric Lighting; Cromer Protection ; 
Crowborough District Gas;  Crow- 
borough District Water; Darwen Cor- 
poration ; Derby Corporation Tramways, 
ete. ; Derby Corporation Water ; Douglas 
and Sanquhar Railway ; Dublin Cerpora- 
tion; Dublin Corporation (Markets) ; 
Dublin Improvement (Bull Alley Area) ; 
Dumbarton Burgh; Dundee Gas, Tram- 
ways, and Extension; East London 
Water; East London Water (Tempo- 
rary Supply);Edinburgh Corporation ; 
Fishguard and Rosslare Railways and 
Harbours; Fishguard Water and Gas; 
Friends’ Provident Institution ; Furness 
Railway; Fylde Water Board; Gains- 
borough Urban District Council (Gas) ; 
Gas Light and Coke Company; Gates- 
head and District Tramways; Glasgow 
and South-Western Railway; Glasgow 
Corporation (Tramways, etc.) ; Glasgow 
Corporation (Gas and Water); Glasgow 
Corporation Telephones; Glasgow Dis- 
trict Subway ; Glasgow, Motherwell, and 
Sanquhar Railway ; Glastonbury Water ; 
Godalming Corporation Water; Goole 
Urban District Council; Great Central 
Railway; Great Eastern Railway 
(Amendment of London, Tilbury, and 


Business. 


Southend Railway Act, 1898); Great 
Eastern Railway (General Powers) ;. 
Great Northern and _ Strand - Rail- 


way; Great Northern Railway; Great 
Southern and Western and Water- 
ford, Limerick, and Western Rail- 
way Companies Amalgamation; Great 
Southern and Western Railway; Great 
Western and Great Central  Rail- 
way Companies; Great Western Rail. 
way; Great Yarmouth Corporation ; 
Great Yarmouth Pier; Great Yarmouth 
Water; Greenock and Port Glasgow 
Tramways; Grosvenor Chapel (Lon- 
don); Hampstead Church (Emmanuel, 
West End); Harbour and Dock Rates 
Bristol, etc.); Harrow and Uxbridge 
Railway; Hastings Corporation Tram- 
ways; Hastings and St. Leonards Gas ; 
Hastings Harbour; Herne Bay Water; 
Highland Water Power; Horsforth 
Urban District Council (Water); Hors- 
forth Water; Hull, Barnsley, and West 
Riding Junction Railway and Dock ; 
Humber Conservancy; [Ilford Gas; 
Ilford Urban District Council Gas; In- 
perial Markets and Stores; Infant Or- 
phan Asylum; Inverness Harbour; 





Ionian Bank; Kensington and Notting 
2A 


Private Bill 


Hill Electric Lighting; Kew Bridge; 
Kingscourt, Keady, and Armagh Rail- 
way ; ‘Kirkcaldy Corporation and Tram- 
ways ; Knott End Railway ; Lanarkshire 
(Middle Ward District) Water; Laa- 
cashire and Yorkshire Railway (New Rail- 
ways); Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail- 
way (Various Powers); Lea Bridge Dis- 
trict Gas; Leeds Corporation ; Leicsstez 
Corporation Water; Leicester, Groby, 
and Bradgate Park Railway; Leigh-on- 
Sea Urban District Council; Leith Har- 
bour and Docks; Lincoln and East 
Coast Railway and Docks ; Lisburn Town 
Commissioners ; Liverpool Corporation ; 
Liverpool Overhead Railway; Llanelly 
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Harbour and Pontardulais Railway ; 
London and North-Western Railway 


(Additional Powers) ; London and North- 
Western Railway (New Railways) ; Lon- 
don and South-Western Railway; Lon- 
don, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
(Pensions); London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway (Various Powers) ; 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway ; 
London County Council (General 
Powers ; London Hospital ; London Im- 
provements ; London United Tramways ; 
London Water (Finance) ; London Water 
(Purchase); Londonderry and Lough 


Swilly Railway; Loughborough Cor- 
poration; Loughborough and Sheep- 
shed Railway; Loughborough Gas; 


Lowestoft Water and Gas; Manchester 
Corporation (General Powers); Man- 
chester Corporation Tramways; Mary- 
port Harbour; Menstone Water; Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board (Finance) ; 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board 
(Pilotage); Metropolitan Water Com- 
panies; Mid-Kent Gas; Midland andl 
South-Western Junction Railway; Mid- 
land and South-Western Junction Rail- 
way (Northern Section); Midland Rail- 
way; Milford Docks ; Milton Creck Con- 
servancy; Moss Side Urban Jistvict 
Council (Tramways); Muirkirk, Mauch- 
line, and Dalmellington Railway; Nene 
Valley Water ; New Mills Urban District 
Council (Water); Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Tramways and Improvement; Norfolk 
Estuary; North-Eastern and Hull and 
arnsley Railways (Joint Dock); North- 
Eastern Railway ; North Pembrokeshire 
and Fishguard Railway ; North Stafford- 
shire Railway : North-West London Rail- 
way; Northern Assurance Company ; 
Nottingham Corporation ; Nuneaton and 
Chilvers Coton Urban District Council 


Water; Oldham Corporation; Otley 
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Urban District Council Water; Oyster- 
mouth Railway or Tramroad; Paisley 
and Barrhead District Railway; Perth 
Water, Police, and Gas; Port Talbot 
Railway and Docks; Portsmouth Cor- 
poration; Queen’s Ferry Bridge; Raw- 
tenstall Corporation Water; Redditch 
Gas; Renfrew Burgh and Harbour Ex- 
tension; Rhondda Urban District Coun- 


cil; Rochdale Canal; Rushden and 
Higham Ferrers District Gas; St. 
Alban’s Gas; St. David’s Water and 


Gas; St. James and Pall Mall Electric 
Light; St. Neot’s Water; Salford Cor- 
poration; Scunthorpe Urban District 
Gas and Water; Sheffield Corporation 
(Derwent Valley) Water; Sheffield Cor- 
poration Markets; Shirebrook and Dis- 
trict Gas; Shotley Bridge and Consett 
District Gas; Skipton Urban District 
Gas; South-Eastern and London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway Companies; 
South-Eastern and London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway Companies (New 
Lines); South-Eastern sailway; South 
Essex Water; South Hants Water; 
South Staffordshire Stipendiary Justices ; 
South Staffordshire Tramways ; South- 
ampton Corporation Water ; Southport 
Tramways; Stockport Corporation: 
Stockport Corporation Water ; Stock- 
port District Water ; Stockton and 
Middlesbrough Water ; Stretford Gas ; 
Stretford Urban District Council (Tram- 
ways); Sunderland Corporation; Sur- 
rey Commercial Docks ; Taff Vale Rail- 
way ; Telegraph Act, 1892 (Amend- 
ment); Tenterden Railway; Thames 
Ferry (Greenwich to Millwall) ; Totland 
Water ; Transvaal Mortgage Loan and 
Finance Company; Uxbridge and Rick- 
mansworth Railway ; Vale of Glamor- 
gan Railway ; Wakefield Corporation : 
Walker and Wallsend Union Gas (Elec- 
tric Lighting) ; Wallasey Tramways and 
Improvements ; Walton-on-Thames and 
Weybridge Gas ; Warrington Corpora- 
tion; Waterford and Central Ireland 
Railway ; West Gloucestershire Water : 
West Highland Railway; West Metro- 


politan Railway; West Middlesex 
Water; Weston-super-Mare, Clevedon, 
and Portishead Tramways Company 


(Light Railway Extensions) ; Weston- 
super-Mare Grand Pier ; Wetherby Dis- 
trict Water ; Whitehaven Corporation ; 
Wick and Pulteney Harbours ; Wishaw 
Water ; Withington Urban District 
Council (Tramways) ; Woking Water 
and Gas ; Wolverhampton Corpora- 
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tion ; Wolverhampton Tramways ; 
Woodhouse and Conisbrough Railway 
(Abandonment) ; Worcestershire County 
Council ; Workington Corporation 
Water ; Yeadon and Guiseley Gas. 


And the Certificates that the Standing 
Orders applicable to the following Bills 
have not been complied with— 


Belfast Corporation ; Coatbridge and 
Airdrie “Light Railway; Lancashire 
Electric Power ; Leicestershire and 
Warwickshire Electric Supply ; London 
Water (Aqueducts and Works) ; Lon- 
don Water (Welsh Reservoirs and 
Works) ; National Telephone Company 
(No. 1) ; National Telephone Company 
(No. 2) ; Newhaven and Seaford Water 
Board ; Skipton Gas ; South Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Electricity Com- 
pany ; Southport and Lytham Tram- 
road. 


The same were ordered to lie on the 


Table. 


CATHCART’S DIVORCE BILL [H.L.] 

A Bill to dissolve the marriage of 
Thomas Charles Duffin Cathcart, of Ru- 
perta House, Newtownards Road, in 
that part of the city of Belfast which is 
situate in County Down, medical prac- 
titioner, with Emily Jane Cathcart, his 
now wife, and to enable him to marry 
again; and for other purposes: Pre- 
sented (on petition), and a copy of the 
proceedings in, and of the decree of 
divorce of the Queen’s Bench Matri- 
monial Division of the High Court of 
Justice in Ireland: Delivered (on 
oath) : Bill read first time ; and to 
be read second time on Monday the 6th 
of March next : The usual orders made. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 
AGRICULTURAL RATES (CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS AND BURGH LAND 
TAX RELIEF (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1896). 
Return showing valuation amounts 
and annual amounts dis- 
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Reports, etc. 
BEER MATERIALS. 


Report: of Departmental Committee 
appointed by the Treasury on August 
22nd 1896, to inquire into the subject 
of beer materials ; with evidences and 
appendices : Presented (by command), 
and ordered to lie on the Table. 


LUNACY. 

I. Report to the Lord Chancellor of 
the number of visits made, patients seen, 
and miles travelled by the Visitors of 
Lunatics, pursuant to the Lunacy Act, 
1890, between July Ist and September 
30th 1898 ; 


II. Return of all sums received by the 
Visitors of Lunatics for travelling ex- 
penses, or upon any other account, be- 
tween January Ist and December 31st 
1898. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND). 


Return of Evictions in Ireland for the 
quarter ended December 31st 1898. 


CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 


Account of the receipts and expendi- 
ture of the Commissioners of Chelsea 
Hospital in respect of Army Prize and 
Legacy Funds, etc., for the year ended 
March 31st 1898; together with the re- 
port of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General thereon. 


DUCHY OF LANCASTER. 


Account of receipts and disbursements 
in 1898. 


PENAL SERVITUDE ACTS, 1853 to 1891 
(CONDITIONAL LICENSES). 

1. License granted by Her Majesty to 
Camilla Nicholls, a convict under deten- 
tion in Wormwood Scrubs Prison, per- 
mitting her to leave the prison on con- 
dition of her proceeding to Westminster 
Hospital, there to remain for such time 
as is necessary to undergo an operation, 
and afterwards to return in custody to 
Wormwood Scrubs Prison. 


2. License granted by Her Majesty to 
Alice Holmes, alias Wilson, a convict 
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under detention in Knutsford Prison, 
permitting her to be at large on con- 
dition that she enter Saint Mary’s 
Home, Wantage, Berkshire. 


POST OFFICE TELEGRAPHS. 
Account showing the gross amount 
received and expended on account of the 
telegraph service during the year ended 
March 31st 1898. 


GREEK LOAN. 
Annual account for 1898. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL AND TRAVERS’ 
FOUNDATION (CAPITAL AND INCOME 
ACCOUNTS, 1897-98). 

Accounts of the receipt and expendi- 
ture of the capital and of ue income de- 
rived from the lands and other property 
held for the benefit of Greenwich Hos- 
pital and the foundation of Samuel 
Travers, Esquire, for the year ended 
March 31st 1898; together with the 
Report of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General thereon. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 and 
1896. 

Two Orders, dated respectively Febru- 
ary 7th and 10th 1899, prohibiting the 
conveyance of animals by the Steam- 
ships “ Ulverston” and “J. W. Taylor.” 

Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


PETITIONS. 
AGRICULTURAL RATES ACT, 1896. 


Petitions for amendment of ; 
Tithe-owning Clergy (2); read, 
ordered to lie on the Table. 


of 
and 


VACCINATION ACT, 1898. 


Petitions for repeal of ; of Guardians 
of St. Thomas Poor Law Union—and 


Pershore Union—Read, and ordered to 
lie on the Table. 


House adjourned at 
half-past Four o’clock. 


{COMMONS} 





Business. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, 13th February 1899. 





Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair 
Three of the Clock. 


at 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 





GENERAL POWER DISTRIBUTING 
COMPANY BILL [H.L.] 


Standing Order of 29th July, 1898,— 


“That the Promoters of the General 
Power Distributing Company Bill [H.L.] 
shall have leave to suspend any further 
proceedings thereon in order to proceed 
with the same Bill, if they shall think fit, 
in the next Session of Parliament. 


“That when the Bill is brought from 
the House of Lords in the next Session 
of Parliament the Agent for the Bill shall 
deposit in the Private Bill Office a de- 
claration stating that the Bill is the same 
in every respect as the Bill which was 
brought from the House of Lords in the 
present Session, and so soon as one of 
the clerks in the Private Bill Office has 
certified that such deposit has been duly 
made, the BiJl shall be read the first 
time and ordered to be read a second 
time. 


“That all Petitions presented in the 
present Session against such Bill within 
the time prescribed by the Rules and 
Orders of this House, which stood re- 
ferred to the Committe on such Bill, 
shall stand referred to the Committee 
on the same Bill in the next Session of 
Parliament,” read. 


Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Certificate from the Private Bill Office 
that the declarations required by the 
Standing Order of 29th July 1898, in 
respect of the Bill have been duly 
deposited. 


Lords Message (10th February) con- 
sidered. 


Bill read the first time; to be read 2 
second time. 
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PRIVATE BILL PETITIONS (STANDING 

ORDERS NOT COMPLIED WITH). 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
teport from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the Petitions for the following 
Bills, the Standing Orders have not been 
complied with, namely— 


Belfast Corporation Bill; Coatbridge 
and Airdrie Light Railway Bill; Lan- 
cashire Electric Power Bill; Leicester- 
shire and Warwickshire Electric Supply 
Bill; London Water (Aqueducts and 
Works) Bill; London Water (Welsh 
Reservoirs and Works) Bill; National 
Telephone Company (No. 1) Bill; 
National Telephone (No. 2) Bill ; South 
Lancashire and Cheshire Electricity 
Company Bill. 


Ordered, That the Report be referred 
to the Select Committee on Standing 
Orders. 


PRIVATE BILL PETITIONS [H.L.] 
(STANDING ORDERS NOT COMPLIED 
WITH). 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the Petitions for the following 
Pills, originating in the Lords, the 
Standing Orders have not been complied 

with, namely— 


Newhaven and Seaford Water Board 
Bill [H.L.] ; Skipton Gas Bill [H.L.]; 
Southport and Lytham Tramroad Bill 
[H.L.] 


Ordered, that the Report be referred 
to the Select Committee on Standing 
Orders. 


PRIVATE BILLS [H.L.] 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from the Examiners of Petitions 
for Private Bills, That, in respect of the 
Bills comprised in the List reported by 
the Chairman of Ways and Means as 
intended to originate in the House of 
Lords, they have certified that the 
Standing Orders have been complied with 
in the following cases, namely— 


Aberdeen Corporation ; Aberdeen Har- 
bour; Aberdeen Joint Passenger Sta- 
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tion; Airdrie and Coatbridge Water ; 
All Saints’ Church (Cardiff) ; Arbroath 
Corporation Gas; Barton-on-Sea Water ; 
Bexhill and St. Leonards Tramroads ; 
Rirkenhead Corporation; Birmingham, 
North Warwickshire, and Stratford-upon- 
Avon Railway; Bognor Urban District 
Water; Brighton Marine Palace and 
Pier ; Bristol Floods Prevention ; Bristol 
Gas; Bury Corporation; Bury Corpora- 


Business. 


tion Water; Caledonian Railway 
(General Powers); Caledonian Railway 
(Grangemouth Connecting _ Lines) ; 


Cambridge University and Town Gas; 
Church Stretton Water; Clyde Naviga- 
tion; Coalville Urban District Gas ; 
Cobham Gas; Colonial and Foreign 
Banks Guarantee Fund; Cromer Pro- 
tection; Douglas and Sanquhar Rail- 
way; Dumbarton Burgh; Dundee Gas, 
Tramways and Extension; Friends’ 
Provident Institution ; Furness Railway ; 
Fylde Water Board ; Gainsborough 
Urban District Council (Gas); Glasgow 
and South Western Railway; Glasgow 
Corporation (Gas and Water); Glasgow 
Corporation (Tramways, etc.); Glasgow 
District Subway; Glasgow, Motherwell, 
and Sanquhar Railway; Glastonbury 
Water ; Great [Eastern Railway 
(Amendment of London, Tilbury, and 
Southend Railway Act, 1898); Great 
Eastern Railway (General Powers) ; 
Great Northern Railway; Great Yar- 
mouth Corporation; Great Yarmouth 
Pier ; Great Yarmouth Water ; Greenock 
and Port Glasgow Tramways ; Grosvenor 
Chapel (London); Hampstead Church 
(Emmanuel, West End); Harbour and 
Dock Rates (Bristol, etc.) ; Hastings and 
St. Leonards Gas; Hastings Corporation 
Tramways ; Hastings Harbour ; Herne 
Bay Water; Hull, Barnsley, and West 
Riding Junction Railway and Dock; 
Humber Conservancy ; Imperial Markets 
and Stores; Infant Orphan Asylum ; 


Inverness Harbour ; Kew Bridge ; 
Kirkcaldy Corporation and  Tram- 
ways; Knott End Railway; Lanark- 


shire (Middle Ward District) Water ; 
Lea Bridge District Gas; Leigh-on-Sea 
Urban District Council ; Liverpool Over- 
head Railway; Llanelly Harbour and 
Pontardulais Railway ; London and South 
Western Railway; London Hospital ; 
Loughborough and Sheepshed Railway ; 
Loughborough Corporation; Lough- 
borough Gas ; Lowestoft Water and Gas 
Company; Manchester Corporation 
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Tramways; Maryport Harbour; Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board (Finance) ; 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board (Pilot- 
age); Mid-Kent Gas; Milford Docks ; 
Moss Side Urban District Council (Tram- 
ways); Muirkirk, Mauchline, and Dal- 
mellington Railway ; Nene Valley Water- 
works ; Norfolk Estuary ; North Eastern 
and Hull and Barnsley Railways (Joint 
Dock); North Eastern’ Railway; 
Northern Assurance Company; North 
Staffordshire Railway ; Oldham Corpora- 
tion; Oystermouth Railway or Tram- 
road; Paisley and Barrhead District 
Railway ; Perth Water, Police, and Gas ; 
Port Talbot Railway and Docks; Ports- 
mouth Corporation; Queen’s Ferry 
Bridge ; Rawtenstall Corporation Water ; 
Renfrew Burgh and Harbour Extension ; 
Rochdale Canal; Rushden and Higham 
Ferrers District Gas; St. Alban’s Gas; 
St. Neot’s Water; Salford Corporation ; 
Skipton Urban District Gas ; Southamp- 
ton Corporation Water; South Essex 
Water ; South Hants Water; Southport 
Tramways; South Staffordshire Tram- 
ways; Stockton and Middlesbrough 
Water ; Stretford Gas; Stretford Urban 
District Council] (Tramways); Sunder- 
land Corporation; Surrey Commercial 
Docks ; Totland Water ; Transvaal Mort- 
gage Loan and Finance Company; 
Wakefield Corporation ; Wallasey Tram- 
ways and Improvements; Walton-on- 
Thames and Weybridge Gas ; West High- 
land Railway ; Weston-super-Mare, Cleve- 
don, and Portishead Tramways Company 
(Light Railway Extensions); Weston- 
super-Mare Grand Pier ; Whitehaven Cor- 
poration ; Wick and Pulteney Harbours ; 
Wishaw Water; Withington Urban Dis- 
trict Council (Tramways) ; Wolverhamp- 
ton Corporation ; Wolverhampton Tram- 
ways; Workington Corporation Water ; 
Yeadon and Guiseley Gas. 


And that they have certified that the 
Standing Orders have not been complied 
with in the following cases : — 


Newhaven and Seaford Water Board ; 
Skipton Gas; Southport and Lytham 
Tramroad. 


PRIVATE BILLS [COMMONS]. 
AIRE AND CALDER NAVIGATION. 


Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Frederick Milner and 
Mr. Beckett. 


{COMMONS} 





Business. 636 


AYR BURGH. 

Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Orr-Ewing, Sir Wil- 
liam Arrol, Mr. Cochrane, Sir James Fer- 
gusson, and Mr. Baird. 


BAKER STREET AND WATERLOO 
RAILWAY. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Boulnois, Mr. Halsey, 
anu Mr. Pym. 


BARKING TOWN IMPROVEMENT. 

Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Louis Sinclair and Sir 
Fortescue Flannery. 


BARRY RAILWAY. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Alfred Thomas and 
Mr. David Thomas. 


BELFAST AND NORTHERN COUNTIES 
RAILWAY. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. O’Neill and Colonel 
M‘Calmont. 


BELFAST WATER. 

Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir James Haslett, Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, Mr. William Johnston, 
and Mr. Wolff. 


BEXHILL AND ROTHERFIELD RAIL- 
WAY. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to. be 
brought in by Mr. Lafone and .Mr. 
Wanklyn. 


BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Secretary Chamber- 


lain, Sir Benjamin Stone, and Mr. 
Parkes. 
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BLACKPOOL IMPROVEMENT. 


Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Secretary Sir Matthew 
White Ridley and Mr. Maden. 


BOOTLE CORPORATION. 


Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Colonel Sandys and Lord 
Stanley. 


BRADFORD TRAMWAYS AND IM- 
PROVEMENT. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Captain Greville, Mr. 
Wanklyn, and Mr. Flower. 


BRIGG URBAN DISTRICT GAS. 


Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir James Woodhouse and 
Mr. Harold Reckitt. 


BROMPTON AND PICCADILLY CIRCUS 
RAILWAY. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Alban Gibbs and Mr. 
Whitmore. 


BRYNMAWR AND WESTERN VALLEYS 
RAILWAY. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Frederic Morgan, Mr. 
Charles Morley, and Mr. M‘Kenna. 


BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE 
DISTRICT WATER. 

Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Fison and Mr. Wyvill 


URBAN 


CARDIFF RAILWAY. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Lord Edmund Talbot and 
Mr. Alfred Thomas. 


‘ CENTRAL ELECTRIC SUPPLY. 


Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Lyttleton and Mr. 
Boulnois. 


{13 Fapruary 1899 } 
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CENTRAL LONDON RAILWAY. 


Petition, and Bill ordered to he 
brought in by Sir Reginald Hanson and 
Mr. Alban Gibbs. 


CHARING CROSS, EUSTON, AND HAMP- 
STEAD RAILWAY. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Henry Fowler and 
Mr. Bonsor. 


CITY AND BRIXTON RAILWAY. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Alban Gibbs, Mr. 
Hubbard, and Mr. Bond. 


CLAY CROSS WATER. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Walter Foster, Mr. 
Jacoby, Mr. T. D. Bolton, and Mr. 
Thomas Bayley. 


CORK CORPORATION (FINANCE). 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 


brought in by Mr. Maurice Healey and 
Mr. James F, X. O’Brien. 


COUNTY OF LONDON AND BRUSH PRO.- 
VINCIAL ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 

Petition, and Bill ordered to be 

brought in by Mr. Boulnois and Sir 


Weetman Pearson. 
s 


CROWBOROUGH DISTRICT GAS. 


Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Brookfield and Mr. 
Loder. 


CROWBOROUGH DISTRICT WATER. 


Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Brookfield and Mr. 
Loder. 


DARWEN CORPORATION. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to : be 
brought in by Sir William Hornby and 
Mr. Rutherford. 
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DERBY CORPORATION TRAMWAYS, 
Etc. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 


brought in by Sir Henry Bemrose and 
Mr. Drage. 


DERBY CORPORATION WATER. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Henry Bemrose, Mr. 
Drage, and Mr. Jacoby. 


DUBLIN CORPORATION. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Hemphill, Mr. John 
Redmond, Mr. Field, Mr. Harrington, 

Mr. T. M. Healy, and Mr. Carew. 


DUBLIN CORPORATION (MARKETS). 

Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. James Campbell, Mr. 
John Redmond, Mr. Field, Mr. T. M. 
Healy, Mr. Harrington, and Mr. Carew. 


DUBLIN IMPROVEMENT (BULL ALLEY 
AREA). 

Petition, and Bill ordered to be 

brought in by Mr. Carew, Mr. Harring- 

ton, Mr. James Campbell, and Mr. Field. 


EAST LONDON WATER. 
‘Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Colonel Lockwood, Mr. 
Banbury, and Mr. Boulnois. 


EAST LONDON WATER (TEMPORARY 
SUPPLY). 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Colonel Lockwood, Mr. 
Banbury, and Mr. Boulnois. 


EDINBURGH CORPORATION. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. MEwan, Mr. Robert 
Wallace (Edinburgh), Sir Lewis M'Iver, 
and Mr. Cox. 


{COMMONS} 





Business. 
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FISHGUARD AND ROSSLARE RAILWAYS 
AND HARBOURS. 

Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. David Maclver, Sir 
John Dillwyn Llewelyn, and Mr. Maurice 
Healy. 


FISHGUARD WATER AND GAS. 


Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by General Laurie and Mr. 
David Randell. 


GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 


brought in by Mr. Boulnois and Mr. 
Aird. 


GATESHEAD AND DISTRICT TRAM- 
WAYS. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in Mr. Atherley-Jones and Mr. 
Boulnois. 


GLASGOW CORPORATION TELEPHONES. 


Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Charles Cameron, Mr. 
Provand, and Mr. Alexander Cross. 


GODALMING CORPORATION WATER. 

Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Brodrick and Sir Sey- 
mour King. 


GOOLE URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 

Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir John Austin and Mr. 
Wilson-Todd. 


GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
to be brought in by Sir John Maclure 
and Mr. Henderson. 


GREAT NORTHERN AND STRAND RAIL- 
WAY. : 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Fison and Mr. Boul- 
nois. 
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GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN AND 
WATERFORD, LIMERICK, AND WES- 
TERN RAILWAY COMPANIES AMAL- 
GAMATION., 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Hemphill, Mr. Collery, 
Mr. Maclver, and Mr. Llewellyn. 


GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 

Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Horace Plunkett, Mr. 
Ffrench, Mr. Thomas Healy, Mr. Mac- 
Iver, and Mr. Llewellyn. 


GREAT WESTERN AND GREAT CEN- 
TRAL RAILWAY COMPANIES. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir William Wills, Mr. 
Llewellyn, and Mr. Stuart-Wortley. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir John Dillwyn-Llewel- 
lyn and Sir William Wills. 


HARROW AND UXBRIDGE RAILWAY. 

Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Frederick Dixon-Hart- 
land and Mr. William Ambrose. 


HIGHLAND WATER POWER. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Nicol, Mr. Gordon, 
and Colonel Denny. 


HORSFORTH URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
(WATER). 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Priestly and Mr. Law- 
son Walton. 


HORSFORTH WATER. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
Lrought in by Mr. Jackson and Sir 
James Kitson. 


ILFORD GAS. 


Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Woods and Mr. Louis 
Sinclair. 


{13 Fesruary 1899 } 
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ILFORD URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
GAS. 


Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Louis Sinclair and 
Colonel Lockwood. 


IONIAN BANK. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Courtney and Mr. 
Usborne. 


KENSINGTON AND NOTTING HILL 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Samuel Montagu and 
Mr. Rider. 


KINGSCOURT, KEADY, AND ARMAGH 
RAILWAY. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Daly, 
and Mr. John Redmond. 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RAIL- 
WAY (NEW RAILWAYS). 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be, 
brought in by Sir William Hornby, Mr. 
Cawley, and Mr. Ascroft. 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RAIL- 
WAY (VARIOUS POWERS). 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir William Hornby, Mr. 
Knowles, and Mr. Ascroft. 


LEEDS CORPORATION. 

Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Jackson, Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, Sir James Kitson, and Mr. 
Walton. 


LEICESTER CORPORATION WATER. 

Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Broadhurst and Mr. 
Hazell. 
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LEICESTER, GROBY, AND BRADGATE 

PARK RAILWAY. 

Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Johnson-Ferguson, 
Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Hazell, and Mr. 
Henderson. 


LEITH HARBOUR AND DOCKS. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 


brought in by Sir Donald Currie and 
Mr. Cox. 


LINCOLN AND EAST COAST RAILWAY 
AND DOCK. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Anstruther and Mr. 
Pollock. 


LISBURN TOWN COMMISSIONERS. 

Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir James Haslett and 
Mr. Macartney. 


LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY (ADDITIONAL POWERS). 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir William Houldsworth, 
Colonel Lockwood, and Mr. Macartney. 


LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY (NEW RAILWAYS). 


Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir William Houldsworth, 
Colonel Lockwood, and Mr. Macartney. 


LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH 
COAST RAILWAY (PENSIONS). 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Loder and Mr. Pym. 


LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH 
COAST RAILWAY (VARIOUS 
POWERS). 

Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Loder and Mr. Pym. 


{COMMONS} 
N 
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LONDON, CHATHAM, AND DOVER 
RAILWAY. 

Petition, and Bill ordered to be 


brought in by Mr. Akers-Douglas and 
Mr. Wyndham. 


Business. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
(GENERAL POWERS). 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. James Stuart and Mr. 
John Burns. 


LONDONDERRY AND LOUGH. 
SWILLY RAILWAY). 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Arthur O’Connor and 
Mr. Thomas B. Curran. 


LONDON IMPROVEMENTS. 


Petition, and Bill ordered to 
brought in by Mr. James Stuart, 
John Burns, and Mr. Cohen. 


be 
Mr. 


LONDON UNITED TRAMWAYS. 


Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Atherley-Jones and 
Mr. William Abraham (Cork). 


LONDON, WALTHAMSTOW, AND 
EPPING FOREST RAILWAY. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Wanklyn and Mr. 
Lafone. 


LONDON WATER (FINANCE). 
Petition, and Bill ordered to 
brought in by Mr. James Stuart, 
Sydney Buxton, and Mr. Moulton. 


be 
Mr. 


LONDON WATER (PURCHASE). 
Petition, and Bill ordered to 
brought in by Mr. James Stuart, 
Sydney Buxton, and Mr. Moulton. 


be 
Mr. 


MANCHESTER CORPORATION 
(GENERAL POWERS). 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by the Marquess of Lorne, 
Sir William Houldsworth, Mr. Schwann, 
Sir James Fergusson, and Mr. Galloway. 
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MENSTONE WATER. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 


brought in by Mr. Wyvill and Sir 
Fortescue Flannery. 


METROPOLITAN WATER 
COMPANIES. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir William Hart Dyke, 
Mr. Boulnois, and Colonel Lockwood. 


MIDLAND AND SOUTH-WESTERN 
JUNCTION RAILWAY. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Bathurst and Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice. : 


MIDLAND AND SOUTH-WESTERN 
JUNCTION RAILWAY (NORTHERN 
SECTION). 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir John Dorington and 
Mr. Bathurst. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Frederick Mappin and 
Mr. Allison. 


MILTON CREEK CONSERVANCY. 

Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Akers-Douglas, Mr. 
Hardy, Mr. Barnes, and Sir Horatio 
Davies. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE TRAMWAYS 
AND IMPROVEMENT. 


Petition, and Bill ordered to be 


’ brought in by Sir Charles Hamond and 


Mr. Cruddas. 


NEW MILLS URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL (WATER). 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. de Tatton Egerton, 
Mr. Tollemache, and Mr. Bromley- 
Davenport. 


{13 Fesrvary 1899 } 
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NORTH PEMBROKESHIRE AND 
FISHGUARD RAILWAY. 


Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir John Dillwyn Llewelyn 
and Mr. David Maclver. 


NORTH-WEST LONDON RAILWAY. 

Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Edward Hoare, Mr. 
Boulnois, Sir Samuel Scott, and Mr. 
William Ambrose. 


NOTTINGHAM CORPORATION. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 


brought in by Lord Henry Bentinck, 
Mr. Bond, and Mr. Yoxall. 


NUNEATON AND CHILVERS COTON 
URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL WATER. 

Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Newdigate and Mr. 
Muniz. 


OTLEY URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
WATER. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Priestley and Mr. 
Alfred Hutton. 


REDDITCH GAS. 


Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Colonel Long and Mr. 
Bill. 


RHONDDA URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Alfred Thomas and 
Mr. William Abraham (Rhondda). 


ST. DAVID’S WATER AND GAS. 


Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by General Laurie and Mr. 
Randell, 
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ST. JAMES’S AND PALL 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Lyttelton and Mr. 
Butcher. 


MALL 


SCUNTHORPE URBAN DISTRICT GAS 
AND WATER. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Harold Reckitt, Mr. 
Doughty, and Mr. Perks. 


SHEFFIELD CORPORATION (DER- 
WENT VALLEY) WATER. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Stuart-Wortley, Sir 
Howard Vincent, Mr. Batty Langley, 
and Mr. Maddison. 


SHEFFIELD CORPORATION MARKETS. 

Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Stuart-Wortley, Sir 
Howard Vincent, Mr. Batty Langley, 
and Mr. Maddison. 


SHIREBROOK AND DISTRICT GAS. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 


brought in by Mr. Thomas Bayley and 
Sir Frederick Milner. 


SHOTLEY BRIDGE AND CONSETT 
DISTRICT GAS. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Atherley-Jones and 
Sir James Joicey. 


SOUTH-EASTERN AND LONDON, 
CHATHAM, AND DOVER 
RAILWAY COMPANIES. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Akers-Douglas, Mr. 
Bonsor, Colonel Mellor, and Mr. George 

Wyndham. 


SOUTH-EASTERN AND LONDON, 
CHATHAM, AND DOVER RAIL- 
WAY COMPANIES (NEW 
LINES). 

Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Akers-Douglas and 

Mr. Bonsor. 


{COMMONS} 
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Business. 


SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Bonsor and Colonel 
Mellor. 


SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE STIPEN- 
DIARY JUSTICES. 

Petition, and Bill ordered to 

brought in by Sir Henry Fowler, 

Alfred Hickman, and Mr. Gibbons. 


be 
Sir 


STOCKPORT CORPORATION. 


Petition, and Bill ordered to 
brought in by Mr. Melville and 
George Whiteley. 


be 
Mr. 


STOCKPORT CORPORATION 
WATER. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to 
brought in by Mr. Melville and 
George Whiteley. 


be 
Mr. 


STOCKPORT DISTRICT WATER. 

Petition, and Bill ordered to 
brought in by Mr. George Whiteley 
Mr. Melville. 


be 
and 


TAFF VALE RAILWAY. 


Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Edward Hill and Mr. 
Alfred Thomas. 


TELEGRAPH ACT (1892) AMENDMENT. 

Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir John Lubbock, Colonel 
Denny, Mr. David Maclver, and Mr. 
Perks. 


TENTERDEN RAILWAY. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 


brought in by Mr. Laurence Hardy and 
Colonel Mellor. 


THAMES FERRY (GREENWICH TO 
MILLWALL). 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Wanklyn and Mr. 
Lafone. 
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UXBRIDGE AND RICKMANSWORTH 
RAILWAY. 

Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Llewellyn, Mr. 
Atherley-Jones, and Mr. Bryn Roberts. 


VALE OF GLAMORGAN RAILWAY. 

Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Alfred Thomas and 
Mr. David Thomas. 


WALKER AND WALLSEND UNION 
GAS (ELECTRIC LIGHTING). 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Charles Palmer, Mr. 
Cruddas, and Mr. Joseph Pease. 


WARRINGTON CORPORATION. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in Mr. Pierpoint, Mr. Oldroyd 
and Sir Joseph Leese. 


WATERFORD AND CENTRAL IRELAND 
RAILWAY. 


Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. James Campbell and 
Mr. T. M. Healy. 


WEST GLOUCESTERSHIRE WATER. 


Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Llewellyn and Mr. 
Colston. 


WEST METROPOLITAN RAILWAY. 


Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Bill and Sir John 
Maclure. 


WEST MIDDLESEX WATER. 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Boulnois and Sir 
Frederick Mappin. 


WETHERBY DISTRICT WATER. 

Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Colonel Gunter and Mr. 
Clough. 


{13 Feprvary 1899} 
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WOKING WATER AND GAS. 


Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir John Baker and Mr. 
Cohen. 


WOODHOUSE AND CONISBROUGH 


RAILWAY (ABANDONMENT). 
Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Arnold and Mr. 
Billson. 


WORCESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
Colonel Long, Mr. Baldwin, and Mr. J. 
W. Wilson. 


BELFAST CORPORATION. 


Petition for Bill; referred to the 
Select Committee on Standing Orders. 


COATBRIDGE AND AIRDRIE LIGHT 
RAILWAY. 


Petition for Bill; referred to the 
Select Committee on Standing Orders. 


LANCASHIRE ELECTRIC POWER. 
Petition for Bill; referred to the 
Select Committee on Standing Orders. 


LEICESTERSHIRE AND WARWICK- 
SHIRE ELECTRIC SUPPLY. 
Petition for Bill; referred to the 
Select Committee on Standing Orders. 


LONDON WATER (WELSH RESERVOIRS 
AND WORKS). 
Petition for Bill; referred to the 
Select Committee on Standing Orders. 


SOUTH LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE 
ELECTRICITY COMPANY. 
Petition for. Bill; referred to the 
Select Committee on Standing Orders. 
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Returns, 


PUBLIC PETITIONS. 


INEBRIATES ACT, 1898. 


Two Petitions from Patricroft, for 
alteration of Law ; to lie upon the Table. 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE. 
Two Petitions from Croydon, for ex- 


tension to women; to lie upon the 
Table. 


POOR LAW RELIEF (DISFRANCHISE- 
MENT). 
Petition from Malton, for alteration of 
Law ; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 

Petitions in favour;—from Aston; 
Beccles; Birmingham (five); Winson 
Green (two); Norwich (two); Barn- 
staple; «uynton (three); Landkey; 
Old Newton; Topsham; Thursby; 
Stowmarket; and, Milton next Sitting- 
bourne (two); to lie upon the Table. 


VACCINATION ACT, 1898. 
Petitions for repeal ;—-from Wang- 
ford; Whitby ; Newport Pagnell; Barn- 
staple; Portsea; Tiverton; and Thirsk ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


VIVISECTION. 
Petition from Bath, for prohibition ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


REVENUES OF CYPRUS. 
Return presented,—relative thereto 
(ordered August 11th, 1898; Mr. Pier- 
point); to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. (No. 42.) 


{COMMONS}" 





Reports, ete. 
RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


GREEK LOAN. 

Account presented,—of Moneys paid 
out of the Consolidated Fund for Interest 
and Sinking Fund on that part of the 
Greek Loan guaranteed by this Country 
and of the amount repaid by the Greek 
Government on account of the same to 
December 3lst 1898 (by Act); to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. (No, 
43.) 
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CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
PARTMENTS (APPROPRIATION 
ACCOUNTS). 
Appropriation Accounts presented,— 
for the year ending March 3lst 1898, 
together with the Reports of the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General thereon, and 
certain Reports upon Store Accounts (by 
Act); to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. (No. 44.) 


DE- 


aRMY (ORDNANCE FACTORIES) (APPRO- 
PRIATION ACCOUNT). 

Appropriation Accounts presented,— 
of the sums granted by Parliament for 
the expense of the Ordnance Factories, 
the productions of which have been 
charged to other Votes for the year 
ended March 31st, 1898, together with 
the Report of the Comptroller and 
Auditor General thereon (by Act); to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
(No. 45.) 


ARMY (APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT). 

Copy presented,—of the Appropria- 
tion Account for 1897-8, with the Report 
of the Comptroller and Auditor General 
thereon, etc. (by Act); to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. (No. 46.) 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 AND 
1896. 

Copy presented,—of Two Orders, 
dated respectively the 7th and 10th 
February 1899, prohibiting conveyance 
of Animals by the Steamships “Ulvers- 
ton” and “J. W. Taylor” (by Act); to 
lie upon the Table. 
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PENAL SERVITUDE ACTS (CON- 
DITIONAL LICENSE). 

Copy presented,—of License granted to 
Camilla Nicholls, a Convict under deten- 
tion in Wormwood Scrubs Prison, per- 
mitting her to leave prison on condition 
of her proceeding to Westminster 
Hospital, there to remain for such time 
as is necessary to undergo an operation, 
and afterwards to return in custody to 
Wormwood Scrubs Prison (by Act); to 
lie upon the Table. 


PENAL SERVITUDE ACTS (CON- 
DITIONAL LICENSE). 

Copy presented,—of License granted to 
Alice Holmes alias Wilson, a convict 
under detention in Knutsford Prison, 
permitting her to be at large on con- 
dition that she enter Saint Mary’s Home, 
Wantage, Berkshire (by Act); to lie 
upon the Table. 


ARMY RESERVE. 
Copy presented,—of Further Regula- 
tons relating to the Army Reserve (by 
Act); to lie upon the Table. 


ARMY (MILITIA). 
Copy presented,—of Further Regula- 
tions relating to the Militia (by Act) ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL AND TRAVERS’ 
FOUNDATION. 

Accounts presented,—for the year 
ended March 3lst, 1898, with the Report 
of the Comptroller and Auditor Genera] 
thereon (by Act) ; to lie upon the Table, 
and to be printed. (No. 47.) 


AGRICULTURAL RATES, CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS, AND BURGH LAND TAX 
RELIEF (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1896. 
Copy presented,—of Return showing 

Valuations, Amounts Certified, and 

Annual Amounts Distributed (by Com- 

mand); to lie upon the Table. 
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BANKING AND RAILWAY STATISTICS 
(IRELAND). 

Copy presented,—of Ranking and Rail- 
way Statistics (Ireland) to 3lst Decem- 
ber 1898 (by Command); to lie upon 
the Table. 





SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1877. 

Copy presented,—of Order in Council, 
dated February 3rd 1899, giving effect 
to provisional Rules of Court relating to 
Election Petitions, under the Local 
Government (Ireland) Act, 1898 (by 
Act); to lie upon the Table. 


PAPERS LAID ON THE TABLE BY 
THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE. 





LUNACY. 


Copy of Return of all sums received 
by the visitors of lunatics for travelling 
expenses, or upon any other account, 
from Ist January to 3lst December 
1898 (by Act); Copy of Report to the 
Lord Chancellor of the number of visits 
made, the number of patients seen, and 
the number of miles travelled by the 
visitors of Junatics between Ist July and 
30th September 1898 (by Act). 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Copy of all Applications made by the 
First Lord of the Treasury and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to the Governor 
and Deputy Governor of the Bank of 
England for advances to Government 
authorised by Parliament, from 5th 
iad 1898 to 5th January 1899 (by 
Act). 


COLONIAL PRODUCE OF SPIRITS 
(RESTRICTIONS). 

Return ordered, “showing the precise 
nature of the local excise restrictions to 
which Producers of Spirits in Her 
Majesty’s Colonies are at present sub- 
ject."—(Mr. W. F. Lawrence.) 








Atherstone 


QUESTIONS. 





H.M.S. “BULWARK.” 


Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty when the “ Bul- 
wark” was laid down at Devonport ; 
whether she is on the slip on which she 
is to be built ; and what has been the 
result of the inquiry of last year as to 
the wisdom of providing additional slips 
for building battleships in Her Majesty’s 
Dockyards ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St.George’s, 
Hanover Square): The work on the 
“ Bulwark” has been started by fitting 
together certain portions of the struc- 
ture on a slipway, adjoining the one 
upon which she will be laid down as 
soon as the “Implacable” is launched 
early next month. Information with re- 
gard to the last paragraph of the right 
honourable Baronet’s Question will be 
given when the Estimates are laid be- 
fore Parliament. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NAVAL 
PROGRAMME. 

Sir CHARLES DILKE : I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty what 
is the position as regards order for con- 
struction or construction of the large 
(14,000 ton) cruisers of the Supplemen- 
tary Naval Programme of last Session ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY : The orders for two of these 
cruisers, to be built under the Supple- 
mentary Naval Programme were placed 
on the 21st and 24th January—-one with 
the Fairfield Company, Glasgow, and 
one with Messrs. Vickers and Co., 
Barrow. Tenders for the remaining two 
cruisers will be invited shortly. They 
will be of a different type and smaller 
size. 


ATHERSTONE LEVEL CROSSING. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he has now considered 
the many representations made to him 
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complaining of the loss of time and the 
inconvenience and delay caused at Ather- 
stone level crossing, where hundreds of 
trains are daily required to reduce their 
speed to four miles an hour, owing to 
the injunction obtained by the War- 
wickshire County Council; and wheiher 
he will recommend that this level cross- 
ing should be closed, and that traffic pass 
by the subway, or a bridge be con- 
structed over the railway ? 


Mr. NEWDIGATE (Warwickshire, 
Nuneaton) : Before the right honour- 
able Gentleman answers the Question I 
wish to ask him one of which I have 
sent him private notice—namely, whether 
he is aware that on more than one oc- 
casion during the last few years 
numerously-signed petitions have been 
presented to the London gnd North- 
Western Railway Company from the 
inhabitants of Atherstone and the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood, pointing out 
the great inconvenience and danger of 
this crossing ; and is it not the fact 
that the cost of a bridge would pro- 
bably be only £10,000, or, at the out- 
side, £13,000 ; and whether the Lon- 
don and Nerth-Western Railway Com- 
pany: 





Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
honourable Member is exceeding the 
proper limits of a Question. 


Toe PRESIDENT or tz BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircnre, Croydon) : 
The Board of Trade are fully aware of 
the inconvenience to both the travelling 
public and to the road traffic by the un- 
fortunate dispute between the London 
and North-Western Railway and _ the 
County Council. The Board have no 
powers in the matter, and the County 
Council have obtained a decision of a 
Court of Law in their favour. 


Mr. CHANNING : In the event cf 
similar cases arising will the right 
honourable Gentleman consider the pos- 
sibility of acquiring powers of dealing 
with them by legislation ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE : I do not think there is any- 
thing which has come to my knowledge 
to justify me in asking the House to 
change the law with regard to this thing. 
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TRADES UNION FUNDS. 

Mr. CHANNING : I beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
he has further considered the question 
of extending the statutory limit of the 
amount which may be deposited by 
trades unions in Consols ; and whether 
he will consent to place the trades unions 
in the same position in this respect as 
the friendly societies. 


THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnagn Hicxs-Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): I understand the question 
of the honourable Member to refer to 
the deposit of trades union funds in 
savings banks, as there is of course no 
restrictions on the purchase of Consols 
in the open market. On the 15th of 
December last I received a deputation 
from the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Trades Union Congress on this sub- 
ject. I explained to them the reasons 
which made it difficult to treat trades 
unions on the same lines as ordinary 
friendly or provident societies, and indi- 
cated the manner in which, in my 
opinion, these difficulties might be 
lessened. JI understood that the Par- 
liamentary Committee would further 
consider the matter on the lines I sug- 
gested, with the object of submitting to 
me a definite proposal. This proposal I 
have not as yet received. 


IRISH LETTERS OF PROBATE. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, ™): I beg to 
ask Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, in 
regard to resealing in England Irish 
letters of probate and administration, is 
he aware that .some English Insurance 
Companies will not nay claims in Ireland 
under policies unless the process of re- 
sealing, which devolves delay and ex- 
pense, has been gone through ; and, 
whether he will recommend such a 
change in the law as will make this prac- 
tice illegal ? 


Tue ATTORNEY - GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr Arkxrinsoy, London- 
derry, N.) : The answer to the first para- 
graph is in the affirmative. A general 
change in the law relating to the ad- 
ministration of assets of deceased per- 
sons would be necessary to effect the ob- 
ject of the honourable Member. This I 
cannot undertake to recommend. 
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Mr. FLYNN : I beg to ask Mr. Attor- 
ney-General for Ireland will he explain 
why probate taken out in England is 
acted upon in Ireland, but probate taken 


out in Ireland is not acted upon in 
England ? 


Goods, 


Mr. ATKINSON : The honourable 
Member is under a misapprehension. 
Under the 94th Section of the 20 and 21 
Vict. cap. 79, probates granted in Eng- 
land can be resealed and acted upon in 
Ireland, just as under the 95th Section 
of the same Act, probates granted in 
Ireland can be resealed and acted upon 
in England. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES AND TRADE 
UNIONS. 
Captary GREVILLE (Bradford, : 


E.): I beg to ask the President of the... 
Board of Trade whether his attention : 
has been drawn to the complaints made-. 
by the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants as to the alleged dismissal of 
certain members of their body by various 
railway companies on account of the 
trade union action of such servants ; 
and, whether he will institute an inquiry 
into any specific cases which may be 
brought before him ? - 


Tne PRESIDENT or toe BOARD oF 
TRADE: Yes, Sir, as I informed the 
honourable Member for North Man- 
chester last Friday, communications are 
still in progress with reference to the 
matter. 


JUTE v. LINEN GOODS. 

Mr. DALY (Monaghan, South): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is aware that Messrs. 
Jones Brothers, Holloway, London, were 
recently convicted for selling jute goods 
for linen ; and, whether he has taken 
any steps since the conviction of Messrs. 
Jones to prevent jute goods being sold as 
linen to the detriment of one of the re- 
maining industries of Ireland ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tus BOARD or 
TRADE : I have seen’ a report of the 
case referred to. The decision is now, 


2B 
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I believe, the subject of appeal. In cases 
in which a false trade description is ap- 
plied to linen, the existing law would 


seem quite adequate to protect the 
industry. 


CHINESE CONCESSIONS. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether Her 
Majesty's Government have received from 
the French Government communica- 
tion of the notes addressed by -the 
Tsung li Yamén to M. Dubail, Chargé 
d’Affaires of the French Republic at 
Pekin on 9th Apri] 1898, and published 
in the French Yellow Book in October 
last, whereby the Chinese Government 
gives to the French Government an as- 
surance similar in terms to that given to 
Her Majesty's Government relative to 
the Yang-tsze region, that the three 
provinces of Kwang Tung, Kwang-si, 
and Yunnan bordering on Tonkin will 
not be ceded or leased to any other 
Power, and whereby the Chinese Govern- 
ment further grants to the French 
Government the right to construct a 
railway from the frontier of Tonkin to 
Yunnan-fu and undertakes to grant the 
land required for that purpose, and in 
addition gives to the French Govern- 
ment a lease of 99 years of the Bay of 
Kwang-tcheou-ouan as a naval station ; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
are now able to lay upon the Table of 
the House papers relating to those 
matters and to Chinese affairs generally, 
or, if not now able, when they expect to 
be able to do so ? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Sr. Joun 
Broprick, Surrey, Guildford): The 
rotes in question have not been com- 
municated to us either by the French or 
Chinese Government. Further papers 
relating to China will be presented as 
soon as possible. The voluminous cha- 
racter of the correspondence will cause 
some little delay in issuing them. 
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Waima, 

; WEI-HAI-WEI. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have now received the reports of 
the officers sent to Wei-Hai-Wei to make 
surveys and to obtain information, and 
whether he is now able to give any 
information as to the plans of Her 
Majesty’s Government with regard to 
that port, and especially as to whether 
they propose to fortify and garrison it ; 
and whether Her Majesty’s Government 
propose to communicate to this House, 
before carrying them into effect, any 


plans they may finally form for dealing 
with Wei-Hai-Wei! 
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THe FIRST LORD or rue ADMI- 
RALTY: Yes, the reports have been 
received. The question of the defences 
of the Island and the necessary garrison 
to man them is far advanced, and prac- 
tically ripe for decision. Financial 
authority will have to be obtained in 
one form or another for any necessary 
expense, so that the proposals of the 
Government must necessarily come be- 
fore the House of Commons. Certain 
provisions, on a moderate scale, with 
regard to Wei-Hai-Wei, will be included 
in the Navy Estimates. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Do I under- 
stand the right honourable Gentleman to 
say the Government have decided to 
fortify and garrison Wei-Hai-Wei? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: I have stated that the question 
of defences is far advanced and prac- 
tically ripe for decision. 


WAIMA. 


Mr. BILL (Staffordshire, Leek): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether his attention has been 
called to an article by M. Lavisse, a 
distinguished member of the French 
Academy, in the Revue de Paris for this 
month, in which it is stated that the 
geographical position of Waima has been 
determined to be in Liberia, and not in 
the Protectorate of Sierra Leone, and 
whether Her Majesty’s Government ac- 
cept that statement as correct ; whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have agreed 
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with the Government of the French 
Republic to treat a collision which 
occurred between English and French 
troops at N’Compah, in the Colony of 
the Gambia, as a set-off against the 
Waima affair; and, if so, what was the 
date of that incident, and what were the 
casualties to the respective forces; and 
in what way do Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment now propose to secure adequate 
compensation to the families of the 
officers and men killed at Waima in 
December 1893. 


Mr. BRODRICK: 1. The attention of 
the Secretary of State has been called 
to the article mentioned. Her Majesty’s 
(iovernment are not prepared to accept 
the statements contained in it as correct. 
Waima has been proved to be situated 
about twelve miles on the British side 
of the frontier. 2. The answer is in the 
negative. 3. A claim has been made on 
the French Government for compensa- 
tion, and any case of urgency will be 
considered. 


WAGES AT HAULBOWLINE. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether, seeing that the men 
employed at Haulbowline receive Jower 
wages than those engaged in similar 
work in Great Britain, he will equalise 
the pay of these employees ; and whether 
he can arrange that more work be given 
to Haulbowline, and that it will be done 
by the Directors of Works Department, 
and not by contractors who pay still 
lower wages and carry the men to and 
from their work in old and inferior 
boats? 


Tue SECRETARY v0 tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. W. E. Macartney, Antrim, 
5.): The assumption in the first para- 
graph of the honourable Member’s 
Question is not admitted. There is no 
intention, therefore, of altering the rates 
of pay at Haulbowline, which compare 
favourably with those paid in other 
Dockyards. I am glad to say that the 
work carried out at Haulbowline has 
been considerably extended of late, and 
if the necessities of the service require 
it the capacity of the yard will be fully 
considered. The work of the 
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Director of Works Department will 
be carried out by the Department or by 
contract, as is most convenient, and I 
may remind the honourable Member that 
the Fair Wages Clause is inserted in al] 
contracts. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): Will 
the honourable Gentleman answer the 
last paragraph ; will the suggestion there 
made be carried into effect ? 


[No Reply.] 


SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. 

Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derbyshire, 
Chesterfield): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
with reference to the Correspondence 
printed in Africa (No. 6, 1898), whether 
Her Majesty’s Government has sanc- 
tioned Sir A. Hardinge’s action, as 
reported by him on 5th July 1897, in 
reprimanding the missionaries near 
Mombasa for harbouring runaway slaves ; 
what precautions are being taken, in 
accordance with the Secretary of State‘s 
instructions to Sir A. Hardinge of 15th 
December 1897, to prevent the slave- 
holders thereby sanctioned to recapture 
their runaway slaves from seizing the 
wrong persons or cruelly treating their 
captives ; and whether the condit‘ons of 
paid Jabour under contract which, in the 
Secretary of State’s Dispatch of 29th 
June’ 1898, the Sultan of Zanzibar is 
commended for having substituted for 
the servile status, are such as to secure 
for the servants freedom of contract? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The words used by 
Sir Arthur Hardinge were not regarded 
by the Secretary of State as being in 
the nature of a reprimand, and no action 
was necessary on them. Every precau- 
tion is taken against cruel treatment of 
slaves or the capture of wrong persons. 
British officials are not permitted to re- 
store slaves who have escaped from their 
masters. Recent advices from Zanzibar 
show that emancipated slaves are freely 
contracting with their former masters 
and with others. 
2B2 
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FAIR RENTS IN WEST WICKLOW. 


Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whether he is aware that several 
tenants residing in Donard and Kil- 
baylet, West Wicklow, more than two 
years ago lodged notices to have fair 
rents fixed ; and that the cases are 
still unheard by the Sub-Commis- 
sioners ; and can he explain what is 
the cause of the long delay, and when 
the cases are likely to be dealt with ? 


Tue CHIEF SECKETARY to tn 
LORD LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND 
(Mr. Gerat>p W. Batrour, Leeds, 
Central) : There ‘are no applications 
to fix fair rents from the district men- 
tioned in the first paragraph pending 
for so long a period as that stated. 
There are only four cases not yet 
listed for hearing from this district, and 
the applications in these cases were 
received by the Land Commission 
between the 23rd June and 9th Novem- 
ber 1897. They will appear on the 
next list for the district, but no definite 
date has yet been fixed for the next 
sitting of a Sub-Commission for the 
district. ° 


PHARMACY ACTS. 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lientenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that 
persons convicted of offences under the 
Pharmacy Acts can and have placed 
themselves outside these Acts through 
their incorporation under the Com- 
panies Acts, and whether companies 
can be registered to do acts for which 
qualification by education and examin- 
ation is required by Parliament ; and 
whether the Government will take into 
account and remedy these grievances 
complained of by the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Ireland ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
matter complained of formed the sub- 
ject, last year, of a correspondence be- 
tween the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Treland and the Select Committee of 
the House of Lords on the Companies 
Acts Amendment Bill. The subject 
appears to be one calling for considera- 
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tion when any amendment of the law is 
proposed affecting Great Britain and 
Ireland as a whole. 


Survey Map. 


Dr. TANNER: When may we ex- 
pect some outcome ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : 
unable to say. 


I am 


SANITARY RATES IN IRELAND. 

Mr TULLY (Leitrim, S.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether the 
Lotil Government Board have issued 
a circular to the various Boards of 
Guardians, inviting them to make 
charges on contributory areas for sani- 
tary purposes union at large charges ; 
and whether, inasmuch as Sub-section 
9, Section 54, of the Local Government 
(Ireland) Act, 1898, makes the land- 
lords liable for half the sanitary rate as 
at present, the Local Government 
Board in their circular have directed 
the attentign of the Boards of Guar- 
dians to this provision. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Local Government Board recently 
issued a circular to Rural Sanitary 
Authorities suggesting the desirability 
of making the future area of chargé for 
all small sanitary expenses the entire 
rural district, so as to reduce the pos- 
sibility of complication in the County 
Accounts, and to effect other objects in 
harmony with the spirit of the Act. 
The incidence of the rate for sanitary 
purposes does not appear to be affected 
by the enlargement of the area over 
which the rate is to be levied, and as 
the Board’s circular does not interfere 
with the right of tenants to make the 
deduction from rent referred to in 
Section 54 (9) of the Act, it was not 
considered necessary to deal with this 
question in the circular. 


CORK CITY ORDNANCE SURVEY MAP. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture as to the date when the 
present 6-inch Ordnance Map of the city 
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of Cork was published ; and when the 
revised 6-inch map of the city was pub- 
lished ? 


Tae PRESIDENT or tug BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watter Lone, 
Liverpool, West Derby) : The present 
6-inch map of the city of Cork was pub- 
lished in 1876. It is not possible for 
me as yet to fix a date for the issue of 
the revised 6-inch map, which is de- 
pendent on the progress made with the 
25-inch re-survey. The 5-foot plans of 
the city were revised in 1890-3, and 
have been published. 


Fr 
Mr. MAURICE HEALY: May I ask 
the right honourable Gentleman if 
there are any other cases where a com- 
munity of the importance of Cork has to 
be content with an ordnance map 20 
years old? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE : I am afraid there 
are other cases, but I am doing all I 
can to expedite the re-survey. 


ABERDEEN POST OFFICE. 


Mr. PIRIE (Aberdeen, North): I beg 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works 
if he can inform the House when the 
plans for the new post office build- 
ings in Aberdeen will be completed 
and submitted to the Aberdeen Town 
Council; and whether, in view of the 
fact that the properties on which the 
proposed building is to take place were 
acquired by the Government eighteen 
months ago, and that the tenants, with 
the exception of two, quitted them in 
May of last year, he can explain the 
delay which is taking place in under- 
taking the work and the consequent loss 
to the country? 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER oF 
WORKS (Mr. Axers Dovatas, Kent, St. 
Augustine’s): In reply to the honour- 
able Member, the sketch plans for the 
new post office buildings at Aberdeen 
are completed. The site was not 
actually acquired until Whit-Sunday 
last, and considering that the plans had 
to be prepared in consultation with the 
Post Office Department, I cannot con- 
sider that any undue delay has occurred. 
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THE ST. HELEN’S OUTRAGE. 

Mr. DAVITT (Mayo, South): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, with reference to the case 
of a child six years old, the daughter of 
a collier named Flaherty, who was out-' 
raged and then murdered near St. 
Helen’s in December last, what steps 
were taken by the local police to dis- 
cover the author of the crime; whether 
the Home Office supplemented these 
steps; and, if so, in what manner ; .and 
whether any clue of any kind has been 
obtained up to the present to lead to a 
hope that the murderer may be dis- 
covered ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. 
Wuire Rivtey, Lancs., Blackpool): Care- 
ful inquiry has been and is still being 
made by the police into this dreadful 
affair, but hitherto, I understand, with- 
out result. I am not aware how the 
Home Office could profitably supplement 
the steps taken by them. 


Mr. DAVITT: May I ask whether it 
has occurred to the Home Office to offer 
a reward in connection with this case? 


Tut HOME SECRETARY: We do 
not offer rewards in these cases. It has 
been found by long experience that the 
offering of rewards does more harm than 
good. 


QUICK-FIRING GUNS. 

Mayor RASCH (Essex, $.E.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War what progress has been made in 
arming the Horse and Field Patteries 
with quick-firing guns? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. G. Wyrnpnam, Dover): 
Steps have been taken to convert all 
Horse and Field Batteries to a quick- 
firing system. The issue of these con- 
verted Batteries will commence next 
month, and be completed with the least 
possible delay. 
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THE WEARING OF THE SHAMROCK BY 
SOLDIERS. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War whether any change has 
been made during the past year in the 
military regulations with regard to the 
. wearing of shamrock by Irish soldiers on 
St. Patrick’s Day, with a view to pre- 
vent punishment being inflicted on 
soldiers who may desire to wear the 
Irish National favour on that day; and, 
if so, whether he has any objection to 
say what these changes are, and whether 
they will come into operation on St. 
Patrick’s Day next month! 


Mr. WYNDHAM: In accordance with 
the reply given to a Question put by the 
honourable Member on the 28th Feb- 
ruary last year, paragraph 1953 was 
introduced into the Queen’s Regulations 
to the effect that no officer or soldier is 
to wear any unauthorised ornament or 
emblem when in uniform, unless ex- 
pressly permitted by his superior officer 
to do so. All soldiers will therefore be 
aware that they must apply to their 
superior officer for permission. 


Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): May 
I ask whether it will still be possible for 
soldiers to be given seven days’ cells for 
wearing the shamrock? 


Mr. MacNEILL (Donegal, S.): As 
there are 21,000 Irish soldiers, will the 
honourable Gentleman have this answer 
printed and exhibited at every recruiting 
station in Ireland? 


[No reply.] 


IRISH PROVISIONAL ORDERS. 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his at- 
tention has been called to the Resolu- 
tion of the Killiney and Ballybrack 
Urban District Council, and the letter of 
the Chairman, Mr. Joseph Ward, which 
says that the cost of borrowing £629 
from the Local Government Board for 
the purchase of land for the erection of 
artizans’ dwellings, built at the instiga- 
tion of the Local Government Board, 
amounted to £250, and that £124 6s. 9d. 
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of that sum represented the cost of a 
Provisional Order and Confirmation Act ; 
and whether this statement of the total 
cost is correct; and, if so, whether the 
Government intend to introduce any 
legislation to relieve the ratepayers of 
such burdens, and remove the obstacle 
which such heavy charges for borrowing 
place in the way of local authorities 


providing dwellings for artizans in 
Ireland ? 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 


amount of the loan estimated to be re- 
quired for the purpose of carrying out 
this scheme was £3,000. The costs 
charged by the Local Government Board 
to the Killiney township for the Pro- 
visional Order of 1898 amounted to £54. 
This sum covered the Local Government 
Board’s advertising and_ shorthand 
writers’ notes, arbitrator’s fees, and law 
costs in connection with the preparation 
of the Order. I may take this oppor- 
tunity of stating that the Irish Govern- 
ment have arranged to have the Bills for 
confirming Irish Provisional Orders car- 
ried through Parliament in future at the 
expense of the Local Government Board 
for Ireland, so far as such Bills are and 
continue to be unopposed. 


DEATH DUTIES. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, has he 
considered the question whether Estate 
Duty is charged by the Finance Act, 
1894, at the death of a life tenant of 


| settled property who has surrendered his 


life interest in such property within 
twelve months of his death; has he 
taken the opinion upon that question of 
the Law Officers of the Crown; and, if 
so, will he state the general effect of that 
opinion ; and does he, having regard to 
the language used by the Attorney- 
General in the Court of Appeal during 
the case of Attorney-General v. Beech, 
propose to take into the High Court the 
question whether the duty is payable in 
such cases with the contention on behalf 
of the Crown that it is so payable ; and, 
if so, will he, as was done in the case of 
the Attorney-General v. Beech, under- 
take to pay the reasonable costs of both 
sides incurred in obtaining a final 
judicial decision on this question?! 
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THz CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: This is a legal Question on 
which my view is of no value. Nor do I 
think it could be settled by taking the 
opinion of the Law Officers—for even 
the present Law Officers are fallible, and 
the opinion of the late Law Officers on 
the case that has been already decided 
has been shown to have been wrong. I 
think the Question must go to the High 
Court, and, as it is really a part of the 
same matter as the case referred to, I 
think the Inland Revenue would be justi- 
fied in paying reasonable costs in the 
same way as in that case. 


RELIEF WORKS AND MEMBERSHIP 
OF IRISH COUNCILS. 

Mr. ROBERT AMBROSE (Mayo, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether, under the Order in Council 
made under the Local Government (Ire- 
land) Act of 1898, a person who has ob- 
tained employment on the relief works 
recently carried out in the conges‘ed 
districts is disqualified for being elected 


‘or being a member of a council estab- 


lished by the Act if he has been so em- 
ployed within twelve months of the date 
of election? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Section 4 
of the Outdoor Relief (Ireland) Act, 
1898, provides that no electoral dis- 
ability or loss of any Parliamentary or 
other franchise shall be incurred by any 
person by reason of a grant of outdoor 
relief having been made to him under 
that Act or by reason of any such grant 
ratified under that Act. The intention 
of the clause was to protect from dis- 
qualification under the circumstances 
mentioned, and I believe that to be its 
effect. 


LOUGH CORRIB FISHERIES. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether his attention 
has been drawn to the fact that the In- 
spectors of Irish Fisheries propose io 
enact a bye-law prohibiting the use of 
cross lines in Lough Corrib and its tri- 
butaries; is he aware that a petition 
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against the bye-law has been pre- 
sented by 42 fishermen, who state 
that for the past 50 years fishing 
with cross lines has been carried 
on; and whether, in view of the fac: 
that the district is a very poor one, and 
a large number of these men are solely 
dependent upon the fishing for the main- 
tenance of themselves and their families, 
he will interfere to prevent the confir- 
mation of the bye-law! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The fact 
is as stated in the first paragraph. The 
petition of the fishermen aganst the con- 
firmation of the proposed bye-law was 
heard before the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council at its meeting held 
on the 4th instant, when the fishermen 
were represented by counsel. The de- 
cision of the Judicial Committee will 
come before the Privy Council at an 
early date, but I have no power to inter- 
fere in the matter as suggested at the 
conclusion of the Question. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS IN COUNTY CORK. 
Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he has re- 
ceived resolutions from the inhabitants 
of Carrignavar and Whitechurch, near 
Cork, pressing for State assistance for 
the construction of a light railway 
through that district to connect with the 
city of Cork at one end and the Rathduff 
Station of the Great Southern and 
Western Railway at the other; and 
whether, as the funds at the disposal of 
the Government for railway develop- 
ment in Ireland are now exhausted, and 
in view of the fact that all the moneys 
voted for the purpose under the Rail- 
ways (Ireland) Act, 1896, were spent in 
one county in the north-west of Ireland, 
he will introduce legislation enabling 
something to be done for light railway 
development in the south of Ireland. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Copies of 
the resolutions referred to in the first 
paragraph have been received. It is not 
correct to say that the whole of the 
money provided by the Railways Act 
of 1896 has been expended in one 
county in the north-west of Ireland. I 
cannot at present undertake to intro- 
duce legislation of the kind suggested in 
the second paragraph of the Question. 
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THE LADIES’ GALLERY. 
Coronet WELBY (Taunton): I beg to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works 
whether his attention has been calleu to 
the trial and strain to the eyes caused 
by looking for any long time through 
the heavy lattice-werk screen of the 
Ladies’ Gallery ; and whether he can 
see his way, by making the screen 
lighter or more open, to remedy this 
inconvenience ? 


Mr. AKERS DOUGLAS: The ques- 
tion of the “grille” in front of the 
Ladies’ Gallery is no new one, having 
been often under consideration; and I 
regret that I cannot promise to make 
any alteration. 


RENT DECREES AT CARRICKMACROSS 
QUARTER SESSIONS. 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he can state how many 
decrees for rent and possession were ob- 
tained by landlords at the Quarter Ses- 
sions held at Carrickmacross in October 
1896, 1897, and 1898, also at Castle- 
blaney in October and January 1896, 
1897, and 1898, and January 1899, and 
at Coothill in January 1896, 1897, 1898, 
and 1899; and, if he can also state the 
number of decrees obtained by the Irish 
Land Commission against tenants at Car- 
rickmacross and Castleblaney for dates 
mentioned above ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have not 
yet received full reports enabling me to 
give the honourable Member the in- 
formation he desires to-day. In any 
case, the reports will deal with a mass 
of figures which it would be incon- 
venient to read in the form of an Answer 
to a Question, and as soon as I am in 
possession of complete reports I will pri- 
vately communicate the figures to the 
honourable Member. 


TITHE RENT-CHARGE. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity): On behalf of the noble Lord the 
honourable Member for Rochester, I beg 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether the Government intend to make 
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any proposal to Parliament in order to 
carry out the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission on Loca] Taxation 
that immediate relief should be given 
to owners of tithe rent-charge not 
severed from the benefice pending a com- 
plete settlement of the rating question? 


in Scotland, 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): sty right honourable Friend 
requests me to answer this Question. 
The Government do intend to make a 
proposal to Parliament on the subject, 
but the decision as to what the precise 
terms of the proposal shall be is not 
rendered more easy by the fact that the 
Royal Commission have not made any 
recommendation as to the means by 
which what is universally admitted to 
be a grievance should be remedied. 


Mr. LEIGHTON (Shropshire, Oswes- 
try): Can my right honourable Friend 
say whether the Government proposes to 
give any relief in the case of tithe rent- 
charge or funds applied to scholastic or 
hospital purposes ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I think perhaps any Questions 
as to the details of the Government pro- 
posal should be deferred until the Mea- 
sure is produced. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN SCOTLAND. 


Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh): I beg 
tu ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster-General, 
whether, in the event of Christmas Day 
and New Year’s Day falling due on 
Sunday, the statutory public holidays in 
Scotland are held on the Mondays fol- 
lowing; and, if so, why Monday, 26th 
December, was not recognised as Christ- 
mas holiday in Scotland last year? 


due FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 tue 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansvury, Pres- 
ton): In Scotland, as in England and 
Ireland, six public holidays are observed 
by the Post Office. In England and Ire- 
land these days are Christmas Day and 
Good Friday, and four Bank Holidays. In 
Scotland they are Christmas Day and 
New Year’s Day, or January 2nd when 
New Year’s Day falls on a Sunday, and 
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other days not exceeding four proclaimed 
by the public authorities. At offices in 
Scotland where the staff had not already 
received four holidays corresponding to 


the four Bank Holidays in England and|}. 


Ireland, Monday, December 26th, was 
counted as a Public Holiday, and paid 
for extra at the authorised rate. But 
at offices where the staff had already re- 
ceived four such holidays, Monday, De- 
cember 26th, was treated as an ordinary 
day. Under any other arrangement the 
staff in Scotland would have received 
more favourable treatment than the staff 
in other parts of the United Kingdom. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of the Treasury 
whether arrangements have been made, 
as promised last Session, to distribute 
free copies of the “ Debates” from day 
to day to such Members who desire to 
have them ; and if so, what steps are 
necessary in order to procure them ? 


Mr. HANBURY: No such promise was 
given last Session. It is, however, pro- 
posed to arrange as an experiment to 
issue copies of the “ Debates” to such 
Members as specially apply for them by 
signing the pink paper in each case. 


Mr. LOUGH : Daily ? 


Mr. HANBURY: Yes. 


NEW ROYAL YACHT. 

Mr. WILLIAM ALLAN (Gateshead) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty if he could state to the House 
what are the dimensions of the new 
Royal Yacht building at Pembroke Dock- 
yard, and what is to be her indicated 
horse-power ; whether paddle or screw 
engines are to be fitted; and what type 
of boiler is to be employed for the 
generation of steam ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY: The dimensions of the new 
Royal Yacht are: Length between per- 
pendiculars, 380 feet; breadth, 50 feet ; 
displacement, 4,700 tons; indicated 
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horse-power, 11,000. Twin-screw engines 
have been adopted. Steam will be sup- 
plied by Belleville boilers, fitted with 
economisers. 


BRITISH TRADE WITH MADAGASCAR. 
Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport): I beg to 

ask the President of the Board of Trade 

if he will state the value of British ex- 


ports to Madagascar during each quarter 
of the years 1897 and 1898? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE: The values of the exports of 
British and Irish produce from the 
United Kingdom to Madagascar during 
the four quarters of 1897 were £34,105, 
£74,617, £34,770, and £15,118 respec- 
tively. In 1898 the corresponding totals 
were £9,681, £7,773, £10,987, and 
£6,152. These figures have already 
been published in the Monthly Accounts 
of Trade and Navigation for April, July, 
and October, 1898, and January, 1899, 
which are accessible to the honourable 
Member. 


ENNIS PRISON. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
East): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether it is intended to reopen Ennis 
Prison ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The prison 
at Ennis, which has latterly been used 
as a lock-up, is no longer to be used as 
such, but will be adapted to the purposes 
of a State Inebriate Reformatory under 
the provisions of the Act of last year. 


DISTRESS IN ENNIS. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware that 
great distress exists in the town of Ennis 
from want of employment ; and whether 
it is the intention of the Irish Govern- 
ment to take any steps in the matter? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am in- 
formed that there is little, if any, desti- 
tution of an exceptional kind in the 
town of Ennis, and certainly none that 
cannot easily be relieved by means of the 
existing Poor Laws. The answer to the 
second paragraph is in the negative. 


Alleged Jury Packing 


THE WATERFORD ETC., RAILWAY. 
COMPANY AND THEIR EMPLOYEES. 
Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade if his attention has been called 
to the recent letter issued by the 
Directors of the Waterford, Limerick, 
and Western Railway Company to their 
employees in the railway workshops at 
Limerick, charging the employees 
with a breach of discipline in 
taking part with other citizens in 
opposing the amalgamation of the 
Waterford, Limerick, and Western Rail- 
way Company with the Great Southern 
and Western Railway Company, and 
threatening them with serious conse- 
quences if their action be repeated ; and 
whether the Board of Trade can in any 
way interfere to stop such attempts on 
the part of the railway directors to pre- 
vent the exercise by their employees of 
their rights as citizens in opposing 
Private Bills before Parliament ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD oF 
TRADE: No, Sir, the Board of Trade 
cannot interfere in this matter. I 
think the proceedings of the employees 
were ill-advised, but I hope the conse- 
quences anticipated by the honourable 
Gentleman will not follow. 


Mr. J. REDMOND: As the right 
honourable Gentleman has given his 
opinion about the acts of the employees 
will he say whether he does not think 
that the act of the directors in threaten- 
ing these men with penalties if they 
opposed a Bill before Parliament was 
not also ill-advised? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tus BOARD oF 
TRADE: I think for employees of a rail- 
way company to meet and state that 
they are going to oppose a Bill brought 
in by the railway company is a course 
not likely to lead to the efficiency of 
railway administration, and I think the 
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railway directors were quite justified in 
expressing their opinion upon such a pro- 
ceeding. 


Mr. J. REDMOND: Were they 
justified in threatening to dismiss men if 
they opposed a Bill before Parliament! 


Tue PRESIDENT or tuz BOARD or 
TRADE: I think any man would be 
perfectly justified in oposing a Bill in his 
private capacity, but I think the direc 
tors were quite justified—I do not know 
exactly what the directors said to the 
men—but I think they were quite 
justified in expressing their disapproba- 
tion of such proceedings as are referred 
to +in the Question of the honourable 
Gentleman. 


Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): 
Are we to understand that the Board of 
Trade are in favour of intimidating the 
workmen ? 


Me. P. O'BRIEN: I wish to ask, was 
it action to be taken by the men in 
their private or in some other capacity 
that was complained of by the directors? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tur BOARD oF 
TRADE: I have no knowledge other 
than that conveyed in the Question. I 
have already expressed the views I hold 
on that. 


ALLEGED JURY PACKING IN IRELAND. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask Mr. At- 
torney-General for Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the proceed- 
ings at the last Winter Assizes held in 
Cork, when on the trial of four men, 
Thomas and John Culligan, John Hanna- 
han, and John Riddan, who were charged 
with wounding Daniel Ryan, near 
Crusheen, county Clare, not less than 29 
gentlemen of the jury panel were 
ordered to stand by; and, was this pro- 
ceeding on the part of the Crown Prose- 
cutor adopted with the sanction of the 
Attorney-General ; and, if so, what rea 
son is put forward for challenging this 
large number of jurors? 


Mr. ATKINSON: The prisoners men- 
tioned were tried twice. On the first 
trial the jury disagreed. On the second 
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trial 28 jurors, not 29, were ordered to 
stand aside ; this included several jurors 
who had served on the first jury. In 
addition, there was every reason to 
believe that jurors had been extensively 
canvassed in this and other cases from 
the county Clare. The Crown Solicitor, 
in setting aside the jurors, acted in con- 
formity with the directions contained in 
the Circular of February, 1894, ad- 
dressed by the late Government to 
Crown Solicitors, issued by the late 
Government. No special instructions 
were issued by me in the matter. The 
jurors were set aside because the Crown 
Solicitor had reason to believe that, if 
sworn, they would not be likely to ov 
an impartial verdict. 


Mr. FLYNN: Are we to understand 
that this invidious practice of jury pack- 
ing will be continued? 


[No reply.] 


Mr. REDMOND: Will the right 
honourable Gentleman state the reasons 
for believing that these men were not 
capable of giving an impartial verdict if 
sworn to do so? Does he know of any 
case in England where 29 jurors have 
been ordered to stand aside? 


Mr. ATKINSON: 
add to my answer. 
reasons. 


I have nothing to 
I cannot give the 


Mr. W. REDMOND: Is the right 
honourable Gentleman aware that the 
ordering of a large number of jurors to 
stand aside causes a widespread belief 
amongst the people that justice is not 
done ? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
is arguing upon the Question. 


That 


Mr. FLYNN: What ground has the 
right honourable Gentleman for believing 
that the jurors had been canvassed ? 
My personal information is that no such 
canvassing took place. 


Dr. TANNER: The right honourable 
Gentleman has not given us the meason 
for challenging this large number of 
jurors. 


[No reply.] 
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CASE OF MICHAEL MINOGUE. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask Mr. At- 
torney-General for Ireland whether he 
is aware that at the last Winter Assizes 
held in Cork, Michael Minogue, a young 
lad 15 years of age, indicted for posting 
a threatening notice,. was put on his 
trial a second time, the jury having dis- 
agreed on the first occasion; and, were 
these proceedings taken with the con- 
currence of the Law Advisers of the 
Crown in Ireland? 


Mr. ATKINSON: It is the fact that 
the prisoner referred to, who was, as I 
am informed, 17, and not 15, years of 
age, was put on his trial a second time, 
as it has never been understood that the 
age of a prisoner protects him from a 
second investigation of the charge 
against him. The answer to the second 
paragraph is in the affirmative. 


Mr. FLYNN: In this case, also, were 
not a large number of jurors ordered to 
stand aside, as in the case mentioned in 
the last Question ? 


Mr. ATKINSON: 
aware of. 


Not that I am 


Mr. W. REDMOND: I call it a scan- 
dalous practice. 


LEVENSHULME EDUCATIONAL 
DISPUTE. 

Mr. CHANNING: I beg to ask the 
Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, whether, in reply 
to an application from the parents of 
40 children at Levenshulme, near Man- 
chester, to have free places for these 
children, the Education Department has 
directed the parents to send their child- 
ren to the Roman Catholic school, 
although these parents were Protestants ; 
whether, in the case of the Board schools 
at Barrowford, some time ago, the De- 
partment informed the School Board that 
Roman Catholic parents were not to 
send their children for free places at the 
Board school, because it was not suitable 
for them; and, whether he will state to 
the House what are the regulations of 
the Department which justify this differ- 
ent treatment of Protestant and Roman 
Catholic children ? 
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Tue VICE-PRESIDENT or tus COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCATION 
(Sir J. Gorst, Cambridge University) : 
The answers to paragraphs (1) and (2) are 
in the negative. There are no such 
regulations as those asked for in the 
third paragraph. 


Mr. CHANNING: I shall put a further 
Question on this. 


BURNHAM NATIONAL SCHOOL. 

Mr. CHANNING: I beg to ask the 
Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the action of the 
Vicar of Burnham, Bucks, in compelling 
the children of the Nationa] School to 
march in procession into church and 
witness the. celebration of the Holy 
Communion with the ritual of the Roman 
Mass on the Feast of the Purification of 
the Virgin Mary; whether he is aware 
that a number of parents have objected 
to their children being compelled to 
attend this service ; and whether he will 
warn the Vicar and Managers that the 
grant will be withdrawn if such practices 
are persisted in? 


Si J. GORST: The Committee of 
Council are not aware of the facts stated 
in the first paragraph. No complaints 
have reached the Education Department. 


Mr. CHANNING: I shall repeat the 
Question. 


OFFICERS’ EXPENSES TO INDIA. 

GrenERAL RUSSELL (Cheltenham): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State fur 
India whether the Government have 
come to any decision regarding the re- 
payment of their travelling expenses t» 
officers who were on leave at home cu 
the recent outbreak of hostilities on the 
North-West Frontier of India, and who 
were obliged to rejoin their regim nts 
and to take part in the campaign? , 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Gzorcz Hamitron, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): It has been decided to 
maintain the rule under which passayes 
are granted only to those officers who 
are recalled from leave by the (rovern- 
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ment of India or the Commanderin. 
Chief in India. As regards officers who 
rejoined their regiments irom leave 
during the recent campaign ia India, 
the Commander-in-Chief has been askej 
to represent any specific case which he 
deems deserving of special consideration, 


BRITISH TRADE IN MADAGASCAR. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I heg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether any, and, if 80, 
what steps have been taken to restore to 
British commerce in Madagascar the 
most favoured nation treatment, and 
to enforce the stipulation that the duty 
upon British imports shall never exceed 
an ad valorem duty of 10 per cent. ; and 
whether these privileges to British com- 
merce are not only secured to this 
country by treaty, but also confirmed by 
France when she took over the Protec 
torate of Madagascar } 


Mr. BRODRICK: The fullest informa 
tion on all the points raised is contained 
in the Madagascar Blue Book, recently 
laid before Parliament, and I am unable 
to supplement that Paper by any more 
recent information. 


COAL FOR THE NAVY. 


Mr. FIRBANK (Hull, E.): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty if 
Russian naval experiments have yielded 
good results with briquettes instead of 
coal; is there a dense objectionable 
smoke emitted by the fuel; and is 
an Admiralty Committee now investigat- 
ing the entire question of patent fuel, 
and when will its labours be concluded! 


Tue FIRST LORD or tas ADMI- 
RALTY: The results obtained on the 
trials of Russian vessels are not authori- 
tatively known. Some kinds of briquette 
fuel emit dense smoke ; other kinds emit 
comparatively little smoke. A Depart- 
mental Committee is making inquiry 
into the qualities of various kinds of 
briquette fuel, but no date can be stated 
when the investigation will be concluded, 
as exhaustive trials are contemplated. 
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WEI-HAI-WEI. 
Mr. FIRBANK: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether, in 
view of the fact that Wei-Hai-Wei is 
without cable communicaton with the 
Admiralty or Hong Kong, and that 
there is constant risk of interruption by 
Jand telegraph, the Government ‘will 
consider the desirability of laying a cable 
from Shanghai to Wei-Hai-Wei! 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY: The important subject of tele- 
graphic communication with Wei-Hai- 
Wei has not escaped the attention of 
Her Majesty's Government, but I have 
no authority as yet for making a state- 
ment on the subject. 


POSTAGE RATES FOR PERIODICALS. 
Mr. HEDDERWICK (Wick Burghs) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster- 
General, if he will consider whether a 
wmiform halfpenny postage rate for all 
periodicals in this country, with some 
weight limit between two ounces and 
five pounds, might be adopted without 
loss to the revenues of the Post Office 
Department ? 


Mr. HANBURY: Even if a weight 
limit, say of eight ounces, could be im- 
posed, the admission of all periodicals 
within that weight to the privilege of 
the halfpenny rate, irrespetcive of fre- 
quency of issue or of the nature of the 
contents, could not be conceded without 
extending the concession to books and 
publications of every kind, and the loss 
to the revenue which such a measure 
would involve would be enormous. The 
whole question was considered by the 
Postage Rates Committee, to whose 
report I referred the honourable Men-ber 
inreply to his Question of Friday last. 


BOUNTY-FED SUGAR IN INDIA. 


Sm SEYMOUR KING (Hull, Central) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether he is aware that the im- 
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ports into India of bounty-fed sugar are 
seriously affecting the refining industry 
and reducing the cultivation of the sugar 
plant, and consequently the revenues of 
the Government of India; whether he 
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expects to be able to lay upon the Table 
at an early date the results of the in- 
quiries now being carried on by the 
Indian Government as to the extent and 
effects of the competition of bounty-fed 
sugar in India; and what steps the 
Government of India propose to take to 
prevent the destruction of the industry ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I have been for some time past 
in communication with the Government 
of India upon the subject of the Question 
of my honourable Friend, but our cor- 
respondence has not yet arrived at a 
point which enables me to publish it. 


INDIAN STAFF CORPS. 

Srr SEYMOUR KING: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India whether 
he will lay upon the Table a copy of 
any further correspondence which has 
passed between the Government of 
India, the India Office, and the Home 
military authorities on the subject of 
the retardation of promotion in the 
Indian Staff Corps? 


Tne SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I have no objection to lay upon 
the Table of the House the further cor- 
respondence regarding promotions in the 
Staff Corps, if my honourable Friend 
will move for it. 


INDIAN COOLIES AT REUNION. 

Str SEYMOUR KING: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India whether 
the proposed Convention with France as 
to the immigration of Indian coolies 
into Réunion has been ratified; and, if 
so, whether he will lay a copy of it upon 
the Table of the House? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 


INDIA: The matter is still under the 
consideration of the French Government. 


FISH OIL SYNDICATE AND VOLENITE 
COMPANY. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether his 
attention has been drawn to the pro- 
ceedings of the Fish Oil Syndicate and 
Volenite Company directors; and 
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whether, under the existing Companies 
Act, he can cause an inquiry to be in- 
stituted respecting those operations? 


Company 


Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD or 
TRADE: The Board of Trade have no 
authority on their own initiative to in- 
stitute any such inquiry as that sug- 
gested. 


HOUSE TENURE ABROAD. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the continuation of Reports 
(Commercial, No. 36, 1884) by Her 
Majesty's representatives abroad on the 
system of tenure of dwelling-houses in 
the countries in which they reside is 
being prosecuted, as ordered by the 
House last Session; and when the 
Report may be expected? 


Mr. BRODRICK: All the Reports 
have been received, and are now in 
course of preparation to be laid before 
the House. 


WAGES IN THE ELECTRICAL DEPART- 
MENT OF THE HOUSES OF PAR- 
LIAMENT. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether the 
electrical department of the Houses of 
Parliament has refused to pay and 
observe the conditions that are recog- 
nised and current outside; and whether 
an employee was discharged because he 
asked for the current rate of pay? 


Mr. AKERS DOUGLAS: The answer 
to the first paragraph of the honourable 
Member’s Question is in the negative. 
With regard to the second portion, I 
cannot find that any employee at the 
Houses of Parliament was discharged on 
the grounds stated; but one employee, 
working for a contractor under the 
Office of Works in electric lighting at 
St. Stephen’s House, was recently dis- 
charged on account of the unsatisfactory 
quality of his work, but not for the 
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Law. 


ENNISKILLEN POST OFFICE. 
Mr. JORDAN (Fermanagh, S.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster-General, 
can he state if the Board of Works have 
yet finished the plans of the new post 
office for Enniskillen, or what steps 
have been taken by the Department to- 
wards its erection. 


Mr. HANBURY: The Board of Public 
Works have not yet completed the final 
plans for the new head post office at 
Enniskillen, but the Board are making 
provision in their estimates for com- 
mencing the work of erection during the 
ensuing financial year. 


COMPANY LAW. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask Mr. Attor- 
ney-General whether he is aware that, 
owing to the fact that, under the Com- 
panies Act of 1862 (s. 69), it is provided 
that a meeting of shareholders shall be 
held at least once a year, but no penalty 
is mentioned for non-compliance with 
this provision, in the case of several 
companies meetings are not held once a 
year, and the shareholders are at the 
mercy of the directors; and whether he 
will recommend such an amendment of 
the Act as will provide a penalty for 
non-compliance with the section re- 
ferred to? 


Tue ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): It is true that 
there is no penalty for non-compliance 
with the provisions of section 49, but 
penalties can be enforced because, by 
section 26, annual returns have to be 
made subject to a penalty, and it has 
been decided that the fact that no 
meetings have been held affords no 
answer to proceedings for penalties. Sug- 
gestions for amending the law in this re- 
spect have alreafly been considered by the 
committees who have been investigating 
the provisions of the Companies Acts, 
and I have no doubt the honourable 
Member will have an opportunity during 
the present Session of proposing some 
amendments of the law. 
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THE DEATH SENTENCE. 


Mr. MacNEILL (Donegal, Smith): I 
beg to ask Mr. Attorney-General whether 
his attention has been directed to the 
grave defect in the Criminal Law where- 
by, under the provisions of 24 and 25 
vic., ¢. 100, 8. 2, the Court is compelled 
to pronounce sentence of death upon 
every conviction of murder, and conse- 
quently in cases such as “ Regina v. 
Wark,” in which the circumstances pre- 
clude the possibility of the infliction of 
the death penalty ; and whether, having 
regard to the fact that from 1824 till 
i861 the sentence of death was not pro- 
nounced but simply recorded in cases in 
which there was a certainty that the 
death penalty would not be inflicted, the 
Goverument will introduce legislation 
by which the Court will have the 
discretion, in cases of conviction for 
murder, of either pronouncing the 
sentence of death or of merely record- 
ing that sentence? 


Toe ATTORNEY-GENERAL: I am 
fully alive to the objections which exist 
to the pronouncement of the sentence of 
death under circumstances in which 
there is no reasonable probability of the 
sentence being carried into effect. The 
matter is one of very great importance, 
and I must ask my honourable and 
learned Friend to address any further 
question to my right honourable Friend 
the Home Secretary. 


NORTH SEA FISHERIES. 

Mr. HEDDERWICK (Wick Burgh): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have received an invitation from the 
Government of Sweden to co-operate 
with the North Sea Powers in a 


systematic and _ scientific investiga- 
tin of the North Atlantic and 
North Sea with a view to the 


ultimate adoption of international regu- 
lations in the interests of the fisheries 
ia those seas ; and what answer, if any, 
has been returned by Her Majesty’s 
Government ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or rat TREA- 
SURY: Her Majesty’s Government have 
been invited by the Swedish Government 
io co-operate with them and with the 
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Governments of Germany, Denmark, 
and Holland in a scheme of scientific 
investigation of the North Sea and the 
Baltic, with special reference to fish 
life and fishing interests. Her Majesty’s 
Government have accepted the invitation 
and are using their best efforts to secure 
a meeting of the proposed Conference in 
the early spring. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUOR IN 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury if it was in 
pursuance of any Order or Resolution of 
this House, or by direction of the 
Treasury, that Mr. Attorney-General ap- 
peared before the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in the case stated by justices in 
the matter of a servant connected with 
the refreshment department of this 
House; whether Mr. Attorney-General 
was directed by the Government to 
acknowledge the jurisdiction of the 
Queen’s Bench in this matter ; and what 
are the precedents for this House sub- 
mitting itself to the jurisdiction of the 
Queen’s Bench by the appearance of Mr. 
Attorney-General to defend its privi- 
leges before the Courts? 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: It has been the invariable prac- 
tice for the Treasury, on the instruction 
of the Government of the day, to defend 
the employees of the House in the case 
of legal proceedings brought against 
them in the discharge of their duties. 
In accordance with this practice the 
Attorney-General was instructed by the 
Treasury Solicitor to appear before the 
Court of Queen’s Bench in the case re- 
ferred to. No question of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Queen’s: Bench Division 
could be raised in the case as the sum- 
mons was for a personal offence, and no 
submission to the jurisdiction of the 
Court was mage by the Attorney- 
General in any way. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE ADDRESS. 

Sm JOHN MACLURE (Lancashire, 
Stretford): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether in view of the 
considerable number of Amendments of 
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which notice is given upon the Address, 
the difference of importance in regard 
to them, and the necessary limitation 
of time that can be devoted to the dis- 
cussion upon it, and the Amendments, 
it would be desirable that those which 
50 Members have signified they are 
desirous should be submitted to the 
House could not have precedence? 


Address in 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): In connec- 
tion with that Question I should like to 
ask you, Mr. Speaker, to inform the 
House what is the rule of the order now 
in force with regard to the precedence 
of Amendments to the Address. 


_ Mr. SPEAKER: The only rule is that 
whoever may catch my eye is called 
upon; that is the only rule. My prac- 
tice is to follow mainly the order of the 
Amendments set down on the Paper. I 
am not bound to follow that order, but 
in following it I use my own discretion. 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: In answer to the Question put 
by my honourable Friend, I presume his 
object is to confine, as far as possible, 
the Debates on the Address to impor- 
tant controversial subjects and _ to 
general matters having some special 
reference to the situation at the 
moment. I am sure that I, at any rate, 
heartily sympathise with him in that 
object, and I regret that the House has 
so far departed from tradition in this 
matter. But I do not think the par- 
ticular scheme proposed would have the 
effect of carrying out his and my object. 


SIERRA LEONE. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he can give the House any 
information as to the reason for, and the 
result of, the recent Military operations 
in the Protectorate of Sierra Leone, 
directed against Bey Burai; and when 
he will be able to lay upon the Table 
the Report of Sir David Chalmers in 
regard to the circumstances which led 
to the disturbances which took place last 
‘ear in the Protectorate, and in regard 

the state of affairs in the Protce- 
* generally? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tus 
COLONIES (Mr. J. Cuamperuary, Bir. 
mingham, W.): Sir D. Chalmers’ 
Report will have to be submitted to the 
Governor for his observations. As Sir 
F, Cardew will be in this country on 
leave in a week or two I hope that there 
will be little delay in completing the 
consideration of the Report, after which 
it will be immediately presented to 
Parliament with Sir E. Cardew’s 
observations. Meanwhile, it is not 
possible for me to express any opinion at 
present as to the cause of the disturb- 
ances or the reasons for the operations 
against Bey Burai. But I am glad to 
say that by the latest advices the 
country was tranquil, a general amnesty 
had been proclaimed, trade was 
rapidly improving, and the Hut Tax was 
being collected without any difficulty. 


Mr. DAVITT: Will this 
amnesty include Bey Burai? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tne 
COLONIES: He is not at present 
charged with anything except general 
participation in the rebellion. 


Mr. DAVITT: He is under arrest, is 
he not? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
COLONIES: Yes, at present, but the 
future disposition of him is still under 
consideration, and will depend in some 
measure upon the Report. 


general 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


Firtu Day. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question (7th February), 
“That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, as followeth— 


“Most Gracious Sovereign, 

“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in 





Parliament assembled, beg leave to offer our 
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humble thanks to Your Majesty for the 
Gracious Speech which Your Majesty has 
addressed to both Houses of Parliament ”’— 
(Captain Bagot)— 


Main Question again proposed. 


Debate resumed. 


WELSH INTERESTS. 
Another Amendment proposed, at the 
end of the Question, to add the words— 


“And we humbly express our regret that 
no reference is made in your Majesty’s 
Speech to questions specially aiecting the 
interests of the people of Wales.”"—/Mr. 
Herbert Lewis.) 


*Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs): The situation which I 
described to the House at the _ be- 
ginning of last Session, when I 
moved an Amendment in the same 
terms, has not altered, and another 
year of delay has made it more necessary 
than ever to draw attention to the neglect 
by Parliament of the reforms which are 
demanded by the people of Wales. Last 
year the Leader of the House opposed 
this Amendment on the ground that it 
was based on the fallacy that Wales re- 
ceived no benefit from legislation passed 
for Great Britain. That is a complete 
misconception of our argument and posi- 
tion. We did not say that legislation 
passed for Great Britain does not apply 
to Wales. What we say is that much of 
the legislation that is acceptable to 
England is neither asked for nor needed 
by Wales; that much of it is strongly 
repudiated by Wales. Wales is ripe 


for the settlement of many ques- 
tions which England is not ready 
to accept, and what we ask is that 


our country should be exempted from 
legislation which she detests, and that 
she shall have a moderate share of 
the legislation for which she asks. To 
this question it is impossible to make the 
reply that Wales cannot be separately 
dealt with, and, indeed, that line was not 
taken by the Government in the Debate 
of last Session. The Leader of the House 
said— 


“No doubt there are times and occasions 
kee : 5g 
when legislation for one fraction of the United 
Kingdom is alone to be desired.” 


VOL. LXVI. 
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And the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


said-—— 


Gracious Speech. 


“TI do recognise, as Parliament has alread 

recognised, that the circumstances of people 
who live in Wales are in some respects peculiar 
and different from those of people who live in 
the rest of England, and that they require to 
be dealt with in certain matters very differ- 
ently. That is a principle which I accept, but 
you cannot do everything at once. We will 
endeavour, as far as we can, to meet those 
necessities as far as time permits, but it is im- 
possible for us to describe every proposal that 
is under our consideration, or every matter 
with which we may hope to deal, within the 
limits of Htr Majesty’s Speech.” . 


That is clearly an acceptance of the 
principle for which we contend—the 
right of Wales to separate treatment, 
and a promise to take action upon that 
principle. Nobody now doubts that Par- 
liament not only has the right, but that 
the duty rests upon it, to make such legis- 
lative changes as the special circum-- 
stances of Wales may require. Let me 
instance two Acts of Parliament, one 
passed by a Liberal, the other by a Con- 
scrvalive Government. They relate to 
subjects so contentious as Temperance 
Reform «and Education. The Welsh 
Sunday Closing Act was passed under 
Mr. Gladsione’s Government of 1880. 
The Welsh Intermediate Education Act 
became law under Lord Salisbury’s 
Government cf 1886. Those two sta- 
tutes alone have placed the claims of 
Wales to separate treatment, as and 
when occasion may arise, upon an im- 
pregnable basis. But those two pieces 
of legislation have not exhausted the 
needs of Wales to separate treatment. 
Sunday Closing is only a part, and a small 
part, of Temperance Reform. - Interme- 
diate Education is only one phase of a 
great subject. Acts of Parliament re- 
lating to Temperance and Education 
have been passed for Wales because that 
country is riper than other parts of the 
country for legislation of that kind ; and 
in all questions which relate to religious 
equality, education, temperance, and 
land reform, you will find that Wales is 
permanently ahead of England. That is 
conclusively proved by the state of its 
rcpresentation in the present and every 
preceding Parliament since 1868. But 
the line taken by the present Govern- 
ment with regard to contentious ques- 
tions amounts to saying, “If you can- 
not get what you want, wait until 
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another Government comes into power. 
It is not our business to promote tem- 
perance reform, land reform, or religious 
equality.” But that is not a sufficient 
reply, because, while the present Govern- 
ment has not the will to carry out these 
reforms, a Liberal Government, under 
the present constitution, has not the 
power to pass them. Even a Liberal 
Government, commanding a clear and 
strong majority in the House of Com- 
mons, would be perpetually confronted 
by a Chamber whose one object, when a 
Liberal Government ia in office, is not to 
decide judicially upon the questions that 
may be submitted to it, but to play a 
party game. It may be true that when 
England has really set her heart upon 
carrying a great reform the House of 
Lord does not dare to stand in the way ; 
but that Chamber does not care a rap 
whether it offends Wales or not. Lord 
James of Hereford said the other day 
that the House of Lords would bow to 
the will of the democracy when that will 
wig clearly ascertained. If that is so, 
why should not that rule apply to the 
Welsh democracy when they asked for 
reforms which relate to Wales alone, 
and do not impair the integrity of the 
United Kingdom? The moral, so far as 
Wales is concerned, is perfectly clear. 
Her voting strength may be small, but, 
such as it is, it will always be cast into 
the scale against that continued injus- 
tice, and she will not readily forget the 
means by which her education schemes 
have been mutilated, and Measures, in 
which she as a Nonconformist country is 
deeply interested, have been frustrated ; 
nor the readiness with which the House 
of Lords will pass any Measure to which 
Wales objects, no matter how strongly 
that objection may be expressed in the 
only constitutional way open to her. The 
Government know perfectly well what. 
are the demands which Wales has put for- 
ward. I shall only run over them briefly 
in order to show the importance of the 
subjects with which they are concerned, 
and the practically unchanging support 
given to them by the Welsh people. The 
first is the demand for Disestablishment. 
If the Government think that that de- 
mand is dying away they are greatly 
mistaken. It gathers strength as time 
goes on. Whatever may be said to the 
contrary, there is now, for a variety of 
reasons, on the part of both Clergy and 


Mr. H. Lewis. 
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Laity in Wales, less hostility to Dises- 
tablishment than they formerly enter- 
tained. The feeling in favour of Church 
reform, and of giving the Laity their 
rightful place in the government of the 
Church, is so strong that many of the 
best and soundest Churchmen are ready 
to welcome it, even if it comes through 
the portals of Disestablishment. There 
are honourable Members on the other 
side of the House who are able to speak 
better than I can of the happy results of 
Disestablishment in Ireland—a Measure 
that was strongly supported by the pre- 
sent Archbishop of Canterbury. Church- 
men are looking at the matter in a new 
light, and are beginning to realise that 
the Measure they so much fear may prove 
to be not only the bestowal of a tardy 
and long-delayed act of justice to Non- 
conformists, but a great spiritual bless- 
ing to the Church herself. The demand 
for Disestablishment represents the 
steady and permanent conviction and re- 
solve of the great majority of the Welsh 
people. As a_ political question in 
Wales it continues to overshadow every 
other, and Wales will continue to agi- 
tate for it in and out of season until she 
receives the act of justice which was 
granted to Ireland with such happy ‘ve- 
sults in 1868. Closely allied to the ques- 
tion of religious equality is the subject 
of elementary education. How has 
Wales been treated in this respect? 
Against her will, against the emphatic 
protests of the great majority of the 
people and their representatives in Par- 
liament. The Established Church in 
Wales has been further established and 
endowed in the present Parliament ky 
a grant to what are termed Voluntary 
schools. I make no comment upon that 
Measure as affecting England, but as re- 
gards Wales. The Ministry must by this 
time be convinced that. the treatment 
which has been accorded to their country 
in educational matters has been deeply 
resented by the people. The First Lord 
of the Treasury must have recollected the 
strenuous opposition to that Bill which 
came from the Welsh Members, and that 
was only a faithful reflex of the feeling 
amongst the Welsh constituencies upon 
the subject. What we ask is that the 
public who contributed so largely to the 
maintenance of these schools should have 
some local representative control of 
them. We may not be able to expect 
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any help in that direction from the pre- 
sent Parliament, but we have a right to 
make a protest against the continuance 
of the present injustice in Wales, which 
has never accepted the educational policy 
of the present Government. Wales has 
also her special position in regard to 
Temperance Reform. There is hardly a 
man in the House who has not admitted 
the necessity of Temperance Reform. 
The difficulty is to know in what direc- 
tion to move. Now, in Wales you have 
a country which knows her own mind on 
the subject—a country that offers itself 
ay an experimenting ground for Tem- 
perance Reform. If England is afraid 
to try it, let Wales have a chance. 
But, we are told, the Government 
can take no action until the Report 
of the Royal Commission has been 
laid upon the Table of the House. They 
ean do one thing before that report is 
made. Many years ago a Royal Commis- 
sion was appointed by a Conservative 
Government to inquire into the opera- 
tion of the Welsh Sunday Closing Act. 
That Commission was asked for by those 
who sought to destroy the Act ; but the 
Commission blessed instead of cursed 
it, and, after taking evidence in every 
part of Wales, issued a report recom- 
mending not only vhe continuance of 
that Act, but also its extension, and 
strengthening it in several important par- 
ticulars. Although a Bill based on the 
report of that Commission has been in- 
troduced into the House of Commons, 
every Session since then, nothing has 
been done to remove those defects in the 
Act. which can be easily remedied by 
levislation. I regret that the Govern- 
ment have not given even a promise to 
deal with that question, which, in view 
of the report of the Royal Commission, 
cught to be treated as a non-contentious 
question. Wales has also a land ques- 
tion, which occupies an exceptional posi- 
tien. I ask the special attention of the 
Government to it, because their respon- 
sibility is perfectly clear. When a Royal 
Commission is appointed, and when that 
Commission unanimously makes recom- 
mendations of a definite character, it is 
only right that the Government should 
either introduce a Bill to carry those re- 
commendations into effect, or should 
state specifically why they are not carried 
into law. Now, in this case the majority 
of the Royal Commission on Land in 
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Wales made certain recommendations 
which have been embodied in a Bill. 
That Bill was fully discussed in 1897, 
and the Government refused to accept it. 
But if they decline to go so far as the Bill 
brought in by Welsh Members sitting in 
opposition, will they not introduce a Bill 
based on the unanimous report of the 
Royal Commission? and, if not, why not? 
Ii is not enough to reply that the Govern- 
ment has promised to introduce a Bill 
for the amendment of the Land Law in 
England and Wales, because the very 
terms of the announcement show that it 
was to apply to the quitting and not to 
the sitting tenant, and the unanimous 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Land in Wales relate to the sit- 
ting as well as to the quitting tenant. I 
invite the Home Secretary to deal 
specifically with this question in his 
reply, and to say why the Government 
e:nnot bring in a Bill to deal with the 
unanimous recommendations of the 
Royal Commission. Now, these demands 
not merely occupy a small corner of the 
legislative field—they cover the greater 
part of the whole field of domestic poli- 
tics, and what we ask is that the special 
pesition of Wales in regard to legislation, 
as evidenced by the remarkable and per- 
manent disparity between her Parlia- 
mentary representation and that of 
England, should receive due considera- 
tion; that Measures which she hates, 
like the Voluntary Schools Bill, should 
not be forced upon her; and that some 
portion, at any rate, of her claims should 
be recognised, even if those claims should 
net altogether accord with those prevail- 
ing on the other side of the House. We 
have precedents in point. Supposing 
the land legislation for freland passed 
by the present Government had been in- 
troduced by a Liberal Government, does 
anyone doubt for a moment that it would 
not have called forth the bitterest oppo- 
sition from the Conservative Party? The 
Irish landlords would not have been left 
alone in the fight. The Government 
legislated for Ireland against the wishes 
of the minority. Why should they not 
legislate for Wales, if need be, against 
the wishes of the minority? If the 


Government is determined to prevent 
Wales from having her desires carried 
into effect in regard to those great 
contentious questions to which I have re- 
ferred, what of the non-contentious ques- 
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tions to which reference was made in the 
Debate of last year? The honourable 
Member for Swansea seconded my appeal 
to the Government to give Wales a Mea- 
sure dealing with Private Bill legisla- 
tion. A Bill of that character relating 
to Scotland was mentioned in the Quecn’s 
Speech. I am glad of it. I congratulate 
the Scotch Members on the recognition 
of the principle, and hope the Bill to be 
introduced will be framed in accord- 
ance with their wishes. But although 
the case of Wales for Private Bill legisla- 
tion has not been put forward as strongly 
as that of Scotland, it is a remarkable 
fact—one perhaps not generally known 
—that the number of Private Bills 
from Wales is larger than that of Scot- 
land. For example, in 1897 there were 
23 Private Bills from Wales and only 9 
from Scotland. Will the Government 
not give Wales a Bill carrying out the 
same principle—a Bill settled by ihe 
Government in consultation with tke 
Welsh Members? It is a very small and 
a very reasonable request to make, and 
if it be not granted we can only infer that 
the Government have no effective desire 
to promote in Wales those great munici- 
pal and commercial interests which the 
passage of a Bill of this character would 
materially assist. But if the Government 
feel they cannot help Wales in legisla- 
tion, we ask that something should be 
dene in the way of administration. For 
many years we have asked that Wales 
‘should have her due share of the Museum 
Grants of the United Kingdom. She gets 
practically nothing now, although she 
Las striven hard to complete her system 
ot education. Every county in Wales 
has rated itself; the Local Taxation 
Grant has been devoted to that purpose ; 
a great host of individuals, from the 
highest to the humblest, have taxed their 
private resources to establish the 
National Colleges, to erect Intermediate 
Schools, to found scholarships, and 
to complete the fabric of education 
in Wales. All we ask is that the 
Government should, in regard to Museum 
Grants, treat Wales as they have 
treated Scotland and Ireland. We ask 
for no more, but we do not think it right 
that Wales should have less than her pro- 
pertionate share of the grant. The 
Museum Committee which sat last Ses- 
sion, within the limits of its reference, 
supported our recommendation 
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strongly. Wales suffers from every 
year of delay in this matter. Opportu- 


nities of acquiring valuable and interest- 
ing collections are being lost from year 
to year. The existence of a Museum, a 
Natienal Library, and a National Art 
Gallery would be a continual incentive to 
liberality on the part of the public ; and 
the need of national institutions of this 
character, like those established and 
maintained by the Imperial Government 
in Scotland and Ireland, is more keenly 
realised as time goes on. Last year we 
made an appeal to the Treasury on behalf 
of the Welsh University. We made the 
very modest request that the Welsh Uni- 
versity sould be supplied with the neces- 
sary funds to continue its work. To 
show how the University has grown, I 
may mention that in its first year 89 
students were matriculated, in its second 
year 216, and in its third year 425. It 
is a young but very flourishing institu- 
tion, which has done admirable educa- 
tional work for Wales, and is capable of 
doing more. The reply of the Treasury 
to cur appeal was to cut down the grant. 
To put it on the lowest and most mate- 
rial ground, the nation cannot afford this 
miserable parsimony, and when we com- 
pare it with the vast sums spent on the 
engines of war, it seems to me to be poli- 
tical folly to cripple and starve the means 
by which the men and women of Wales 
are equipped for leadership in the battle 
of life. I might compare the treatment 
accorded to Wales under the last Govern- 
ment and the present. Government in re- 
gard to matters of a purely nonconten- 
tious character, and that would show 
conclusively the generosity of the late 
Government towards Wales at a time of 
great financial stress, and the meanness 
of the present Government towards 
Wales when the Exchequer was over- 
flowing with money; but I shall only 
say, with reference to Welsh claims 
which involved a Parliamentary grant, 
that when the Local Government Bill of 
1888 was passing through the House, 
and the Welsh Members drew the atten- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to the unfairness of the financial arrange- 
ments as «ffecting Wales, they were met 
by a partial concession on the part of the 
Government; but we contend that a 
large balance, amounting to about 
£60,000 a year, is due to us, and that 
these educational grants, although pro- 
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portionately less than similar grants to 
Scotland and Ireland, are really only 
payments on account of what is due to 
Wales. To refer to another matter 
which comes within the sphere of admin- 
istration ; three years ago the Welsh 
Members asked for a Departmental Com- 
mittee to inquire in what way, and to 
what extent, the existing pier and har- 
bour accommodation on the coast of 
Wales might be improved. That request 
was backed by evidence which showed 
that such improvements were quite as 
necessary as the provision of light rail- 
ways. The Government are going to 
incur additional vast. expense upon the 
construction of new warships, but when 
are they going to spend anything upon 
haybours which will make it possible for 
a larger proportion of the population to 
make their living by the fishing indus- 
try, increasing the harvest of the sea, and 
providing the Navy with the best possible 
recruiting: ground? For a strong Navy 
men are now needed more than ships, and 
if a trivial part of the money required for 
ai enormous and extravagant naval 
building programme were spent in pro- 
viding better harbours for fishermen on 
the Welsh coast, and incidentally im- 
proving means of communication, much 
more good would be done. Another 
practical proposal which has been made, 
and made so far in vain, on behalf 
of Wales, is that portions of the Welsh 
mountains over which the Woods and 
Forests Department have certain rights, 
should be re-afforested. We contend 
that this would in the end be a 
source of profit to the nation, and a great 
alvantage to the commoners, who ought 
to receive fair compensation for any loss 
of interest. I am aware that this par- 
ticular reform is by no means free from 
d:fiiculty, but. the work can be done; it 
ought some day to be carried out, and the 
sooner a beginning is made the better. 
Another way in which the Government 
might help Wales is by transferring a 
large amount of work that may with 
great advantage be handed over by de- 
partments in Whitehall to a body repre- 
senting the Welsh County Councils. An 
attempt was made ten years ago to 
transfer a vast ainount of administrative 
business to the County Councils. That 
attempt was defeated by the Association 
of Municipal Corporations, which resented 
the proposed subjection of the non-Quar- 
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ter Sessions boroughs to the county coun- 
cils. But the devolution of business 
from Whitehall to a body representing 
the County Councils of Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire would hardly meet with the 
same opposition. The transfer of ad- 
iinistrative work to such a body would 
be no novelty in Wales. For some years 
past all the Welsh counties and county 
boroughs have, for educational pur- 
poses, been associated with other public 
bodies in one official body called the 
Central Board, to which important 
powers, which under ordinary circum- 
stances would be exercised by the Charity 
Commissioners and fhe Treasury, have 
been transferred. Moreover, the Welsh 
County Councils have repeat-dly asked 
for the transfer of departmental powers 
to a body representing Wales as a whole, 
and conferences of the Welsh County 
Ceuncils have been held with that object. 
We admit the favourable attitude of 
the Government, but we should be glad 
to see some practical step taken in that 
direction. But no matter how small the 
request made by Welsh Members of both 
parties in relation to noncontentious 
matters of administration, whether a 
quartering on the Royal Standard, or 
a place on the coinage, or anything else, 
not one of them has been granted. The 
Welsh Members do not ask for any- 
thing unreasonable. We admit, in the 
words of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that the Government cannot do 
everything at once. We simply point to 
the fact that three Sessions have passed 
by, that the programme of the fourth 
Session is before us, that the present Par- 
liament will before long be among the 
things of the past, and that nothing has 
been done to satisfy the special demands 
of Wales. Our request—and I cannot 
conceive one more reasonable in cha- 
racter—is that year by year Parliament 
by legislation, and the Government by 
administrative action, should do some- 
thing to carry out the true fune- 
tion of the Government which is 
tc give to each part of the 
United Kingdom, subject to whatever 
reasonable limitations and restrictions 
may be required by the common good, 
those reforms which each constituent 
part of the United Kingdom clearly re- 
quires. We ask that that rule should be 
proportionately applied to Wales as it 
is applied to other parts of the kingdom. 
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When the right honourable Gentleman 
comes to reply, let there be no mistake in 
his mind about our position. We do not 
deny that legislation passed for Great 
Britain does apply to Wales. What we 
say is that much of the legislation which 
is acceptable to England is neither asked 
for nor needed by Wales, and what we 
ask for is that our country should be 
exempted from legislation which she re- 
jects, and that she should have a mode- 
rate amount of the legislation for which 
she asks. Wales is a small country, but 
I venture to say that she contains within 
her borders the elements of as good citi- 
zenship as can be found within the coasts 
of the United Kingdom. If the majority 
of her people are at variance with the 
Party now in power, still let that Party 
remember that they are constitutionally 
responsible for the good government of 
the country. It is not good government 
to deny to a loyal and law-abiding part 
of the United Kingdom like Wales every 
one of those reforms which are demanded 
by its special circumstances. It is not a 
safe policy from an Imperial nor a wise 
policy from a Party point of view. Are 
we to go back and tell our constituents 
and the constituents of the honourable 
Gentlemen opposite that this Govern- 
ment, now in its fourth Session, has done 
nothing, and will do nothing, for those 
special questions, legislative and admin- 
istrative, in which Wales is interested, 
except to pass the Berriew Pill, which was 
rejected by an overwhelming majority 
in the one small parish to which it re- 
lated? In that case the Government 
gave the Second Reading of that Bill the 
first place on a Thursday night and 
pushed it through all its stages. They 
did that to please a single supporter who 
had rendered them political service which 
they refuse to do for a nation. The rule 
which has prevailed in this Parliament, 
as distinguished from the last and the 
preceding Parliament, is that, however 
clear a case we may present for any 
reform in Wales, no matter by what 
majority that reform supported 
even if every one of the 34 Members re- 
turned by constituencies in Wales and 
Monmouthshire were to ask for it—we 
might ask for it in vain. Is that rule 
to continue to prevail ; and, if so, is that 
true statesmanship? 


is 





That is not just to 
Wales, which has deserved fairer treat- 
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ment at the hands of the Imperial Par- 
liament. 


*Mr ALFRED THOMAS (Glamorgan, 
E.): Mr. Speaker, I rise to second the 
Amendment of my honourable Friend. 


I think he is quite justified in 
taking the step he has done in 
moving the Amendment to _ the 


Address in the Speech to which we 
have just listened. My honourable Friend 
has said that we are a law-abiding and 
loyal people. I believe that is quite true, 
but in saying that I must also add that we 
have suffered to a great extent from the 


effects of having a good character 
On both sides of the House Libe- 
ral and Conservative administrations 


alike have taken it for granted that 
we have no grievances. Those of us 
who live in Wales and know the feelings 
of the majority of the people know full 
well that we have grievances which have 
been and are resented, and I wish to say 
that we have not always been so tranquil 
as some people would have liked to see 
us. There are some occasions upon which 
we have got excited and upset even in 
Wales. Sixty years ago we had the Re- 
becca riots, and there have been occasions 
upon which the collection of tithes has 
not been accompanied by such tranquillity 
as has characterised other times. Very 
possibly we cannot expect the present 
Government to remedy all _ the 
grievances that we have. We 
have had some surprises from that side 
of the House, and who knows that upon 
some similar occasion the Government 
may rise to the sublime height of dis- 
establishing the State Church? I would 
say that there is no man who has any 
regard for the Christian religion but what. 
is sorry to see the spectacle of what the 
Church of England has to undergo in con- 
sequence of its being a State Church. 
There are, however, some grievances that 
we can expect even a Conservative 
Government to redress, and I will proceed 
to name one or two. There is one that I 
would wish to place especial stress upon, 
and that is the land question in Wales. 
Now, Sir, the Royal Commission some 
four or five years ago made two reports. 
One was a unanimous proposal, and the 
other was a majority proposal. One 
would have thought that even a Conser- 
vative Government would have done 
something in the way indicated by a 
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unanimous report. I do think, Sir, 
that I know something with regard to the 
condition of the tenantry in Wales. I 
am glad to say that we have some good 
landlords in Wales, and I can see one or 
two before me now. In this connection 
I would particularly mention Lord Trede- 
gar. But while we have some good land- 
lords in Wales who treat their tenants 
well, and who do not need drastic legisla- 
tion, the great majority of the tenants 
are rack rented. The case of the tenant 
was stated to me the other day by a 
farmer who farms 40 acres of land. He 
said, ‘“Cannot something be done for us 
poor farmers? There is no class of the 
community so helpless as we are. You 
know how hard I work, and all about my 
position. I have my rent raised upon 
my own improvements, and I have no 
security but what at any moment I may 
receive notice to quit ; and if I do, I shall 
be turned out on the roadside without a 
penny in my pocket. That is the prospect 
before me after having slaved for 50 
years!” That is a very poor prospect, and 
is one that no honest man ought to have 
in front of him. It is quite time that 
something should be done for the Welsh 
tenant. With regard to Private Bill legis- 
lation, I quite agree that we have a very 
strong case indeed for consideration upon 
this question. I have known one Bill 
alone, coming from my part of the coun- 
try, the Barry Bill, the cost of which 
was no less than £30,000. No one is 
going to tell me that it would have cost 
that money if it had received considera- 


tion upon the spot, as it ought to 
have done. I know a _ very hard 
case that occurred in Wales with 


regard to proceedings in the Pri- 
vate Bill legislation or .his House. A 
Bill was projected some years ago by a 
company to schedule a district—a por- 
tion of the constituency which I have the 
honour to represent in this House. The 
District Council of the district deemed it 
their duty to oppose the Bill, and they 
took the ordinary steps to do so. In 
order to cover the expense of simply op- 
posing that Bill, they had to impose an 
additional rate of 2s. in the £, and 
honourable Members will all know what 
that means to tradesmen and others. 
Another question my Friend dealt with 
was a question of the Museum Grant. 
That is rot a burning question, but still 


it is a question for us to consider. I was 
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very much struck, when this question was 
being considered before, at the reply 
given by the Vice-President of the Coun- 
cil. He then sheltered himself behind 
the plea that there was no recognised 
town in Wales for the capital of Wales. 
That is quite true. A suggestion was 
made as to how the difficulty could be 
met. It was suggested by my honour- 
able Friend the Member for Merioneth 
that in order to meet this difficulty the 
same course should be adopted as was 
adopted 15 years ago upon the question 
of sites of University Colleges. Well, 
Sir, let the same course be adopted with 
regard to this. I am not going to men- 
tion any particular town, but there are 
places that could be chosen ; and, at any 
rate, none of these excuses are reasons for 
withholding these grants from Wales. I 
trust that the Government will take 
notice of the grievances brought to their 
attention. Undoubtedly there are many 
grievances in Wales which require to be 
remedied. 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. W. Rid- 
ley, Lancashire, Blackpool): The very 
wide range which this debate has taken 
has only served to show its utter unreality. 
The mover and seconder of this Amend- 
ment complain that Her Majesty’s Most 
Gracious Speech does not contain a pro- 
mise of legislation upon the various 
points they mention, and then they go 
on to complain of a variety of matters 
most of which are administrative and not 
legislative. I do not think that the 
speeches we have heard on this Amend- 
ment have shown any case against the 
present Government, at all events for not 
having mentioned a particular measure 
which the honourable Members desire to 
see passed for the benefit of Wales. I en- 
tirely aSsociate myself with what was re- 
ferred to by the honourable Gentleman 
who moved this Amendment, as to what 
was said by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
Exchequer on a corresponding occasion 
at the commencement of last session, 
namely, that, although we do not agree 
with those who think it only desirable to 
have separate legislation for Wales gene- 
rally, because that is no part of the 
Unionist policy, yet we do admit, both 
from experience and from our own know- 
ledge, that there are certain urgent and 
important questions which may be fairly 
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dealt with specially in the case of Wales ; 
and, as the honourable Gentleman has 
already shown, neither Party has shown 
itself indifferent in that respect, or, when 
the case was proved, unwilling to deal 
with Wales separately. On the one hand, 
one Party dealt with the question of 
Temperance, and on the other hand the 
other Party dealt with the question of 
Intermediate Education, both of which 
measures were passed in this House for 
the benefit of Wales alone. I am really 
driven to ask the honourable Gentleman 
what are the reforms which he thinks 
Her Majesty’s Government could properly 
have introduced in their legislative pro- 
gramme for the especial benetit of Wales. 
He has spoken on every conceivable sub- 
ject affecting almost every Government 
Department, and I really ought to be sup- 
ported by all my honourable and right 
honourable Friends when I say how libe- 
ral the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
been towards Wales ; at all events he has 
not dealt ungenerously. But it is impos- 
sible for me to deal seriatim with all the 
points raised. Does the honourable Gen- 
tleman pretend that it would have been 
within the reach of practical politics 
that we should have proposed a measure 
for the Disestablishment of the Church 
in Wales? Of course it is utterly impos- 
sible. Whatever may be the feelings of 
the Welsh members on that subject they 
must assuredly realise that the great 
majority of this present Parliament are 
not in favour of such a measure. It may be 
dear to their own hearts, but it is equally 
foreign to ours. Then comes the ques- 
tion of Secondary Education. The 
honourable Member complains that there 
was no special mention of that. Ido not 
understand that he proposes that we 
should have had anything to do with a 
measure for Welsh Education particu- 
larly. 


*Mr. HERBERT LEWIS: What we 
object to is that certain legislation in 
regard to education has been forced upon 
us against our will. 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
HOME DEPARTMENT: Oh, I see, the 
honourable Gentleman now complains of 
too much legislation. He is a member 
of a portion of the United Kingdom 
whose yolitical majority at the present 
moment is not in accordance vith the 
The Home Secretary. 
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political tenets of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, and because the policy of the 
Welsh members is not in accordance with 
that of Her Majesty’s Government, he 
contends that Wales ought to be exempted 
from the legislation which we propose 
for the whole of the United Kingdom. 
That is not the policy upon which the 
United Kingdom is to be governed, and 
I think it is an assertion of Welsh 
nationality which will not be approved of 
by the majority of this House. The 
honourable Gentleman knows very well 
that the Welsh people are, by the sacri- 
fices they have themselves made for 
Secondary Education, and by the assist- 
ance of this House, far ahead even of 
Scotland, and most certainly of England, 
in that respect, and really when I observe 
the position which Intermediate Educa- 
tion has attained in Wales, I do not 
understand why the complaint should be 
made of Her Majesty’s Government not 
having introduced a measure respecting 
Secondary Education for Wales. Surely 
it cannot reasonably be expected that we 
should have introduced any such mea- 
sure in the Queen’s Speech. Then I 
come to the question of Temperance. The 
honourable Gentleman says that in 1881 
a measure was passed carrying Sunday 
Closing for Wales. Perfectly true! And 
that he says was an instance in which a 
Government (Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment) passed a measure affecting Wales 
only. In. consequence of criticisms 
passed upon that Act, a Commission was 
appointed to inquire into its working, and 
that Commission has made certain recom- 
mendations. Does the honourable Gen- 
tleman complain that we have not put 
into the Queen’s Speech some proposal tu 
carry out those recommendations? What 
are the recommendations of that Com- 
mission? I have read that report, and I 
know what the recommendations are, 
and I venture to think that if we at the 
present moment did propose legislation 
to carry out the recommendations of the 
Commission, we should have been very 
justly blamed for introducing legislation 
which would be special to Wales. Those 
recommendations included the questicn 
of the licensing of clubs, and a more 
chronic question can hardly be realised 
or imagined—they included the question 
of shebeens, and the question of the rais- 
ing of the rateable value of the low class 
beer-houses ; questions of the wholesale 
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beer trade, and so forth. If we had dealt 
with these we should have been dealing 
with questions which could not be ap- 
plied to Wales exclusively. It is true that 
those questions were raised by the Com- 
mission which sat upon the Welsh Sun- 
day Closing Act, but the recommenda- 
tions of that Commission could not have 
been dealt with without dealing with the 
whole of the licensing question, and we 
could not deal with that until we had seen 
a report of the extremely interesting 
Commission which is now sitting ; there- 
fore I think I am dealing fairly with the 
honourable Gentleman when I ask, if he 
thinks that any of these subjects could 
have been mentioned in Her Majesty’s 
gracious Speech? The honourable Gen- 
tleman who seconded the Amendment 
spoke of the exceptional distress of the 
Welsh tenant. So far as I am concerned, 
I know nothing about it. I do not believe 
that although there are many parts of 
Wales in which tenants have difficulties 
those difficulties are of an exceptional 
nature ; and if he wants to know whether 
Her Majesty’s Government are prepared 
to act upon the recommendations of the 
Welsh Land Commission, I am hardly 
prepared to say that they are. In fact, I 
will say certainly they are not. I will say 
what was said by my right honourable 
Friend in answering a question at the be- 
ginning of the last Session of Parliament : 
That the honourable Members from Wales 
forget that legislation which is proposed 
for the benefit of agriculture in England 
and Scotland is also for the benefit of 
the Welsh tenant, and if those Bills 
which have been promised by my right 
honourable Friend the President of the 
Board of Agriculture for dealing with the 
adulteration of. foods and agriculture 
generally do not come up to the expecta- 
tions of honourable Members opposite, at 
all events they are generally designed for 
the benefit of the agricultural commu- 
nity, whether it be in England or in 
Wales, and it is not necessary, in our 
opinion, that we should bring in a Bill to 
deal with these questions in Wales alone. 
Now comes the question of Private Bill 
legislation. That is not a question of 
nationality. It is a question primarily 
of distance. I fully admit that if there 
is any general fecling in England and 
Wales, as there appears to be un- 
doubtedly in Scotland, that there ought 
to be given facilities for enabling Private 
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Bills to be carried through this House 
with less expense, it would receive our 
best consideration. But, at all events, we 
have shown ourselves as ready as other 
Governments to attempt legislation of 
this nature, and if satisfactory means 
could be found for improving the method 
of Private Bill legislation as regards Scot- 
land, then this Government or any other 
Government would be ready to consider 
the question as regards the rest of the 
United Kingdom. The difficulties of Scot- 
land are exceptional, and to say that we 
ought to propose a Bill for dealing with 
Private Bill legislation respecting Wales 
in the same Session as we are proposing to 
deal with the Private Bill legislation of 
Scotland, is, I think, going quite beyond 
what can be reasonably expected. I do 
rot think there has been the same demand 
on the part of Wales for Private Bill legis- 
lation as there has been on the part of 
Scotland. At any rate I do not think 
that that demand has been so universally 
acknowledged in this House as it has been 
in the case of Scotland ; and I again ask 
whether, supposing the Government have 
reasonable expectations of dealing with 
the Private Bill legislation of Scotland, 
it would be fair to suggest that we shouid 
also add the case of Wales. Sir, 
the Mover of this Amendment went 
into a great many other interesting sub- 
jects. He proposed a grant for a museum, 
and seemed to anticipate that I should be 
able to give him an answer of a satisfac- 
tory character with reference to a grant 
for two or three of them. Well, what- 
ever may be my personal view, I am not 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and I cannot 
admit that such subjects should be men- 
tioned in the Queen’s Speech as proposed 
in the Amendment before the House. 
Then, again, the Mover of the Amend- 
ment touched upon University Educa- 
tion. Has this House, has the Party of 
which I am a humble member, shown 
itself unwilling to assist University edu- 
cation in Wales? I think there are other 
parts of the United Kingdom who may 
feel somewhat envious of the grants which 
have been made to Wales—and grants 
very properly made, because the Welsh 
people have shown themselves very 
anxious for University education, and 
have themselves made considerable sacri- 
fices towards that end. I pass over the 
question of the re-afforestation of Crown 
lands ; I will say only one or two words 
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about the question of devolution. Some 
allusion was made—I think by the 
honourable Gentleman who moved this 

Amendment—to a Central Board, which 
exists in Wales, consisting, as I under- 
stend, of certain county councils and 
boroughs who are associated for the pur- 
pose of local government in Wales. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS - OWEN (Mont- 
gomery): The right honourable Gentle- 
man has misconceived the reference. The 
Central Board to which my honourable 
friend referred is exclusively for the pur- 
pose of dealing with intermediate educa- 
tion. He only referred to it as an ex- 
ample of what might be done with regard 
to local government generally. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I would re- 
mind honourable Members opposite that 
the original draft of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill of 1888, proposed by my right 
honourable Friend who is now the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade (Mr. Ritchie), 
contained a great many more powers. of 
devolution, especially with regard to Pro- 
visional Orders, than when it be- 
came an Act, but, owing to the opposition 
of the Association of Municipal Boroughs 
and of certain quarters of the 
House, it was impossible to carry out 
views of a larger scheme of devolution. 
As a Lancashire Member, I know the very 
great difficulties and jealousies which 
exist in that county between the County 
Council and the non-county boroughs on a 
number of matters, and_I should be slow 
to give my adhesion to a scheme of devo- 
lution which I believe would not be satis- 
factory to the boroughs. I admit the dis- 
cussion raises a subject which may fairly 
be argued, but if the Government are to 
be censured for not putting into Her 
Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech a refer- 
ence to some further devolution of the 
powers of the Local Government Board 
on the lines of the Central Board in 
Wales, then all I say is that I do not 
think anybody could make such a charge 
fairly against the Government. The 
honourable Member who seconded this 
Motion spoke very much on the same 
lines. He dealt with the question of the 
Church and of the land, and I think I 
have answered him on both those points. 
The honourable Member cannot, and 
probably does not, expect us to be pre- 
pared to deal with the question of the 
English Church in Wales and of Welsh 
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lend, with special and separate reference. 
If honourable Members desire it, then 
they must get other people to do it. 
Honourable Members opposite know per- 
fectly well the opinions the Government 
and the Party of which I have the honour 
to be a member entertain on both these 
questions. We may be right or wrong, 
everybody knows that we entertain those 
views ; and to ask us to accept an Amend- 
ment to the Address to the effect that 
we are to blame for not including these 
things in the Queen’s Speech, is, I ven- 
ture to say, rather trifling with an occa- 
sion which ought to have been engaged 
with something more important. I can 
only say that any proposals which honour- 
able Gentlemen opposite may make with 
regard to Temperance or other questions 
on which they have a good case for sepa- 
rate treatment shall be anxiously con- 
sidered on their merits by this Govern- 
ment, as by any other Government ; 
but, speaking generally, we regard 
Wales as a part of the United Kingdom, 
and we are not going to propose, except 
under very special circumstances, excep- 
tional legislation for Wales as distinct 
from the United Kingdom. I deny that 
the Government have shown themselves 
unwilling or unable to deal with special 
Welsh questions, and hope that the 
House will not think it necessary to pro- 
long this Debate to any great length. 

*Mr. J. H. ROBERTS (Denbighshire, 
N.): Mr. Speaker, the statement of the 
right honourable Gentleman that if Welsh 
Members desire these important ques- 
tions to be dealt with separately for 
Wales, we must get other people to do it, 
will be made known throughout the Prin- 
cipality, and will be duly notified by the 
electorate. Now, Mr. Speaker, although 
I hold that it would be almost impossible 
for us to expect to receive any definite as- 
surance from the Government on these 
points, I still think that a Debate of this 
kind is really an advantage in the case of 
Wales. It is quite clear that the view of 
the Government is that Wales is only a 
yeographical expression, and the right 
honourable Gentleman opposite has 
plainly announced the fact that the policy 
of the Unionist Government is to deny 
that there is anything such as Welsh 
nationality in existence, or that Wales 
has any claim to demand treatment as a 
separate nationality. [Dissent.] I 
think I am _ not misquoting the 
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right honourable Gentleman. Sir, this 
is undoubtedly the view of the Govern- 
ment, but it does not alter the fact that 
these grievances remain. They do not 
cease to impede the progress of Wales. 
Sir, I think one or two indirect advan- 
tages may be reaped from a discussion of 
this kind on Wales. In the first place, I 
think there is still not a little ignorance 
in the mind of English people in regard 
to the true position of the Welsh people. 
And, more than that, following neces- 
sarily from this state of things, I am 
afraid that there still exists a certain 
amount of prejudice amongst our English 
friends with regard to the true condition 
of the Welsh people. It seems to me that 
the very fact of a Debate like this taking 
place, and the case of Wales being stated, 
as it has been stated, so fairly by my 
honourable Friend this afternoon will be 
of real benefit in pointing out the neces- 
sity—and that soon—of making some 
change in our Parliamentary machinery 
which will enable the overwhelming 
opinion of portions of the country to be 
carried out into legislation without any 
great delay. Sir, although we have not 
this afternoon any very great encourage- 
ment from the Front Bench, it is neces- 
sary for me to say that this continued 
neglect of Wales will have no effect at all 
in damping the ardour of the Welsh 
people. I do not wish to go into any de- 
tail, but I should like to point out to the 
House the real strength of the demand in 
Wales in the direction referred to by my 
honourable Friend this evening. Sir, in 
Wales politics stand upon a different foot- 
ing from the position they take in other 
parts of the country. In Wales, owing 
to the special circumstances of the case, 
politics have become an integral part of 
the public life of the people. Now the 
reason for this, I think, can be ascribed 
to two dominant factors in the life of the 
people. First of all, the strong and ever- 
growing sentiment of nationality, and, in 
spite of anything the right honourable 
Gentleman opposite may say, it is a fac- 
tor which has to be taken into considera- 
tion. And what is the second cause? 
That this political sentiment, so far as 
Wales is concerned, has been during the 
last 50 years largely shaped and inspired 
by the principle of Nonconformity. Now 
I do not desire to take up more than a 
very few minutes of the time of the 
House, but I would like, with the permis- 
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sion of the House, to refer to and to em- 
phasise one or two points to which my 
honourable Friend has alluded. I would 
first of all, Mr. Speaker, emphasise the 
point he made in regard to the urgency 
of the Welsh Land Question. It is un- 
doubtedly the fact that the Government 
in the Queen’s Speech on this occasion 
has a reference to legislation with regard 
to land dealing with the whole of the 
country and I am not going to refer in 
any detail to any legislative reforms this 
afternoon. Bui I wish to point out to 
the House in one or two words the posi- 
tion of the Land Question in Wales as it 
stands to-day. Sir, I hold at once at the 
present moment that Welsh agriculture 
is not in such a depressed condition as it 
was some time ago, but owing to the con- 
ditions surrounding our agricultural 
system it is simply impossible to hope 
that any real improvement will take 
place in that interest until some thorough 
reforms are effected in our land laws. I 
am not going to refer, Mr. Speaker, to the 
Majerity Report of the Welsh Land Bill ; 
the recommendations of that report have 
already been placed in the Bill. But I 
would like to refer for one moment, first 
of all, to the practical administrative sug- 
gestions unanimously made by the Com- 
mission in regard to Welsh agriculture, 
non2 of which were referred to in any 
way by the right honourable Gentleman 
opposite, and the Government has never 
on any occasion, I think, referred to them 
either. One of the unanimous recommen- 
dations of the Welsh Land Commission 
upon administrative matters was the 
need for increased facilities for agricul- 
tural education. Now, Sir, that is a small 
thing in itself, but it is capable of being 
operated for the real benefit of the far- 
mers in the Principality. Secondly, the 
unanimous repert of that Commission re- 
commended the diffusion by the Board of 
Agriculture of useful information to the 
farmer—of literature giving every infor- 
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mation as to prices and so forth. Now, 
Sir, these are practical things. They can 


be carried out at the initiative of any 
Government, and I do not think that the 
present Government would betray the 
policy of denying the nationality of 
Wales in giving effect to those simple but 
practical reforms. I wish to make this 
further comment in regard to the deal- 
ings of the Government with the unani- 
mous report of the Welsh Land Commf€- 
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sion. Sir, it seems to me to be perfects 
plain, as has been already pointed out by 
my honourable friend the Member for 
Flint, that a different treatment is to be 
accorded to Wales, from every stand- 
point, from that to be accorded to other 
parts of the United Kingdom. Take one 
point, namely, the recommendations of 
this Commission, and those of another 
Agricultural Commission of two years ago. 
In connection with the latter Commission 
a hurriedly framed recommendation with 
regard to the relief of the rating of the 
land was passed. Upon that a Bill, a few 
months or weeks afterwards, was intro- 
duced by the Government, and forced 
through all its stages in a comparatively 
short space of time. Then, again, I want 
to ask the right honourable Gentleman 
why, in the face of the practically unani- 
mous recommendation, of the tirst Land 
Commission, the Government have, at 
Question Time this afternoon, promised 
to introduce a Bill to carrv out one recom- 
mendation, and one only, made by the 
Local Taxation Commission in regard to 


relieving the Clergy of the country 
of a certain portion of their rates. 
Now, Sir, it seems to me to be 
manifestly unfair to regard the re- 


commendations of one Commission dif- 
ferently from the recommendations of 
the other, when you take into considera- 
tion that the Commissions were unani- 
mous in one case if not in the other. I 
have one further point to impress upon 


the House with regard to the 
urgency of the Land Question in 
Wales. {t is all very well for 
the right honourable Gentieman 


opposite to get up and say thai it is really 
trifling with the time of the House to 
bring forward such an Amendinent as 
this, calling attention to these ques- 
tions affecting Wales. I fear the 
present urgent condition of the farmers 
in Wales can be scarcely understood. 
Welsh farmers stend upon an entirely 
different footing from those in the 
country generally. The tenant farmer 
is placed in a position of peculiar diffi- 
culty and disadvantage in comparison 
with the tenent farmer throughout 
England, and I would like, before I leave 
this question of the urgency of land re- 
form in Wales, to quote one fact, and one 
fact only—namely, that we should hardly 
think the House of Commons realises 
how very serious the drain has been 
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during the last 40 or 50 years upon 
the agricultural population of Wales. 
Vhere has been a steady exodus from the 
country to the towns. I find that during 
the last 40 years the number of agri- 
cultural labourers in Monmouthshire hag 
diminished 40 per cent. The whole agri- 
cultural population has decreased 30 per 
cent. during the same period ; whilst, on 
the other hand, the population of the 
country as a whole has more than 
doubled. Sir, that is an alarming fact—a 
fact. that is to be all the more deplored 
when you realise that, so far as Wales is 
concerned, the best. life of the country is 
drawn from, the agricultural and rural 
districts. It is here that we have found 
our leaders in the past—the men who 
have led the thought and the life of the 
Principality ; and it is here, in the midst 
of the rural life of the Principality, that 
we have always found in the past the 
real intellectual and moral fibre of the 
country. Now, I am not going to deal 
with the other aspects of the case, but I 
cerdially associate myself with all that 
my honourable Friend has said with re- 
gard to the pressing need of amending 
the Sunday Closing Act. The right 
honourable Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tury in his reply said that it would be 
impossible to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission appointed, be 
cause they were of such a general charac- 
ter. Now, when you consider that that 
Commission was appointed to deal with 
the Welsh Sunday Closing Act, and that 
Act only, and when you consider that the 
recommendations they made referred 
directly to the Welsh case, it seems hardly 
a reply for the right honourable Gentle- 
man to get up and say that it is impos- 
sible for any Government to deal with 
the recommendations, because some of 
them, at all events, might have been 
equally applicable to other parts of the 
country. Now, Sir, none of those re 
commendations would have been speci- 


ally applicable to the case of the 
country generally, because, as far as 


England is concerned, there is no Sunday 
closing. The recommendations were 
made, and made solely, in connection 
with the Welsh case, and as such, I think, 
might have easily been carried into law. 
Sir, I do not desire to refer to the ques- 
tion of giving the people of Wales the 
right to solely control the liquor traffic 
within the boundaries of the Princi- 
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pality. A Bill has been introduced by 
an honoured colleague of mine on this 
subject, and I should be out of order in 
referring to it ; but, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to say that there is no question in 
Wales which has more unanimous sup- 
port throughout the country than that 
mentioned, and the sentiment in favour 


of the Bill is growing daily. As 
to Disestablishment, I am forced to 
admit that we could not hope to 


receive any support from the Govern- 
ment; but I should like to point out, 
Lefore I deal with the matter further, the 
eifect the existence of the Establishment 
has upon the life of the people. Speaking 
for myself, Mr. Speaker, I consider the 
money part of that question as of 
secondary importance; but what I do 
consider of the greatest importance to 
the life of this country is the fact that 
now in Wales, owing to the condition of 
the country, the Establishment acts as 
a kind of dividing line, clearly separat- 
ing the population of the country into 
two opposing camps. It is impossible, 
Sir, under such circumstances, for any 
united effort to take place on the part of 
the people on behalf of those great. reli- 
gious and social! movements upon which 
so much of the welfare of the country 
depends. The Establishment flings to- 
day the torch of discord into every nook 
aud cranny of the Welsh life. It is upon 
these higher grounds that I, for one, 
oppeal to the House to recognise that 
there is an urgent necessity in the case 
of Welsh Disestablishment. As I have 
said before, I admit that it is impos- 
sible for us to hope for very much com- 
fort from the Government; it would be 
equally impossible for us, representing 
as we do in this House the predominant 
political faith of the country, and con- 
scious as we are of the sacrifices that 
have been made in Wales by the people 
in order to vindicate their principles at the 
poll, General Election after General Elec- 
tion, to miss a single opportunity of stat- 
ing the case of our country clearly to the 
House of Commons. I admit that we can 
hope for nothing from the Party oppo- 
site, but. there is another, and a sterner, 
side to this question. Whilst admitting 
all this, no one can ask us to stand silent 
and watch the life of the country 
becoming impoverished by an _ acute 
land problem and desolated by the 
drink traffic without making a strong 
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protest on every possible occasion against 
the existence of the evil. It has been 
said in the course of the Debate that we 
have been trifling with the time of the 
llouse. Whether that be so or not, Mr. 
Speaker, I hope the Government will re- 
cognise that upon the questions raised 
by my right honourable Friend in this 
Amendment the people of Wales feel 
most keenly. 

*Me. HOWELL (Denbigh Boroughs) : 
After what has fallen from the right 
honourable Gentleman the Secretary of 
State, it is hardly necessary for me to 
detain the House for many minutes, but 
it may be necessary to remind the 
House of the existence of such a class 
of persons as the Welsh Unionists, 
and to remind the MHouse that, 
although honourable members sitting on 
the opposite side of the House have 
loudly voiced the opinions of a certain 
section of the Welsh people, there are: 
those who disagree with those opinions 
and not an inconsiderable number. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, I must commence my re- 
marks by congratulating the honourab!: 
Gentleman the Mover of the Amend- 
ment. When I look down the Motions. 
standing in the Orders of the Day, I see 
interesting Motions, and uninteresting 
Motions, long Motions and short Motions, 
but I think the honourable Gentleman 
takes the prize for width. He has 
moved the widest Amendment, and the 
most vague I can find at the present 
time—an amendment so wide as to 
enable him to drag once more into the 
light of day the poor old Berriew 
School Bills, which we thought had dis- 
appeared from the proceedings of this 
House—an Amendment so wide as to 
enable him to touch such questions as 
Temperance Reform, Disestablishment, 
Elementary Education, and Private Bill 
Legislation. I must say that I, for my 
own part, have learnt a lesson from him, 
for if I wish to speak upon anything and 
everything, in season and out of season, 
I have only to take an example from the 
honourable Gentleman and put down 
upon the Paper an Amendment to the 
Address such as this, and I can do so. 
Perhaps it would be as well that I should 
say that to a certain extent I agree with 
the honourable Gentleman; there are 
two points on which I do agree with 
him. Those two points do not, how- 
ever, touch the question of legislation ; 
they are matters of administration. I 
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refer to the question of the administra- 
tion of our Museum Grants, and the ad- 
ministration of our grant for University 
education. I do agree with the honour- 
able Gentleman, the Mover of the Mo- 
tion, that the time has come when the 
Government must give to Wales that 
which it is entitled to. With regard to 
the Museum, we have been told on one 
or two occasions by the Government that 
the reason why we do not get the money 
to which we are entitled under this grant 
is because we are unable to agree among 
ourselves as to the locality in which the 
Museum shall be placed. All I can say 
in answer to such a suggestion as that is 
that if the Government give us the 
money we will do the rest. With regard 
to the question of the Welsh Univer- 
sity, no man could feel more interest in 
the Welsh University than I do, and no 
one can feel prouder of the absolutely 
wonderful position which it has made for 
itself in the few years of its existence. It 
has established a degree which I believe 
in the future will be considered, and 
justly considered, second to none of the 
degrees granted by the Universities of 
England. Now, having agreed with the 
honourable Gentleman upon those two 
points, I am afraid I cannot carry my 
agreement with him further, and for 
this reason: with regard to the whole of 
the rest of the remarks of the honourable 
Gentleman who moved this Amendment, 
he made the foundation upon which he 
built up his criticisms of the Govern- 
ment in regard to the Address, separate 
legislation for the Principality. That 
is an opinion which I cannot share with 
him. Commencing with the question of 
separate legislation for Wales, the hon- 
ourable Gentleman called to the at- 
tention of the House two instances in 
which he claims that separate legisla- 
tion had been recognised in the case ot 
Wales. He referred to the Welsh Sun- 
day Closing Act and the Secondary Edu- 
cation Act. I, for one, would not say 
that under no circumstances ougiit we t» 
give separate legislation for Wales, but 
what I do say is, that before you do give 
separate legislation you must make out 
a special case which can only be dealt 
with by special legislation, and that un- 
til a special case is made out, you must 
do as little as possible for Wales by that 
method. With regard to secondary 
education, tere was a great difference 
in the conditions of England and Wales. 
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At the time of this Act England was not 
ripe for dealing with this question, and, 
therefore, I say that the subject was 
clearly one which required special legis- 
lation, and in that case we were rightly 
given a special Act because of the special 
circumstances. With regard to the 
Welsh Sunday Closing Act, I do not ac- 
cept that as an instance which binds me 
in any way. If I were asked whether 
that was an Act which it was right to 
pass or not, I would say that at the time 
it was passed it was passed for a condi- 
tion of things that affected Wales and 
England in a like degree, and it is not 
such an instance as can now be given. 
With regard to the many questions 
touched on by the honourable Gentle- 
man moving this Amendment, I cannot 
follow him into all the matters over 
which he travelled, but, first of all, he 
touched on Disestablishment. Now, as 
the right honourable Gentleman has re- 
minded the House, Disestablishment 
could hardly be expected by any possi- 
bility whatsoever to find a place in the 
programme of a Unionist Government. 
My honourable and learned Friend in- 
formed the House that it was the inten- 
tion of the Welsh Party on that side of 
the House to agitate, in season and out 
of season, the question of the Disestab- 
lishment of the Welsh Church, I hope 
he will forgive me for saying that in ad- 
vocating it upon this occasion he is agi: 
tating it out of season. Because, so long 
as the present Government is in power 
he could not possibly expect that his sug- 
gestion would receive their acquiescence. 
Then the honourable Gentleman referred 
to Land Reform. Well, a Special Com- 
mission sat for the purpose of inquiring 
into the conditions of land in Wales, not 
because there was any broad difference 
between the laws of landlord and tenant 
in Wales and England, but because it 
was contended that in Wales some spe- 
cial reason might be found for differen- 
tiating the case of that Principality from 
that of England. The Commission pub- 
lished the evidence and its report. The 
report of the majority was not a report 
that would find favour in the eyes of the 
present Administration. The Majority 
Report, which has been referred to by 
the honourable Gentleman, advised that 
there should be set up in Wales a Land 
Court for the purpose of regulating the 
conditions subsisting between the land- 
lord and the tenant. The Land Law in 
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Wales is exactly the same as the Land 
Law of England, and with regard to the 
question of Land Reform, that surely is 
one of those general questions which, 
although recommended upon _ evidence 
found in Wales, would affect not only 
Wales but England as well; therefore, 
I say that to adopt such a recommenda- 
tion as that would be wrong. It is a 
general question, not a question affecting 
Wales alone, and to treat it as a matter 
of that kind, as a case for dealing with 
the Principality alone, would be most 
improper. With regard to the subject 
of Temperance Reform, we have heard 
from the honourable Gentleman, the 
last speaker who appealed to this 
House to deal with that question, that 
there is a sincere desire on the part of 
the Welsh people that it should be dealt 
with because of the evils which it en- 
genders. I hope the honourable Gen- 
tlemen will give us the credit of believ- 
ing that we on this side of the House are 
just as sincerely anxious to deal with the 
question as he is. I think I can re- 
member that the honourable Gentleman 
introduced into this House—the Govern- 
ment not having taken up the Sunday 
Closing Act—a Bill for that purpose, and 
that this House, constituted as it is at 
present constituted, rejected the Mea- 
sure. 


*Mr. J. H. ROBERTS: It was talked 


down. 


*Mr. HOWELL: And to invite an ex- 
pression of an opinion on the question, 
as is suggestd by this Amendment, 
that Government should put into their 


- programme a similar Measure to that 


which was rejected by them two Sessions 
ago 





*Mr. 
down. 


H. ROBERTS: It was talked 


*Mr. HOWELL: Is little less than ab- 
surd. Now there is one other matter 
dealt with by the honourable Gentleman 
the Mover of the Amendment now before 
the House, the question of Private Bill 
Legislation, and I think with regard to 
that, that if ever there was a question of 
interest to the whole of the general 
Members it is this question of Private 
Bill Legislation. Surely, the honourable 
Gentleman who moved this Amendment 
must know that during last Session an 
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attempt was made to deal with a Mea- 
sure of this character for Scotland. That 
is an experiment, and if the Measure is 
a successful Measure it will form 
the type of a Measure from which 
we may hope to derive great benefit. 
Surely all these matters; Temperance, 
Reform, Disestablishment, Elementary 
Education, and Private Bill Legislation, 
—they are all very wide questions— 
are not interesting to Welshmen alone, 
but are questions of great interest 
also to those who represent other parts of 
the United Kingdom. Let me say, with 
regard to the claim of the Welsh Nation- 
alists, and I think my Friends will agree 
with me, that I may claim to be as fond 
of the language, literature, customs, 
manners, and life of the people of the 
Principality as they are: I believe that 
you can be as sincere a Welsh Nationalist 
on this side of the House as on that, 
keeping your nationalism free from all 
questions of legislation. But the ques- 
tion is whether nationality, as regarded 
in that way, entitles Welsh people at the 
present time to become a unit of 
Legislation in the United Kingdom. If 
you once introduced a difference in the 
law as between the two countries you 
would, in my-opinion, be doing not only 
a very unwise thing, but you would be 
adopting a retrograde policy. 


Gracious Speech. 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN (Stir- 
ling Burghs) : I think I have this ad- 
vantage in this debate, that I share with 
my honourable Friends who have taken 
part in it the qualification of living in 
what has been somewhat inaccurately 
termed “the Celtic fringe,” the inhabi- 
tants of which are always struggling as 
best they may against the sluggishness 
of the Saxon. Sir, the speeches that we 
have listened to I have heard, with 
a little amusement, because they so 
exactly revive my recollections of many 
debates amongst Scotch Members 
making exactly similar complaints. One 
is not allowed nowadays to quote even 
the least recondite piece of Latin, but 
certainly the old line, Mutato nomine, 
de te fabula narratur, applies in this 
instance if ever it did. The very same 
complaints have been made again and 
again with regard to Scotland, and, 
therefore, it is with the most complete 
sympathy that I have listened to my 


honourable Friends. Now, the right 
honourable Gentleman who made so 
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charming and friendly a reply, pointed 
out that they had not suggested any 
measure which could have been included 
in the Queen’s Speech. Then, if that 
was so, I think it is only natural that 
they should take this opportunity of 
making, as it were, a general protest 
against what they conceive to be the 
neglect of the wishes of the people of 
Wales in matters for administration as 
well as in matters of legislation. But 
there are one or two questions which 
have been mentioned which surely have 
a strong claim upon Parliament for con- 
sideration. There is the question of the 
land. We have had, as we all know, a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the 
conditions of agriculture in Wales. The 
majority of that .Commission rendered 
a report which, no doubt, would be 
considered of a somewhat advanced cha- 
racter. We could not expect—my right 
honourable Friend could never expect— 
that the Government should adopt the 
proposals of that report. But there was 
also a unanimous report ; and this Com- 
mission was not entirely drawn from this 
side of politics. It comprised one or two 
of the most respected and best informed 
Members of the Conservative Party in 
Wales, who agreed with that unanimous 
report. It did not sound very alarming. 
Then there was the other Commission 
which was appointed—and, perhaps, ap- 
pointed not with altogether favourable 
intentions towards the Act, which was 
its subject—to inquire into the working* 
of the Sunday Closing Act in Wales. It 
made certain recommendations favour- 
able to the extension, or, at any rate, 
better application, of that Act. It dis- 
charged, to a _ considerable extent, 
functions which we associate with the 
name of Balaam. It blessed where it 
had been intended to take a verv differ- 
ent course. And those recommendations 
that right honourable Gentlemen passed 
aside by saying they were recommenda- 
tions which would have been equally 
applicable to England and Wales. I do 
not think it is enough to say that they 
would have been applicable to the rest of 
the country, because there was no Sun- 
day Closing Act in operation in the rest 
of the country, and, therefore,those pro- 
visions were not required. But these 
are the results; Sir, of the operations of 
Royal Commissions. The right honour- 
able Gentlemen said that Royal Com- 
missions were not, within his knowledge, 


Mr. Cam pbell-Bannerman. 








always appointed for the purpose of 
shelving a question. 


Tue HOME SECRETARY: Not 


always. 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN;: 
But even supposing that they are not, 
there may be different objects in a Royal 
Commission. A little time is always a 
good thing to gain. They may not ab- 
solutely shelve the question, but a Royal 
Commission may always do one or two 
things: it may throw light upon a fog, 
and it is also an admirable instrument 
for the purpose of creating a fog, and, I 
think, has not infrequently been used 
for that purpose, besides the subsidiary 
purpose, which has been made familiar 
of late years, of passing an interim re- 
port of great apparent urgency, which 
may or may not be the foundation of 
some serious legislation, while the rest of 
the subject referred to the Royal Com- 
mission is being left alone. Well, Sir, 
these are two things that have been men- 
tioned—Royal Commissions, whose re- 
commendations might certainly have 
been made the subject of legislation. 
But, Sir, the complaint is more general, 
as I understand it. As I said, it is a com- 
plaint that we all suffer, because we have 
not the advantage of being full-blooded 
Englishmen. In Scotland and Wales 
both we find a very natural disposition 
to think little of the wishes and desires 
of people of this country when they con- 
flict with the necessities and the require- 
ments of the other parts of the island. 
The Welsh Members have brought this 
complaint forward on this occasion, and, 
I think, with great ability and modera- 
tion, and I confess that although, as I 
began by saying, I am in a happy state 
of ignorance as to the details of most 
Welsh questions, and I have not the ad- 
vantage of being connected with the 
country, I still have great sympathy 
with them. On one question it is really 
cheering to find that there is compara- 
tively little complaint, and that is the 
question of education. And the reason 
that there is comparatively little com- 
plaint is that the Welsh people have 
done so much for themselves in that 
matter, and they have secured from Par- 
liament an amount of attention and an 
amount of development for their own 
educational system, which is really a re- 
freshing thing to hear of in these days. 
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The right honourable Gentleman said 
that they had even, in some respects, 
gone ahead of Scotland. 1 should be 
sorry to hear it fur my own country’s 
sake, but glad to hear it for the sake of 
Wales. In these days, to hear of this 
competition between different parts of 
the country as to the one in which educa- 
tion shall make the greatest progress is 
one of the most satisfactory pieces of in- 
formation that we can receive in this 
House. Well, Sir, I only rose to express 
my general appreciation of the com- 
plaints made by my honourable Friends, 
and I hope that if the right honourable 
Gentleman opposite has anything to do 
with another Queen’s Speech, perhaps 
Wales may find in it a better place than 
she has to-day. 


*Mr. MCKENNA (Monmouth, N.): The 
sympathetic character of the speech 
of the right honourable Gentleman the 
Home Secretary was such that he 
seemed only to lack occasion for giving 
us some hope of a little Welsh legisla- 
tion. May I be allowed to suggest to 
him that such an opportunity is now to 
be found. There are at the present 
moment in South Wales many thou- 
sands of miners who are electorally dis- 
qualified for what I think is no fault of 
their own. I can fully understand that 
on the general law of the disqualification 
of paupers a great deal may be said in 
favour of the existing system, but 
that disqualification is based upon 
the ground that, as a rule, pauperism 
is discreditable. | Whether it is pos- 
sible to disassociate any discredit from 
the state of pauperism may be a fit sub- 
ject for discussion. Certainly the atti- 
tude taken by those who have made 
proposals for old-age pensions seems to 
show that, in their opinion, mere pauper- 
ism in itselfi—the fact that a person for 
a subsistence is obliged to receive cer- 
tain local assistance—is not of itself a 
sufficient ground for disqualifying him 
from voting. Now, Sir, in the case of 
the miners in South Wales, there cannot 
be a doubt that, so far as their being 
reduced to a state of pauperism is con- 
cerned, there is no fault whatever to be 
found with them. It is not the miners 
who went out on strike, but it is they 
who were locked out, and if they were 
unable to earn a livelihood, whatever 
the reason for the lock-out may have 
been —whether the masters were 
right or wrong, I am not now discussing 
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—undoubtedly the ,miners were not 
themselves responsible for this enforced 
pauperism, nor, as a matter of fact, have 
they been paupers in any numbers in the 
ordinary sense of the word. They have 
been employed in some local relief 
works, and they have been paid 
out of certain funds which, to 
some extent, were provided through 
Boards of Guardians. It is only by a 
very technical construction of the exist- 
ing law that such assistance has been 
held to be pauperism, and to disqualify 
for a vote, and it would be a very simple 
matter for the Government to introduce 
a measure giving to the Local Govern- 
ment Board power to make rules specify- 
ing the kinds of pauperism which should 
disqualify from the franchise. It is a 
simple matter, and it is a matter calling 
for immediate attention. It is not a 
small matter because there are 
at least 6,000 or 8,000 miners 
who are disqualified at the present 
moment. The feeling in South Wales 
is exceedingly strong on the subject, 
and I, therefore, submit to the Govern- 
ment they should favourably consider 
these men’s claim, and give immediate 
relief. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon, 
etc.) : Mr. Speaker, if any justification 
were required for the Motion of my hon- 
ourable Friend, I think it is to be found 
in the speeches which we have heard 
from the two Front Benches. With re- 
gard to the speech delivered by the 
Leader of the Opposition, he frankly ad- 
mitted that he knew very little about 
Welsh questions, and, if it was necessary, 
I think the character of his references to 
Welsh questions would be proof that 
that was the case. With regard to the 
speech which has come from the Home 
Secretary, while he showed some ac- 
quaintance with some of the subjects 
dealt with by my honourable Friend, he 
frankly stated that he could never con- 
cede any of the demands that have been 
made by the Welsh representatives on 
behalf of their constituents. I think that 
declaration by the Home Secretary will 
be taken note of in Wales when the time 
comes. I congratulate my honourable 
Friend the Member for Denbigh 
Boroughs upon his courage, he being 
the only Welsh Unionist Member who 
has taken part in this Debate, or has 
shown any indication of a desire to take 
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part in this Debate. Nothing can show 
more clearly the overwhelming prepon- 
derance of Welsh feeling upon this ques- 
tion than the way in which Welsh 
Members sitting on the other side of the 
House have shirked any opposition to 
the Motion of my honourable Friend. 
There are nine Welsh Unionist Members. 
My honourable Friend the Member for 
Denbigh Boroughs is the only one who 
has put in an appearance, and we may 
well ask : Where are the other eight ? 
They have all disappeared. It shows 
how very strongly Welsh opinion centres 
in this question, that the Welsh Unionist 
Members have been so very anxious to 
avoid giving us their opinions here. 
There are one or two points I should 
like to jrefer to raised by the speech 
of the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Home _ Secretary. He 
said on the Welsh Early Closing ques- 
tion that the recommendations were of a 
general character, and he referred to the 
bona-fide traveller, the question of clubs, 
and also the question of shebeens. It 
is quite true that these particular re- 
commendations were of a general charac- 
ter. The question of Sunday Closing of 
public houses might also be the subject 
of general legislation if public opinion 
generally were prepared for such legis- 
lation, but public opinion was not pre- 
pared for it in England, and so the sub- 
ject has been dealt with sectionally for 
Treland, for Scotland, and Wales. All 
we now ask is that this Government, 
having unanimously conceded the prin- 
ciple of legislation with regard to tem- 
perance, should adopt the unanimous 
recommendations of a Tory Commission 
and make the Welsh Act effective. I 
submit to the House that the right 
honourable Gentleman’s point falls to 
the ground. We simply want an 
Amendment of the Law which at the 
present moment is a separate one so 
far as Wales is concerned. The honour- 
able Member for Denbigh Boroughs 
said, 
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“Take the question of Intermediate Educa- 
tion. If it was a good Bill at all, it was 
equally good for England and for Wales.” 


That may be true. I do not controvert 
it. The Intermediate Education Act 
would probably work as well in England 
as it has in Wales, but English public 
opinion was not ripe for it while the 
House of Commons, at the instance 
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of a Unionist Government, unanimously 
passed for Wales a purely undenomina- 
tional democratic Act which commended 
itself to the Welsh people. I venture 
to say that if the Unionist Government 
at that time had proposed a Bill of that 
character for the whole of the United 
Kingdom they would not have carried 
their own Party with them. The Mem- 
ber for Denbigh Boroughs, and the right 
honourable Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary, have fallen into the same error, 
They said they would not recognise sepa- 
rate Nationality, and that we form a 
component part of the United Kingdom. 
We do, and we do not want it other- 
wise. If you can educate English people 
up to the point of accepting the Measures 
we ask for Wales, we are prepared for 
you to give them to England. It has 
been recognised in legislation that many 
conditions create differences of opinion 
in the two countries, and make separate 
legislation necessary for the Principality. 
With regard to Intermediate Education 
we are 15 years in advance of England. 
We are also in advance of England with 
regard to Sunday Closing. Why is this? 
Because public opinion in England, in 
the judgment of the Government at any 
rate, has not been educated up to the 
point of Scotch, Irish, or Welsh public 
opinion, and it is impossible to legislate 
in advance of public opinion in any part 
of the United Kingdom. The same 
thing applies to land. The right honour- 
able Gentleman the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition has pointed out that there are 
several unanimous recommendations 
made by the Welsh Land Commission, 
and the request now made to the Govern- 
ment is that they will introduce or sup- 
port a Bill embodying the recommenda- 
tions which were passed by the Com- 
missioners without protest. We do not 
ask the Government to adopt the drastic 
recommendations of the Welsh Land 
Commission. We cannot hope to get 
from a Unionist Government legislation 
on these lines; but what we do say is 
that the perfectly unanimous recommen- 
dations of the Commission should re- 
ceive consideration. The honourable 
Baronet, the Member for Swansea, a 
typical Welsh Conservative in every 
respect, is a large landowner, and, I 
believe, an excellent landowner. He 
understands the opinion of Welsh Con- 
servatives on that point, and is a better 
spokesman than possibly any Member 
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in this House, and yet the honourable 
Baronet signed that unanimous report 
containing two or three most important 
recommendations. What we ask is, Will 
the Government not accept a Bill from 
this side of the House adopting the re- 
commendations of the Commissioners 
which were arrived at unanimously? 
That is all we ask them to do, and the 
right honourable Gentleman the Home 
Secretary has given no answer at all, 
except to refer us to some vague para- 
graph in the Queen’s Speech about a 
Bill which is to be introduced by the 
President of the Board of Agriculture, 
and to which annual reference has been 
made since 1895. This is the fourth 
time it has been in the Queen’s Speech. 
Will the right honourable Gentleman say 
that the Government are prepared to 
introduce that Bill and to press it 
thtough Parliament in the present Ses- 
sion? What is the good of referring to 
a Bill which is simply there for show 
purposes? We have had the legislation 
upon Agriculture, but the one Bill which 
the farmers of Wales, and, I believe, the 
farmers of England, want has not even 
been introduced into the House of Com- 
mons. No one acquainted with Welsh 
life will contend that the conditions of 
land tenure in England and Wales are 
similar. The right honourable Gentleman 
may say that what is applicable to Wales 
is applicable to England also, so far as 
Agriculture is concerned, but that is not 
so. You have got the same state of 
things in Wales as you have in every 
Celtic country. In England a farmer 
regards his occupation from a business 
point of view purely, and if the farm 
does not pay he gives it up. He has 
none of that sentimental attachment to 
his home which induces the Welsh far- 
mer to spend his last shilling for his rent 
rather than quit his farm, even though 
other creditors remain unpaid. Land 
in some parts of the country is not worth 
one-third what it was. You have no 
part of Wales in which that is so. 
There was evidence before the Com- 
mission that Welsh farmers had been 
evicted because they declined to vote 
for the candidates recommended by their 
landowners. That is a state of things 
which would not be tolerated in England, 


‘and the report of the Land Commis- 


sioners unanimously recommended legis- 
lation to meet such cases. Then on the 
question of devolution some declaration 
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should be forthcoming from the Local 
Government Board. This matter has 
been raised for four years. It was first 
raised in the Session of 1895, and we 
had an exceedingly satisfactory answer 
from the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board—so satisfactory that I 
thought we were going to get legislation 
on the subject in that Session, but up to: 
the present we have had nothing. Last 
Session we had a report from the Local 
Government Board, which was of a very 
serious character. It was admitted that 
the Local Government Board was inade- 
quately equipped for the enormous 
amount of work thrown on the Depart- 
ment, and the result is that sometimes 
matters of grave local importance are 
decided by second or third-rate clerks. 
Able as these gentlemen may be, and 
the Local Government Board have an 
excellent staff, they cannot deal so satis- 
factorily with local grievances as could 
the elected representatives of the locality 
in which the grievances have arisen, and 
therefore I ask the President of the 
Local Government Board to say that if 
a scheme is substituted for referring 
such matters to Welsh County Councils, 
he will give it favourable consideration. 
The Welsh County Councils could deal 
much better with the questions than 
the Local Government Board. I observe 
that the Secretary of the Local Govern- 
ment Board shakes his head. I say it 
is absolutely impossible for the Chief 
Official of the Local Government Board 
to deal with all the questions that come 
before that body. For instance, they 
had 166,000 letters from different locali- 
ties on different subjects in one year. 
Would it be possible for Sir Hugh Owen 
or any other Chief Secretary in that 
Department to deal with all these dif- 
ferent questions? It is quite beyond 
the power of any one man, even though 
he be assisted by a very efficient staff. 
All these questions I think we are per- 
fectly justified in asking the Govern- 
ment to favourably consider, as they are 
entirely non-contentious. With regard 
to the contentious questions, such as 
Religious Equality, Disestablishment, 
and Local Veto, we fully recognise that 
if Wales wants these things it must go 
to a different set of men for them, but 
for all that we are entitled to make our 
protest year by year against the con- 
tinuance of this system by which one 
part of the country, which sends an 
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overwhelming majority here to demand 
certain reforms, is constantly neglected. 
The mere fact that the Government will 
not undertake legislation on the larger 
questions is an argument in favour of 
their dealing with minor and non-con- 
tentious matters, and we are entitled to 
let Wales fully realise that there is 
nothing to be expected from this 
Government on any of these questions. 


Mr. PHILIPPS (Pembroke): Mr. 
Speaker, the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary has said that 
Wales would benefit from much of the 
general legislation which was promised 
in the Queen’s Speech. Nobody dis- 
putes that Wales will benefit if, for 
instance, the legislation promised with 
reference to Agriculture is really carried 
into law. The complaint we make, and 
the reason why my honourable Friend, 
the Member for Flint Boroughs, has 
moved this Amendment is this, that in 
the Queen’s Speech special legislation is 
promised to England, special legislation 
is promised to Scotland, and special 
legislation is promised to Ireland, but. 
no special legislation whatever is pro- 
mised to Wales. That is our complaint. 
I quite admit that the right honourable 
Gentleman is correct in saying that we 
are not entitled to complain because the 
Government would not give us any 
Party legislation. It is quite true that 
for Welsh Local Veto and Welsh Dises- 
tablishment we cannot look to the pre- 
sent Government, for they pledged them- 
selves against such things. Their can- 
didates in Wales, who supported their 
policy, pledged themselves against these 
Measures, and Wales is in no way en- 
titled to complain because she does not 
get them. But are we to go to Wales 
and tell our constituents that with 
regard to non-party proposals the 
Government are going to be equally 
deaf in listening to our demands? Non- 
party proposals have been put forward 
which Conservatives are just as much in 
favour of as are the Liberals. I will 
allude to two of them. The first one 
has reference to loans to freeholders. 
That was one of the unanimous recom- 
mendations of the Welsh Land Com- 
mission. It is a recommendation to 
which Tories and Unionists set their 
hands, as well as those who are opposed 
to the Unionists in politics. I should 
like to point out that in this very 
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Queen’s Speech the Government propose 
—and I am glad to see it—that some 
advances of money should be made to 
enable working men to buy their own 
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houses. There are numbers of our small 
farmers in Wales—small freehold 
farmers—who are every bit as 
poor as the working man. They 
bought their farms at very high 


prices, and borrowed the money to do 
80; they are paying on their mortgages 
four per cent., and some even as much 
as five per cent.; and having year by 
year to meet the interest on these mort- 
gages, they are every bit as poor as any 
of the working men in Wales. The Gov- 
ernment are proposing to lend money 
to working men to buy their own 
houses, but why should they not lend 
money to these small farmers to enable 
them to keep their own houses? I am 
certain that if the right honourable Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was here he would bear me out when I 
say that at the present price of Consols 
the Government can borrow money at 
two per cent., or the merest fraction 
over it. Under the Land Purchase Acts 
the Government are lending money. te 
the Irish landlords in millions to buy 
their own farms. Why should they not 
lend money to equally poor farmers in 
Wales to keep their own farms? The 
security is as good as it possibly could 
be. Land cannot fall in price, because 
Parliament has passed a Bill preventing 
the importation of live cattle. In many 
parts of England the business of the 
farmer is to fatten live cattle. It is 
only in Wales and Ireland that young 
cattle can be bred. It is because land 
in Wales is so suitable to the breeding 
of young cattle that it can never fall 
in value so long as the importation of 
foreign cattle is forbidden. If it is safe to 
lend money to Irish farmers to buy their 
farms it must be zpso facto safer to 
lend money to Welsh farmers to keep 
their own farms. The Government could 
not win a single county in Wales by a 
candidate who pledged himself against 
this proposal. If he is not in favour of 
it when he goes down to Wales, he will 
be before he has been at three 
political meetings. That is my ex- 
perience. [Laughter. ] Honourable ° 
Members laugh, but I must correct 
myself. I personally was in fayour 





of it before I started canvassing. I was 
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referring to my own opponents. 





There 
is another absolutely non-party proposal 
with reference to salmon fishing in the 
Welsh Rivers. I believe that in Wales 
we have rivers which ought to be some 
of the best salmon rivers in the co:mtry. 
Why should they not be developed? It 
would benefit the landowners along the 
rivers more than anybody else. The 
salmon rivers in Wales are far from 
what they ought to be. I have some 
experience of the rivers in South-West 
Wales. They are controlled by a Board 
of Conservators who have not got suffi- 
cient funds at their disposal to ade- 
quately protect the rivers, the result 
being thet poaching goes on for miles 
and miles. Some of the rivers have only 
four or five water bailiffs to look after 
them along their whole length. I have 
been writing to the President of the 
Board of Trade very frequently on the 
subject, and I hope something will be 
done. What happens is this: when 
salmon gets scarce in the district, the 
Board of Conservators stop the net fish- 
ing at the mouth of the rivers. That 
is not what is done in other countries. 
We buy in this country enormous quan- 
tities of tinned salmon from British 
Columbia, a great quantity of which 
might be grown here. In _ British 
Columbia, when there are not salmon 
enough in a river, they establish salmon 
hatcheries, and they breed a lot more 
salmon and keep up the supply. That 
is what we ought to do in the Welsh 
rivers if the Government would pay 
attention to the matter, instead of al- 
sowing the Board of Conservators to 
stop net fishing at the mouth of the 
rivers. The Conservators impose re- 
gulations which make it difficult for the 
net fishermen at the mouth of the rivers 
to catch any salmon, and the fishermen 
naturally stop taking out licences. This 
reduces the funds of the Conservators, 
poaching increases, and things become 
worse than before. A proposal to re- 
medy this, I submit to the Government, 
is about as non-contentious a proposal 
as anybody could possibly make. This 
Government did not promise us Welsh 
Disestablishient or Welsh Land Reform, 
but they said they were going to bring 
in non-Party legislation for the benefit 
of all classes of the community. They 
said they were going to develop trade. 
They have, however, refused to turn 
their attention to any of these non- 
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contentious proposals by which they 
might earn the gratitude of the people 
of Wales, and they have put us in this 
position. We shall not only go down 
to Wales to say, “ Vote against the can- 
didates because they are not in favour of 
Disestablishment and Land Reform” ; 
but we shall say, “Vote against the 
Tory candidates because, when we pro- 
pose non-Party legislation, the Govern- 
ment veto it just as they veto Party 
legislation to which we know they are 
opposed.” 


*Mr. R. JASPER MORE (Shropshire, 
Ludlow): Mr. Speaker, I rise merely to 
reply to a remark made by the honour- 
able Gentleman the Member for Carnar- 
von Boroughs. I can assure him that 
we take the greatest interest in the aspi- 
rations of our gifted neighbours, and I 
was surprised at their modesty in under- 
rating their natural advantages. If the 
Liberal Leader had not said that it was 
not allowable to quote Latin, I should 
have been tempted to apply the remarks 
of Virgil to the farmers—namely, that 
the Welsh Members are too fortunate 
if they only knew their own peculiar 
blessings. One is that of being a bilin- 
gual nation. I went to Rhyl to study 
the tithe question, but I found I was 
beaten by the Welsh language. I was 
told that the best way to ascertain the 
views of the farmers was to travel in 
a third-class carriage, and I got a friend 
to do so. He told me he asked them 
why they objected to the burden of the 
tithe, and they said it was because it 
was imposed upon them by that rascal, 
George III. With regard to what the 
honourable member for Carnarvon Bo- 
roughs has said about salmon fishing in 
the Welsh rivers, I would like to point 
out that an Exhibition is being or- 
ganised of Welsh industries. I am sure 
we should be delighted to have a few 
specimens of tinned salmon from Wales. 
I congratulate the Welsh people on put- 
ting aside all religious differences, and 
attending in such large numbers at the 
service held at St. Paul’s on the eve of 
the celebration of their Patron Saint. 
Whatever they may say of agriculture, 
their mutton is most famous in London, 
and a peculiar dish of theirs, which they 
no doubt will use at the banquet, is very 
popular at the regtaurants in the Metro- 
polis. We have heard a good deal about 
Welsh education, and we know that all 
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places in the State are open to the highly 
educated, and it would appear to extend 
to foreign countries as well. The Leader 
of the House spoke the other night of 
the honourable Member for York, but 
his attention was not called to the fact 
that one of his own supporters, the 
Member for Merthyr, known as the 
“Gold King of Wales,” went out to 
China and advised the Chinese Govern- 
ment of Peking on mining concessions. 
When we remember his contests with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in this 
House on Mining Royalties it would be 
most interesting to know what passed 
between him and the Emperor of China 
on the subject. This illustrates the 
great advantage of being a bilingual 
nation, for most of the Members of this 
House are conscious of the fact that they 
do not know even the Chinese or the 
Welsh term for royalty. One of the 
great grievances of Wales, which has 
frequently been mooted in this House, 
and which seems to me appropriate to 
recall on this occasion, is the want of 
a capital. Welsh Members appear to me 
to be unable to agree on that question, 
and it gives us great satisfaction in 
Shropshire to know that the Welsh 
Members hold all their meetings in 
Shrewsbury. And when they speak in 
this House of some new system of Pri- 
vate Bill legislation, I am reminded of 
the line of railway between East and 
West Wales. We have heard before, in- 
deed we heard last year, of a Bill pro- 
moting a railway from the East to the 
West of Wales, and there was to be a 
capital of a million pounds sterling. So 
much interest was taken in the scheme 
that it even attracted the attention of 
Royalty itself. The disappearance of 
that scheme has caused me very great 
regret, because it is very obvious to me 
that the constituency I represent—Lud- 
low—would be the natural capital of 
Wales again, as it was formally, when, 
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to some extent, the seat of the Govern- 
ment of Wales was at Ludlow. They 
were governed by a President, a Coun- 
cil; their meetings were extended by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and two 
Judges ; and this we should like to see 
restored again. The Cambrian Archeo- 
logical Society came to Ludlow last year, 
and felt quite at home in their old 
haunts. 


Answer to Her 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The terms of the 
Amendment are very wide, but I think 
the honourable Member is now travel- 
ling beyond them. 


*Mr. JASPER MORE: My only desire, 

Mr. Speaker, was to call attention to 
one of the grievances, or supposed griev- 
ances, in Wales—namely the want of a 
museum there, as they all thought this 
town has the best of provincial 
museums. I shall, in conclusion, make 
this one remark. I have to congratulate 
the Welsh Members upon the fact that 
Birmingham is spending ao less a sum 
than £7,000,000 in getting a supply of 
water from Wales, and that there is a 
prospect of London doing the same. I 
really do this because I think I shall 
be justified in calling the attention of 
the London County Council to their un- 
acquaintance with the history of the dis- 
trict, especially when we recollect that 
they have suggested the erection of a 
statue to Boadicea on the Thames Em- 
bankment, instead of to Caractacus, the 
hero who defended Wales, and who was 
betrayed by Boadicea. From all points 
the Welsh may be congratulated on the 
favourable impression they have made on 
this great Metropolis. 


Question put, “That those words be 
there added.” 


The House divided—Ayes, 144; Noes, 
194.—(Division List No. 4.) 


AYES. 


Abraham, Wm. (Cork, N. E.)| Blake, Edward 
Allan, William (Gateshead) | 
Ambrose, Robert (Mayo, W.)! Buckanan, Tho 
Asquith, Rt. Hn. Herbert H.| Burns, John 

Austin, Sir John (Yorkshire)| Burt, Thomas 
Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) 

Baker, Sir John | 
Barlow, John Emmott | Campbell-Bann 
Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) | Causton, Richa 
Billson, Alfred Cawley, Freder 
Birrell, Augustine LG 


Mr. More 


Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Allen, W. (Nwe. under Lyme)! Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 


Buxton, Sydney Charles 
| Caldwell, James 


hanning, Francis Allston 


) Clough, Walter Owen 
Colville, John 

Condon, Thomas Joseph 
Crombie, John William 
Daly, James 

Dalziel, James Hen 

Davies, M. Vaughan- (Cardigan 
Davitt, Michael 

Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Dillon, John 

Donelan, Captain A. 
Doogan, P. C. 
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Duckworth, James 

Duna, Sir William 

Ellis, Thos. E. (Merionethsh.) 
Evans, Samuel T. (Glamorgan) 
Evans, Sir Francis H. (Sth’ton) 
Fenwick, Charles 

Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) 
Ffrench, Peter 

Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond 
Flynn, James Christopher 
Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) 
Fowler, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
Gibney, James 

Gilhooly, James 

Gladstone, Rt. Hon. Herbert J. 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 

Gold, Charles 

Grey, Sir Edward (Berwick) 
Hammond, John (Carlow) 
Harwood, George 

Hazell, Walter 

Healy, Maurice (Cork) 

Healy, Timothy M. (N. Louth) 
Hedderwick, Thos. Charles H. 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Charles H. 
Hogan, James Francis 
Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 
Jacoby, James Alfred 
Jameson, Major J. Eustace 
Jones, William (Carnarvonshire 
Jordan, Jeremiah 

Kearley, Hudson E. 

Kilbride, Denis 

Kinloch, Sir John G. Smyth 
Labouchere, Henry 

Lawson, Sir Wilfrid (Cum’land 
Leese, Sir Joseph F. (Acc’gton 
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Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-George, David 

Logan, John William 

Lough, William 

Lyell, Sir Leonard 

MacAleese, Daniel 

MacNeill, John Gordon Swift 
M‘Arthur, William (Cornwall) | 
M‘Dermott, Patrick 
M‘Ghee, Richard 

M‘Kenna, Reginald 
M‘Laren, Charles Benjamin 
Maddison, Fred. ~ 
Mandeville, J. Francis 
Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand 





Molloy, Bernard Charles 
Montagu, Sir S. (Whitechapel) | 
Morgan, J. Lloyd Carmarthen) | 
Morgan, W. Pritchard (Merthyr | 
Marler, Charles (Breconshire) | 
Morris, Samuel 

Morton, Ed. J. C. (Devonport) 
Moss, Samuel 

Murnaghan, George 

Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
O’Connor, J. (Wicklow, W.) 
O’Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
Paulton, James Mellor 

Pease, Joseph T. (Northumb.) 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Pinkerton, John 

Pirie, Duncan V. 

Price, Robert John 

Reid, Sir Robert Thresie 
Richardson, J. (Durham) 
Rickett, J. Compton 





Leng, Sir John 


Acland-Hood, Capt. Sir A. F. 
Archdale, Edward Mervyn 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Capt. Josceline Fitzroy 
Balearres, Lord 

Balfour, Rt. Hn. A.J. (Manch’r 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. G. W. (Leeds 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Bartley, George C. T. 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst, Hn. Allen Benjamin 
Beach, Rt. Hn.Sir M.H. (Bristol 
Beckett, Earnest William 
Bethell, Commander 
Biddulph, Michael 

Bigwood, James 

Bill, Charles 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Boulnois, Edmund 

Bousfield, William Robert 
Bowles,Capt. H. F. (Middlesex) 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brown, Alexander H. 
Butcher, John George 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) 
Cecil, Evelyn (Hertford, East) 


| Coghill, Douglas Harry 





Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 


NOES. 


| Chelsea, Viscount 

Clarke, Sir Edward (Plymouth 
Cochrane, Hn. Thos. H. A. E. 
Coddington, Sir William 


Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colston, Chas. Edw. H. Athole 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 

Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Cornwallis, Fiennes Stanley W. 
Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Curzon, Viscount 

Dalbiac, Colonel Philip Hugh 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Denny, Colonel 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. 
Dixon-Hartland, Sir F. Dixon 
Dorington, Sir John Edward 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Drage, Geoffrey 

Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Dyke, Rt. Hn. Sir Wm. Hart 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Elliot, Hn. A. Ralph Douglas 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fergusson, Rt.Hn.Sir J.(Mne’r 
Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 





Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) | 
Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. | 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 


Flannery, Sir Fortescue 
Folkestone, Viscount 





Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) 
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Robson, William Snowdon 
Roche, Hn. James (East Kerry) 
Samuel, J. (Stockton on Tees) 
Schwann, Charles E. 

Scott, Chas. Prestwich (Leigh) 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Shee, James John 

Sinclair, Capt. J. (Forfarshire) 
Smith, Samuel (Flint) 
Souttar, Robinson 
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| Spicer, Albert 


Steadman, William Charles 
Stevenson, Francis § 
Strachey, Edward 

Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Sullivan, T.D. (Donegal, W.) 
Tanner, Charles Kearns . 
Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, Abel (Carmarthen, E.) 
Thomas, Alf. (Glamorgan, E.) 
Thomas, David A. (Merthyr) 
Tully, Jasper 

Wallace, Robert (Edinburgh) 
Walton, John. L. (Leeds, 8.) 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Weir, James Gallowa 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, John Carvell (Notts. 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Wilson, J. H. (Middlesbrough) 
Woods, Samuel 

Young, Samuel (Cavan, East) 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Herbert Roberts and 
Mr. Brymor Jones. 


Garfit, William 
Gibbs, Hn. A.G.H.(C. of London 
Gilliat, John Saunders 
Godson, Sir Augustus Fred’k 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hn. Sir John Eldon 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 

Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Gull, Sir Cameron 

Hamilton, Rt.Hn. Lord George 
Hanbury, Rt. Hn. Robert W. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 

Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Heath, James 

Heaton, John Henniker 
Helder, Augustus 
Hermon-Hodge, Robert Trotter 
Hoare, E. Brodie Hampstead) 
Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Hobhouse, Henry 

Holland, Hon. Lionel Raleigh 
Hornby, Sir William Henry 
Houston R. P. 

Howard, Joseph 

Howell, William Tudor 
Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Hutchinson, Capt. G. W. Grice- 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Jenkins, Sir John Jon@s 
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Jessel, Capt. Herbert Merton | 


Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) 
Jolliffe, Hon. H. George 
Kenyon, James 

Knowles, Lees 

Lawson, John Grant (Yorks.) 
Lafone, Alfred 

Lecky, Rt. Hn. William Edw. H. 
Leighton, Stanle 

Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long, Col. C. W. (Evesham) 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter (Liv’pool) 
Lorne, Marquess of 

Lowe, Francis William 
Lowles, John +» 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lubbock, Rt. Hn. Sir John 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclure, Sir John William 
M‘Arthur, Chas. (Liverpool) 
M‘Calmont, Col. J.(Antrim,E.) 
Malcolm, Ian 

Maple, Sir John Blundell 
‘Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Milbank, Sir Powlett C. John 
Milner, Sir Frederick George 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
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Murray, Rt. Hon. A. G. (Bute) 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
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Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Smith, James Parker (Lanarks.) 


Newdigate, Francis Alexander Spencer, Ernest 


Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Northcote, Hn. Sir H. Stafford 
O’Neill, Hon. Robert Torrens 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
Pease, Herbert Pike (Darl’ton) 
Pender, Sir James 
Penn, John 
Pilkington, Richard 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Plunkett, Rt. Hn. HoraceCurzon 
Pollock, Harry Frederick 
a ny 

, C. Gu 
Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Rentoul, James Alexander 
Richards, Henry Charles 
Ridley, Rt.Hn. Sir Matthew W. 
Ritchie, Rt.Hn. Chas Thomson 
Round, James 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Russell, Gen. F.S. (Cheltenham 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Samuel. Harry S. (Limehouse) 
Scoble, Sir Andrew Richard 


| Stanley, Hon. A. (Ormskirk) 
| Stanley, Edward J. (Somerset) 
| Stanley, Henry M. (Lambeth) 
| Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 

| Stewart,Sir Mark J. M’Taggart 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot,Rt.Hn.J.G.(Oxf’d Univ. 
Thorburn, Walter 

Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Valentia, Viscount 

Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Ward, Hon. Robert A. (Crewe) 
Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of Wight 
Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 
Whiteley, George (Stockport) 
Whiteley, H. (Ashton-under-L. 
Williams, Joseph Powell- (Bir.} 
Wilson, *s W.(Worcestersh. 5) 
Wolff, Gustav Welhelm 
Wyndham, George 

Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 
Young, William 





Monk, Charles James 

Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Robert Jasper 
Morrell, George Robert 
Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) 





Main Question again proposed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Another Amendment proposed. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
Mr. Speaker, I rise to move, as an 
Amendment to the Address, at end, to 
add— 


“And we humbly represent to Your Ma- 
jesty that, in our opinion, it is expedient that 
any Bill which shall have been passed by this 
House, and shall not have been submitted to 
Your Majesty for Your Royal Assent in the 
Session in which it was passed by this House, 
shall, if passed by this House in the ensuing 
Session, . submitted to Your Majesty, and, 
upon Your Royal Assent being signified, forth- 
with become law.” 


All reforms have their origin outside the 
House of Commons, because the people, 
for some reason, are more zealous out- 
side than their representatives are inside 
the House of Commons. When a sug- 
gestion for a reform has acquired a cer- 
tain amount of consistency outside, it is 
moved by some Member inside in the 
form of a Resolution or an Amendment, 
and if the reform be sound it is moved 
again and again until at length it reaches 
a perjpd when it is ripe for legislation. 


Seely, Charles Hilton 
Seton-Karr, Henry 

Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Shaw-Stewart, M. H. (Renfrew 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 





TELLERS FOR THE NoErs— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 





This is very much the case with regard 
to the House of Lords. It is a great 
many years ago since I put upon the 
Orders of the Day a Motion conceived in 
the terms of that excellent Parliament, 
the Long Parliament, in regard to the 
House of Lords. On that occasion Mem- 
bers on the other side of the House were 
so startled, Mr. Speaker, and regarded 
this as monstrous, that a Gentleman got 
up in his place and asked your pre- 
decessor whether such a Resolution could 
be allowed to remain on the Notice Paper. 
Your predecessor told him, of course, 
that I was in order. I moved the Reso- 
lution, and I have moved several on the 
same subject subsequently. On the first 
occasion my supporters were more select 
than numerous—I believe, in fact, I | 
only had two Members voting with me 
from Great Britain. But I persevered, 
and the minority got larger every time 
I moved it until, in the last Parliament, 
my Amendment was accepted by the 
House. It is perfectly true that the 
Amendment was not sent up to Her 
Majesty, but that in no sort of way con- 
cerned me. I was addressing it to this 
House and the country, and I attained 
the end which I sought. We are now, 
I think, in the fourth year of the present 
Parliament, and up to now there has 
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been no Resolution moved in regard to 
the House of Lords. Therefore, this 
House has not had an opportunity of 
expressing its views, either by speaking 
on the matter or by voting on the 
matter. The consequence is that the 
idea has got abroad, amongst those who 
have sent us on this side to the House, 
that we are not very earnest in the mat- 
ter. I trust that, after this Motion has 
been put by you, Sir, and after the 
Division has taken place, that delusion 
will be thoroughly dispelled. There 
are outside this House a very large num- 
ber of persons who are desirous of 
abolishing the House of Lords. ~ There 
are others—all Liberals, I think, come 
in this category—who are desirous of 
limiting the veto of the House of Lords. 
On this occasion I range myself amongst 
the Moderates, and my object is to ask 
the House to consent to a Resolution 
limiting the veto of the House of Lords. 
We are often told that this country is 
self-governing—that it is governed by 
its representatives. This is perfectly true 
when the Conservatives are in power. 
They have no House of Lords to control 
them; they do precisely what they 
please. I do not complain of that. 
They represent the majority of the coun- 
try, and they ought to be allowed to 
legislate as they please—with, of course, 
a protest and criticism from us—but 
when the Liberals come into office the 
position is different. We can do abso- 
lutely nothing. We are faced by the Con- 
servatives in the House of Lords, to 
which they retire, as to a fortress, and 
bid us defiance. When a Bill is brought 
in—some good, sound Radical Measure 
—one of three things happens. Either 
it is amended—in a Conservative sense 
—by the House of Lords, and we are 
obliged to accept the Amendments rather 
than lose the Bill: or the Billis so emas- 
‘culated and mangled by the House of 
Lords, that we are obliged to allow it to 
lapse; or it is entirely thrown out by 
the Lords. In the last Parliament we 
had instances of these three ways in 
which Bills are treated by the House of 
Lords. We had the District Councils 
Bill amended by the House of Lords, 
and we had to accept the Amendments, 
but the Bill was not passed in the form 
in which it was introduced. We had 
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the Compensation for Accidents sill. 
That Bill was so emascylated that we 
allowed it to lapse. 


Then we had the 
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Home Rule Bill. That Bill, I need not 
remind honourable Gentlemen opposite 
—they are, judging by their cheers, 
proud of it—was thrown out. There 
are also a vast number of minor Bills, 
containing very sound and Liberal views, 
that are sent up to the House of Lords, 
and which are very seldom thrown out, 
but are so amended—in a Conservative 
sense—sthat they do not become law in 
the sense that we should desire. The 
result of all this is that when the 
Liberals are in office they have, in re- 
gard to their major Bills, only one or 
two things to do. Either they have to 
allow the Bills to be shelved, or they 
have to dissolve. They have office, but 
they have no power. They have the 
majority in this House, but the majority 
can do nothing. I think all honourable 
Members on this side-of the House will 
agree with me in thinking that this 
system has lasted very much too long 
already. In the last Session of the last 
Parliament nothing was done. I think 
the honourable Gentleman the Member 
for West Fife clearly put the position 
when he said he ploughed the sands of 
the seashore. He said we did that as 
an object lesson. I did not think an 
object lesson necessary, but I have no 
doubt that Liberals have taken that les- 
son to heart, and are determined, so far 
as they are concerned, that if they do 
have a majority in the next Parliament 
the Executive they select shall not 
plough the sands of the seashore. My own 
impression is that unless they make it 
very clear that whatever Liberal Execu- 
tive gets into power they are not pre- 
pared to plough the sands of the sea- 
shore, they will not get a majority at 
all. The notion of honourable Gentle- 
men opposite seems to be that we 
Liberals are such weak and vacillating 
creatures that we require some sort of 
control over us, and that it is a good 
thing for us that the House of Lords 
should exist to save us from ourselves— 
as a kind of appeal from Liberals drunk 
to Liberals sober. We do not quite 
admit that explanation of what we are. 
We think ourselves quite as intelligent, 
with all respect to honourable Gen- 
tlemen opposite, as we regard them to 
be. If a Bill is thrown out by the Lords, 
and if we do appeal to the country, we 
are by no means certain, supposing the 
country does decide in our favour, that 
the Bill will be passed by the Lards. 
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There are many pretexts on which the 
House of Lords has thrown out Bills 
from Parliament to Parliament; and 
probably will continue to throw out Bills 
from Parliament to Parliament so long 


as they maintain’ their present 
power. They say the country has 
not been consulted on this _parti- 


cular Bill, ete., etc.; but, as a matter 
of fact, excellent Bills which have been 
carried Parliament after Parliament in 
this House have not been passed by the 
House of Lords. Broadly speaking, we 
may say that when an appeal is made 
by the House of Lords to the Liberals 
outside this House to reverse the de- 
cision of Liberals inside this House they 
never succeed. I believe there are one 
or two cases to the contrary which may 
be quoted by honourable Gentlemen op- 
posite—for instance, in the last century, 
there was Mr. Fox’s Bill; but I very 
much doubt, when the question was 
raised, whether the people, in giving 
their decision, troubled themselves much 
about the Lords having thrown out the 
Bill. With regard to the Home Rule 
Bill, honourable Gentlemen opposite are 
undoubtedly under the impression that 
the country decided against that Bill 
and in favour of the Lords at the last 
General Election. I will not express a 
strong opinion myself of the matter, 
but I am bound to say I have always 
regarded the question as one which is 
at least arguable. The Liberals in the 
country might very possibly have as- 
sented to Home Rule had they thought 
that if they did so the Bill would not 
be again thrown out by the House of 
Lords; and I am inclined to think the 
country did not give the Liberals a 
majority because the Liberals had not 
clearly and specifically informed them 
that if they did get that majority they 
would so act at once, in regard to the 
powers of the House of Lords, as 
would prevent the possibility of the 
Home Rule Bill being again thrown out. 
The Liberals had a good opinion of the 
electors, but the electors had got very 
little bread from the Liberals. On the 
other hand, they thought they might as 
well take the crumbs, such as old-age 
pensions, which honourable Gentlemen 
opposite offered them. The Pensions 
Bill, if I remember rightly, was the next 
Bill interfered with. The Leader of the 
House told us that the Pensions Bill 
was to be passed during the present 
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Parliament. Assuming for the moment 
that we are, on this side, that beastly, 
reckless, impulsive body of men that 
we are supposed to be by Gentlemen op- 
posite, surely the House of Lords is not 
a fitting tribunal to decide whether or 
not the legislation of the Liberals when 
in power represented the views of the . 
country. The House of Lords, as this 
House well knows, is composed of here- 
ditary members and of Bishops. It is 
recruited sometimes by distinguished 
gentlemen—sometimes by a  distin- 
guished man of science, and sometimes 
by some ex-Minister, who has to be 
“shelved” ; but in the main it is re- 
cruited from rich men, who are ready to 
pay for the privilege. We had a curious 
light thrown during the vacation upon 
the mode in which titles are bartered in 
regard to a little cheque dangled about 
by a gentleman of the name of Hooley, 
I do not wish to say anything more 
about this incident, because I always 
wish to be fair to this House, because, 
to my mind, I do not. think there is 
much to choose from in the matter of 
selling titles between honourable Gen- 
tlemen opposite and honourable Gen- 
tlemen on this side of the House. I only 
mention the case of the revelations with 
regard to this man Hooley to show that 
they do not tend to lead us to consider 
that every member of the House of Lords 
is so absolutely scrupulous in money 
matters, and so exceedingly intelligent, 
that he ought to sit in judgment over 
us. The members of the House of 
Lords are not elected, as we are, 
We, therefore, are far more in touch 
with the constituencies than they are, 
and we are far more likely to know 
what the constituencies really desire, 
and what are their opinions, than the 
Gentlemen who sit in the other part of 
this building. They are all the same 
class, and that class is the smallest. We 
represent all classes, and surely we are 
better able to say what those classes 
feel or think upon any subject, because 
we are more in touch with them. Again, 
the Gentlemen of the House of Lords 
are nearly all of one Party, and it must 
be remembered that the issues upon 
which they are called upon to judge are 
most essentially Party ones. Naturally, 
they have a certain disposition to de 
cide in favour of their own Party. But, 
besides this, -a very large number of 
these noblemen have a personal interest 
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in the matter. We know very well that 
when a Ministry comes into office— 
putting aside those who occupy _per- 
manent official offices—there are a large 
pumber of posts, well-paid posts, such 
as lords-in-waiting, the gold-stick, and 
so on, which are distributed by Ministers 
to Members of the House of Lords. 
Consequently, those Gentlemen anxious 
to become Gold-Sticks would be inclined 
to decide in favour of the Ministry, and 
it could hardly be expected that they 
would give an independent judgment. 
As a matter of fact, on this issue— 
whether the Liberal Party in this House 
really represents the Liberals in the 
country or whether it has ceased to re- 
present them—if we had the power that 
any man has who goes before a tribunal 


Majesty's Most 


‘as a litigant, we should object to nearly 


everyone in the House of Lords having 
a vote upon the matter. When these 
Lords come to judgment they have a 
Party bias, and they have a personal 
bias in the matter of their judgment. 
We are often told that no doubt the 
House of Lords is an antiquated insti- 
tution ; but it adequately fulfils the 
functions for which they are brought to- 
gether. I do not deny that for a 
moment, if their function is, as I be- 
lieve it to be, to impede and crush all 
Liberal legislation ; but that is pre- 
cisely the reason why we object to them 
being invested with those rights. Sir, 
the only effective remedy for this is, in 
some sort of way, to limit the veto on 
our measures now possessed by the 
House of Lords, and this is what is 
contained in my Amendment. My 
Amendment simply means this : That 
when a Bill has been once rejected by 
the House of Lords, if it goes up again 
in a subsequent Session—I say “the 
next ensuing Session”—-of the same 


_ Parliament to the House of Lords, it 


shall be passed into law whether the 
Lords approve or whether they do not 
approve. In conversation I have heard a 
little criticism upon the terms of my 
Amendment, and I have been asked to 
explain one or two things, and I will. 
I have been asked whether the Amend- 
ment, or the first point to which we 
have agreed, will be incorporated in the 
second Bill. Well, Sir, I think, accord- 


ing to the language of my Amendment, 
that that would be so ; but it is a very 
minor question, and it is not a question 
which anyone need vote against 


upo 
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this Amendment. Well, then, I am asked 
would the Bill under this resolution go 
a second time to the House of Lords ! 
What I mean is this: After having 
passed a second time in this House, is 
it to go to the House of Lords again to 
give them an opportunity to accept or 
reject it, or would it be sent direct to 
Her Majesty for the Royal Assent ! 
Well, it is a matter cof perfect indiffer- 
ence to me either one way or the other. 
As far as I can see you might choose 
either. You might send it to the Lords, 
and if they liked to accept it they might ; 
but the essential point is this, that they 
would not be able to make any Amend- 
ment in it ; and whether they did or did 
not accept, the Measure would be sent up 
to Her Majesty, and if we had Her 
Majesty’s Assent, which we might 
hope for, then it would be the law of 
the land. Someone has suggested to me 
that, by saying one Session after an- 
other, the day for bringing in the 
Measure might be unfairly sprung upon 
the country directly it had been thrown 
out by the Lords, and then we might 
recommence the second Session, so that 
there would be no interval. That, how- 
ever, is not my intention. I think there 
should be the usual interval of about 
five months, and there is nothing in my 
Amendment which would not enable 
anyone acting upon it legislatively 
bringing in a Bill with that pro- 
vision. I put down “the next ensuing 
Session,” but I really am very indifferent 
myself whether it is the next ensuing 
Session or whether it is any one of the 
Sessions of the same Parliament. I said 
the next ensuing Session because I be- 
lieve that no Member of Parliament in 
this House would get up and say that, 
if a Bill does pass in one Session of this 
House, if it could be passed into law, it 
would be necessary to bring it in in this 
House in the next Session. I think Gen- 
tlemen opposite, who are Conservatives, 
would have a very fair right of com- 
plaint if these Bills were hung up from 
Session to Session. I am perfectly sure 
that, with regard to the feeling outside, 
there is no desire to perpetuate this agi- 
tation. Another question I have been 
asked, which I thought was rather an 
extraordinary one. I was asked whether 
I really meant that we should, by Reso- 
lution, take away the veto of the Lords. 
Certainly I do not mean that. The thing 
would be impossible in itself. We have 
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a law now that a Measure can only be- 
come law when it has received the 
Assent of the Crown, the Lords, and the 
Commons, and that is the law. Secondly, 
we could only alter this by altering the 
law. We might as well say that we 
could, by a Resolution in this House, de- 
clare that Her Majesty’s Assent was not 
necessary, and if we did so, and passed 
a Bill, until the consent of Her Majesty 
had been obtained, that Bill would not 
have the effect of law. I do hope that 
I have made my meaning clear, for that 
is my object. I am asking the House to 
vote for the principle, and not to go into 
all these minor matters of detail. If 
they agree with me that the veto ought 
to be what I should call Sessional, then 
they will vote for me. If they do not 
agree with that, then by all means let 
them vote against me. I-.ask them to 
vote for the principle of this Amend- 
“ment very much as they are in the 
habit of voting for the Second Reading 
of a Bill. A Member may vote for a 
Second Reading because he thinks the 
principle is sound, although he intends 
to amend it in all sorts of ways in Com- 
mittee, and any Amendment might be 
made to my proposal when we come to 
legislation ; but the fact would remain 
that the veto would only be Sessional. 
It has been often suggested that it 
would be more fair if we do limit the 
veto to limit it from Parliament to 
Parliament, so that if the two Houses 
did not agree the country should decide 
between the two. Now, Sir, I remember 
speaking to an exceedingly old Parlia- 
mentary hand upon this matter, who I 
regret very much is no longer with us. 
This eminent man was talking about 
what was to be done with the House of 
Lords. I do not wish to imply that he 
agreed with me in my views entirely. 
What he said to me was this, that if 
the veto is touched it should be reduced 
to a Sessional limit, because no Liberal 
Government could possibly carry on the 
affairs of the country if the veto was 
thrown from Parliament to Parliament. 
I think that anybody who takes the 
trouble to consider the matter will agree 
in this view of it, and will agree that if 
we were to carry such a veto, the power 
of the House of Lords would be limited 
and specified, and we should recognise 
it, and the House of Lords would use 
these limited powers very freely. On 
minor Bills we should get perhaps a 
Mr. Labouchere. 
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quarter of a loaf instead of the whole 
loaf, and with important Bills, either 
they would be “shelved,” or we should 
have to come every year persistently 
to an election ; in fact, representative 
government would be put an end to ia 
favour of government by plebiscite, 
Unfortunately, we are the poor Party, 


and honourable Gentlemen opposite 
are the rich Party, and if we 
have these perpetual elections the 


money bags would be sure to win the 
day. I am a Parliamentarian, and | 
never would consent to anything thas 
would weaken this House before the 
country. Well, Sir, we have to consider 
this, and it is rather more a domestic 
question than a question that concerns 
honourable Gentlemen opposite. The 
moment has arrived at which we ought 
to express our view with some clearness 
as to what we desire to be done. I 
think the moment arrived long ago, 
but I am perfectly certain that the 
moment has arrived now. We have 
been sitting trying to hatch this egg 
for many years, and the egg is now in 
a somewhat addled condition. I am a 
practical person, and I want to enable 
the Liberal party to legislate, if it gots 
the majority, as it best pleases But 
if the veto of the Lords is absolute, we 
cannot legislate as we best please. What 
then occurs to the practical mind? Why, 
limit the veto, and then you will do 
what you want and get what you went. 
I do not believe that there is any other 
way to deal with the matter to 2nable 
us to have full legislative powers to 
carry out the objects for which we are 
elected as a majority in this House, 
except by limiting the veto. Of course, 
« Resolution of this kind is not like the 
laws of the Medes and the Persians, be 
cause if any Heaven-born genius ep 
pears to tell us of a better plan, we 
should accept that plan in preference to 
this. For my part, I do not think it 
probable that anyone will elaborate any 
better plan. Why, Sir, it is settled and 
clear. Now, this being an obstacle in 
your way, and you want to proceed on a 
particular rule, everybody in this world 
knows that the only way to proceed is 
to remove that obstacle. There is a 
notion in some men’s minds that if the 
Liberals get a majority, unless they 
were under some species of control, they 
would always be bringing in Measures 
upon which the country had never been 
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consulted, and to which the country 
might, in all probability, object, and 
that they would pass these Measures. 
Well, I think this would be a most im- 
proper course. Admitting that we are 
knaves, I do not think honourable Gen- 
tlemen will say that we are absolutely 
fools on this side of the House. If a 
Ministry were to do this, that Ministry 
would be turned out neck and crop at 
the next General Election, and what is 
more, I think they would be most de- 
servedly turned out. If the Ministry of 
Radicais—the ultra-Radicals, the wild 
men I speak of—were to attempt to do 
this, they would be pulled up uncom- 
monly short on this side of the House. 
It may not be known—and perhaps I 
am revealing a secret—that we are not 
always on this side of the House an 
absolutely united family. On other occa- 
sions I have found in this House that we 
have had to drag along with us an exceed- 
ingly heavy ’bus load of Moderate Gen- 
tlemen, and you may depend upon this, 
that that ’bus load will always exist, and 
would step in and side with the Con- 
servatives if we attempted to do any- 
thing unfair, in order to prevent its 
being carried into effect. I know I feel 
so strongly in the matter myself that 

should join the Moderates in voting 
against such a Ministry. A good deal has 
been said about a Resolution of this 
kind being a mere waste of time, be- 
cause the Lords would be sure to refuse 
their assent to it. Well, Sir, it seems to 
me that it is a somewhat extraordinary 
doctrine on the part of Liberal Members 
to say that we ought not to vote for 
any Measure which we may think de- 
tirable, because it is possible that the 
Lords would refuse their sanction to it. 
But, Sir, I have no sort of fear of the 
Lords not assenting to such a Meuasure. 
There are constitutional means by which 
we can make the Lords assent to it. 
Everybody in this House knows that in 
the time of George I., I think it was, a 
3ill was brought in to limit the creation 
of Peers, and it was thrown out upon 
the specific ground that we ought always 
to retain the right to equalise the 
balance of parties in the other House, if 
we desire it, by a large creation of 
Peers, and our predecessors have acted 
apon that doctrine. In 1711 there was a 
Jacobite—a Tory Jacobite—majority in 
the House of Lords, and it is very pos- 
sible that if that Tory Jacobite majority 
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had remained the present Dynasty would 
not have come to the Throne. What 
happened ? Why, a number of Peers 
were created in order to give the Whigs 
a majority. There was no nonsense 
about it ; it was definitely settled, and 
it was no use the Lords objecting to it. 
Then, Sir, we have the later experience 
of Lord Grey with his first Reform Bill. 
At that time the Lords did throw out 
the Bill ; but they were faced by the 
declaration that if they threw it out a 
second time, a sufficient number of 
Peers would be created to pass it. The 
Lords were threatened in this way, and 
they were frightened, and ran away, 
which was all we wanted them to do. 
To that incident we owe the fact of Her 
Majesty the Queen being on the Throne, 
and we owe to it also the fact that a 
very large number of electors have a 
vote who would otherwise not have had 
it. I am convinced that that threat 
would be enough again. What do the 
Lords gain by having this power ? What 
is the advantage socially of being a 
lord ? Personally I do not see any ad- 
vantage, but I presume the Gentlemen 
like it because they are few in number, 
and if you create more of them you will 
reduce the social advantage. They would 
not wish to lose their full political rights 
or have their social distinction watered 
down. But, Sir, if we are obliged to 
create Peers, why should we not create. 
them ? If we cannot get the veto, or 
this limitation to their veto, without 
creating Peers, what in the world does 
it signify except to the Lords them- 
selves whether there be 1,000 or 500. 
I, for my part, would infinitely sooner 
kave 1,000 Lords with a limited veta 
than 500 Lords with an unlimited veto, 
If I had to go through a bear-pit I 
would rather face a 1,000 bears without 
claws or teeth than half a dozen witk 
claws and teeth. I can assure honour- 
able Gentlemen opposite that I regard 
them as a respectable and intelligent 
body of men, and I will put to them this 
case : Supposing that, instead of the 
House of Lords, there was another House 
of Lords consisting of hereditary shoe- 
makers, with a few deacons added to 
them from the Primitive Methodists. 
Supposing all these men _ were 
sound Radicals, and supposing they 
were perpetually interfering with the 
legislation of the Conservatives when 
they had a majority in this House. 
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Would the Conservatives accept that 
state of things ? No, Sir, [ have far too 
good an opinion of them to suppose 
they would. They would do their best 
to overcome the difficulty, and would 
very soon put an end to this state 
of things. I always feel myself that 
honourable Gentlemen opposite have a 
right to despise us so long as we wear 
the Conservative fetters, and I almost 
fear that Gentlemen opposite think we 
are somewhat humbugs, and that we 
pass Liberal Measures in the sure and 
certain hope that the Lords will prevent 
them ever being carried into effect. But 
notwithstanding my good opinion of the 
Conservatives, [ have not such a very 
high opinion of Conservative nature as 
to suppose that they will vote in favour 
of this motion. They may think it is a 
just one, and they would probably do 
the same thing under the same circum- 
stances ; but, after all, they think that 
the House of Lords is an admirable in- 
stitution to put a stop to what they call 
“pernicious legislation” when the Con- 
servatives are not in office. I do hope 
that all Liberals on this side of the 
House will vote for this Motion, because 
I am perfectly certain that they will only 
be carrying out the view of their con- 
stituencies. I do not believe that there 
is one single constituency in this 
country in which, if a meeting were held 
and my Resolution was put to the meet- 
ing, it would not be carried with accla- 
mation. The only opposition to my 
motion would be that it is too mode- 
rate. Sir, I think that the Leader of the 
House, with his usual fairness, will ad- 
mit that I have put this question fairly 


and squarely before the House. I do 
not think that the right honourable 


Gentleman will take refuge in little 
minor details about this word or that 
word, but I think he himself will meet 
it fairly and squarely on his side. All 
we want is to be put in the same posi- 
tion as the Conservatives are in when 
they have a majority. The right hon- 
ourable Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury himself coined a word 
which, if he will allow me, I will adopt. 
The right honourable Gentleman, speak- 
ing of China, said that we demanded 
only equality of opportunity. Sir, all 
we demand here is equality of 
opportunity to do good _ accord- 
ing to our rights. I cannot under- 
stand why, if it is good in China, 
Mr. Labouchere. 
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it is not also good in this House. Such, 
then, is what I have generally asserted 
in my Amendment, and as fair and 
honest men we cannot accept less than 
this equality of opportunity, which is 
the basis of my Amendment. 


*Mr. S. F. MENDL (Plymouth): My 
honourable Friend, who has moved this 
resolution has very wisely confined him- 
self, in a considerable portion of his 
arguments, not to the theoretical objee- 
tions entertained to an hereditary House 
of Lords, not only to showing that the 
existing system is a very unjust one, 
but to the practical argument that, 
by the continuance of that state of 
things, a condition of affairs has arisen, 
or may at any moment be expected to 
arise, which is so serious that it alls for 
an immediate remedy. That condition 
of things was described by Mr. Glad- 
stone, in the last speech he delivered 
within these walls, in words sufficiently 
familiar to the majority of honourable 
Members of this House to make it un- 
necessary for me to recall them. So 
far as I understand the case of my hon- 
ourable Friend on this side, the words 
which Mr. Gladstone used upon that oc- 
casion constitute our case against the 


House of Lords. If, Mr. Speaker, 
my honourable Friend and I lay 
stress upon this practical issue more 


than upon the theoretical objection to 
an l.ereditary right to legislate, it is 
not that we do not think that principle 
ridiculous and anomalous, because I con- 
ceive that in the minds of all the men 
on this side of the House the whole idea 
of a man’s right to make law resting 
upon the accident of birth is farcical 
when it is not dangerous and dangerous 
when it is not farcical. The hereditary 
principle would not to-day find many 
defenders even among honourable Mem- 
bers upon the other side of the House, 
except perhaps amongst those who are 
looking forward to a date next May or 
next January, and who are conscious of 
their capacity to transmit their great 
legislative abilities to their descendanis. 
Of course this is a practical , country, 
and we do not destroy anomalies simply 
because they are anomalies. Anomalies 
are dear to our Constitution, and unless 
we can show, as I believe we can abund- 
antly show, that the House of Lords is 
not only an anomaly, but it is a danger- 
ous anomaly, our case is not made out. 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, I have no intention 
to dilate upon the historical record of 
the House of Lords even since 1832. 
Before the year 1832 the question was 
an entirely different one. The relations 
of the House of Lords to an unre- 
formed House of Commons, which was 
largely controlled and the con- 
stituencies of which were largely 
owned by individual Peers, was one 
thing ; and it is not surprising that 
there was very little difficulty or friction 
in working together at that time. But 
the relations of the Lords to a reformed 
House of Commons, one which is in fact 
as well as in name representative of 
the people of the United Kingdom, 
is another matter. I think we 
might find sufficient grounds for the re- 
adjustment of these relations in the fact 
that while in the period of 1832 to 1884 
the constitution and the composition 
of the House of Commons underwent 
three fundamental changes, completely 
altering the centre of gravity of the 
electorate, during the same _ time 
the House of Lords underwent no change 
at all. To-day the House of Lords is 
what it ever was, the principle on 
which its authority is based has re- 
mained absolutely unchanged since the 
earliest days of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment, and the authority claimed and 
exercised by it is one from which the 
representative principle is entirely di- 
vorced. Now, Mr. Speaker, it is 
happily not necessary for me to go into 
historical details in order to show what 
I believe to be the fact, that the 
record of the House of Lords 
since 1830 has been one continued 
record of opposition to great Measures 
of progress and reform, an opposition 
rarely successful in destroying or 
stopping those reforms altogether, often 
successful in mutilating them and thereby 
decreasing their value, and nearly always 
successful in interposing vexatious, irri- 
tating, and unnecessary delay in carrying 
those Measures into operation, a delay 
which in more instances than one has 
robbed acts of justice and social ameli- 
oration of more than half their grace, 
and more than half their capacity to 
heal sores and allay strife. There 
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has been one aspect of the House of 
Lords, to which my honourable Friend 
has referred, to which not sufficient at- 
tention has been paid. On the great 
party questions and issues the record of 
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the House of Lords is well known and 
remembered. The history of their 
opposition to Parliamentary reforms ; to 
the extension of religious liberty and 
equality; the way in which for 36 
years they barred the doors of Univer- 
sities to the Nonconformists of this 
country; their perpetuation of com- 
pulsory Church rates for eleven years 
after the principle of their abolition 
had passed the House of Commons; 
their sinister obstruction to the 
reform of the Irish Land System; 
all these are matters of notoriety. 
What is not equally remembered is the 
action of the House of Lords with refer- 
ence to minor Measures, but yet Meas- 
ures of great social importance to the 
general community. The action of 
the House of Lords with reference to 
such Measures has been of frequent 
and more or less successful opposition 
and mutilation, and the compulsory 
abandonment by Liberal Governments 
of many effective Measures of reform. 
There was the great movement to prevent 
the enclosure of commons. A Liberal 
Government introduced a Bill for the 
purpose of preserving commons in 1866, 
but the House of Lords excluded from 
that Bill all commons except those near 
London. In 1873 they again rejected 
the same Bill, and it was only in 1876 
that they accepted it, when a Tory Gov- 
ernment asked for it. Many Members 
present will remember that the House 
of Lords also rejected the proposal to 
share the expenses of London improve- 
ments between landlord and occupier, 
and it is not the fault of the House of 
Lords that the purchase of commissions 
in the Army is not going on at present, 
and that the paper duty is not still in 
operation. The Labour record of the 
House of Lords is, I think equally bad. 
They mutilated Lord Shaftesbury’s 
Miners’ Regulation Bill in 1842, in the 
one particular which is most in 
sympathy with present-day legislation 
on the subject, namely, the restriction of 
the labour of women and children, with 
the result that Lord Shaftesbury de- 
clared they had destroyed the useful- 
ness of the Bill. They mutilated 
the first Bill to Improve the Housing of 
the Working Classes, which the Leader 
of the House now takes great credit to 
his Party for having passed. That Bill 
was introduced in 1868 by Mr. Torrens ; 
was mutilated by the House of Lords to 
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such an extent that it had to be dropped. 
The House of Lords, in the first Criminal 


Law Amendment Bill of 1891, 
compelled the insertion of a 
clause making peaceful picketing 


a criminal offence, and it was left to a 
subsequent Tory Government to repeal 
that clause. The treatment that they 
meted out to the Bill of my right hon- 
ourable Friend, the Member for Fife, 
for the extension of Employers’ Liability 
by their Contracting Out Amendment is 
too recent to require reference. It is, 
however, worthy of notice that in the 
three cases I have mentioned—the 
Housing of the Working Classes, 
the penalising of peaceful picketing, 
and contracting out, it has been left for 
a subsequent Government of the politi- 
cal opinions of honourable Gentlemen 
opposite to undo the mischief done by 
the Lords during Liberal Governments. 
The Lords have allowed honourable 
Gentlemen opposite to steal a horse, 
while Liberals have not been allowed to 
look over the hedge. What is the 
record of the House of Lords with re- 
gard to Educational progress? They 
voted against the first grant of £30,000 
and they rejected a provision in the 
Miners’ Regulation Bill to allow pit 
children the same facilities for educa- 
tion as factory children. In 1870 they 
struck out the one clause in the Act of 
that year which permitted the estab- 
lishment of free schools. Now we find 
instances of the way they act when 
Tory Governments are in power. They 
passed in 1890 a measure of Free Edu- 
cation, but their opposition to educa- 
tional reform is still none the less 
strong, as is shown by the manner in 
which they have treated the various 
Welsh Secondary Education Bills. NowI 
ask can anyone say to-day of this record 
that the House of Lords was right and 
that the House of Commons was wrong? 
But what can be said for the avoidable 
harm caused by the mutilation and de- 
lays which resulted from the action of 
the House of Lords. With reference to 
Home Rule, I have no desire to shirk 
that question, and what I have to say 
about it is that I do not believe the last 
word has been spoken, and that the 
contemptuous rejection of the Home 
Rule Bill will prove not less unwise and 
unstatesmanlike than other acts of ad- 
mitted unwisdom which at the time met 
with the approval of honourable Mem- 
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bers opposite, but which they would now 
hesitate to defend. All this may be 
ancient history, but what reason have 
we to believe that the Lords have re- 
formed. The answer to that must be 
that their capacity for mischief and their 
will to exercise that capacity are still in 
existence. Look at the practical 
effects which the working. of this con- 
dition of things has produced to-day. If 
honourable Gentlemen opposite are in a 
majority the Lords are quiescent so far 
as action is concerned. They may crow! 
and protest, but they will give way. Look 
at the three Measures recently passed. 
The Irish Land Act, the Vaccina- 
tion Act, the Workman’s Compensation 
Act, and the Free Education Act. Can 
there be any reasonable doubt that if 
these Bills had been introduced by a 
Liberal Government that the Lords would 
either have thrown them out or mutilated 
them. But because a Tory Government 
is in office they swallow them. When 
the Liberals are in office the House of 
Lords wakes to life, and scratches and 
mauls every Measure submitted to 
them. A Liberal Government has not 
a fair chance. It has to introduce its 
Measures with one eye on the House of 
Lords and accept modifications in order 
to save its Bills from destruction. 
During the last Liberal Government we 
heard of “ploughing the sands,” a melan- 
choly occupation which I hope is not 
to be repeated. The game is not 
fairly played. The dice are loaded 
against the Liberal Party. If hon- 
ourable Gentlemen opposite win at 
an election it gives them entirely the 
government of the country and the con- 
trol of legislation. We have then 
government by single chamber, but if 
we on this side of the House win, we 
always have to fight the second line 
of defence, which the First Lord of the 
Admiralty once called a Permanent 
High Tory Committee. That state of 
things is an obstruction to the fair play 
of the Constitution. The Amendment 
of my honourable Friend will put a 
limit to that obstruction. Like ll 
definite proposals it is open to criticism, 
but it is not a revolutionary but a mod- 
erate Amendment. Under it the Lords 
will have large powers, namely, to sus: 
pend the passing into law of any Meas 
ure passed by this House for a minimum 
of six months. That gives time for 


reflection, consideration, and, if neces 
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sary for agitation. After that it will 
have to pass here again and run tne 
gauntlet of Party criticism in this House 
where there is no undue haste and pre- 
cipitancy. Naturally, my honourable 
Friend does not expect that honourable 
Members opposite will agree to his pro- 
posal, but I believe on this side of the 
House we are agreed in recognising the 
intolerable nature of the grievance, and 
the necessity of finding a remedy for it. 
I believe my right honourable Friend the 
Member for Stirling Burghs and his col- 
leagues could not adopt a more popular 
policy than to make it clear that 
when they next assume office they will 
do so armed with the powers necessary 
to carry this most just and necessary 
Amendment of the Constitution. I believe 
if they do that they will get a majority. 
They will be able to show that this 
Amendment of the Constitution is 
based on justice, because it asserts the 
principles of fair play and equal treat- 
ment, and that it is necessary because 
it secures the predominance of this 
House, on which the whole _ prin- 
ciple of Democratic Government is 
based, and which is now becoming jeop- 
ardised by the action of those who have 
no representative authority, and should, 
in iny opinion, have no power to interfere 
with the deliberate decisions of the 
representatives of the people. 


Question put. 


On the return of Mr. SPEAKER after the 
usual interval, 


*Mr. PURVIS (Peterborough): Sir, 
I desire to say, to begin with, that the 
honourable Member for Northampton 
has, in my humble opinion, put his case, 
as always, fairly and squarely. I hope 
the Front Opposition Bench will support 
him or repudiate him fairly and squarely. 
I trust the new Leader of the Opposition 
wil) not, like Achilles—I do not say sulk 
—but hide in his tent; that he will, to 
use Scotch law language, either reprobate 
or approbate the Amendment. I hope, 
in short, that the new Leader will not 
run away, and that this new chapter of 
the history of the Liberal Party, under 
entirely new management, and giving 
local option to different sections of the 
Opposition, will not run to total absti- 
nence from Debate. The honourable 
Member for Northampton says all reform 
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has its origin outside the walls of Par- 
liament, and I agree with him; but in 
going on to talk of public feeling as to 
the House of Lords he did not say what 
grounds he had for supposing the people 
were against the House of Lords. It is 
true there is always a Radical feeling 
about it. A Radical is never quite happy 
about the House of Lords save when he 
gets a peerage. Some seek to end it, 
but that seems even to them too much 
for the English people to digest—too 
much, indeed, for them to swallow, be- 
cause English people consider that the 
ship of the State rides more safely and 
securely at two anchors in all weathers, 
and so the greater number of Radical 
authorities for the present say, “ Mend 
the House of Lords by pruning down its 
right to reject as often as it likes Bills 
sent up from the House of Commons ” 
when it considers that this House is not 
at one with the people; that so the will 
of the House of Commons shall prevail 
over the wish of the people, and that so 
the people shall be at the mercy of the 
House of Commons. 


Gracious Speech. 


Notice taken that Members 


were not present. 


forty 


Forty Members having come in, 


*Mr. PURVIS (continuing): Sir, the 
English people, when this is explained 
to them, will not submit to be at the 
mercy of the House of Commons or any 
other House, and the Radicals will find 
that they have themselves fallen into 
the pit which they digged for us, just as 
in the crazy Home Rule matter, when 
they pretended to draw closer the United 
Kingdom by dividing it into several 
parts. I think I may say for many 
Radicals as to Home Rule, that they 
voted for it with the conviction that the 
House of Lords would reject it and save 
them (the Radicals) from themselves. 
Sir, as I have said, it is against the 
traditions and the very intuitions of the 
English people to be at the mercy of one 
House of Parliament, for the question 
has already been fought out not so long 
ago, as measured by a nation’s life. In 
the seventeenth century the House of 
Commons did get rid of the House of 
Lords, and then got rid of the King. 
When their time came to go themselves 
they refused to dissolve, sat for thirteen 
years, and arrived at such a pitch of 
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tyranny as, among other enormities, to 
get hold ofa poor ignorant agitator— 
Naylor by name—had him whipped and 
a red-hot needle run through his tongue. 
And so the outcome of that Revolution, 
the child of that Long Parliament— 
Oliver Cromwell—turned on _ them, 
turned them out, locked the door, and 
put the key in his pocket. Sir, let me 
put it thus shortly: the House of Lords 
is the fly-wheel of the British Constitu- 
tion to regulate the energy—the steam 
of the House of Commons—and keep it 
in accord with the permanent—not the 
spasmodic—-convictions of the British 
public. 


*Mr. CAWLEY (Lancashire, Prest- 
wich): The honourable Gentleman who 
has just sat down endeavoured to per- 
suade us that the English people are 
averse to taking away the veto which 
is in the hands of the House of Lords. 
Now, I took up this question very 
strongly at the time of my election, and 
I do not think that, during the whole 
of my campaign, I ever made a single 
speech without drawing attention to the 
right of veto claimed by the House 
of Lords. I think the position of that 
House with regard to the first Ref rm 
Bill is no argument for their being 
given a right of veto. If the House of 
Lords was in any respect a court of 
appeal, I do not think that I should 
oppose it for a moment, but if it is 
a court of appeal, it is an_ ex- 
tremely unfair one. When the Com- 
pensation Bill was passed it was truly 
said that if that Bill had been brought 
in by a Liberal Government the House 
of Lords would have rejected it. If the 
Irish Land Bill of the Session before 
last had been brought in by a Liberal 
Government the House of Lords would 
have thrown it out. Therefore, it comes 
to this, that when a _ Conservative 
Government passes a measure, however 
unfair or unjust, the House of Lords 
allows it to go through; but when a 
Liberal Government passes a Measure, 
however fair or however just, it is 
thrown out if a Party advantage is to be 
got by doing so. I do not think that a 
House founded on these principles can 
be a permanent institution in this 
country. Another objection I have to the 
House of Lords is that it is composed 
of men who are all in one business or 
trade—they are all in the trade or 
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business of landowners—and landown- 
ing is as much a business as any other. 
They have land, and let it out for the 
purpose of being cultivated, much in 
the same way as a cabowner lets out 
his cabs for hire. I should object 
to a House of Lords composed of 
cotton-spinners and engineers, and any 
other class in the country, and I equally 
object to a Chamber composed of land- 
owners. The landowners of the country 
are the kernel of the Conservative Party 
in this House, and I object to them 
having the other branch of the 
Legislature to themselves. Naturally, as 
landowners, when a question affecting 
the land comes before them they seek to 
protect and advance their own interests. 
I have no doubt that millowners or 
cotton spinners would do the same ; but 
I do not think it is fair. The House of 
Lords wants a Conservative Govern- 
ment. If a Conservative Govern- 
ment is in power, then they do their 
utmost to keep it in power; but when 
a Liberal Government is in power, then 
they endeavour by every means in their 
power to turn it out. I think the House of 
Lords has as much intelligence in their 
body as 500 educated men _ picked 
from any other class, and no more. Sir, 
I object to the House of Lords prin- 
cipally because they compel us_ to 
“plough the sands of the seashore.” I 
do not consider that it is any good 
whatever for a Liberal Party to try and 
get a majority in this House unless they 
also try to make some alteration in the 
veto of the House of Lords; and I 
for one am not prepared to go on ad- 
vocating Measures to my constituents 
when I know perfectly well they will 
only be thrown out or mutilated 
when they go from here to the Upper 
Chamber. 


*Mr. A. K. LOYD (Berks, Abingdon): 
I listened with great attention to the 
speech of the honourable Member 
for Northampton when bringing his 
Amendment before the House, and I 
think that no one can complain of the 
general tone which he adopted in doing 
so. But I could not help thinking that 
those portions of the speech which re- 
flected on the good faith of the Upper 
House were singularly unfortunate, 
when one considers how large a share of 
the responsibility, for the appointment 
of the members of that distinguished 
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body rests upon the Party represented 
on the other side of the House. The 
honourable Member was good enough to 
recognise that that Chamber was some- 
times recruited from the  distin- 
guished members of all the various 
professions, in which this country so 
greatly excels. Distinguished generals, 
distinguished Jawyers, and men distin- 
guished in other professions and .various 
branches of occupation are added from 
time to time, not merely by one Party, 
but both parties in this House. That 
fact alone, in my opinion, militates 
against the proposal to reduce that 


‘great and distinguished Chamber to ab- 


solute nullity and impotence. But, 
apart from the question that the House 
of Lords has been recruited largely 
from the Party which is now attacking 
it; apart from the question of how many 
are recruited from the great bodies of 
distinguished people ‘of this nation, 
there is also the fact that the recon- 
stitution of this Chamber is a’ work of 
enormous difficulty. I should ‘ike 
to have seen here to-night the honour- 
able Gentleman whose words met with 
so much sympathy from Members on 
the opposite side of the House a few 
nights ago. That honourable Gentleman, 
the Member for the Launceston Divi- 
sion, certainly made a very stirring 
speech against landlords, and showed 
that he had the confidence of honour- 
able Members opposite on that 
occasion. If he had been here to-night 
I feel sure that he would not have been 
found on the side of the honourable 
Gentleman who brings forward this 
Amendment, because I perfectly well 
remember an article which he wrote at 
the time that this question was being 
mooted, some few years ago, in which 
he showed, in the most conclusive way, 
that, if you have no Second Chamber 
at all, your Constitution may suffer from 
a temporary rush of enthusiasm in re- 
gard to a question for which the country 
is not yet ripe. If you have a Second 
Chamber, he pointed out that it must 
either be an Elective Chamber or ap- 
pointed by nomination. I presume that 
the honourable Member on the oppo- 
site side would be the very last person 
to tolerate a nominated Chamber. The 
only alternative, then, as shown by the 
honourable and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Launceston, is an Elective 
Chamber. Now what is the situation that 
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will arise if you have a second Elective 
Chamber. You will have a Chamber 
which owes its origin to the express de- 
sire of the people. If it agrees with the 
First Chamber, there is no necessity 
for its institution at all; if it differs 
from the First Chamber there will be a 
conflict and a division far worse than 
there can be with a Second Chamber, 
which, having no constituents at its 
back, can give way without further 
complications. Of the two Elective 
Chambers, which is to give way? They 
are both elected on popular suffrage, 
and are both entitled to take their stand 
on the mandate they have received, and, 
therefore, you get, what is most to be 
avoided in the constitution of this or 
any other country, a conflict between 
Chambers which have each equal rights. 
Now the existing Constitution does not 
present a Second Elective Chamber, 
and by the Constitution, as now laid 
down by the highest authorities, the 
House of Lords claims no more than 
this, that, where it has honestly con- 
sidered a matter, and it is not prepared 
tu agree with the Lower Chamber, and 
that same subject matter is referred 
to the electorate, and a new House is 
returned on that issue alone, holding 
the same opinions, the Upper House, 
as at present constituted, does not insist 
upon or claim any right to thwart the 
clearly expressed wish of the people. I 
say there is no doubt about that being 
the present doctrine of the Constitu- 
tion. To make any attack upon the 
House of Lords for rejecting the Home 
Rule Bill is wholly unwarranted. That 
Bill left this House undebated as to 
two-thirds of its provisions; it was 
forced through this House by 
methods to which, happily, it is rarely 
necessary to resort. The  diffieul- 
ties of getting that Bill through this 
Chamber may afford matter for recri- 
mination between the two sides of this 
House, but not for any attack upon the 
Upper Chamber. And that Bill going up 
to the other House, to which it was sent 
in that condition, imperfectly debated, 
and with many contradictions upon the 
face of it, and leaving this House at the 
end of the Session in that plight, could 
no more have been allowed to pass the 
House of Lords than any other Measure 
of a crude and faulty character. There- 
fore, so far as the conduct of the House 
of Lords on the subject of the Home 
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Rule Bill is concerned, I fail to find an 
atom of right in this House to speak 
in a disrespectful manner of the Upper 
Chamber. The House of Lords could 
not possibly have agreed to that Measure 
without stultifying themselves before the 
country, and, if their competence and 
good faith were to be thus impugned, 
the proper course would have been 
upon the rejection of that Measure for 
that distinct issue to have been placed 
before the country. Had a new House 
of the same view been elected the House 
of Lords would not have resisted that 
clearly expressed view of the people. 
Mr. Speaker, I believe that this Amend- 
ment, which is drawn with much skill, 
not to say subtlety, while it avoids all 
mention of the Lords and their veto. 
is, with all its seeming moderation, a 
proposal to abolish the House of Lords 
to all intents and purposes. Although 
the notion of abolishing the Second 
Chamber is not put forward in this] 
Amendment in terms, can it escape any 
of the criticisms which might be pro- 
perly made upon such a proposal! I 
think it cannot. This Amendment 
proposes that if a Bill passed by this 
House goes to the other Chamber, and is 
rejected there (although by euphemism 
no mention of the other House is made), 
and if it is brought in and passed by 
this House in the following Session, 
whatever happens to it in tie House 
of Lords, it is to go on and receive the 
Royal Assent. What is that but a pro- 
posal to abolish the House of Lords as 
an effective branch of the Legislature? 
I think honourable Members opposite 
who chafe under the restraint of a 
Second Chamber would do well to con- 
sider this. There are two reasons why 
their proposals may have been rejected. 
One may be because the House of 
Lords is, as has been suggested to-night, 
hopelessly incompetent and biased, I 
can only say, upon that alternative, that 
the Party opposite have created peerages 
in the last 60 years in a proportion at 
least equal to that of the creations by 
their opponents. I cannot understand 
how honourable Members opposite can 
accuse that large phalanx of their own 
most distinguished former colleagues 
of losing all fitness for the position to 
which they were for their former merits 
promoted. I pass, therefore, from that 
alternative to consider what can be the 
only other explanation of the rejection 
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of Measures complained of. I say the 
legislation rejected may have been 
considered defective, and I on 
to ask whether Members the 
Second Chamber, not acting under 
the restraint of an electorate, may not 
have some honest motives in being un- 
able to see their way to adopt that 
legislation which, after a heated 
conflict, of a protracted character, had 
passed this House. Mr. Speaker, if any 
honourable Gentleman objects to the 
existing Second Chamber because of the 
restraint which it is upon this House, 
I would invite him to consider that, 
short of abolition, the only alternative to 
nomination must be election, and that if 
you have an Elective Chamber it will 
be far stronger in its power and in its 
inclination to oppose those Measures 
which may be passed by this House, 
but which it does not find to its liking. 
The House of Lords does not resist the 
clearly expressed will of the people. If 
they reject a Measure, and the distinct 
issue is placed before the electorate, and 
the fresh House elected again send up 
the Bill to them, they do not stand be- 
tween the people and the fulfilment of 
what is their clearly and distinctly ex- 
pressed desire. 


yr 
go 


of 


Question proposed, © That those words 
be there added :”— 


*Mr. LAWSON WALTON (Leeds, 5.): 


I beg to move an Amendment to the 


Amendment now under the considera- 
tion of the House— 
“ After the word ‘that’ to omit all the 


following words and substitute the following: 
‘The power at present possessed by the 
House of Lords to overrule the decisions of 
this House urgently demand the attention of 
Parliament.’ ” 


The whole Amendment will then be in 
this form— 


“And we humbly represent to your 
Majesty that the power at present possessed 
by the House of Lords to overrule the deci- 
sions of this House urgently demand the 
attention of Parliament.” 


Now, Sir, I have framed this Amend- 
ment, which I submit to the sense of 
the House, not because I differ in any 
essential principle from the argument 
of the honourable Gentleman the Member 
for Northampton, who moved the main 
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Amendment, but because it is obvious 
that a scheme indicating legislation in 
outline at this period is a somewhat 


premature conception. It is easy 
to defeat a principle in which 
many of us believe by suggesting 


objections to the machinery by . which 
it is intended to give to that principle 
legislative effect. I feel sure that so 
old a Parliamentary hand as my hon- 
ourable Friend the Member for North- 
ampton must have felt the force of this 
objection 





Mr. LABOUCHERE: Not in the 
least. : 


*Mr. LAWSON WALTON: As he 
listened to the argument of the hon- 
ourable Gentleman the Member for 
Abingdon. A good deal of the ingenuity 
and effect of that speech was due to objec- 
tions, having a well-founded legal origin 
and great political force, addressed to 
details of the scheme which the honour- 
able Member for Northampton has pro- 
posed. Now, there is one common platform 
upon which we can all unite. We, at 
all events on this side of the House, 
are pledged to Measure for 
diminishing the finality and conclusive- 
ness of the legislative veto hitherto 
exercised by the House ef Lords; and 
this Amendment, in the generality of 
the language I venture respectfully to 
employ, seeks to give emphasis to the 
main object which all honourable Mem- 
bers who sit on this side of the House, 
or nearly all, entertain. It does not 
appear to us a vague, speculative, and 
remote issue, but an urgent, practical 
question, because if there should be a 
change in the constitution of the 
government of this country, the ob- 
struction which would be offered to 
Liberal Measures of reform by the 
stereotyped Conservative opinion of the 
other House might create a conflict 
of no small moment. It is important 
that we should announce our principle, 
and that it should be definitely 
understood on what condition alone the 
government of the country would be 
carried on. Now, I should like to point 
out to the House the very limited scope 
that is occupied by this Amendment. 
It is not proposed to abolish the 
House of Lords, it is not proposed to 
destroy the position which it occupies as 
a Second Chamber of the High Court of 


some 
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Parliament. It is proposed only to 
define the condition under which alone 
it can exercise the theoretical, but 
unpractical, right to veto the legislative 
Measures carried by the popular House. 
Now, this proposal upon which the 
sense of the House is invited is a pro- 
posal of compromise. The honourable 
Gentleman the Member for Northamp- 
ton rather prided himself in being a 
root and branch man, but on this par- 
ticular Motion he has been content to 
forego the honour of being in that posi- 
tion, and the spirit of compromise ani- 
mates the whole suggestion which he 
has submitted to the consideration of 
this House. He has left the lines of a 
drawn battle between the champions 
of one Chamber and the champions of 
two Chambers. He has left the House 
of Lords in a position which, in many 
of its essential features, is entirely un- 
affected, and in a position to retain its 
immense social influence, to exercise 
all the powers which belong to it as 
an historic and dignified Chamber of 
the Court of Parliament, and its voice 
in legislation is not proposed to be en- 
tirely silenced. But it is suggested 
that it should have an operative prin- 
ciple, but somewhat modified veto. My 
right honourable Friend the Attorney- 
General smiles, but I think in a moment 
he will recognise that the object of this 
Motion is not to do more than declare 
that the dominant power of Parliament 
shall rest where the changes of de- 
mocracy have placed it. There has 
been, Sir, a divorce between Constitu- 
tional authority and political practice. 
This Amendment proposes to bridge the 
chasm thus created, and to modify the 
authority of the Constitution so as to 
bring it into line with a practice of 
politics of the system under which we 
live. Now, Sir, it may be said that this is 
a revolutionary Measure. I entirely con- 
test that proposition. The revolution 
in the position of the House of Lords is 
not proposed by the Amendment now 
under discussion in the House; the 
revolution has already taken place. We 
are seeking simply to define its opera- 
tion and give legitimate and legal effect 
to the scope which that revolution has 
defined. We are dealing with one of 
the States of the Realm; can it be 
said that one State of the Realm has 
escaped from the very serious change in 
the developments of the civilisation in 
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which we live. Take, if you like, the 
first Estate of the realm. Take the ini- 
tiative and power and influence of the 
Crown in Parliament in the reign of 
George III, and compare it with that of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty at the pre- 
sent time. Take also the veto of the 
House of Lords, you will find, I think, 
the one was equally vague and equally 
wide as the other. Just as the Royal 
veto is as powerful in theory now as it 
was in the reign of George IIL. so, 
theoretically, the House of Lords’ veto 
is the same. But I ask the House has 
there not been in both of those cases 
changes of a most material and sen- 
sible character during the history of the 
more recent periods of our Constitution. 
It may be said with regard to the 
exercise of the veto of the Crown that 
nobody proposes to put into abstract 
language the conditions under which 
it shall be allowed to operate upon legis- 
lation. Now what is the reason why 
we are content to leave undefined the 
exercise of the powers of the Royal veto 
while we seek to define it in the case 
of the Peers?) With regard to the exer- 
cise of the Royal veto, we have the 
guarantee that it is only exercised on 
the advice of responsible Ministers ; 
but with regard to the House of Lords, 
no Ministers are responsible, and the veto 
is exercised by a body which owes no duty 
except to its own conscience. In dealing 
with the obligations of the House of Lords 
to the tribunal of its own conscience 
you are dealing with a tribunal which, 
unlike others which have  opera- 
tion under the Constitution and under 
the law, gives no guarantee for good 
behaviour ; it is a tribunal which can err 
without the power of correction ; it is a 
tribunal which, if it does wrong, does 
wrong without remedy ; it is a tribunal 
which in its operations partakes of some 
of those happy immunities which are 
associated with corporations. There is no 
base upon which punishment can be 
inflicted in this life, and there is no evi- 
dence of the survival after this life of any 
entity which may be subject to torture 
in the next. I say that, notwithstanding 
what may be regarded as a strong ex- 
pression of strong views, this proposal 
is characterised by moderation and by a 
spirit of conciliatory reform. I en- 
tertain a feeling of strong sympathy 
with those who honour an _ ancient 
and historic institution which has co- 
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operated with ourselves for many cen- 
turies in the work of legislation, 
which has in its time fought the battle 
of the people against the monarch, and 
which by the individual character of its 
Members has won through a wide circle 
the greatest affection and esteem. But 
the time has come when we must review 
the privileges which, according to the 
theory of the Constitution, are possessed 
by the House of Lords. I propose 
to undertake that task without disturb- 
ing the rampart of sentiment which en- 
shrines the House of Lords at this 
moment, and which is its main differ- 
ence. Now what are these privileges! 
In the first place let us deal with the 
theoretic right of the House of Lords to 
veto in the exercise of their individual 
judgment the collective wisdom of the 
whole nation. The theoretic right is 
gone. That right was assailed, chal- 
lenged, and demolished in the popular 
movement which caused the Reform 
Bill of the year 1832, and from 
that moment to the present the 
House of Lords has never ventured 
to expose itself to any serious conflict 
with public opinion. I am seeking to 
put into such a form as will escape all 
controversy on both sides of the House 
that which I conceive to be the relative 
modern aspects of the case. The House 
of Commons, representing the English 
people, claims to give actual and effec- 
tive expression to its opinion in regard 
to the legislative needs of the nation. 
The modern claim of the House of Lords 
is to determine the moment at which 
the volume and intensity of public 
opinion shall have reached a_ point 
beyond which the legislative block of 
the Upper House can no longer be safely 
applied. It is said that the House of 
Lords has never resisted the clearly ex- 
pressed will of the people. What is the 
significance of that argument? It is that 
the legislative functions of the House of 
Lords is abandoned in favour of other 
functions. Can we distrust the House 
of Lords with legislative functions, and 
yet leave with them the right of deci- 
sion when a Measure of legislative 
reform shall be impeded, or the moment 
when the legislative block is to be with- 
drawn, and the Measure allowed to pass 
through? That is almost a judicial func- 
tion, and I can understand it being left 
to a Committee to say when public 
opinion has reached a point at which 
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the House of Lords ought to yield. 
With regard to the exercise of the new 
function, are you to trust them in its 
exercise? The answer to that question 
is involved in another question. Do 
you trust them in _ their purely 
legislative prerogative? If you can 
trust them with the work of legislation 
in passing or rejecting reforms upon 
their own individual opinion, then you 
can also trust them with this new func- 
tion. But if they fail in regard to 
the first, then they fail in regard to the 
second. Those who sit upon this side 
of the House have no trust in the House 
of Lords. We cannot entrust them with 
any confidence with these new functions. 
Why do we not trust them? They re- 
present, only one social element of the 
body politic. They act under the bias, 
conscious or unconscious, of a privileged 
and opulent class, and, thirdly, we find 
that they are not, as the honourable 
Gentleman the Member for Northampton 
pointed out, free from Party leanings, 
and have even on occasions been known 
to yield to Party passions. For these 
reasons we do not feel that we 
can entrust this or any other function 
to the purely discretionary administra- 
tion of the constituent Members of the 
House of Lords. It is a great dis- 
cretion. It is a discretion which is 
invariably exercised with weary mono- 
tony in favour of a particular class of 
legislation. It is said that one of Her 
Majesty's judges, who is now an orna- 
ment to the Bench, was urged by the 
late Lord Chief Justice to disallow every 
objection which a particular counsel 
took before him. It appears’ to 
me that the House of Lords have 
received similar advice from the present 
Prime Minister, and any objection, well 
or ill founded, which may be urged, 
every motion well or ill promoted, is 
to be dismissed because it ema- 
nates from the Liberal Party. The 
legislation of the political friends of the 
House of Lords is always found to be 
marked with an imperative imprimatur 
in its favour, but the legislative proposals 
of the Liberal Party are said to be crude, 
premature, ill-considered, and demand- 
ing further consideration. This, of course, 
gives to one political Party an enormous 
advantage. The right honourable Gen- 
tleman the Colonial Secretary is not 
slow, upon public platforms, to take full 
credit for the advantageous state of 
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things which this system accords to him. 
He has recently claimed for the Unionist 
Government the rights of the South 
African Rainmaker. He can call down 
showers of benison upon the social legis- 
lation of his own Party, while to the 
petitions of Liberal statesmen the 
“ Heavens are as brass. It is idle to ask 
this House, composed of two distinct 
schools of politics, to continue to repose 
confidence in the exercise of a faculty, 
however limited, which is exercised on 
the bias of a strong political predi- 
lection, and which has shown in past 
experience to have always been expressed 
in favour of one political party. Now, 
Sir, I am most desirous that we 
should grapple with this question, be- 
cause I am satisfied that it is not a 
question of principle, but a question of 
method. Will any honourable Member 
rise and defend the prerogative right of 
the House of Lords to veto in this man- 
ner in their own individual judgment 
legislation which has the whole weight 
of popular approval and demand? If 
you do not do it then the difference 
between us is method and not prin- 
ciple. You have to determine the 
particular point at which the  indi- 
vidual opinion of the House of Lords 
is to yield to the collective opinion of the 
nation. But how are you to decide that 
point? The existing theory leaves the 
jurisdiction as to that decision to the 
House of Lords itself. I submit that 
the decision of that issue ought to be left 
to the people, and that it should be for 
the people to decide, by some well-ad- 
justed mechanism, the particular point at 
which their views in regard to our 
Legislation should have effect in the 
deliberations of the Upper Chamber. 
It is acknowledged that the people have 
supreme power, and yet it is contested 
that the people are to decide the moment 
at which their supremacy shal] be exer- 
cised. It is admitted that they are to 
decide the Legislation of the country, 
and yet you do not leave to them the 
function of deciding the particular mo- 
ment at which their decision is to be re- 
corded. That leaves, as I have said, a 
check undefined and unconstitutional, 
which depends, not upon the opinion of 
the Lords in reference to the Legislation 
subject to their discussion, but upon 
their opinion in reference to the volume 
and intensity of public feeling. It 
leaves them to decide, not only what re- 
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forms shall take place, but the moment 


they shall come into operation. My 
honourable Friend the Member for 


Northampton has dealt with the various 


checks which will still prevail, and 
which are of great weight. In 


the first place, you have the check of 
deliberation, and then you have the 
check of postponement. Further, you 
would have the check of the responsi- 
bility of Ministers in re-introducing re- 
ejcted Legislation, and then you would 
have the check arising from the power 
of Parliament to review the actions of 
its predecessors. With these practical 
checks, and the interval which must ac- 
company them, the House would be en- 
abled to pause in any Legislation while 
public opinion might manifest itself. 
We know that public opinion is capable 
of manifesting itself. We had some ex- 
perience of this fact in connection with a 
certain Education Bill. We also had 
some experience of it in connection 
with the Vaccination question. And we 
know that when the wires of communica- 
tion which connect honourable Members 
with their constituents were put into 
operation there was a curious change of 
opinion with regard to those two 
Measures of the present Government. 
They ascertained that the volume 
and intensity of public opinion would 
not support those reforms, and in 
the one case the proposed reform was 
abandoned, while in the other it 
was entirely altered in its character. I 
think the whole object of this Motion is 
to allow an interval during which, in 
similar fashion, public opinion may” be 
tested with regard to any proposed re- 
form, and if that test is applied, and has 
satisfied honourable Members that pub- 
lic opinion is decidedly in favour of a re- 
form, then I say that an obsolete veto 
by some other body which is not in con- 
tact with the sources of public opinion 
ought not any longer to obstruct Legis- 
lation. I move my Amendment with 
great regret, because it takes the form 
of an Amendment to the Amendment of 
the honourable Member for Northamp- 
ton. The difference between us is 
purely one of form, but I ask the House 
to adopt the Amendment in the language 
I have framed it, because by it we are 
not committed to any particular scheme. 
I emphatically repudiate, as a proposi- 
tion of political opinion, the right of veto 
now sought to be exercised by the Upper 
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Chamber. I say, too, that this motion 
is not premature. I am quite aware 
that honourable Members opposite are 
apt to hug themselves in the satisfaction 
which naturally attaches to the posses- 
sion of a great majority. But let them 
remember that that great majority is, to 
some extent, due to the swing of the pen- 
dulum, and the swing of the pendulum 
is apt to recoil in an equal degree in the 
opposite direction. It may, therefore, 
be that in a short time those Bencheg 
will be occupied by honourabie Membeis 
who now sit on this side of the House, 
Tt is a practical question to ascertain 
upon what conditions alone the Liberal 
Party can accept office. Are they, or 
are they not, to be subjected to the con- 
trol of a militant partisan body, which 
seeks to frustrate their policy in order 
to defend the interests of their political 
opponents, a body which exercises its 
political prerogative without reference to 


the considerations which are germane 
to the questions before it, a body 
which uses its political prerogative 


in order to assist its political friends to 
regain the advantages of office. I do 
not know that the question wil] have any 
personal application in my own case, but 
approaching the problem froin a general 
political standpoint, I submit that for 
any Government to accept office subject 
to degrading conditions such as these 
would make tenure of a position involv- 
ing service to the Queen, and service 
to the country, intolerable to all 
independent politicians. It is in re 
gard to considerations of this character 
that I have ventured to insert in the 
last lines of the Amendment words ex- 
pressive of the opinion that this matter 
urgently demands attention. I ask the 
House to say that we are not approach- 
ing this question in any abstract spirit, 
such as may animate the forums of de- 
bating societies, but as practical politi- 
cians, who feel that in the immediate 
future these problems will be of pressing 
importance. I beg to move, as an 
Amendment to the Amendment, the 
insertion of the words— 


“The power at present possessed by the 
House of Lords to over-rule the decisions of 
this House urgently demands the attention of 
Parliament.” 


*Mr. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire) : 
I wish in the first place to thank the 
honourable Member for Northampton for 
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having brought before the House a mat- 
ter of such vital importance to Liberal- 
ism. It is not the first time that the 
honourable Gentleman has brought this 
question before us. I think he referred 
to-night to a former occasion, in 1894, 
when we were discussing Amendments to 
the Address of the Liberal Government 
under Lord Rosebery’s leadership. On 
that occasion my honourable Friend 
moved an Amendment in much more 
general terms than the one we have be- 
fore us to-night, condemning the Govern- 
ment for not including this measure in. 
their Speech. I supported him on that 
occasion, and the result was that we de- 
feated our own Government by a majo- 
rity of two. We were reprimanded to 
some extent by our Whips, and I was led 
to believe that I would live to repent 
of my conduct. I have lived, but I do 
not think I am penitent. I believe that 
the vote we gave that night, whatever 
else it may have done, at least showed 
the country how earnestly Liberals feel 
upon this question. And when I say 
this I think I have proved that I would 
be very willing to support the honour- 
able Gentleman the Member for North- 
ampton in the Lobby if I could do so 
on the Amendment he has moved. But 
I feel thet that is utterly impossible. 
For reasons which my honourable and 
learned Friend has just explained, we 
consider that the Amendment goes too 
far into detail, and that its adoption 
would hamper our Party in the future. 
My honourable Friend himself has evi- 
dently some qualms of conscience on this 
point, for he tried to explain that, after 
all, what he wanted was a general Motion 
on the veto of the House of Lords, and 
he even went so far as to say that in 
voting for this Resolution we were only 
voting for the general principle, exactly 
as we voted for the general principle of 
a Bill on the second reading. I am not 
an old Parliamentary hand like my hon- 
ourable friend, but I would point out 
that a Resolution is not a Bill. You 
can vote for the principle of a Bill on 
the second reading with the knowledge 
that you can amend its details, but you 
vote for a Resolution either wholly or 
not at all, and I am certain that if we 
voted for the Resolution of my honour- 
able Friend to-night we should commit 
ourselves to the definite plan embodied 
in it. We have recently elected a 
Leader of our Party, and the right hon- 
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ourable Gentleman whom we have ap- 
pointed as our Leader, on the occasion 
on which we appointed him, said, among 
many wise things, “I will be willing to 
hear my followers upon points of politics, 
bue how I am to carry out those identical 
politics must be left to myself.” I sup- 
pose that that is a commonplace for 
leaders, and I fancy that if the honour- 
able Member for Northampton ever 
comes to lead the Liberal Party, he will 
be as particular in this respect as my 
right honourable Friend. I do not know 
who may be the leader of the Liberal 
Party when it has to deal in the future 
with this question, but I think, seeing 
that this is a great and difficult question, 
it behoves us not to handicap ourselves 
or enter upon it with any conditions, and 
that we should at least leave our Leader 
in the future a free hand to deal with 
the subject in the manner he finds 
most expedient at the moment. Well, 
Sir, when I say this I hope that 
honourable Gentlemen opposite will not 
think that we lay ourselves open to the 
criticism of having no plan. We have a 
plan, although we do not commit our- 
selves at present definitely to details. 
[Ministerial Cheers.| Honourable Gen- 
tlemen opposite cheer, but I do think 
that there are few questions on which 
political opinion on this side of the 
House, at any rate, has crystallised itself 
more in recent years than on this ques- 
tion of the House of Lords. Even within 
my own recollection, if you asked a man 
on this side of the House if he disap- 
proved of the position of the House of 
Lords, he would be sure to say “ Yes.” 
Ii you asked how he would deal with the 
House of Lords, you would find three 
schools of opinion. You would find one 
schoo] in favour of abolishing them en- 
tirely, but I think most of us would 
admit that this is impracticable. Even 
the honourable Gentleman the Member 
for Northampton, who described himself 
as a wild man-—even he has abandoned 
that plan. But there was also a second 
plan of dealing with the House of Lords, 
and that was to reform it. It was to try 
and cover over the nakedness of the 
anomaly of the hereditary principle by 
adding to the House of Lords a judicious 
selection of elected Members. That 
scheme dwelt, I know, for a long time 
in the bosoms of honourable Gentlemen 
on this side, but since then I find it has 
crossed the floor of the House, and it 
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now finds a nest in the very bosom of 
the Tory Party, in the Tory caucus 
itself. Some little time ago now, at a 
meeting of the Tory caucus, some 
gentleman got up and tried to ease his 
conscience by proposing that there 
should be a reform of the House of 
Lords, but I note that this was quelled 
at once by a douche of cold water from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Well, 
Sir, I think we may fairly say that we 
have at least reduced our opinion to this 
one point, and that is to modify the 
veto of the House of Lords. I do not 
want to occupy the House by going over 
any arguments that have been gone over 
before ; our criticism to-night has been 
limited within a very narrow compass. 
We do not complain of them revising the 
legislation of the House of Commons, and 
there should be fair criticism. What we 
do say is this, that at present the whole 
situation is biased; we say that when 
the Liberal Party is in office the House 
of Lords is willing to pass nothing, and 
when the Conservative Party is in office 
it is willing to pass everything. Now, 
Sir, such a state of affairs must neces- 
sarily be most unfair in its influence 
upon one Party in the State. Quite 
recently we heard statements from 
honourable Gentlemen opposite, and 
especially from the right honourable 
Gentleman the Leader of the House. He 
has told us that there is nothing that he 
wishes for more earnestly than that there 
should be a strong Liberal Opposition. 
I would test the earnestness of his prayer 
by asking him todo something to remove 
this Tory anomaly. How is it possible 
that the Liberal Party can ever have its 
influence in the country so long as we 
have an unfair Party bias like this? 
Then, again, the final opinion of the 
country is thwarted, and I say that the 
franchise itself is, in a more subtle 
manner, set aside by the very existence 
of such a state of things. Now, Sir, I 
suppose that our constituencies have had, 
upon the whole, very distinct object 
lessons in this respect. They know that 
whenever we come into office everything 
that we wish to pass is thwarted in 
another place. Take such a Measure as 
the Workmen’s Compensation Bill. Now, 
Sir, that Bill was mortally wounded in 
the House of Lords for one reason alone, 
and that was that it was maintained 
that if the Bill was passed the great 
railway benefit societies would cease 
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to exist. A new Parliament comes in, 
and a new Conservative Government is 
in power. You have another Bill intro- 
duced, which not only threatens these 
great railway benefit societies, but has 
actually made many of them to cease to 
exist, and yet the House of Lords offers 
no resistance to this Measure. Do the 
honourable Gentlemen suppose for one 
moment that, if we had passed such a 
Measure as the Workmen’s Compensation 
Bill, it would have passed the House of 
Lords? Would the Irish Land Bill have 
passed the House of Lords if we had 
passed it? Would the Irish Local 
Government Bill have passed the House 
if we had passed it? The people of this 
country cannot fail to be impressed by 
object lessons like these. What is the 
result? They feel that if they want 
progressive legislation they can get a 
small modicum by putting the Tories in 
power—not that they get all they 
want, but they find that that is better 
than getting nothing. [Ministerial 
cheers.| Well, honourable Gentlemen 
cheer that, but let them remember what 
they are endorsing. They are endorsing 
the view that the Parties in the State 
should not have fair and even chances ; 
they are endorsing the view that one 
Party, and that their own, should have 
an unfair advantage. That is what they 
are endorsing by their cheers. That may 
be mischievous to the Liberal Party, but 
it is mischievous for a great deal more ; 
it is mischievous to the Constitution of 
this country. It is because it is so mis- 
chievous that we have introduced the 
resolution which we have done to-night, 
and it is because I think this Amendment 
will be accepted by al] Liberals that I 
have great pleasure in seconding it. 


Mr. H. C. RICHARDS (Finsbury, E.) : 
I must confess that I think the speech 
of the honourable Member for Kincar- 
dineshire would incline and induce us to 
vote for the Amendment of the honour- 
able Member for Northampton, for 
whatever may be said of the merits of 
his Amendment, it is, at all events, 
straightforward. The honourable Mem- 
ber for Northampton is one of the few 
men in England who can always com- 
mand an audience, and can always 
receive an uproarious welcome. He is 
also the only proprietor of a sixpenny 
paper on that side of the House which 
receives and enjoys a Jarge and intelli- 
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gent circulation. There are other papers 
I know, but they are supported by the 
capitalists of the Party. 


AN HONOURABLE MgeMBER: What about 
England? 


Mr. H. C. RICHARDS: 
nothing of the Dutchman which 
the honourable Member is speaking 
about. I have not that variety of know- 
ledge which some Irish Members possess, 
but I must say that the speech of the 
honourable Member for Leeds is one 
which deserves the serious consideration 
of the House, and to that speech I pro- 
pose to address my remarks. When 
the honourable Gentleman who seconded 
the Amendment suggested that the 
Liberal Party should define their prin- 
ciples, I am sure that we on this side of 
the House thoroughly agreed with those 
sentiments. Mr. Speaker, I am no scion 
of the aristocracy, and I am only here to 
defend the House of Lords on Constitu- 
tional principles, and on the advantages 
to this country which for centuries they 
have represented. And, Mr. Speaker, 
let me say this, that my honourable and 
learned Friend, who has displayed that 
conspicuous ability which he always 
shows in the conduct of any case, has 
certainly upon this occasion done a great 
service to the House of Lords when he 
concluded his remarks by that apposite 
speech of his which he said had no 
personal application. I can only tell the 
honourable and learned Member what 
most of his fellow-members of the pro- 
fession which he adorns believe, that at 
some time or other it will be our privi- 
lege to argue before him at the Bar of 
the House; but when the honourable 
and learned Member comes to deal with 
questions of principle and questions of 
practice to which he has asked the con- 
sideration of the House, I must confess 
that the arguments of my honourable 
Friend the Member for Northampton are 
superior. I thought there was very little 
force in the argument of the honourable 
Member when he spoke of the condition 
of affairs in 1711, because I know 
full well, as an old Parliamentary 
campaigner, that when honourable 
Gentlemen opposite are on this side of 
the House, and are reminded of their 
promise to repeal the Septennial Act 
because it was passed simply in the 
interests of the Party in power, they do 
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not do so. But when the Conservative 
Party are in office the repeal of that 
Act is suggested, and it is said that 
sextennial and quinquennial Parliaments 
are long enough. The argument of the 
honourable Member for Northampton was 
destroyed in another place in a speech 
which Lord Rosebery made at Bradford. 
The very argument which the honourable 
Member for Northampton addressed to 
the House to-night was addressed to Lord 
Rosebery from the gallery at Bradford, 
when he was complaining of the sparse 
occupation of the seats in the House of 
Lords by Liberal Peers. He was asked, 
“Why don’t you fil] them up?” Why, 
the very argument that my honourable 
Friend has used is that it was within the 
power of the Crown—or, rather, the 
responsible Ministers of the Crown—to 
exercise that power, and that by 
threatening to exercise that power in 
1832 they had secured the adoption of 
the Reform Bill. Why, Sir, what are 
the facts of the case? The honourable 
and learned Member opposite, like all the 
members of his Party, has declined to 
come to details, and that is where the 
advantage of my honourable Friend the 
Member for Northampton’s Amendment 
comes in, because he, I know, has the 
courage of his convictions, and he has 
the will to show how the Amendment 
should be carried out. The Amendment 
of my honourable and learned Friend is 
like the miracle of the draught of fishes, 
and is intended to bring in al] those 
moderate members of the Party of which 
the honourable Member for Northampton 
spoke with great respect, although he 
does not speak of those moderate Mem- 
bers outside this House with the same 
amount of respect as he has shown to- 
wards them here to-night. Mr. Speaker, 
the suggestion has been made that the 
House of Lords is simply the taskmaster 
ot the Conservative Party. [Hear, hear.] 
Well, I do not agree with my honourable 
Friends who make that statement. I 
have seen, on more than one occasion, 
the House of Lords even refuse to accept 
the dictation of the Prime Minister. The 
very distinguished nobleman who occu- 
pies the distinguished position of Chair- 
man of Committees of the House of 
Lords was not the selected candidate of 
the Conservative Party or of the Prime 
Minister. The “House of Lords, like the 
House of Commons—and more readily— 
is at times ready to exercise its own 
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independence, when it behoves it should 
be exercised, even in the interests of the 
House or in the interests of the nation. 
I hope I am not going to be considered 
egotistical, but let me give some reply 
to my honourable and learned Friend as 
to the feeling of the people with regard 
to the House of Lords. I have never 
forgotten that during my own campaign 
it was one of the questions constantly 
brought before me by Radicals in the 
constituency which I have the honour to 
represent, and my reply was that I was 
perfectly prepared to discuss whatever 
proposals might be put forward when I 
knew what the reform of the House of 
Lords was going to be. What we have 
heard to-night is a suggestion that a 
Measure once carried by a _ passing 
majority, and a Party majority, in this 
House is in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment to be taken up and to be carried 
immediately from this House to Her 
Majesty for the exercise of the Royal 
Prerogative. Well, I venture to say, 
Sir, that this is an extraordinary pro- 
posal to make at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. I look round Europe to 
all the Constitutional Governments, and, 
with the exception of Norway, I see 
everywhere a Second Chamber which has 
the power of control and rejection. I look 
across the great Atlantic, and see in the 
United States of America a Senate far 
Jess subservient to the public opinion 
than the House of Lords, which has be- 
hind it not only the support of the 
written Constitution, but, if necessary, 
the decision of the law courts to uphold 
the veto which from time to time it 
thinks fit to exercise. And, Mr. Speaker, 
we were asked to-night by my honour- 
able and learned Friend the Member for 
one of the Divisions of Leeds, what was 
the suggestion which the Conservative 
Party made as to obtaining the final 
opinion of the country. I do not know 
what the right honourable Gentlemen on 
the Front Bench will say, but I will tell 
you what Lord Salisbury has said. He 
said that the only way to ascertain the 
opinion of the people upon any given 
subject was the referendum, such as that 
which exists in the Republic of Switzer- 
land. I have never yet heard any re- 
sponsible Member of the Liberal Party 
suggest that referendum. And why? 
Because they know as well as we know 
that the House of Lords has never, and 
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Measure on which the will of the people 
has been unalterably and unanswerably 
expressed. My honourable and learned 
Friend says that that is not the exercise 
of legislative functions, but I want to 
know what is the use of a Second Cham- 
ber if it is not to bow to the will of the 
people when that will is clearly ex- 
pressed, and, on the other hand, to 
reject hasty or ill-considered legislation 
when the voice of the nation has not 
been heard on the subject matter at 
issue? Mr. Speaker, I suppose I shall 
not be out of order in referring to the 
Home Rule Bill, which has been dealt 
with so often this evening, I waut 
to ask honourable Members from 
Ireland and honourable Members from 
England, what would have been the 
position of Ireland under the Home Rule 
Bill when it was the idea of the Prime 
Minister to select a Second Chamber? 
That, I say unhesitatingly, and every 
honourable Member from Ireland knows 
it as well as I do, would have resulted 
in a House of Lords for Ireland abso- 
lutely Conservative, and there would not 
have been a Liberal Member there. In 
one sense of the word, that was the posi- 
tion of affairs to which honourable 
Members were brought, and to which 
honourable Members were bound by the 
voice of the Cabinet and by the gifted 
Leader of their Party. It is said that 
the House of Lords is an anomaly, but 
it is also said that the great success of 
our nation in the past, and, I believe, 
the great success of our nation in the 
future, will be that we are always ready 
to accept a sensible and a workable 
compromise. Of course, it is not for me 
to say that, if we had to begin our con- 
stitutional life over again, we should 
entirely accept the hereditary principls, | 
but I say unhesitatingly that the 
present House of Lords represents what 
to me is the Democratic Conservative. 
[Laughter.] Well, I am not ashamed of 
the adjective, and as a Democratic Con- 
servative I say that it represents the 
glories of our Constitution. The House 
of Lords represents the aristocracy of 
birth and the aristocracy of intellect, 
and I venture to say, in spite of what I 
may call the somewhat questionable com- 
pliment bestowed by the honourable 
Member for Northampton, on this side, 
that, at all events, the Conservative Party 
are not frightened of an appeal to the 
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Speaker, that the intellect is al] on this 
side and none on that; that every 
University and every body of graduates 
in the United Kingdom, every man who 
has what the honourable and learned 
Member has described as “ the hall-mark 
of a University”—how is it that every cne 
of these Universities have cast in tieir 
lot with the Conservative Party? Un- 
questionably it is because at preseat the 
Government of the country is in the 
hands of those who possess the contidence 
of the majority of educated people in 
this country. We know what was the 
result of the universal suffrage given to 
Belgium—given, as it ought ro be given, 
with an educational suffrage. The conse- 
quence is that the Liberal Party has 
been “ wiped” out, and I venture to say 
that if the educational suffrage existed 
in this country, the Liberal Party would 
be even smaller than it is to-day. But 
with regard to the two Motions which 
are before us, I hope the House will 
reject both of them. I venture to say, 
with the greatest deference to those who 
have spoken, that if ever there was a 
debating society Debate in this august 
Assembly this was one of them. Every- 
one knows, and no one knows better than 
the honourable and learned Member for 
Leeds, that the mind of the nation, and 
the mind of the country has been made 
up on this question. What question was 
more before the country at the last 
General Election than the abolition of 
the veto or the reform or the destruction 
of the House of Lords? Let me tell my 
honourable and learned Friend the ex- 
perience of one of those whom, I believe, 
he will yet follow to the Upper House, 
who gave his experience of one of the 
reasons of the Liberal catastrophe. The 
Peer, who sat in this House for many 
years, said he could not understand at 
the moment how the Liberal Party came 
to grief, because he had always found 
when everything else failed that a cheer 
could be raised at the expense of the 
House of Lords. But they have learned 
what most of us have learned, that it is 
not the cheers at a public meeting that 
demonstrate the feeling of the electors. 
The opinion of the electors is 
demonstrated in the bajlot-box, and the 
bulk of the people who make up their 
minds, the majority of them, never 
attend a meeting at all. 
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AN HONOURABLE MEMBER FROM THE 


Irish Bencnes: They go to the public- 
house. 


Mr. H. C. RICHARDS: Well, I won’t 
discuss that point raised by my honour- 
able Friend opposite, because, of course, 
I know that in Ireland he has had more 
experience of that matter than myself; 
but, whether you like it or not, the 
private cpinion of the majority of the 
electors of this country is to be obtained 
by private conversation, in the public- 
house if you like, rather than in the 
public meetings held in Dissenting 
Chapels or in the National Schools. I 
am confident that no question is less 
likely to secure for the Liberal Party a 
return to these Benches, which they have 
so long coveted, as an attempt to return 
upon the question of the abolition of the 
House of Lords. They have a far better 
chance of getting back on the “No 
Popery ” cry of the honourable Member 
for Flint Boroughs. It might be only 
an effervescent popularity, but the 
Liberal Party would have a far better 
chance of returning to office upon it than 
upon that of the House of Lords. I 
do say that if I could be converted and 
convinced upon this question it would be 
by the able arguments and by the clear 


Gracious Speech. 


.|determination and by the magnificent 


hope of the future of my honourable 
Friend the Member for Northampton. 
He, at all events, has the courage of his 
convictions, but I think he would agree 
with me that, great as his personal 
popularity is, there are Members in the 
House of Lords who are more popular in 
Northampton than my _ honourable 
Friend. I think he will agree with me 
that Lord Spencer is a greater “draw” 
than himself. I believe my Friend the 
Marquess of Exeter was far more popular 
in Northampton, and he received more 
obeisance from the people, than the 
honourable Member for Northampton. I 
do hope, therefore, Mr. Speaker, that the 
common sense of this House, by an over- 
whelming majority, wil] decline even to 
accept the Amendment of my honourable 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Leeds, because it is merely an attempt 
to rake in those who could not accept 
the Amendment of my honourable Friend 
the Member for Northampton, for the 
very reason that the Member for North- 
ampton has the courage to say what he 
is going to do afterwards. That is what 
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the people of England want to know. If 
you are going to curtail the power of the 
House of Lords, if you are going to 
abolish the House of Lords, where is the 
power to be transferred? My honourable 
and learned Friend suggested a Commit- 
tee of Judges as a place where the whole 
matter could be argued. I read only 
this morning that one of Her Majesty’s 
Judges has suggested that the very Jast 
place he would send any amendment of 
the law or the Constitution is to the legal 
Members of the House of Lords. It is 
not for me to say whether I agree cr 
dissent, because I now and then have the 
honour of practising before that Judge, 
and I should not like to incur his repro- 
bation. But this I can say, Mr. Speaker, 
that the suggestion of my honourable 
and learned Friend that we are to argue 
this matter and remedy it by the passing 
of the Bill in the same manner as the 
levality of the income-tax was argued ke- 
fore the Supreme Court at Washington, 
is not, to my mind, an amendment which 
will commend itself to the judgment of 
the English people. 


*Mr. LAWSON WALTON ; I am sorry 
to interrupt the honourable Gentleman, 
but I cannot let it be supposed that I 
advocate that any department of the 
functions of the House of Lords should 
be delegated to a committee of judges. 
IT never made any such suggestion. 
What I did say was that the issue 
whether or not public opinion was 
sufficiently pronounced to demand a 
surrender by the House of Lords of their 


individual view might be a matter 
which they might very well 
refer to a Committee of their own 


body, because it depended largely on a 
question of evidence, with reference to 
which enlightenment might be derived 
from the experience of witnesses. 


Mr. H. C. RICHARDS: I apologise to 
the honourable and learned Gentleman if 
{ have misinterpreted what he said, but 
{ venture to suggest that if the House of 
Lords is to decide on questions of argu- 
ment, there can be no better Committee 
of that House than those who have had 
trained legal experience. Mr. Speaker, 
I pass from that part of my honourable 
and learned Friend’s argument, because 
I am convinced that the opinion of 
Mr. H. C. Richards. 
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the country would never permit this 
matter of argument to be decided by 
evidence unless we know how that 
evidence is to be obtained. And I say 
unhesitatingly, with some knowledge of 
political wire-pulling—I am not ashamed 
of it—with some knowledge of how pub- 
lic opinion is manufactured, it is quite 
easy, at a price, to get up a demonstra- 
tion in Hyde Park on one side or the 


other. It is only a question of 
providing for banner bearers, and 
paying so much for the band 





again I am speaking from know- 
ledge; and I have in my possession 
extracts from the charges made for the 
attendance of those august people, the 
leaders of public opinion, and I know, 
and honourable Members opposite know, 
that if for your demonstration you re- 
quire these adventitious aids they must 
be paid for, as the Labour Party will not 
work for nothing. I apologise if I have 
in any way cast ridicule upon the argu- 
ment brought forward in all seriousness 
by my honourable Friends opposite ; but 
J suppose we all know that whilst on the 
one hand the honourable Member for 
Northampton is speaking from his con- 
science, the honourable and learned 
Member for Leeds is speaking for his 
Party. My honourable and _ learned 


Friend has seen that the policy initiated 


by the honourable Member for North- 
ampton would immediately alienate a 
large number of moderate Liberals, and 
using those gifts which he has so long 
shown in his profession, he has taken 
thmt course for securing a verdict which 
we know is often used—that is, when the 
evidence is all one way make a general 
speech upon abstract principles. And 
the evidence here is all one way. With 
a majority on this side obtained upon 
this specific question—yes, I say, 
unhesitatingly, upon this specific 
question—as to whether the House of 
Lords should be crippled or abolished— 
when the Question was whether the 
Liberal Party was to be relieved from its 
ignominious position of ploughing the 
sands, the voice of the nation was, “ You 
shall plough the sands no longer. The 
Party which has crippled your power, 
which has spoilt your Bills, which has 
secured the opportunity of displacing 
you from office—we will give power to 
that Party which stands by the House of 
Lords, which believes in legislative con- 
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trol and a legislative veto.” That was 
the reason why the verdict was’ given, 
and this House, elected upon those prin- 
ciples, has no right to endeavour to 
reverse it. 

Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN; 
Speaker, I desire very brietly to explain 
to the House the view which I take on 
the subject now before us, and to give 
some of the reasons why I find myself 
unable to support my honourable Friend 
the Member for Northampton, and why 
a'so I can cordially support the Amend- 
ment to this Amendment moved by my 
honourable and learned Friend behind 
me. Now, Sir, the question under dis- 
cussion is one of the very gravest impor- 
tance, involving a great constitutional 
change, and not likely to be settled with- 
out acute controversy. I know, and we 


‘all have known for some time past, the 


strong views taken by my honourable 
Friend the Member for Northampton. 
I do not agree with all that he said to- 
night, but I entirely share the general 
drift of his views. In broad terms, that 
is my opinion upon this subject; but I 
am bound to say that my honourable 
Friend has not chosen a very convenient 
manner of discussing a large and com- 
plicated issue such as this by bringing 
it on in the Debate upon the Address. 
It cannot be adequately or thoroughly 
discussed in such a Debate as this, and 
therefore we are all speaking under a 
certain difficulty on that account; but 
I do not blame my honourable Friend, 
because I know that he feels very 
strongly upon the question. I admit the 
force of what he said, that this was the 
first occasion during this Parliament that 
this House has been able to consider and 
pronounce an opinion upon the question, 
and I think with him that it is time that 
this Parliament had the question 
brought before it But that does not 
make it the less to be regretted that 
it is brought forward in circumstances 
which make the Debate, as I say, in- 
adequate. Now, Sir, what is our 
position on this question? When I say 
our position I mean the position taken 
by the great mass of Liberals through- 
out the country. It is simply this, that 
the present relations and the relative 
proportion of the powers of the Houses 
of the Legislature constitute an unfair 
and a dangerous anomaly. Now I say 
a dangerous anomaly. Shall I explain 
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why I think it dangerous? But let me 
in the first place, if I can, get out of the 
way a suggestion that my honourable 
Friend and those who have followed him 
—I mean those on this side of the 
-House—raise this question for party pur- 
poses, merely and solely for the purpose 
of securing, if we can, a predominance 
of that view of public affairs which we 
particularly entertain. I cannot too 
strongly repudiate any such suggestion. 
It is quite true that we have been 
mainly the victims of the present 
anomaly. There are two parties in the 
State—there are not only two parties, 
that is to say, two organised and con-: 
crete associations of men combining for 
political purposes, but there are and 
there must be—there always will 
be in every country as well as here— 
two attitudes, two dispositions, in 
politics. There are those who are con- 
tent, and those who are not con- 
tent; there are those who wish to 
advance quickly forward, and those who 
wish either to remain as they are or to 
advance with more deliberation; there 
are those who look hopefully forward and 
those who look wistfully behind—there 
always have been, I say, and always will 
be, in every country, those two parties. 
That is what I mean when I speak of 
the two parties in the State; and the 
line of demarcation between them shifts 
according as events move. They always 
remain in contra-distinction with each 
other, and in this country they may be 
said broadly to be about equally divided. 
At one time the balance leans one way, 
at another time another. At the last 
General Election there was returned a 
very large, let me say a rather appalling, 
majority on the other side of the House. 
Lut was that majority supported by any- 
thing like a corresponding number of 
votes? No; we all know that it 
was not so, and that the turning 
of a very small percentage of 
votes would have had the precisely 
opposite effect to that which we know. 
At the election before, perhaps the acci- 
dent of electoral machinery might have 
worked the other way. We cannot 
account for these freaks of our electoral 
system, but in the main I think I shall 
not be contradicted when I say that, 
bearing a little from one side to the 
other, opinion in this country remains 
pretty evenly divided, with, perhaps, a 
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tendency towards the side of progress. 
I think I may assuredly claim: that, 
seeing the whole course of progressive 
legislation for the last couple of genera- 
tions. But, Sir, while that is the con- 
dition of political opinion in the country, 
what have we in the House of Lords, in” 
the Upper Chamber of the Legislature? 
We have an overwhelming opinion in the 
other direction; not only a majority 
greater than exists in the country, but 
a majority out of all proportion to any 
thing that can possibly be claimed in 
the country. Why, we who are in a 
minority in this House, and to a large 
degree at least in a minority in the 
country, are now entirely at the mercy 
of the House of Lords; and at least it 
is more distressing for us on occasions 
when the balance has gone a little the 
other way, and we happen to have a 
majority here. Then also we are con- 
fronted by this continuous stereotyped 
majority in the House of Lords. Now, 
Sir, I have said that we are, therefore, 
the victims of the present anomaly, but 
it is not on that ground that I am ready 
to denounce it to-night. If anyone 
thinks that that is a good weapon to 
use against us, I would point out how 
very easy a response may be made to it, 
because if it is said that it is in order 
to gain greater advantage for the propa- 
gation of our own opinion and the en- 
forcement of our doctrines we wish 
the change, I might quickly reply 
that it is because you find in the House 
of Lords a convenient instrument for the 
maintenance of your doctrines that you 
oppose the change. In either case it 
would be an ignoble motive to attri- 
bute, and I do not wish to attribute it 
to anyone, just as I repudiate it most 
cordially for myself. Now, Sir, I stand 


upon other ground altogether. It is 
not on Party ground, but upon 
patriotic ground, upon constitutional 


ground, that I say the present condition 
of things is full of danger. I do not 
think that any dispassionate man can 
deny the anomaly and the absurdity of 
the present state of things.. Surely, 
it is an absurdity in the face of a repre- 
sentative system of government. The 
ingenuity of statesmen and public men, 
and the labours of Parliaments, genera-4 
tion after generation, have succeeded in 
contriving a complete machinery for cal- 
culating in this House the real opinion 
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that purpose, then let it be amended and 
altered, because if this House does not, 
as is sometimes alleged, and as it really 
is this that is at the bottom of much 
of the argument on the other side 


of the House—if this House does 
net represent the real opinion of 
the country, and if the House of 


Lords does, then your occupation is 
gone ; the raison détre of this House to 
typify what the will and purpose and 
intention of the electors of the country 
are is gone. And yet, after all the 
pains that have been taken, all the 
money that has been spent in an elec- 
tion, all the time that has been occupied, 
all the labours that have been brought 
to play, are we to be told that another 
House, with no such means of ascer- 
taining the feeling and desires of the 
people, is to have it in its power to 
over-ride us? That is a simple question. 


There is no use developing it or 
extending it further. It is an _ in- 
defensible arrangement, and it is only 


owing to the extreme good nature of 
our kindly countrymen that it has been 
tolerated so long. Now, I said I would 
show how this state of things appears to 
me to be a danger. It sins in this 
respect. I believe I am using a proper 
statical term when I say it is a 
condition of unstable equilibrium. 
Men’s minds are quiet just now, and not 
excited ; they are almost, in fact, slug- 
gish. But that is not always so, and 
should anything occur to arouse excite- 
ment, and should a strong demand be 
made for some Measure entirely opposed 
to the known principles and ideas of the 
House of Lords, what would follow? 
Necessarily one of two things—either a 
resistance which might provoke passion- 
ate protest and kindle a flame leading to 
a conflagration, the extent of which no 
man can imagine ; or, on the other 
hand, to precipitate an ignominious 
capitulation on the part of the House of 
Lords. Why, Sir, neither result could 
occur without the most serious danger to 
the State and in the interest of society 
that is the question that my honourable 
Friend raises. It is not a question of this 
Bill being rejected or that one having 


‘been maltreated in another place, and 


that we have a grievance on that ac- 
count ; it is this standing, constant want 
of balance between the two Houses, 
which creates a position, to my mind, 
dangerous to the State. My honourable 
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Friend proposes a remedy, but here I 
come into conflict with him. I do not 
think that he has been well advised 
in the choice made of the words 
of his Amendment. I have two objec- 
tions to them. In the first place, this is 
a great constitutional question, and 
there may be, and no doubt are, several 
modes of dealing with it. At this dis- 
tance—we do not suppose it is going to 
be dealt with this year or pext— 
at this distance it is altogether unde- 
sirable to particularise the details of the 
method by which what we seek should 
be carried out. I notice that honour- 
able Members, who are opposed to the 
change being made, are pleased to think 
that the details should be specified, but, 
«8 my honourable and learned Friend in 
his eloquent speech pointed out, to 
specify the details may be of the greatest 
inconvenience, and might furnish a 
weapon to the opponents of this reform 
when we come to deal practically with it. 
There is ‘another aspect on which 
I have to express a little astonishment, 
because while I am sure my _ hon- 
ourable Friend does not wish by his 
action to-night to hinder, but rather to 
further the reform we have in view, I am 
also sure there is another thing that he 
is the last person in the world to desire 
—that is, that by any action or proposal 
of his he should put any embarrassment 
in the way of his own political friends. 
In plain terms, my _ honourable 
Friend’s object is not to interfere 
with either the existence or con- 
stitution of the House of Lords, but to 
greatly restrict the power of that Cham- 
ber to veto any Measure which embodies 
the constitutionally expressed desire or 
will of the people. We are all with him. 
My honourable and learned Friend’s 
Amendinent would do this, and be more 
effective and more useful than any moro 
explicit terms. But I have yet another 
objection to my honourable Friend’s pro- 
posal. By these words of his he invites, 
as it seems to me, Her Majesty to take 
a certain course regarding Bills that 
have passed this House. He does not 
mention the House of Lords in the 
Amendment, but he invites the Queen 
with the advice of Her Ministers to take 
a course of the legality of which I have 
the greatest possible doubt. In fact, I 
am wrong—of the illegality of which I 
have no doubt. He calls upon the 
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Queen and her Ministers to perform a 
coup d'état, not by introducing any legis- 
lation, not by getting any con- 
stitutional assent to the  pro- 
posal or action, but to proceed at 
once and pass Bills that have been re- 
jected by the other House, and the Queen 
may give her Royal assent to them with- 
out the interposition of the Houses of 
Parliament. That is a thing which would 
require statutory authority. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I said so in my 
speech. I said that it cannot be done 
without a change in the law, and natu- 
rally my Amendment involved that it 
should be carried out by the law. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I think it is a pity, if my honourable 
Friend meant that, he did not say it. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I did. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I could detect throughout his description 
of the Amendment that he was conscious 
himself of the difficulties he had got into 
by entering into the details of the pro- 
cedure, because he had to explain he did 
not mean this, and he did not mean that, 
but he left me under the impression that 
he was not very sure what the actual 
operation of his proposals would be. But 
certainly I would not be a party to the 
words, as they stand on this ground as 
well as on others. I do not think we 
ought to mix ourselves up with any ille- 
gality. We should seek to correct and 
adjust this inconvenient and, as I think, 
dangerous anomaly. We are true con- 
stitutionalists. We wish to defend the 
rights of this representative Chamber, 
and at the same time to leave to the 
other Chamber reasonable powers of ad- 
vice and criticism such as it is desirable 
they should possess. Let us, therefore, 
do everything peacefully and in order. 
Let us confine ourselves = just 
now to the general declaration of the 
view we take of the question, and 
the principle we wish to apply ; then let 
us deal with the details and methods 
when the time comes for that. We shall 
gain and not lose force by adhering to 
proper methods. For these reasons I 
greatly prefer the words of the Amend- 
ment, and by voting for it I feel certain 
we shall be giving adequate and reason- 
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able expression to the strong feeling of 
the great body of the people. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tur TREA- 
SURY: Mr. Speaker, it is always with 
diffidence, and with a diffidence approach- 
ing to reluctance, that I mix myself up 
in the controversies which divide honour- 
able Members opposite. I feel that 
these are not our affairs, and I would 
gladly leave them out of our Debates and 
speeches ; but it does appear that there 
is a difference between honourable Mem- 
bers opposite in this matter, which, as it 
has been publicly avowed and discussed, 
it is impossible for me altogether to pass 
by. An Amendment has been moved by 
the honourable Member for Northamp- 
ton which clearly indicates the evil which 
he thinks attaches to our present consti- 
tutional system, and the remedy he 
wishes to see applied to it. The evil is 
that it is in the power of the House of 
Lords on important occasions to require 
this House again to get the sanction of 
the people from whom we derive our 
authority before passing any great con- 
stitutional revolution ; and as that is the 
evil of which he complains, so his remedy 
is plain, and is in my judgment appro- 
priate. That being the evil, he says the 
way to remedy it is to provide such 
machinery that if this House in two suc- 
cessive Sessions or years chooses to pass 
the same Measure, then the House of 
Lords shall be powerless, and the House 
of Commons shall be for the time being 
all-powerful against every other force in 
the Constitution—against the Crown, 
against the House of Lords in conse- 
quence of the arrangement which he pro- 
poses, and against the people, because no 
appeal to the people is permitted. 
The honourable Gentleman, _ there- 
fore, clearly understands the evil of 
which he complains, and he boldly puts 
forward.the remedy which he desires to 
see adopted. The only difference I can 
see between the Amendment which he 
proposes, and which the Leader of the 
Opposition says it is impossible for him 
to vote for, and the Amendment to the 
Amendment, which the Leader of the 
Opposition is prepared to support, is this, 
that the Mover of the original Amend- 
ment says what he means and what he 
wants, and the Mover of the second 
Amendment hints at the objection that 
he has to our existing system, but en- 
tirely declines to suggest what it is he 
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wants. The honourable Member for 
Northampton complained very bitterly 
of his personal experience as a 
Member of the Radical Party. He says 
that it was constantly his painful duty 
to drag along the path of progress a 
coachful of Moderates. (Laughter.) 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: A ’busful. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The honourable Member men- 
tions a more democratic, and there- 
fore a more appropriate vehicle, 
I am _ afraid that among the 
*’busful” on the present occasion is his 
newly-elected leader, for I father that, 
while the honourable Member knows 
what he wants and how he wants to get 
it, the right honourable Gentleman who 
has just sat down is ready to hint a dis- 
like—and indeed, more than a dislike— 
but is reluctant—and, indeed, more than 
reluctant—to suggest his own nrethod of 
getting over the difficulty. And 
yet, after all, I am unable to under- 
stand why he should kick against the 
remedy proposed by the honourable Mem- 
ber for Northampton, because it is the 
only remedy that will really meet the 
case. If you allow to the House of Lords 
the power of throwing out a Measure of 
this House, leaving this House, if it ob- 
jects to the proceeding, the remedy of 
dissolution, you do not touch the power 
of the House of Lords at all. It is vain to 
suppose that there is any important or 
serious middle course between the pro- 
position of the honourable Member for 
Northampton and the existing Constitu- 
tion under which we live. As long as the 
House of Lords is left the power of say- 
ing “We reject this Bill, and until the 
country has been again consulted on this 
Bill we refuse to pass it,” you leave the 
House of Lords with the great constitu- 
tional responsibility, and with the means 
of carrying it out, which it at present 
possesses. If you remove that power, you 
can only remove it by some procedure 
such as that suggested by the Amend- 
ment, for which the orthodox Opposition 
now say it is contrary to their principles 
to vote. The honourable Member 
for Northampton wishes to re 
duce the House of Lords to the position 
of giving respectful advice to the House 
of Commons. That is a policy which I 
can understand. It is a policy from which 
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I profoundly dissent, but a policy which 
is, at: all events, intelligible to plain men. 
But if you once leave the House of Lords 
a substantial power to reject a Measure, 
and to go on rejecting it until the consti- 
tuencies have been consulted, then you 
practically leave it the great legislative 
authority which it has been throughout 
our history, and which I trust for many 
generations it will remain. The 
right honourable Gentleman mentioned 
one fact, which I do not deny, but which, 
it seems to me, from his own point of 
view, is the fact that he should most 
carefully have concealed in the course of 
this most particular Debate. The right 
honourable Gentleman went back to the 
last election, and he pointed out that the 
result of the last election was to return 
to this House not only a great, but I 
think he called it an appalling majority. 
He went on to repeat what I 
remember Mr. Gladstone used to insist 
upon whenever he was in a minority— 
namely, that the number of votes in the 
constituencies which produced this ap- 
palling majority in the House of Com- 


mons was, after all, a very small 
percentage of the total amount 
polled. I have never investigated 


the figures, but I should not be surprised 
if that were true. And can there be a 
stronger argument for the existence of 
another Chamber? Let us _ suppose 
that our destinies at the last elec- 
tion had been reversed, and that the 
right honourable Gentleman had been re- 
turned with what he called an appalling 
majority—cr, rather, what we in that 
case should have called an appalling 
majority ; and let us suppose that the 
appalling majority in this case, as he tells 
us it is in ours, had been returned, not by 
an appalling majority of the nation but 
by a small percentage of the nation. 
Suppose, then, that the right honourable 
Gentleman had been able to pass a Home 
Rule Bill through this House, not by a 
majority of 43 as was the fact, but by a 
majority of 143, and that then he had 
sent it to the House of Lords, his view 
then, I am sure, would have been that for 
2 Bill which had passed this House by a 
majority of 143 to be rejected by the 
other and non-elective Chamber was an 
outrage which required nothing less 
than revolution to put right. And 
yet, after all, by his own admission 
that appalling majority would have be2 
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the result of no great feeling in 
the constituencies—of no vast sweep 
of the political tide, but only the move- 
ment of some small percentage of the 
electorate from one side to the other in 
politics. If we are to have revolutions 
proposed by responsible Governments 
and carried through this House by enor- 
mous majorities—those enormous majo- 
rities representing nothing but a small 
percentage of the population —then I say 
that the existence of some constitutional 
machinery by which the constituencies 
shall be again asked to reconsider their 
position, is not only expedient but is an 
absolute vital necessity of any healthy 
community. The right honourable 
yentleman said how terrible it was 
that after the elections were carried out 
after the elections in which all these 
speeches had been made, and, he added, 
all this money had been expended— 
after the constituencies had been 
wooed and won—that you should 
allow the decision of the constituencies 
s9 wooed and won to be revised by 
another chamber. I have the greatest 
belief in representative government. I 
believe that representative government 
is the only solid and safe method of con- 
ducting the public business of a great 
an a free country. When the right 
honourable Gentleman tells us that the 
year to year action of a democratic con- 
stituency cannot be in any way checked 
by a Second Chamber without a grave 
anomaly I must remind him, what is 
familiar to all, that there is not «& 
country in the world—there is not a 
great country in the world—which has 
ever ventured to entrust its whole posi- 
tion, its whole Constitution, to the 
changes and chances of one General 
Election, however excellent might be the 
speeches made at that General Electicn, 
and however much money they may have 
spent upon it. There is one other point 
which has come out clearly in the speech 
of every single Gentleman who has ad- 
dressed us to-night. It is made clear 
that they are not aiming at a constitu- 
tional reform in the interests of the 
whole country, but at one in the interest 
of a particular Party. I ought to say 
that the right honourable Gentleman 
repudiated that, and I accept his repudia- 
tion of it, although I think there was a 
trace of it which arose unbidden at 
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intervals even in his speech, which was 
delivered, I readily grant, in a high key 
of statesmanship. But we are told that 
the House of Lords is an intolerable 
embarrassment to the Radical Party. I 
admit that the Radical Party have a per- 
fect right to object to anything which 
they regard as an intolerable embarrass- 
ment. I do not quarrel with them on 
that ground. But let it be distinctly 
understood what is, as it were, the rival 
stetesmanship to which they address the 
issue. They are not addressing us, and 
d» not pretend to be addressing us, as 
statesmen who, reviewing the whole his- 
tory of their country, and forecasting its 
future as well as they can, deliberately 
lay down the proposition that in this 
country among all other countries, at 
tiuis period among all other periods, the 
circumstances justify us in being a single 
Chamber, with no check upon it at all. 
They do not take that point. What 
they say is, “Here we are competitors 
with you for the joys of office,” 
which I presume are more ap- 
preciated by those who do not enjoy 
them than by those who do; “we 
ought to compete on equal terms.” 
That is exactly it. The equality of 
opportunity, as the honourable Member 
for Northampton said, should be the 
basis of your policy in China, and it 
should also be the basis of your policy in 
Great Britain. I am sure I do not wish 
to deprive the honourable Gentlemen of 
any chance of any equality which they 
can demand consistently with the main- 
tenance of any reasonable constitution 
whatever. But let me point out what I 
think is the fundamental fallacy of their 
argument, and, like all fallacies, it is 
better illustrated by an extreme case 
which has no actual existence than by a 
case which we have all presented to us in 
our experience, which is of a mixed 
character. Let us suppose that the 
other side, instead of being for the most 
part qualified to fill the omnibus of the 
honourable Member for Northampton, 
men of moderation and sobriety, let us 
suppose that we had opposite to us at 
this moment a revolutionary and socialis- 
tic Party, in the sense in which revo- 
lutionary and socialistic Parties have 
been experienced in the history of the 
world by countries less fortunate than 
ourselves. I am not sure I ought to go 
that length. I think we had some such 
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exy erience in this country in the time of 
that beneficent Assembly which the 
honourable Member described as the 
“Long Parliament,” but which is usually 
known by a more or less complimentary 
meme. It passed a certain resolution. 
I do not know whether the honourable 
Gentleman thinks that the policy of the 
“Rump” Parliament should form the 
pelicy of the nineteenth century. Sup- 
posing that the Opposition, instead of 
being the moderate and constitutional 
Opposition they are now, were the revo- 
lutionists I have attempted to depict. It 
is evident that any Second Chamber 
which was worthy of the name, any 
Second Chamber which was capable of 
carrying out even the most elementary 
duty of a Second Chamber, must neces- 
sarily be against them. The mere fact 
that they were the advocates of rapid 
and revolutionary change would neces- 
sarily and in the nature of things put the 
Assembly which was intended to be a 
check on rapid and_ revolutionary 
changes on the opposite side to them- 
selves. That is not a defect in the 
House of Lords as it is now, or in any 
Second Chamber that may be con- 
structed. It is the defect, or the quality, 
of any Second Chamber, of any control- 
ling body, which you could even imagine, 
be it the Senate formed on the model of 
the American Assembly, the Senate 
formed on the model of France, the 
Upper Chamber formed on the model of 
Germany. Any Second Chamber you 
like which did not under such circum- 
stances throw in its lot with the Party 
which did not desire revolutionary 
change and too rapid progress, and was 
in favour of smooth and more moderate 
methods, would evidently not be a 
Second Chamber worth having at all. 
And therefore it is really a misconcep- 
tion, a fundamental misconception, to 
regard the fact that the House of Lords 
compels us to consider and reconsider 
any constitutional change before we 
adopt it as any criticism of the House of 
Lords. It is, in my opinion, the highest 
praise which can be given to the House 
of Lords. There is a corresponding 
fallacy which was visible in almost every 
sentence that fell from the honourable 
Member for Plymouth, who seconded 
this Amendment. He gave us a long 
catalogue, drawn, I suppose, from 
Radical leaflets, of the enormities which 
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the House of Lords had committed in 
past times. “In such and such a year,” 
that was the argument of the honourable 
Gentleman, “the House of Lords rejected 
such and such a Measnre and such and 
such a clause; ten years afterwards, 
fifteen years afterwards, twenty years 
afterwards, it was passed with universal 
consent. Therefore the House of Lords 
was wrong originally ”"—that was his in- 
ference—* and if you had had no House 
of Lords these beneficent changes would 
have come into being at the very 
moment that they were first proposed.” 


Mr. MacNEILL 
Hear, hear. 


(Ponegal, §&.): 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Really, I am sorry to hear the 
ugument which I have briefly recapitu- 
lated cheered by a great constitutional 
authority like the honourable Member 
for Donegal, because he must know, in 
his inmost heart, the fallacy which 
underlies it. There is no such thing as 
a Measure which is absolutely good in the 
alstract for all places, all countries, and 
all times. A Measure which is ulti- 
nately passed amid universal acclama- 
tiou is constantly advocated by a small 
minority of gentlemen who very often 
are, and invariably think themselves, 
specially enlightened. It does not in the 
least follow that, though the Measure 
wes ultimately adopted, it ought to have 
becn adopted when it was first: proposed. 
Tuere is no presumption whatever for 
thinking that the delay which has oc- 
curred, gradually bringing round public 
op.nion to their view, has not been 
eminently beneficial both to the reform 
itself and to the generally smooth work- 
iug of our institution, and it leaves me 
al:solutely unmoved to be told that, say 
in the year 1840, the House of Lords had 
rejected something which in substance 
and in its broad outlines they accepted 
twenty years later. I find it difficult to 


express, I will not say my contempt, for F 


that is an offensive word, but. my wonder 
at the frame of mind of those politicians 
who regard all reforms, all changes, the 
whole framework of the Constitution, as 
something to be settled by mathematical 
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proposition, in which certain premises 
are laid down and certain conclusions are 
deduced, and in-which there can be no 
doubt, if the premises are accepted, the 
conclusions must be accepted also. In 
politics everything turns upon time and 
opportuneness, upon choosing the right 
time to do the right thing; and, whereas 
the House of Lords have done, and will 
do, great service in rejecting Measures 
which never reappear, they have done 
not less service, believe me, in delaying 
for five, ten, or, fifteen years a Measure 
for which the country was not ripe, for 
which the country had made no emphatic 
demand, and the delay in carrying out 
which has prevented those violent re- 
actions, the absence of which is the most 
distinguishing mark of English history. 
I think it was the honourable and learned 
Ge1tleman the Member for Leeds, who 
moved the Amendment to the Amend- 
ment, who told us that, “after all, you 
do not want the House of Lords, because 
one elected Parliament, one elected 
House of Commons, could remedy the 
defects of a previous House of Commons.” 
That is exactly what we want to avoid 
-—that this country should be given up 
to a series of violent floods and ebbs of 
public opinion, that we should be carried 
on the full tide of revolution, and should 
be changing our Constitution in one de- 
cade, and in the reflex and inevitable 
reaction should be reconstituting the 
Constitution in the next decade. That 
is absolutely destructive of all wholesome 
political life, of all smooth working of 
our Constitution, of our English political 
system, the envy of every political 
country in the world. And that that 
Coustitution has worked so smoothly, 
that we have so seldom been able to 
peint to any case in which-one House of 
Commons has had to reverse some great 
decision given by another House of Com- 
mons—that great result is due probably 
to no more potent cause than the exist- 
ence of a Second Chamber like the 
House of Lords—a Second Chamber, 
not indeed elective, but most: amenable 
to public opinion; a Second Chamber 
which has now laid it down as the guide 
of its action that any great principle 
twice enunciated by. the constituencies is 
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no longer io be resisted by them. A 
Second Chamber constituted by the 
natural devolution of our political in- 
stincts on these lines is a Second 
Chamber on the existence of which we 
may well congratulate ourselves, and 
which, in my opinion, we should be abso- 
lutely insane if we tried to alter in any 
of its more essential or fundamental par- 
ticulars. I am not sure that I have not 
been carried away into arguing 
this question almost too seriously 
to-night. We are a little apt, per- 
haps, on these Amendments to 
the Address, to lapse into debating 
society discussions, and it does seem 
rather absurd that we should seriously 
ask the House of Commons at a time 
when, by universal consent, the country 
is thoroughly content—and, let: me add, 
I think it has particular reason to be con- 
tent—with the action of the House of 
Lords, to discuss its virtual abolition. I 
am reminded by that phrase of an argu- 
ment I have recently used in the country, 
which I directed, I remember, against 
the right Honourable Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton, and which 
I see no reason to withdraw or modify, 
and the argument is this, that the right 
honourable Member for Wolverhampton 
and, I think, the honourable Baronet the 
Member for the Berwick Division of 
Northumberland, and possibly other 
Gentlemen on that bench, have now de- 
clared eithen that they are no longer 
Home Rulers—[“ No, No!”}—or, at all 
events, that the Local Government Bill 
is a final substitute for Home Rule. 
[Opposition Cries of “No.”] At all 
events, that “the experiment of local 
government should be carefully watched 
before you make up your mind about it. 
Perhaps that will meet the views of the 
honcurable Baronet. I think that is 
right. 


Sir E. GREY (Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): I never said that. I said, on the 
contrary, that local government un- 
doubtedly should be carefuly watched, 


that it was not a substitute for Home’ 


Rule, but that it would demonstrate that 
Home Rule was inevitable, which, I 
think, was only carrying out what Lord 
Salisbury had said a few years previously. 
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Tue FIRST LORD oF tue TREA- 
SURY: I admit I am quite unable to pin 
the honourable Baronet, whose speech, 
as he has just given an abstract of it, 
I confess myself wholly unable to under- 
stand. I suppose I might have better 
success if I devoted myself to the task 
with the right honourable Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton. But I had 
not intended to enter into this branch of 
the question, of which, perhaps, we may 
hear more on the Home Rule Debate 
which is promised us to-morrow or the 
next day. At all events, I have said 
enough, I think, to show that it is not 
hcrourable or right honourable Gentle- 
men sitting on that Bench who have any 
right at this moment, of all others, to 
complain of the House of Lords, who 
have given them all this time for inspec- 
tien, reconsideration, careful reflection, 
pauses of thought, and statesmanlike 
caution, of which even by their own ad- 
mission they stand so much in need. 1 
think I have said quite enough now upon 
the main question of policy. It only re- 
mains for me to say one word upon the 
very much less interesting and important 
question of the method of emphasising 
the opinion which we hold in the Divi- 
sious which are to ensue. The way the 
matter stands is this. An Amendment 
to the Address has been moved by the 
honourable Member for Northampton, 
and to that an Amendment has been 
mcved by the honourable Member for 
Leeds. I understand from precedent 
that the manner in which the questions 
will be put from the Chair is that the 
original words of the Amendment cf the 
Lonourable Member for Northampton 
stand part of the question. To that I 
individually shall vote “Aye.” I see no 
reason why we should be driven to the 
helt-expressed issues embodied in the 
Amendment of the honourable Member 
for Leeds. I prefer to vote “Aye” or 
“ No” to the plain and definite issue sug- 
gested by the honourable Member for 
Northampton, and the only way to 
arrive at that result is to see that the 
Amendment of the honourable Member 
for Northampton is not modified, and 
when that Amendment unmodified is put 
to the House, then, of course, I shall vote 
“No.” So that I shall vote first against 
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the Amendment of the Member for Leeds 
—I shall go into the Aye Lobby, which 
is the way to vote against the proposal of 
the honourable Member for Leeds—and 
then I shall vote directly against the un- 
modified Amendment of the honourable 
Member for Northampton. I hope I 
hays made the issue plain, and I hope 
the House will reject by a large majority 
the unqualified Amendment placed upon 


the Paper by the honourable Member 
for Northampton. 


*Si CHARLES DILKE: I am sure 
that honourable Members who cry 
“Divide !” will feel it is only right that, 
after two and a quarter hours’ Debate, in 
which not one single Gentleman has 
spoken who is in favour of the original 
Amendment, they should give those of us 
who approve it a chance of defending it. 
The Leader of the House, at the begin- 
ning of his admirable High Tory speech, 
put the question to the House in the fol- 
lowing terms. He said he would state 
the evil at which we proposed to strike, 
and then he would state what was our 
remedy. He said that the evil that we 
complained of is that it is in the power of 
the Lords to force an appeal to the 
people before any great Measure 
of revolution is carried into effect. 
But that way of stating the ques- 
tion entirely ignores the point of 
view which most rankles in the minds of 
the great masses of the people of this 
country. It is not the thwarting by the 
Lords of great Measures of revoution 
which causes the trouble, for it is ad- 
mitted that on great revolutions the 
country ought to be consulted at a 
General Election, but it is the constant 
action of the House of Lords in thwart- 
ing and mangling smaller Measures pre- 
sented to them, Measures which are of 
the highest social importance to 
the people — that constitutes the 
evil we complain of. I would 
ask the Members for London whom 
I see here what they have to say 
with regard to the recent rejection by 
the House of Lords of Measures concern- 
ing London which have been directly 
approved both at London elections and 
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here. I will ask honourable Members 
who come from Wales what they 
think of the rejection by the 
House of Lords of school schemes 


affecting their country. It is matters 
like these which rankle in our minds, 
and not the resistance for a year or two 
to great revolutionary Measures, as to 
which no doubt there is much to be said. 
The right honourable Gentleman asks 
what is the remedy. Now, as far as I 
aim concerned, I am a most uncomprom- 
ising Radical on this question. We dis- 
cussed this matter years ago, and I 
adepted a remedy which was put forward 
by the right honourable Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham, who is a 
Member of the present Government. To 
use his words, I would “ reform it alto- 
gether.” I am an uncompromising single 
Chamber man, and always have been. 
My honourable Friend the Member for 
Northampton, with whom I have not 
always been in agreement on this ques- 
tion, for he was once for an 
Upper House, has put forward a 
definite scheme to remedy this evil, and 
I confess there are reasons which make 
me feel that the time has come when 
such a scheme ought to be placed before 
the people of this country. The right 
henourable Gentleman has referred to 
other countries, but he knows perfectly 
well that in the Australian Constitution 
provision is made by which the opinion 
of the people shall prevail even if there 
be a difference between the two Houses. 
Yet in Australia the Upper House is the 
more democratic by reason of the 
manner by which it is elected. The 
practical question before us is as to which 
of the two courses suggested to us we 
ought to adopt. If the Leader of the 
Opposition had come to-night and had 
said, “ You must not tie my hands when 
as Leader of this House I come to deal 
with this subject,” we should have felt 
that there were strong grounds for not 
tying his hands by embodying details in 
this Amendment. But the honourable 
Member for Leeds and the honourable 
Member who has seconded the Amend- 
ment to the Amendment have practically 
sy oken in favour of the proposal we have 
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placed before the House, and I appeal to 
honourable Gentlemen on this side 
whether, the question having been 
carried so far, it would be wise on our! beicre the House by the honourable 
part to take a step backwards instead of | Mcisber for Northampton, I say that we 
forwards. We are told that the words| have no option—that we who desire 
of the motion of the honourable Mem-| really strong definite action on this 
ber for Northampton are too definite, | question have no option but to follow 
but I would ask, is not the Amendment him in the practical remedy which he 
of the honourable Member for Leeds far | hag proposed, Therefore I shall vote 
too vague? Would it not be felt, after with my honourable Friend the Member 
having had a more detailed Resolution | a 
before us, that the acceptance of end habit aie as 
Amendment would be a weakening of the | ; “ se a 
preposition of the honourable Tictiie Cention gat" Sit in ee ee 
for Northampton? Would it not be | posed to be left out stand part of the 
going back to accept the wholly vague | question.) 

Amendment of the honourable Member | ee ai 

for Leeds, and would not the people say,| The House divided:—Ayes, 257; 
as they did before when a similar step | Noes, 107.—(Division List No. 5.) 


was contemplated, “You do not mean 
business; your hearts are not in it”? 
Now that the matter has been brought 








AYES. 


Acland-Hood, Capt Sir A. F. | Clarke, Sir Edward (Plymouth) |Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Allen, W. (Nwe. under Lyme) Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. E. | Gordon, Hon. John Edward 


Allison, Robert Andrew Coddington, Sir William |Gorst, Rt. Hn. Sir John Eldon 
Anstruther, H. T. Coghill, Douglas Harry | Goschen, RtHnG. J.(St. George’s 
Archdale, Edward Mervyn | Cohen, Benjamin Louis | Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse | Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis | Colston, Chas. Edw. H. Athole Graham, Henry Robert 
Atherley-Jones, L Compton, Lord Alwyne Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John | Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) Green, Walford D.(Wednesbury 


Cornwallis, Fiennes Stanley W.| Gretton, John 


Bagot, Capt. Josceline Fitzroy Gal ae c 
ull, Sir Cameron 


Bailey, James (Walworth) | Cripps, Charles Arfred 


Balcarres, Lord | Cubitt, Hon. Henry Hall, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. A. J. (Manh’r} Curzon, Viscount Hamilton, Rt. Hn. Lord George 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. G. W. (Leeds| Dalbiac, Colonel Philip Hugh} Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robert W. 
Banbury,Frederick George | Dalrymple, Sir Charles | Hanson, Sir Reginald 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell | Dalziel, James Henry | Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Bartley, George C. T. | Davies,Sir Horatio D.(Chatham | Hayden, John Patrick 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket | Denny, Colonel | Heath, James 


Bathurst, Hn. Allen Benjamin) Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P.| Heaton, John Henniker 
Beach,Rt.Hn.Sir M.H.(Bristol)| Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles | Helder, Augustus 


Beckett, Ernest William Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph | Henderson, Alexander 
Bethell, Commander | Dorrington, Sir John Edward | Hermon-Hodge, Robert Trotter 
Biddulph, Michael | Doughty, George Hoare, E. Brodie (Hampstead) 


| 
| Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers-| Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 


} | 


Bigwood, James 


Bill, Charles Drage, Geoffrey | Hobhouse, Hen 
Blundell, Colonel Heriy | Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. | Holland, Hon. Lionel Raleigh 
Bond, Edward | Dyke, Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. Hart | Hornby, Sir William Henry 


Bonsor, Henry Cosno (ime | Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton | Howard, Joseph 


Boscawen, Arthur Griftith- | Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas | Howell, William Tudor 





Boulnois, Edmund | Fardell, Sir T. George | Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Bousfield, William Robe:4 | Fergusson, Rt.Hn.Sir J.(Manc’r Hutchinson, Capt. G. W. Grice- 
Bowles, T.Gibson (King’s J.ynn! Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) | Hutton, John (Yorks. N R.) 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John | Field, William (Dublin) | Jacoby, James Alfred 
Brown, Alexander H. | Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne) Jenkins, Sir John Jones 
Burns, John | Fisher, William Hayes | Jessel, Capt. Herbert Merton 
Butcher, John George | Fison, Frederick William | Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Carlile, William Walter |Flannery, Sir Fortescue Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) 
Javendish, R. F. (N. Lanzs.)! Folkestone, Viscount Jolliffe, Hon. H. George 


Cecil, Evelyn (Hertford, Mast)! Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) | Kenyon, James 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) | Foster, Harry S. (Suffolk) Keswick, William 


Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. | Garfit, William King, Sir H. Seymour 

ar omg Rt. Hon. Henry =| 3ibbs,Hn.A.G.H.(C. of London | Kinloch, Sir John G. Smyth 
Chelsea, Viscount | Gibney, James Knowles, Lees i 
Clancy, John Joseph | Gilliat, John Saunders | Lafone, Alfred 

Clare, Octavius Leigh | Godson, Sir Augustus Freder’k 


Sir C. Dilke. 
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Lawrence, SirE.Durning(Corn) 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks.) 
Lawson, Sir Wilfrid Cumb’land 
Lecky, Rt. Hon. William E. H. 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Leighton, Stanley 

Llewelyn, Sir Dilwyn-(Swansea 
Lloyd-George, David 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Logan, John William 

Long, Rt. Hn. Walter (Liv’ pool 
Lorne, Marquess of 

Lowe, Francis William 

Lowles, John 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macaleese, Daniel 

Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclure, Sir John William 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
M‘Calmont, H. L. B. (Cambs.) 
M‘Calmont,Col. J.(Antrim, E.) 
M‘Kenna, Reginald 

Maddison, Fred. 

Maden, John Henry 

Malcolm, Ian 

Maple, Sir John Blundell 
Massey-Mainwaring, Hn.W.F. 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Milbank, Sir Powlett C. John 
Milner, Sir Frederick George 
Molloy, Bernard Charles 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
Monk, Charles James 

More, Robert Jasper 

Morrell, George Herbert 
Morton, Arthur H. A.(Deptford) 
Mount, William George 
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Allan, William (Gateshead) 
Asquith, Rt. Hn.Herbert Henry 
Austin, Sir John (Yorkshire) 
Baker, Sir John 

Billson, Alfred 

Birrell, Augustine 

Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn 
Burt, Thomas 

Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 

Channing, Francis Allston 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Colville, John 

Condon, Thomas Joseph 

Daly, James 

Davies,M. Vaughan- (Cardigan) 
Duckworth, James 

Dunn, Sir William 

Ellis, Thos. Edw. (Merionethsh) 
Engledew, Charles John 
Evans, Samuel T. (Glamorgan) 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Fenwick, Charles 
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Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Newdigate, Francis Alexander 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Northcote, Hon. Sir H. Stafford 
Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O’Neill, Hon. Robert Torrens 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
Parkes, Ebenezer 

Pease, Herbert P. (Darlington) 
Pender, Sir James 

Penn, John 

Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Pilkington, Richard 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Plunkett, Rt. Hn. Horace Curzon 
Priestley,SirW.Overend(Edin.) 
Purvis, Robert 

Pym, C. Gu 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Redmond, John E. (Waterford) 
Rentoul, James Alexander 
Richards, Henry Charles 
Ridley,Rt.Hn. Sir Matthew W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. C. Thomson 
Round, James 

Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Russell, Gen. F.S. (Cheltenham 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Samuel, Harry 8S. (Limehouse) 
Saunderson, Rt. Hn. Col. E. 
Scoble, Sir Andrew Richard 
Seely, Charles Hilton 
Seton-Karr, Henry 

Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Shaw-Stewart, M. H.(Renfrew) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Smith, James Parker (Lanarks) 
Smith, Hn. W. F. D. (Strand) 


NOES. 


Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) 
Ffrench, Peter 

Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmund 
Flynn, James Christopher 
Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) 
Fowler, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
Gladstone, Rt. Hon. Herbert J. 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 

Grey, Sir Edward (Berwick) 
Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Hammond, John (Carlow) 
Harwood, George 

Hayne, Rt. Hn. Charles Seale- 
Hazell, Walter 

Healy, Maurice (Cork) 

Healy, Timothy M. (N. Louth) 
Hedderwick, Thos. Chas. H. 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Chas. H. 
Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 
Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 
Joicey, Sir James 

Jones, William (Carnarvonsh) 
Jordan, Jeremiah 

Kearley, Hudson E. 

Lambert, George 

Langley, Batty 


| Leese, Sir Jos. F.(Accrington) 
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Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 
Stanley, Hn. Arthur Ormskirk) 
Stanley, Edward J. (Somerset) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Steadman, William Charles 
Stewart, Sir Mark J.M‘Taggart 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir John M. 
Stock, James Henry 

Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Strauss, Arthur 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Sutherland, Sir Thomas 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, Rt.Hn.J.G.(Oxf’'d Univ. 
Tanner, Charles Kearns 
Thomas, Alfred (Glamorgan,E. 
Thorburn, Walter 

Thornton, Percy M. 

Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Valentia, Viscount 
Walrond,Rt.Hn.Sir William H. 
Wanklyn, James Leslie 

Ward, Hon. Robert A. (Crewe) 
Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of Wight 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 
Whiteley, George (Stockport) 
Whiteley, H. (Ashton-under-L. 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 


J. | Williams, John Carvell (Notts.) 


Williams, Joseph Powell- (Bir.) 
Wilson, J.W.(Worcestersh. N.) 
Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 
Wyndham, George 

Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Labouchere and Mr. 
Mendl. 





Leng, Sir John 

| Lewis, John Herbert 

| Lough, Thomas 

Lyell, Sir Leonard 

M‘Arthur, William (Cornwall) 
M‘Laren, Charles Benjamin 
Montagu, Sir 8. (Whitechapel) 
Morgan, J.Lloyd (Carmarthen) 
Morgan, W.Pritchard(Merthyr) 
Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 
Morris, Samuel 

Morton, Ed. J.C. (Devonport) 
Moss, Samuel - 

Moulton, John Fletcher 
Murnaghan, George 

Nussey, Thomas Willans 
O’Keeffe, Francis Arthur 
Paulton, James Mellor 

Pease, Joseph A. (Northumb.) 
Perks, Robert William 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Pinkerton, John 

Pirie, Duncan V. 

Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
Reckitt, Harold James 
Richardson, J. (Durham) 
Rickett, J. Compton 
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Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 
Robson, William Snowdon 


{ COMMONS} 


Souttar, Robinson 
Spicer, Albert 
Stevenson, Francis S. 


Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) | Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal, W.) 


Schwann, Charles E. 


| Tennant, Harold John 


Scott, Chas. Prestwich (Leigh) | Thomas, Abel (Carmarthen, E.) 


Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Shee, James John 


Thomas, Dd. Alfred (Merthyr) 


Tully, Jasper 





Sinclair, Capt. J. (Forfarshire) Wallace, Robert (Perth) 


Smith, Samuel (Flint) 


Question put— 


“That the words ‘And we humbly re-| upon Your Royal Assent bein 
forthwith become Law,’ 


present to Your Majesty 


that, 


Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. | 





Answer to Her 804 
Weir, James Gallowa 
Whittaker, Thomas ee 


Wilson, John (Govan) 
Wilson, Jos. H. (Middlesbrough) 
Young, Samuel (Cavan, East) 


WeELLERS FOR THE Nors— 
Mr. Lawson Walton and Mr, 
Crombie. 


| passed by this House in the next ensuing 
Sesson, be submitted to Your Majesty, and, 


in our 


signified, 
be added to the 


opinion, it is expedient that any Bill which Main Question.” 
shall have been passed by this House, and 

not have been submitted to Your Majesty | The H 

for Your Royal Assent in the Session in | > Sows eget 
which it was passed by this House, shall, if | 223.—(Division List No. 6.) 


AYES. 


Abraham, Wm. (Cork, N.E.)| Healy, Maurice (Cork) 


Allan, William (Gateshead) 


Healy, Timothy M. (N.Louth.) 


Allen, Wm.(Newe. underLyme) | Hedderwick, Thos. Chas. H 
| Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 


Allison, Robert Andrew 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Baker, Sir John 

Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) 
Billson, Alfred ~ 

Burns, John 

Caldwell, James 

Cawley, Frederick 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Clancy, John Joseph 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Colville, John 

Condon, Thomas Joseph 
Crombie, John William 
Daly, James 

Dalziel, James Henry 


Davies, M. Vaughan (Cardigan) | 


Davitt, Mighael 

Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Dillon, John 

Donelan, Captain A. 
Doogan, P. C. 

Dunn, Sir William 


Evans, Samuel T. (Glamorgan) | 


Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Fenwick, Charles 
Ffrench, Peter 

Field, William (Dublin) 
Flynn, James Christopher 
Gilhooly, James 

Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Hammond, John (Carlow) 
Hayden, John Patrick 


Acland-Hood, Capt.Sir Alex.F. 
Archdale, Edward Mervyn 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Capt. Josceline FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Balcarres, Lord 

Balfour, Rt.Hn.A.J. (Manch’r) 
Balfour, Rt.Hn.Ger.W. (Leeds) 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 








} 





Jacoby, James Alfred 
Jameson, Major J. Eustace. 
Jordan, Jeremiah 

Kearley, Hudson, E. 
Kilbride, Denis 

Kinloch, Sir John Geo. Smyth 
Langley, Batty 

Lawson, SirWilfrid(Cumb’land) 
Leese, Sir Jos. F. (Accrington) 
Leng, Sir John 

Lloyd-George, David 

Logan, John William 

Lough, Thomas 

Macaleese, Daniel 

MacNeill, John Gordon Swift 
M‘Dermott, Patrick 
M‘Kenna, Reginald 
M‘Laren, Charles Benjamin 
Maddison, Fred. 

Maden, John Henry 
Mandeville, J. Francis 
Molloy, Bernard Charles 
Montagu, Sir 8. (Whitechapel) 
Morgan, W. Pritchard(Merthyr) 


| Morris, Samuel 
| Morton, Ed. J. C. (Devonport) 


Moss, Samuel 

Murnaghan, George 
Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O’Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
O'Keeffe, Francis Arthur 


NOES. 


Bartley, George C. T. 
Barton, Dunbar Plunkett 
Bathurst, Hn. Allen Benjamin 
Beach, Rt. Hn.SirM.H. (Bristol) 
Beckett, Ernest William 
Bethell, Commander 
Biddulph, Michael 
Bigwood, James 

Bill, Charles 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 

Bonsor, Henry Cosmo Orme 











divided :—Ayes 105; Noes 


Pease, Joseph A.(Northumb.) 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Pinkerton, John 

Pirie, Duncan V. 

Power, Patrick Joseph 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
Reckitt, Harold James 
Redmond, John E. (Waterford) 
Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Roche,Hon. James (East Kerry) 
Samuel, J. (Stockton on Tees) 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Shee, James John 
Smith, Samuel (Flint) 
Spicer, Albert 
Stanhope, Hon. Phili 
Steadman, William 
Stevenson, Francis S. 
Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal, W.) 
Tanner, Charles Kearns 
Thomas, Alf. (Glamorgan, E.) 
Thomas, Dd. Alfred (Merthyr) 
Tully, Jasper 

Wallace, Robert (Edinburgh) 
Walton, J. Lawson (Leeds, §.) 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Weir, James Galloway 
Williams, J. Carvell (Notts.) 
Wilson, John Govan 

Wilson, J. H. (Middlesbrough) 
Woods, Samuel 

Young, Samuel (Cavan, E.) 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Labouchere and Mr. 
Mendl. 


J. 
Sharles 


Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Boulnois, Edmund 

Bousfield, William Robert 
Bowles, T.Gibson(King’s Lynn) 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brown, Alexander H. 
Butcher, John George 

Carlile, William Walter 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) 
Cecil, Evelyn (Hertford, East) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
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Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Chelsea, Viscount 

Clare, Octavius Leigh | 
Clarke, Sir Edward (Plymouth) | 
Cochrane, Hon. 
Coddington, Sir William | 
Coghill, Douglas Harry | 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis | 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse | 
Colston, Chas. Ed. H. Athole | 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Cook, Fred Lucas (Lambeth) | 
Cornwallis, Fiennes StanleyW. | 
Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry 
Curzon, Viscount | 
Dalbiac, Colonel Philip Hugh 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davies, SirHoratioD.(Chatham) 
Denny, Colonel 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. 
Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
Dorington, Sir John Edward 
Doughty, George 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers-, 
Drage, Geoffrey 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. | 
Dyke, Rt Hn Sir William Hart 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fergusson, Rt. Hn.SirJ.(Mancr) 
Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 

Fison, Frederick William 
Flannery, Sir Fortescue 
Folkestone, Viscount 

Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) 
Foster, Harry 8. (Suffolk) 
Garfit, William 
Gibbs, Hn. A.G.H.(City of Lon.) 
Gilliat, John Saunders 
Gsodson, Sir Agustus Frederick 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John Eldon 
Goschen, RtHnG.J.(St.George’s 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 

Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Green, WalfordD. (Wednesbury) 
Gretton, John | 
Gull, Sir Cameron 

Hall, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Hamilton, Rt.Hn.Lord George 
Hanbury, Rt. Hn. Robert Wm. | 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 
Heath, James | 
Heaton, John Henniker 
Helder, Augustus 
Henderson, Alexander 


Main Question again proposed. 


And it being after Midnight, the 


Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed this day. 


| Lawrence,SirE. Durning-(Corn) 
| Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) 
| Lawson, John Grant (Yorks.) 


| Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 


| Loyd, Archie Kirkman 


| Macdona, John Cumming 


| Massey-Mainwaring, Hn.W.F. 


| Milner, Sir Frederick George 
| Monckton, Edward Philip 

| Monk, Charles James 

| More, Robert Jasper 
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Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) | 
Hobhouse, Henry 


Hornby, Sir William Henry 
Howard, Joseph 

Howell, William Tudor 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Hutchinson, Capt. G.W.Grice- 
Hutton, John (Yorks. N.R.) 
Jenkins, Sir John Jones 
Jessel, Capt. Herbert Merton 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) 
Jolliffe, Hon. H. George 
Kenyon, James 

Keswick, William 

King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Knowles, Lees 

Lafone, Alfred 


Lecky, Rt. Hn. William Ed. H. 


Leighton, Stanley 
Llewelyn, Sir Dillwyn-(Sw’sea) 





| Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. | 


Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine} 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter(Liverpool) | 
Lorne, Marquess of 
Lowe, Francis William 
Lowles, John 


Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 


Maclure, Sir John William 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
M‘Calmont, H. L. B. (Cambs.) | 
M‘Calmont, Col.J.(Antrim,E.) | 
Malcolm, Ian 

Maple, Sir John Blundell 


Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Milbank, Sir Powlett Chas. J. 


Morrell, George Herbert 
Morton, ArthurH.A.(Deptford) | 
Mount, William George | 





/Murray, RtHnA.Graham(Bute) | 


Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) | 
Newdigate, Francis Alexander | 
Nicholson, William Graham | 
Nicol, Donald Ninian | 
Northcote, Hon.Sir H. Stafford | 
O’Neill, Hon. Robert Torrens 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
Parkes, Ebenezer 





LICENSING EXEMPTION 
PARLIAMENT) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till this day. 
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Gracious Speech. 


|Hermon-Hodge, Robert Trotter! Pease, Herb. Pike (Darlington) 
|Hoare,Ed.Brodie (Hampstead), Pender, Sir James 


Penn, John 
Pilkington, Richard 


Thos. H.A.E.| Holland, Hon. Lionel Raleigh Platt-Higgins, Frederick 


Plunkett, RtHn Horace Curzon 
Priestly, Sir W.Overend(Edin.) 
Purvis, Robert 

Pym, C. Guy 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Rentoul, James Alexander 
Richards, Henry Charles 
Ridley, Rt.Hn. Sir MatthewW. 
Ritchie, Rt.Hn.Chas. Tompson 
Round, James 

Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Russell, Gen. F.S.(Cheltenham) 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Samuel, Harry 8. (Limehouse) 
Saunderson, Rt.Hn.Col. Ed.J. 
Scoble, Sir Andrew Richard 
Seely, Charles Hilton 
Seton-Karr, Henry 

Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Shaw-Stewart, M.H.(Renfrew) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Smith, James Parker(Lanarks.) 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Stanley, Hn. Arthur(Ormskirk) 
Stanley, Edw. Jas. (Somerset) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stewart, Sir MarkJ.M‘Taggart 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir John M. 
Stock, James Henry 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 
Strauss, Arthur 
Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Sturt, Hon. Humphrey Napier 
Sutherland, Sir Thomas 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, Rt Hn J.G.( Ox. Univ.) 
Thorburn, Walter 

Thornton, Percy M. 

Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Valentia, Viscount 

Wanklyn, James Leslie 

Ward, Hon. Robert A. (Crewe) 
Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster, SirR. E. (Isle of Wight) 
Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 
Whiteley, George (Stockport) 
Whiteley, H.(Ashton-under-L.) 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Williams, Jos. Powell (Birm.) 
Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 
Wyndham, George 

Wyvill, Marmaduke D‘Arcy 


TELLERS FOR THE NoEs— 
Sir William Walrond and 


Mr. Anstruther. 


NEW BILLS. 


(HOUSES OF 


[Fifth Day. 








807 New 
POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION ACT (1896) AMENDMENT. 

Bill for the amendment of the Poor 
Law Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1896, 
erdered to be brought in by Sir John 


William Maclure, Mr. Ashcroft, Mr. 
Bailey, Lord Balcarres, Sir John 
Brunner, Mr. Cawley, Mr. Clare, 


Mr. Bromley Davenport, General Sir F. 
FitzWygram, Mr. Harwood, Mr. Hutch, 
and Sir Alfred Hickman. 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS 
(PERSONS IN CHARGE). 

Bill to grant Certificates to Persons in 
Charge of Steam Engines and Boilers, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Jonathan Samuel, Mr. Joseph A. Pease, 
Mr. Haldane, Mr. Helder, Colonel 
Denny, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. John Wilson 
(Durham), Mr. Paulton, Mr. Warner, 
and Mr. Joseph Walton. 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS 
(PERSONS IN CHARGE) BILL. 
“To grant certificates to Persons in 
Charge of Steam Engines and Boilers,” 
presented, and read the first time; to 
be read a second time upon Wednesday 
19th April, and to be printed. (Bill 61.) 


POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION ACT (1896) AMENDMENT BILL. 
“For the amendment of the Poor Law 
Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1896,” pre- 
sented, and read the first time; to be 
read a second time upon Wednesday 8th 
March, and to be printed. (Bill 60.) 


{ COMMONS} 








Bills. 
TOWN TENANTS (IRELAND). 
Bill to provide for Tenants ‘in Towns 
in Ireland security in their holdings and 
improvements, and to enable fair judicial 
rents to be determined; ordered to he 
brought in by Mr. Field, Mr. Carew, Mr. 
William Redmond, and Mr. Tully. 
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SUPERANNUATION 
CIVIL SERVANTS 
THE TREASURY). 
Copy ordered, “of Memorial with 

respect to Superannuation addressed to 

the Lords Commissioners of Her 

Majesty’s Treasury by Civil Servants of 

the Crown, and Copy of Reply thereto, 

dated the 16th day of January, 1899.”— 

(Mr. Hanbury.) 


(MEMORIAL OF 
ADDRESSED TO 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. (No. 
48.) 


TOWN TENANTS (IRELAND) BILL. 


“To provide for Tenants in Towns in 
Ireland security in their holdings and 
improvements, and to enable fair judicial 
rents to be determined,” presented, and 
read the first time; to be read a second 
time upon Thursday 9th March, and to 
be printed. (Bill 62.) 


House adjourned at Fifteen minutes 
past Twelve of the Clock. 








Erratum.—(p. 621-2.) 
Friday, 10th February, 1899. 


Queen’s Speech (Motion for an Address). 


In the Ayes, Insert Scott, Charles Prest- 
wich (Leigh). 
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809 Private Bill 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuesday, 14th February 1899. 


Tut LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat-on the Woolsack at Four of the 
clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 





Tue LORD CHANCELLOR acquainted 
the House that the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments had laid upon the Table the Cer- 
tificate from the Examiners that the 
Standing Orders applicable to the follow- 
ing Bill have been complied with: Lon- 
don, Walthamstow, and Epping Forest 
Railway. 


The same was ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


Aberdeen Corporation Bill [H.L.]; 
Aberdeen Harbour Bill [H.L.]; Arbroath 
Corporation Gas Bill [H.L.|; Barton-on- 
Sea Water Bill [H.L.]; Birkenhead Cor- 
poration Bill [H.L.|; Bognor Urban Dis- 
trict Water Bill [H.L.]; Bristol Floods 
Prevention Bill [H.L.]; Bury Corpora- 
tion Bill [H.L.]; Bury Corporation Water 
Bill [H.L.]; Church Stretton Water Bill 
[H.L.]; Clyde Navigation Bill [H.L.]; 
Coalville Urban District Gas Bill [|H.L.]; 
Cobham Gas Bill [H.L.]; Colonial and 
Foreign Banks Guarantee Fund Bill 
[H.L.]; Cromer Protection Bill [H.L.] ; 


Dumbarton Burgh Bill [H.L.]; Dundee | [ 


and Extension Bill 
[H.L.]; | Fylde Water Bill [H.L.]; 
Gainsborough Urban District Council 
(Gas) Bill [H.L.]; Glasgow Corporation 
(Gas and Water) Bill [H.L.]; Glasgow 
Corporation (Tramways, ete.) Bill [H.L.]; 
Glasgow, Motherwell, and Sanquhar 
Railway Bill [H.L.]; Glastonbury Water 


Gas, Tramways, 


Bill [H.L.]; Geat Yarmouth Corporation [ 


Bill [H.L.]; Great Yarmouth Pier Bill 
[H.L.] Grosvenor Chapel (London) Bill 
[H.L.|; Hampstead Church (Emmanuel, 
West End) Bill [H.L.]; Hastings Cor- 
poration Tramways Bill [H.L.]; Hastings 
Harbour Bill [H.L.]; Humber Con- 


servancy Bill Bill [H.L.]; Infant Orphan | | 
Asylum Bill [H.L.]; Inverness Harbour || 


Bill [H.L.]; Kew Bridge Bill [H.L.]; 
VOL. LXVI. [Fourrn Serzs.] 
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Kirkcaldy Corporation and Tramways 
Bill [H.L.]; Lanarkshire (Middle Ward 
District) Water Bill [H.L.]; Leigh-on- 
Sea Urban District Council Bill [H.L.] ; 
Llanelly Harbour and Pontardulais Rail- 
way Bill [H.L.]; London Hospital Bill 
|H.L.]; Loughborough Corporation Bill 
|H.L.}; Manchester Corporation Tram- 
ways Bill [H.L.]; Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board (Finance) Bill [H.L.]; 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board 
(Pilotage) Bill [H.L.]; Mid-Kent Gas 
Bill [H.L.]; Moss Side Urban District 
Council (Tramways) Bill [H.L.]; Nene 
Valley Water Bill [H. L.]; Newhaven 
and Seaford Water Board Bill [H.L.]; 
Oldham Corporation Bill [H.L.]; Perth 
Water, Police, and Gas Bill [H.L.|; Ports- 
mouth Corporation Bill [H.L.]; Queen’s 
Ferry Bridge Bill [H.L.]; Rawtenstall 
Corporation Bill [H.L.]; Renfrew Burgh 
and Harbour Extension Bill [H.L.]; 
Salford Corporation Bill [H.L.]; Skipton 
Urban District Gas Bill [H.L.]; South- 
ampton Corporation Water Bill [H.L.]; 
Stockton and Middlesbrough Water Bill 
[H.L.]; Stretford Urban District Council 
(Tramways) Bill [H.L.]; Sunderland 
Corporation Bill [H.L.]; Wakefield Cor- 
poration Bill [H.L.]; Wallasey Tram- 
ways and Improvements Bill [H.L.]; 
Whitehaven Corporation Bill [H.L.|; 
Wick and Pulteney Harbours Bill | H.L. | ; 
Wishaw Water Bill [H.L.]; Withington 
Urban District Council (Tramways) Bill 
[H.L.]; Wolverhampton Corporation Bill 
|H.L.]; Workington Corporation Water 
Bill [H.L.]: Presented and read first 
time. 


Aberdeen Joint Passenger Station Bill 
H.L.|; Airdrie and Coatbridge Water 
Rill [H.L.[; Bexhill and St. Leonards 
Tramroads Bill [H.L.]; Birmingham, 
North Warwickshire, and _ Stratford- 
upon-Avon Railway Bill [H.L.]; Brighton 
Marine Palace and Pier Bill [H.L.]; 
Bristol Gas Bill [H.L.]; Caledonian 
Railway (General Powers) Bill [H.L.]; 
Cambridge University and Town Gas Bill 
H.L.]; Douglas and Sanquhar Railway 
Bill [H.L.]; Friends’ Provident Institu- 
tion Bill [H.L.]; Glasgow and South 
Western Railway Bill [H.L.]; Glasgow 
District Subway Bill [H.L.]; Great 
Eastern Railway (General Powers) Bill 
[H.L.]; Great Northern Railway Bill 
‘H.L.|; Great Yarmouth Water Bill 
H.L.]; Greenock and Port Glasgow 
Tramways Bill [H.L.]; Harbour and 
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Dock Rates (Bristol, etc.) Bill [H.L.]; 
Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Bill 
[H.L.]; Herne Bay Water Bill [H.L.] ; 
Knott End Railway Bill [H.L.]; Lea 
Bridge District Gas Bill [H.L.]; London 
and South-Western Railway Bill [H.L.] ; 
Loughborough Gas Bill [H.L.]; Lowes- 
toft Water and Gas Bill [H.L.]; Muir- 
kirk, Mauchline, and Dalmellington 
Railway Bill [H.L.]; Norfolk Estuary 
Bill [H.L.]; North-Eastern Railway Bill 
[H.L.]; North Staffordshire Railway Bill 
{H.L.]; Northern Assurance Company 
Bill [H.L.]; Oystermouth Railway or 
Tramroad Bill [H.L.]; Paisley and Barr- 
head District Railway Bill [H.L.]; Port 
Talbot Railway and Docks Bill [H.L]; 
Rochdale Canal Bill [H.L.]; Rushden 
and Higham Ferrers District Gas Bill 
[H.L.]; St. Albans Gas Bill [H.L.]; St. 
Neots Water Bill [H.L.]; Skipton Gas 
Bill [H.L.]; South Essex Water Bill 
ibd: South Hants Water Bill [H.L.]; 
South Staffordshire Tramways Bill 
[H.L.]; Stretford Gas Bill [H.L.]; 
Transvaal Mortgage Loan and Finance 
Company Bill [H.L.]; Walton-on-Thames 
and Weybridge Gas Bill [H.L.]; West 
Highland Railway Bill [H.L.]; Weston- 
super-Mare, Clevedon, and Portishead 
Tramways Company (Light Railway Ex- 
tensions) Bill [H.L.]; Wolverhampton 
Tramways Bill- [H.L.]; Yeadon and 
Guiseley Gas Bill [H.L.]: Presented ; 
read first time; and referred to the 
Examiners. 


Appointment of 


NEW STANDING ORDER. 


Tus CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
{the EArt of Mortey): My Lords, I beg 
to move the following as a new Standing 
Order— 

“The council of any administrative county 
alleging in their petition that such admini- 
strative county or any part thereof may be 
injuriously affected by the provisions of any 
Bill relating to the water supply of any town 
or district, whether situate within or without 
such county, shall be entitled to be heard 
against such Bill.” 

At the present moment, under the 
Standing Orders of this House, a County 
Council has power to be heard only at 
the discretion of the Committee. The 
addition which I am now moving to the 
Standing Orders gives them an absolute 
right to be heard. This is an Amend- 


{LORDS} 
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ment that has been suggested by the 
County Councils Association, and by 
several County Councils who have 
written to me on the subject. It brings 
your Lordships’ Standing Orders in 
exact accord with those of the House of 
Commons, and I therefore trust your 
Lordships will agree to it. 


Tue MARQUESS or RIPON: My 
Lords, I beg to thank my noble Friend 
the Chairman of Committees, for having 
moved this Motion, which will give very 
great satisfaction to County Councils. 
They have felt that the difference between 
the Standing Orders of this House and 
those of the House of Commons in this 
respect was somewhat unfair to them. 
County Councils have a deep interest in 
all that concerns the water supply of their 
districts, and I am very glad indeed that 
your Lordships are about to recognise 
that that interest gives them a right to 
a locus standi before Committees of 
this House. 


Committees. 


Question put. 


Motion agreed to. 





APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 


STANDING ORDERS COMMITTEE. 


The Lords following, with the Chair- 
man of Committees, were named of the 
Committee: 


Duke of Bedford. 
Duke of Marlborough. 
Marquess of Lansdowne. 
Earl Derby. 

Earl Denbigh. 

Earl Chesterfield. 
Earl Jersey. 

Earl Lauderdale. 

Earl Waldegrave. 
Earl Cadogan. 

Earl Belmore. 

Earl Harrowby. 

Earl Amherst. 

Earl Camperdown. 
Karl Wharncliffe. 
Earl de Montalt. 
Earl Carrington. 
Earl Crewe. 
Viscount Sidmouth. 
Viscount Knutsford. 
Lord Hopetoun. (Earl Hopetoun.) 








(Lord Chamberlain.) 
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Lord Clinton. . 

Lord Zouche of Haryngworth. 

Lord Balfour. 

Lord Boyle. 
Orrery.) 

Lord Ribblesdale. 

Lord Churchill. 

Lord Colchester. 

Lord Wigan. (Earl Crawford.) 

Lord Poltimore. 

Lord Kintore. 

Lord Belper. 

Lord Brougham and Vaux. 

Lord Fermanagh. (Earl of Erne.) 

Lord Sudley. (Earl of Arran.) 

Lord de Vesci. (Viscount de Vesci.) 

Lord Herries. 

Lord Monkswell. 

Lord Colville of Culross. 

Lord Welby. 


(Earl of Cork and 


(Earl Kintore.) 


All Petitions relating to Standing Orders 
which shall be presented during the pre- 
sent Session referred to the Committee 
unless otherwise ordered. 


STANDING COMMITTEE. 
Ordered, That a Standing Committee 
be appointed for the consideration of 
such Public Bills as may be committed 
to it by the House. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR THE 
STANDING COMMITTEE. 
Appointed: The Lords following, with 
the Chairman of Committees, were named 
of the Committee: 


Earl Cowper. 
Earl Stanhope. 
Earl Waldegrave. 
Lord Balfour. 
Lord Boyle. 
Orrery.) 
Lord Ribblesdale. 
Lord Kintore. (Earl Kintore.) 
Lord Colville of Culross. 


(Earl of Cork and 


The Committee to meet on Friday next, 
at a quarter before Four o'clock. 


{14 Feprvary 1899} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS OFFICES. 


Select Committee appointed: The 
Lords following, with the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Lord President, the Lord 
Privy Seal, and the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, were named of the Committee: 


Duke of Richmond. 

Duke of Northumberland. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Ripon. 
Marquess of Breadalbane. 
Earl Chesterfield. 

Earl Waldegrave. 

Earl Mount Edgcumbe. 
Earl Belmore. 

Earl Harrowby. 

Earl Cawdor. 

Earl Camperdown. 

Earl Kimberley. 

Earl de Montalt. 

Earl Cranbrook. 

Earl Ancaster. 

Viscount Knutsford. 

Lord Balfour. 
Lord Boyle. 
Orrery.) 

Lord Ribblesdale. 

Lord Churchill. 

Lord Colchester. 

Lord Ker. (Marquis of Lothian.) 
Lord Rosebery. (Earl Rosebery.) 
Lord Belper. 

Lord Watson. 

Lord Rowton. 

Lord Colville of Culross. 

Lord Herschell. 

Lord Macnaghten. 

Lord Welby. 


(Earl of Cork and 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION. 
The Lords following, viz. : 


Earl Chesterfield. 
Earl Waldegrave. 
Lord Ribblesdale. 
Lord Colville of Culross, 


with the Chairman of Committees, were 
appointed a Committee to select and pro- 
pose to the House the names of the five 
Lords to form a Select Committee for 
the consideration of each opposed 
Private Bill. 
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Public 
RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


ARMY. 
1. (Royal Military College, Sandhurst.) 
Report of the Board of Visitors, for 
1898 ; 


2. (Royal Military College, Woolwich.) 
Report of the Board of Visitors, for 
1898. 
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BANKING AND RAILWAY AND 
SHIPPING STATISTICS (IRELAND). 


Report, December 1898. 


INEBRIATE REFORMATORIES 
(SCOTLAND). 

Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee appointed by the Secretary for 
Scotland to report as to rules for in- 
ebriate reformatories, under the In- 
ebriates Act, 1898: Presented (by Com- 
mand), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


ARMY. 
1. (Reserve.) Further regulations re- 
lating to the Army Reserve ; 
2. (Militia.) Further regulations re- 
lating to the Militia. 


SCPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1877. 

Order in Council, dated 3rd February 
1899, giving effect to Provisional Rules 
of Court relating to election petitions, 
under the Local Government (Ireland) 
Act, 1898. 


INEBRIATES ACT, 1898. 
Regulations for certified inebriate re- 
formatories in Scotland: Laid before the 
House (pursuant to Act), and ordered to 
lie on the Table. 


{LORDS} 





Business. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


MOVEMENTS OF HER MAJESTY’S 
WARSHIPS. 

Lorp MUSKERRY: With regard to 
the Question standing in my name on the 
Paper, asking the Government if 
directions could be given that Her 
Majesty’s ships, or at least some of the 
smaller ones, should visit the Channel 
Islands more frequently, I have been 
asked to adjourn the Question until 
Thursday. I therefore ask your Lord- 
ships’ permission to do so. 


. 


Question accordingly adjourned. 


OUTRAGES ON NATIVES IN INDIA. 


*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY: My 
Lords, I rise to ask Her Majesty’s 
Government whether the Indian Govern- 
ment have taken, or intend to take, 
measures to prevent the outrages com- 
mitted by European soldiers upon the 
natives of India, such as have recently 
occurred at Barackpore and Poonamallee. 
A great deal was last summer said about 
disaffection and sedition in India. Mr. 
Justice Strachey has given a novel and 
extraordinary definition of disaffection, 
and a new law has been passed on sedi- 
tion. I believe that Jaw has not yet 
been put in force, but events have 
taken place of worse effect than that 
which 10 or 20 seditious articles would 
have produced in the way of exciting 
disaffection. Every outrage or death 
caused by soldiers which goes un- 
punished, or imperfectly punished, must 
produce a worse effect on the minds of 
the natives of India who witness these 
outrages, than could be produced by 
newspaper articles which they for the 
most part do not and cannot read. At 
Barackpore, on April 30th last, three 
soldiers assaulted and killed an old Hin- 
doo doctor without any provocation, and 
were put upon their tria] in July last. 
The trial, from the long report, appears 
to have been fairly conducted. The 
judge, the Chief Justice, did his duty 
well, but the jury brought in a verdict 
of grievous hurt against all three 
prisoners. Under these circumstances 
seven years’ rigorous imprisonment was 
the limit of the sentence the judge was 
able to pronounce. After that trial 
General Baker Russell issued an Order 
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to the troops under his command, in 
view of the recent outrage committed at 
Barackpore by three soldiers, resulting 
in the death of a native gentleman. The 
Order wishes all genera] officers and 
other officers to impress upon their men 
the cowardliness of striking or otherwise 
ill-using natives of India, and the 
serious consequences which may result 
to themselves. This Order, however, 
was insufficient, because the General who 
issued it would probably rétire from his 
command within five years, and because 
it applied only to the forces in Bengal. 
In the Madras Presidency at Poonamallee 
at the end of July last, another outrage 
took place. A soldier named Knight 
put a cartridge into his carbine and dis- 
charged it into the body of a boy who 
was seated in a cart in which they and 
some other soldiers were driving. The 
boy jumped out of the cart, and they 
drove on without seeking to know 
whether he lived or died. Another 
person carried the boy to a doctor, who 
examined him slightly and sent him on 
to the general hospital, where he died. 
Knight was tried. It was said in his 
defence that he had been discussing with 
another soldier, sitting by him, how 
quickly he could load his carbine, and 
that he had touched the trigger 
accidentally. The jury found him guilty 
of a negligent act. The judge, Mr. 
Justice Boddam, however, blamed the 
soldiers for leaving the wounded boy by 
the roadside, and he blamed the doctor 
for sending on the boy a further dis- 
tance to the hospital, and he sentenced 
Knight to nine months’ rigorous im- 
prisonment. If the judge had believed 
that this death was caused by accident 
only, would he, or could he, have passed 
such a sentence? I can find no mention 
of this Poonamallee case and trial in 
either a Bombay or Calcutta paper, all 
the numbers of which have reached me. 
This looks as if the editors of those 
papers were also of opinion that such 
cases are worse than seditious writing, 
and had therefore hesitated to comment 
on the trial. I have been told that the 
reason why juries bring in such verdicts, 
relieving soldiers from the consequences 
of these acts of violence, is the difficulty 
of proving malice. No doubt this is 
true. There was no previous malice 
either in the Barackpore case or the 
recent Poonamallee case, nor in the 


{14 Fesruary 1899} 
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Dum Dum murder case about 10 years 
ago—November Ist, 1889. This makes 
these outrages all the worse, more in- 
excusable in those who commit them, 
more offensive to the relatives and 
countrymen of the victims. The malice 
is not against the individual, but against 
the race. The views which soldie-s 
have already acquired with reference to 
the natives is given in an English paper, 
“India,” in which a soldier says— 


“As for the darkies, they are like stones 
under our feet. If they do not do what we 
want, we pull their turbans off their heads, and 
turn them upside down.” 


This paper goes on to remark upon the 
Secretary of State having described 
the people of India as _ savages. 
Let me remind the House of the Dum 
Dum case, and relate its sequel, since I 
have met with persons usually well 
acquainted with matters in India who 
had not heard of the sequel. Four 
soldiers—three of the Leinster regiment 
and one of the Buffs—left the Dum 
Dum Barracks one night with service 
rifles and Government ammunition to 
shoot pigs. The Buffs soldier expressed 
his surprise at the others having ob- 
tained cartridges. On the way they 
obtained some toddy more or less 
forcibly from the people in the huts. 
Some of them got drunk, and one named 
O’Hara pulled a sleeping man from out 
of his verandah, chucked him into a 
pond, and then shot him. The poor 
man crawled back to his house and died. 
O’Hara was arrested and tried by Mr. 
Justice Norris, and convicted on the 
evidence of the Buffs soldier, and 
sentenced to death. But those who from 
race feelings wished to prevent the 
sentence being carried out, moved the 
High Court, and the sentence was 
quashed on the pretext that he had been 
convicted on the uncorroborated 
evidence of an accomplice. The Buffs 
soldier was not, however, an accomplice, 
since he had not started with O’Hara on 
a criminal expedition. Nor had he con- 
sented to anything of which the criminal] 
act was a probable consequence. The 
consequences of not carrying out the 
sentence passed on O’Hara were that he 
re-entered the Army, but justice was not 
done, and encouragement was thereby 
given to others to follow his bad ex- 


ample. Some time later O'Hara again 
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got drunk and shot a sergeant and a 
soldier, and was then hanged, but not 
until. after he had. deprived Her 
Majesty's forces of two soldiers, and 
burdened himself with two more 
murders. If soldiers other than good 
conduct men, whom the colonel can un- 
reservedly trust, are allowed to go out 
shooting, quarrels with the villagers and 
outrages are certain to arise, since 
soldiers ignorantly shoot the tame 
animals belonging to the villagers; or 
peacocks or monkeys and other animals 


whose lives are respected by the 
villagers. After the Dum Dum 
affair I made notes of all the 


eases that were mentioned in the Indian 
newspapers, and at the end of three 
months five cases had occurred. I men- 
tioned this to the Private Secretary of 
the Secretary of State, and he said these 
things often went in cycles. He might 
_ have been right, but I was, and still am, 
more inclined to attribute that inter- 
ruption of quarrels and accidents to the 
good influence of the then Secretary of 
State, and it is a matter for great regret 
that he did not resume his place when 
the present Administration was formed. 
I would suggest that in future outrages 
by soldiers should be tried by Courts- 
martial with open doors, and not by 
juries. Juries will always, in such cases, 
contain men anxious from race feelings 
to screen the soldiers, and jurors have 
less feelings of responsibility than 
officers of rank who sit on a Court- 
martial. I have heard it objected a few 
days ago that this would be to discredit 
trial by jury; but I need not fear that 
accusation, after having in this House 
opposed the attempt made against trial 
by jury in Bengal. The new Viceroy 
has recently stated that India is the 
pivot of the British Empire. I said 
much the same thing, but in different 
words, about 20 years ago to the noble 
Marquess at the head of the Govern- 
ment. Whether it is so or not, the well- 
being of the Empire requires that the 
people of India should not be alienated 
by outrages committed by British 


soldiers, and it is for that reason that I 


ask the Question of which I have given 
notice. 





{LORDS} 
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*Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror INDIA (The Eart of Onstow): 
My Lords, the Question the noble Lord 
has put on the Paper is to inquire 
whether Her Majesty's Government have 
taken or intend to take measures to pre- 
vent the outrages committed by Euro- 
pean soldiers upon the natives of India, 
Your Lordships will have heard that the 
cases the noble Lord referred to are not 
very numerous. Two only occurred in 
recent years, the Dum Dum case having 
happened some eight or ten years back. 
The Government of India havé been con- 
sulted in this matter, and they report 
that in the opinion of the Commander-in- 
Chief there is no ground for taking any 
special measures, as regards British 
troops in India. Cases of this nature 
are of comparatively rare occurrence, 
and the ordinary law provides for the 
punishment of the offenders. The noble 
Lord himself has told your Lordships 
that in the case of the outrage which 
took place at Barackpore the jury una- 
nimously found the prisoners guilty of 
causing grievous harm, and they were 
sentenced to seven years’ rigorous im- 
prisonment each. As regards the 
Poonamallee case, which the noble Lord 
has been unable to trace in certain 
papers that he has consulted, I may say 
that Poonamallee is in the Presidency of 
Madras, and if the noble Lord had con- 
sulted Madras papers he would have 
found a full report of the case and of 
the sentence. I think under these 
circumstances your Lordships will be 
entitled to agree with me that there is 
no necessity for taking any exceptional 
measures for dealing with such cases as 
these should they unhappily occur. 


*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY: My 
Lords, I should like to say that the 
answer of the noble Earl is extremely 
unsatisfactory, and I am sure it will be 
found so in India. 


House adjourned at forty-five 
minutes past Four of the 
clock, to Thursday next, 
half-past Ten of the clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, 14th February 1899. 





Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 
Three of the clock. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 


STANDING ORDERS, COMMITTEE. 


Ordered, That the Select Committe on 
Standing Orders to consist of Thirteen 
Members : 

Mr. Buchanan, Sir William Codding- 
ton, Mr. John Edward Ellis, Sir Thomas 
Esmonde, Sir Edward Gourley, Mr. Hal- 
sey, Mr. Humphreys-Owen, Mr. James 
Lowther, Sir John Lubbock, Sir John 
Mowbray, Mr. William Redmond, Sir 
Mark Stewart, and Mr. Whitmore were 
accordingly nominated Members of the 
Committee. (Mr. Halsey.) 


SELECTION. 


Ordered, That the Committee of Se- 
lection do consist of Eleven Members: 


Mr. Sydney Buxton, Sir John Doring- 
ton, Sir William Hart Dyke, Dr. Farqu- 
harson, Mr. Halsey, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, 
Mr. Albert Spicer, Mr. Philip Stanhope, 
Mr. Wharton, Mr. Wodehouse, and the 
Chairman of the Select Committee on 
Standing Orders were accordingly nomi- 
nated Members of the Committee. (Mr. 
Halsey.) 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


AIRE AND CALDER NAVIGATION 
BILL. 


“To make further provisions with re- 
ference to, and to confer further powers 
on the Undertakers of the Navigation of 
the Rivers of Aire and Calder, in the 
West Riding of the County of York, to 
amend the Acts relating to their under- 
taking ; and for other purposes,” read 
the first time ; and referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills. 


{14 Fesrvuary 1899} 
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‘YR BURGH BILL. 
“TT rise the Provost, Magis- 


trates, xund Yown Council of the burgh of 
Ayr to construct and work tramways, 
and for making further and better pro- 
vision in regard to the water supply, the 
common good, the cemetery, the 
markets, and slaughter houses of the 
burgh ; and for other purposes,” read 
the first time ; to be read a second time. 


BAKER STREET AND WATERLOU 
RALWAY BILL. 

“To enable the Baker Street and 
Waterloo Railway Company to make new 
Railways and works ; to confer further 
powers upon the Company ; to alter the 
name of the Company ; and for other 
purposes,” read the first time ; and re- 
ferred to the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills. 


BARKING TOWN IMPROVEMENT BILL. 


“To empower the Urban District 
Council of the Urban District of Barking 
Town to supply Gas and to purchase the 
Undertaking of the Barking Gas Com- 
pany, to construct street and other 
works, to make provision for the transfer 
to the Council of the jurisdiction within 
the district of the Commissioners of 
Sewers for Havering, Dagenham, and 
other levels, and to make further and 
better provision for the good govern- 
ment of the district ; and for other pur- 
poses, read the first time; to be read 
a second time. 


BARRY RAILWAY BILL. 

“To confer further powers upon the 
Barry Railway Company,” read the first 
time ; and referred to the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills. 


BELFAST AND NORTHERN COUNTIES 
RAILWAY BILL. 

“To empower the Belfast and North- 

ern Counties Railway Company to widen 

their Carrickfergus and Larne Branch 

Railway ; to construct a pier and em- 

bankment or sea road at Whitehead ; 
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to confirm the purchase by the Company 
of the Portstewart Tramway ; to confer 
further powers upon the Company in con- 
nection with their Undertaking ; and 
for other purposes,” read the first time ; 
and referred to the Examiners of Pe- 
titions for Private Bills. 


BELFAST WATER BILL. 

“To confer further powers on the Bel- 
fast City and District Water Commis- 
sioners,” read the first time; to be read 
a second time. 


BEXHILL AND ROTHERFIELD RAIL- 


WAY BILL. 

“For incorporating the Bexhill and 
Rotherfield Railway Company ; and for 
other purposes,” read the first time ; to 
be read a second time 


BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION BILL. 


“To authorise the transfer of the 
undertaking of the Birmingham Electric 
Supply Company (Limited) to the Cor- 
poration of Birmingham ; to make fur- 
ther provision as to the Birmingham 
School of Art and as to the Rubery Hill 
Lunatic Asylum Loans ; and for other 
purposes,” read the first time ; to be 
read a second time. 


BLACKPOOL IMPROVEMENT BILL. 


“To enable the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Burgesses of the borough of Blackpool to 
construct further parade works and ad- 
ditional Tramways ; and to make fur- 
thér provisions for the improvement and 
good government of the said borough ; 
and for other purposes,” read the first 
time ; to be read a second time. 


BOOTLE CORPORATION BILL. 

“To increase the number of the mem- 
bers of the Council of Bootle ; to in- 
crease the number of the wards of the 
borough ; and to make further pro- 
vision for the health, local government, 
and improvement of the borough ; and 
for other purposes,” read the first time ; 
to be read a second time. 


{COMMONS} 
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BRADFORD TRAMWAYS AND IM- 
PROVEMENT BILL. 

“To authorise the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Citizens of the City of Bradford, in 
the county of York, to construct ad- 
ditional Tramways in and near the city ; 
to acquire portions of the undertakings 
of certain gas companies ; to purchase 
Baildon Moor and other lands ; to make 
further provision for the improvement of 
the city; and for other purposes ;” read 
the first time ; to be read a second time. 


BRIGG URBAN DISTRICT GAS BILL. 


“To empower the Urban District 
Council of Brigg to supply gas, and to 
provide for the transfer of the under- 
taking of the Brigg Gas Company, 
Limited, to the Council ; and for other 
purposes,” read the first time ; to be 
read a second time. 


BROMPTON AND PICCADILLY CIRCUS 
RAILWAY BILL. 

“To confer further powers on the 
Brompton and Piccadilly Circus Railway 
Company for the construction of exten- 
sion railways and works in the county of 
London ; and for other purposes,” read 
the first time ; and referred to the Ex- 
aminers of Petitions for Private Bills. 


BRYNMAWR AND WESTERN VALLEYS 
RAILWAY BILL. 

“For incorporating the Brynmawr and 
Western Valleys Railway Company, and 
authorising them to construct a railway 
in the county of Monmouth ; and for 
other purposes,” read the first time ; to 
be read a second time. 


BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE URBAN 
DISTRICT WATER BILL. 

“To empower the Urban District 
Council of Burley-in-Wharfedale, in the 
township of Burley, in the parish of 
Otley, in the West Rinding of the county 
of York, to construct and maintain ad- 
ditional waterworks ; and for other pur- 
poses,” read the first time ; to be read 
a second time. 
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CARDIFF RAILWAY BILL. 


“For empowering the Cardiff Railway 
Company to construct new railways and 
to abandon the construction of portions 
of railways already authorised for ex- 
tending the time for the purchase of 
lands for and for the completion of cer- 
tain railways ; and for other purposes,” 
read the first time ; and referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills. 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC SUPPLY BILL. 


“To confer upon the Central Electric 
Supply Company (Limited) powers to 
construct works and supply electrical 
energy; and for other purposes,” read 
the first time; and referred to the Exa- 
miners of Petitions for Private Bills. 


CENTRAL LONDON RAILWAY BILL. 


“To extend the time for the comple- 
tion of the Centra] London Railway ; 
and for other purposes,” read the first 
time ; and referred to the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills. 


CHARING CROSS, EUSTON, AND 
HAMPSTEAD RAILWAY BILL. 

“To confer further powers on the 
Charing Cross, Euston, and Hampstead 
Railway Company, for authorising agree- 
ments with the Baker Street and 
Waterloo Railway Company, and with the 
Midland, South Eastern, and London and 
North Western Railway Companies ; and 
for other purposes,” read the first time ; 
and referred to the Examiners of Peti- 
tions for Private Bills. 


CITY AND BRIXTON RAILWAY BILL. 


“ To confer further powers on the City 
and Brixton Railway Company for the 
construction of an extension Railway 
and works in the county of London; anl 
for other purposes,” read the first time ; 
and referred to the Examiners of Peti- 
tions for Private Bills. 2 


{14 Fesruary 1899} 
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CLAY CROSS WATER BILL. 


“For transferring to the Clay Cross 
Urban District Council the Undertaking 
of the Clay Cross Waterworks Company, 
and for empowering the Clay Cross 
urban district council to supply water 
within their district ; and for other pur- 
poses,” read the first time ; to be read a 
second time. 


CORK CORPORATION (FINANCE) BILL. 


“To enable the mayor, aldermen, and 
burgesses of the city of Cork to raise 
additional money, to regulate the 
finances of the Corporation; and for 
other purposes,” read the first time; to 
be read a second time. 


COUNTY OF LONDON AND BRUSH 
PROVINCIAL ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
COMPANY BILL. 

To authorise the County of London 
and Brush Provincial Electric Lighting 
Company (Limited) to purchase lands 
and construct generating stations; and 
for other purposes,” read the first time ; 
and referred to the Examiners of Peti- 

tions for Private Bills. 


CROWBOROUGH DISTRICT GAS 
BILL. 

“ For supplying with gas the district of 
Crowborough, in the county of Sussex, 
and adjacent places,” read the first time ; 
to be read a second time. 


CROWBOROUGH DISTRICT WATER 
BILL. 

“To enable the Crowborough District 
Water Company to extend their limits 
of supply, construct additional water- 
works ; and for other purposes,” read the 
first time ; and referred to the Examiners 
of Petitions for Private Bills. 


DARWEN CORPORATION BILL. 

To confer powers upon the Corpora- 
tion of the Borough of Darwen with re- 
spect to the working and construction of 
tramways in the borough; to confer 
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further powers on the said corporation 
with respect to their waterworks under- 
taking and in regard tostreets, buildings, 
sewers, and drains, and for the health, 
local government, and improvement of 
the borough ; to make further provisions 
for the collection and recovery of rates ; 
for the borrowing of money; and for 
other purposes,” read the first time; to 
be read a second time. 


DERBY CORPORATION TRAMWAYS, 
ETC., BILL. 

“To empower the Corporation of 
Derby to acquire and work the under- 
taking of the Derby Tramways Company 
(Limited) ; to confer further powers on 
the Corporation with reference to the 
government of the borough; and for 
other purposes,” read the first time; to 
be read a second time. 


DERBY CORPORATION WATER BILL. 


“To empower the Corporation of 
Derby to obtain a supply of water from 
the rivers Derwent, Ashop, and Noe, and 
the Burbage Brook, to construct addi- 
tional waterworks, and for other pur- 
poses,” read the first time; to be read a 
second time. 


DUBLIN CORPORATION BILL. 


“To extend the City of Dublin; and 
for other purposes,” read the first time ; 
to be read a second time. 


DUBLIN CORPORATION 
BILL. 


“To amend the enactments relating 
to markets in the City of Dublin, and to 
the borrowing powers of the Corporation 
of Dublin ; and for other purposes,” read 
the first time ; to be read a second time. 


(MARKETS) 


DUBLIN IMPROVEMENT (BULL ALLEY 
AREA) BILL. 

“To authorise the improvement of the 
area bounded by Patrick Street, Bride’s 
Alley, Bride Street, and Bull Alley, in 
the City of Dublin, and the erection 


{COMMONS } 
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thereon of workmen’s dwellings and other 
buildings, to vest the same and the con- 
trol thereof in a body of Trustees, to 
empower the Corporation of Dublin to 
carry out certain street widenings; and 
for other purposes,” read the first time ; 
to be read a second time. 


EAST LONDON WATER BILL. 


“To authorise the East London Water- 
works Company to construct additional 
storage reservoirs and other works; and 
to raise further money; and for other 
purposes,” read the first time; and re- 
ferred to the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills, 


EAST LONDON WATER (TEMPORARY 
SUPPLY) BILL. 

“To enable the East London Water- 
works Company, with the sanction of the 
Local Government Board, to take further 
watér from the River Thames in cases of 
exceptional drought and other emer- 
gency ; and for other purposes,” read the 
first time ; and referred to the Examiners 
of Petitions for Private Bills. 


EDINBURGH CORPORATION BILL. 

“To authorise the Lord Provost, 
Magistrates, and Council of the City of 
Edinburgh to provide, erect, and main- 
tain a municipal hall; to provide in- 
creased facilities in connection with their 
electric lighting undertaking; to con- 
struct works and tramways; to acquire 
lands; to amend Acts; and for other 
purposes,” read the first time; to be 
read a second time. 


FISHGUARD AND ROSSLARE RAIL- 
WAYS AND HARBOURS BILL. 

“To empower the Fishguard and Ross- 
lare Railways and Harbours Company to 
construct additional harbour works at 
Fishguard and a new railway in lieu of 
their authorised Cork and Fermoy rail- 
way, and to authorise the Great Western 
and Great Southern and Western Rail- 
way Companies to subscribe to and guar- 
antee the capital of the said Company ; 
and for other purposes,” read the first 
time; and referred to the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills. 
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FISHGUARD WATER AND GAS BILL. 

For supplying with water and gas the 
parishes of Fishguard, Manorowen, and 
Llanwnda, in the county of Pembroke,” 
read the first time; to be read a second 
time. 


GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 
BILL. 

“To enable the Gateshead and Dis- 
Company to raise additional moneys, and 
to purchase, take, and hold lands; and 
for other purposes,” read the first time ; 
and referred to the Examiners of Peti- 
tions for Private Bills. 


GATESHEAD AND DISTRICT 
WAYS BILL. 

“To enable the Gateshead and Dis- 
trict Tramways Company to lay down 
and maintain additional Tramways and 
works; and for other purposes,” read 
the first time; and referred to the Exa- 
miners of Petitions for Private Bills. 


TRAM- 


GLASGOW CORPORATION 
PHONES BILL. 
“To enable the Corporation of the 
City of Glasgow to establish telephones ; 
and for other purposes,” read the first 


time; to be read a second time. 


TELE- 


GODALMING CORPORATION 

; BILL. 

“To authorise the mayor, aldermen, 
and burgesses of the borough of Godal- 
ming to purchase the undertaking of the 
Frith Hill, Godalming, and Farncombe 
Water Company, Limited, and to supply 
water throughout the borough and ad- 
joining places,” read the first time; to 
be read a second time. 


WATER 
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GOOLE URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
BILL. 

“To authorise the Urban District 
Council of Goole, in the West Riding of 
the county of York, to construct addi- 
tional waterworks ; to borrow money for 
the purposes thereof and of their gas 
and water undertakings; and for other 
purposes,” read the first time; to be 
read a second time. 


GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY BILL. 


“To enable the Great Central Rail- 
way Company to make new works; to 
acquire additional lands; to stop up 
certain roads or footpaths; to extend 
the time for the compulsory purchase of 
certain lands, for the completion of cer- 
tain railways, and for the sale of super- 
fluous lands by the Cheshire Lines Com- 
mittee and the Sheffield and Midland 
Railway Companies Committee ; to raise 
additional capital; to confer further 
powers on the Great Central Railway 
Company and the North Staffordshire 
Railway Company; and for other pur- 
poses,” read the first time ; and referred 
to the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills. 


GREAT SOUTHERN AND STRAND 
RAILWAY BILL. 
“For incorporating the Great 


Northern and Strand Railway Company, 
and for empowering them to construct 
an underground railway from the parish 
of Wood Green, in the county of Middle- 
sex, to the parish of Saint Clement 
Danes, in the administrative county of 
London ; and for other purposes,” read 
the first time; to be a read a second 
time. 


‘GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN, 

AND WATERFORD, LIMERICK, AND 

WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANIES 
AMALGAMATION BILL. 


“For amalgamating the Waterford, 
Limerick, and Western Railway Company 
with the Great Southern and Western 
Railway Company; and for other pur- 
poses,” read for the first time; and re- 
ferred to the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills. 
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GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN 
RAILWAY BILL. 

“For conferring further powers upon 
the Great Southern and Western Rail- 
way Company, and for amalgamating 
with the undertaking of that Company 
the undertaking of the Waterford and 
Central Ireland Railway Company; and 
for other purposes,” read the first time ; 
and referred to the Examiners of Peti- 
tions for Private Bills. 


GREAT WESTERN AND GREAT 
CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANIES 
BILL. 

“For incorporating and conferring 


powers upon a Joint Committee of the 
Great Western and Great Central Rail- 
way Companies and for vesting in them 
certain existing and authorised Railways 
of the Great Western Railway Company, 
and authorising them to construct a 
new railway and other works; and for 
other purposes,” read the first time ; 
and referred to the Examiners of Peti- 
tions for Private Bills. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY BILL. 

“For conferring further powers upon 
the Great Western Railway Company in 
respect of their own undertaking, and 
upon that Company and the Leudon and 
North Western Railway Company in 
respect of undertakings in whica ticy 
are jointly interested, for vesting the 
undertaking of the Golden Valley Rail- 
way Company in the Great Western 
Railway Company ; and for other pur- 
poses,” read the first time; and re- 
ferred to the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills. 


HARROW AND UXBRIDGE RAILWAY 


BILL. 
“To empower the Harrow and Ux- 
bridge Railway Company to make 
certain extensions to connect their 


authorised Railway with the Metro- 
politan Railway; and for other  pur- 
poses,” read the first time; and re- 
ferred to the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills. 


{ COMMONS} 
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HIGHLAND WATER POWER BILL. 


“For incorporating and conferring 
powers on the Highland Water Power 


Company,” read the first time ; to be 
read a second time. 
HORSFORTH URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL (WATER) BILL. 
“To enable the Urban District 
Council of the Horsforth Urban Dis- 


trict, in the West Riding of the County 
of York, to acquire the undertaking of 
the Horsforth Waterworks Company, 
and to supply water to the said district 
and adjacent places ; and fur other 
purposes,” read the first time; to be 
read a second time. 


HORSFORTH WATER BILL. 

“For authorising the Ilorsforth 
Waterworks Company to construct a 
new reservoir and other works, and to 
raise additional capital ;and for other 
purposes,” read the first time ; and re- 
ferred to the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills. 


ILFORD GAS BILL. 


“For incorporating and conferring 
powers on the Ilford Gas Coimpany,” 
read the first time ; and referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills. 


ILFORD URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
GAS BILL. 

“To empower the Urban District 
Council of the Urban District of Ilford 
to supply gas and to purchase the under- 
taking of the Ilford Gas Light and Coke 
Company, Limited, and the portion of 
the undertaking of the Barking Gas 
Company within the district of the 
Council ; and to make further provision 
in regard to the future collection of the 
local rates; and for other purposes,” 
read the first time ; to be read a second 
time. 
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833 Private Bill 
IONIAN BANK BILL. 


“To make further provision with re- 
spect to the transfer and transmission 
of shares of the Ionian Bank, Limited, 
held by the shareholders being subjects 
of the Kingdom of Greece,” read the 
first time; and referred to the Exami- 
ners of Petitions for Private Bills. 


KENSINGTON AND NOTTING 
ELECTRIC LIGHTINB BILL. 
“For conferring powers on the Ken- 
sington and Knightsbridge Electric 
Lighting Company, Limited, and the 
Notting Hill Electric Lighting Company, 
Limited, jointly and severally to acquire 
Jands and to erect and work generating 
stations ; and for other purposes,” read 
the first time; and referred to the Ex- 

aminers of Petitions for Private Bills. 


HILL 


KINGSCOURT, KEADY, AND ARMAGH 
RAILWAY BILL. 

“To incorporate the Kingscourt, 
Keady, and Armagh Railway Company, 
and to empower them to construct rail- 
ways in the counties of Cavan, Mona- 
ghan, and Armagh; and for other pur- 
poses,” read the first time; to be read 
a second time. 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RAIL- 
WAY (NEW RAILWAYS) BILL. 

“ For conferring further powers on the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Com- 
pany with respect to the construction of 
railways in the county of Lancaster ; 
and for other purposes,” read the first 
time ; and referred to the Examiners of 
Petitions for Privaie Bills. 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RAIL- 
WAY (VARIOUS POWERS) BILL. 


“Fer conferring further powers on the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Com- 
pany with relation to their own under- 
taking, and upon that Company and the 
London ard North Western Railway 
Company with relation to the Preston 
and Wyre Railway; and for other pur- 
poses,” read the first time; and referred 
to the Examiners of Petitions for Private 


Bills. 


{14 Fesruary 1899} 





Business. 
LEEDS CORPORATION BILL. 
“To empower the Corporation of 
Leeds to extend their Kirkgate Mar- 
ket ; to erect a hall ; to construct 
street works and a tramway ; and for 
other purposes,” read the first time ; 
to be read a second time. 


834 


LEICESTER CORPORATION WATER 
BILL. 

“To extend the powers of the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses of the borough 
of Leicester with respect to their supply 
of water ; and for other purposes,” 
read the first time ; to be read a 
second time. 


LEICESTER, GROBY, AND BRADGATE 
PARK RAILWAY BILL. 

“For incorporating the Leicester, 
Groby, and Bradgate Park Railway 
Company, and authorising them to con- 
struct a railway in the county of Lei- 
cester connecting with the Great Cen- 
tral Railway ; and for other purposes,” 
read the first time ; to be read a 
second time. 


LEITH HARBOUR AND DOCKS BILL. 


“To amend the Leith Harbour and 
Dock Acts, 1875 and 1892 ; to author- 
ise the feuing of ground, the construc- 
tion of additional works, and redemp- 
tion of annuity to the Corporation of 


Leith ; and for other purposes,” read 
the first time ; to be read a second 
time. 


LINCOLN AND EAST COAST RAILWAY 
AND DOCKS BILL. 

“To authorise the Lincoln and East 
Coast Railway and Dock Company to 
alter the line and levels of portions of 
their authorised railways, and to con- 
struct certain new and substituted rail- 
ways in connection with their under- 
taking ; and for other purposes,” read 
the first time ; and referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills. 








385 Private Bill 
LISBURN TOWN COMMISSIONERS BILL. 


“To extend the borrowing powers of 
the Commissioners or Urban District 
Council of the Urban District or Town 
of Lisburn to enable them to consoli- 
date their debts, to create and issue new 
stock, to confer further powers upon 
them for the better management of the 
town ; and for other purposes,” read 
the first time ; to be read a second 
time. 


LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY (ADDITIONAL POWERS) BILL. 
“For conferring further powers upon 

the London and North-Western Railway 

Company in relation to their own Under- 

taking, and upon that Company and the 

Great Western Railway Company in re- 

lation to their joint undertaking; and 

for other purposes,” read the first time ; 
and referred to the Examiners of Peti- 
tions for Private Bills. 


LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY (NEW RAILWAYS) BILL. 

“For empowering the London and 
North-Western Railway Company to 
construct new Railways in the counties 
of Warwick, Stafford, Chester, Lan- 
caster, and Anglesey; and for other 
purposes,” read the first time; and re- 
ferred to the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills. 


LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH 
COAST RAILWAY (PENSIONS) BILL. 

“To provide for the establishment 
and regulation of a pension fund for 
officers and servants of the ‘London, 


Brighton and South Coast Railway Com- 
pany,” read the first time; and referred 
to the Examiners of Petitions for Pri- 
vate Bills. 








LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH 
COAST RAILWAY (VARIOUS 
POWERS) BILL. 

“To empower the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway Company to 


construct new railways, to widen their 
existing railways; and for other pur- 
poses,” read the first time; and referred 
to the Examiners of Petitions for Pri- 
vate Bills. 





{COMMONS} 








Ss 836 
LONDON, CHATHAM, AND DOVER 
RAILWAY BILL. 

“To enable the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway Company to raise 
further capital; and for other pur- 
poses,” read the first time; and referred 
to the Examiners of Petitions for Pri- 
vate Bills. 


Business. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 

“To alter the constitution of the Lee 
Conservancy Board, to enable the 
London County Council to construct 
railway sidings at Horton Asylum, 
Surrey, and to purchase lands for various 
purposes, to extend the time limited for 
the purchase of certain lands and the 
completion of certain works; and for 
other purposes,” read the first time; to 
be read a second time. 


LONDONDERRY AND LOUGH SWILLY 
RAILWAY BILL. 

“For conferring further powers on the 
Londonderry and Lough Swilly Railway 
Company ; and for other purposes,” read 
the first time and referred to the Ex- 
aminers of Petitions for Private Bills. 


LONDON IMPROVEMENTS BILL. 


“To empower the London County 
Council to make a new street from Hol- 
born to the Strand, and a widening of 
Southampton Row, to widen High Street, 
Kensington, and to make other street 
improvements and works in the adminis- 
trative county of London; and for other 
purposes,” read the first time ; to be read 
a second time. 





LONDON UNITED TRAMWAYS BILL. 


“For empowering the London United 
Tramways, Limited, to widen a certain 
road at Brentford, to use mechanical 
power on their tramways in London; 
and for other purposes,” read the first 
time; and referred to the Examiners 
of Petitions for Private Bills, 
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LONDON, WALTHAMSTOW, AND | METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES 
EPPING FOREST RAILWAY BILL. BILL. 


“ For the repeal of the Agreement be- 
tween the London, Walthamstow, and 
Epping Forest Railway Company and the 
Great Eastern Railway Company, and to 
make other agreements in lieu thereof ; 
and for other purposes,” read the first 
time; and referred to the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills. 


LONDON WATER (FINANCE) BILL. 

“To authorise the London County Coun- 
cil to expend money on capital account 
for and in connection with the acquisi- 
tion and construction of Waterworks ; 
and to raise such money by the creation 
and issue of stock and annuities,” read 
the first time to be read a second time. 


LONDON WATER (PURCHASE) BILL. 


“To empower the London County 
Council to acquire the undertakings of 
the London Water Companies; and for 
other purposes,” read the first time; to 
be read a second time. 


MANCHESTER CORPORATION 
RAL POWERS) BILL. 
“To confer further powers upon 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens 
of the city of Manchester for the con- 
struction of works and the acquisition of 
lands, and with respect to the regulation 
of street trading, street cries, sale of ice 
creams, and with reference to milk and 
other matters affecting the health and 
good government of the city, and to 
enlarge their powers in connection with 
the supply of electricity ; and for other 
purposes,” read the first time; to be 
read a second time. 


(GENE- 


MENSTONE WATER BILL. 
“For incorporating and conferring 
powers on the Menstone Waterworks 
Company,” read the first time; and re- 


ferred to the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills. 


“For improving and facilitating inter- 
communication between the mains and 
works of the Metropolitan Water Com- 
panies,” read the first time; and re- 
ferred to the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills. 


MIDLAND AND SOUTH-WESTERN 
JUNUTION RAILWAY BILL. 

“To confer further powers on the 
Midland and South-Western Junction 
Railway Company; to authorise them 
to acquire the undertaking of the Marl- 
borough and Grafton Railway Company ; 
and for other purposes,” read the first 
time; and referred to the Examiners 
of Petitions for Private Bills. 


MIDLAND AND SOUTH-WESTERN 
JUNCTION RAILWAY (NORTHERN 
SECTION) BILL. 

“To authorise the Midland and South- 
Western Junction Railway Company to 
extend their railway from Andovers- 
ford to the Midland Railway at Ash- 
church; and for other purposes,” read 
the first time; and referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY BILL. 


“To confer additional powers upon 
the Midland Railway Company, and upon 
that Company and the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company, and upon 
the Midland and North-Eastern Railway 
Companies Committee, and upon the 
Northern Railways Joint Committee for 
mittee, and upon the Midland and Great 
Northern Railways Joint Committee for 
the construction of works and the ac- 
quisition of lands; to authorise agree- 
ments between the Midland, Lancashire, 
and Yorkshire, and Great Northern 
Railway Companies, and between the 
Midland and Midland and South-Western 
Junction Railway Companies; to provide 
for the vesting of the undertakng of the 
Barnoldswick Railway Company in the 
Midland Railway Company; and for 
other purposes,” read the first time; 
and referred to the Examiners of Peti- 
tions for Private Bills. 








839 Private Bill 
MILTON CREEK CONSERVANCY BILL. 

“For constituting, incorporating, and 
conferring powers upon the Conservators 
of Milton Creek; and for other pur- 
poses,” read the first time; to be read a 
second time. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE TRAMWAYS 
AND IMPROVEMENT BILL. 

“To enable the mayor, aldermen, 
and citizens of the city and county of 
Newcastle-upon Tyne to construct addi- 
tional tramways, street improvements, 
and other works, and to make further 
provision for the good government of the 
city ; and for other purposes,” read the 
first time ; to be read a second time. 


NEW MILLS URBAN DISTRICT COUN- 
CIL (WATER) BILL. 

“To enable the urban district council 

of New Mills to purchase the existing 

waterworks in their district belong to 


Francis John Sumner ; to authorise them 
to construct other waterworks and to 
supply water; and for other purposes,” 
read the first time; to be read a second 
time. 


NORTH PEMBROKESHIRE AND FISH- 
GUARD RAILWAY BILL. 

“To provide for the abandonment of 
certain authorised railways of the North 
Pembrokeshire and Fishguard Railway 
Company; and for the vesting of the 
Undertaking of that Company in the 
Great Western Railway Company; and 
for other purposes,” read the first time ; 
and referred to the Examiners of Peti- 
tions for Private Bills. 


tt 


NORTH-WEST LONDON RAILWAY 
BILL. 

“For incorporating the North-West 
London Railway Company, and for em- 
powering them to construct Under- 
ground Railways from Marble Arch to 
Cricklewood ; and for other purposes,” 
read the first time; to be read a second 
time. 


(COMMONS } 





Business. 
NOTTINGHAM CORPORATION BILL. 

“To empower the Corporation of Not- 
tingham to construct additional tram- 
ways, to make new waterworks, and a 
street improvement ; and for other pur- 
poses,” read the first time ; to be read 
a second ime. 


NUNEATON AND CHILVERS COTON 
URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL WATER 
BILL. 

“To authorise the Nuneaton and Chil- 
vers Coton Urban District Council to con- 
struct additional waterworks ; and for 
other purposes”; read the first time ; 
to be read a second time. 


OTLEY URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
WATER BILL. 

“To enable the Urban District Council 
of Otley to construct additional water- 
works ; and for other purposes,” read 
the first time ; to be read a second time. 


REDDITCH GAS BILL. 

“For incorporating and conferring 
powers on the Redditch Gas Company,” 
read the first time ; and referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills. 


RHONDDA URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
BILL. 

“To authorise the Rhondda Urban 
District Council to construct a tramroad 
and additional waterworks ; to extend 
the periods limited by The Ystradyfodwg 
Urban District Council (Gas and Water) 
Act, 1896, for the purchase of lands and 
construction of works; and for other 
purposes,” read the first time ; to be 
read a second time. 


ST. DAVID’S WATER AND GAS BILL. 

“For supplying with water and gas 
the city of St. David's and adjacent 
places, read the first time ; to be read 
a second time. 





Private Bill 


ST. JAMES’S AND PALL MALL 
ELECTRIC LIGHT BILL. 

“To empower the St. James’s and Pall 
Mall Electric Light Company, Limited, 
to acquire lands and erect generating 
stations ; and for other purposes,” read 
the first time ; and referred to the Ex- 
aminers of Petitions for Private Bills. 


841 


SCUNTHORPE URBAN DISTRICT GAS 
AND WATER BILL. 

“To authorise the Scunthorpe Urban 
District Council, in the County of Lin- 
coln, to construct and maintain gas 
works and water works; and for other 
purposes,” read the first time; to be 
read a second time. 


SHEFFIELD CORPORATION (DERWENT 
VALLEY) WATER BILL. 

“To empower the Corporation of 
Sheffield to extend their water under- 
taking, and to give additional supplies 
of water in bulk to other corporations 
and authorities by .constructing works 
for impounding the waters of the Rivers 
Derwent and Ashop and their tribu- 
taries; and for other purposes,” read 
the first time ; to be read a second time. 


SHEFFIELD CORPORATION 
BILL. 

“For empowering the Corporation of 
the City of Sheffield to purchase from 
the Duke of Norfolk his markets and 
fairs within the city; and for other 
purposes,” read the first time; to be 
read a second time. 


MARKETS 


SHIREBROOK AND DISTRICT GAS 


BILL. 

“For incorporating and conferring 
powers on the Shirebrook and District 
Gas Company,” read the first time; to 
be read a second time. 


SHOTLEY BRIDGE AND CONSETT 
DISTRICT GAS BILL. 

“To confer further powers upon the 
Shotley Bridge and Consett District Gas 
Company,” read the first time; and re- 
ferred to the Examiners of Petitions 
for Private Bills. 
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SOUTH-EASTERN AND LONDON, CHAT- 
HAM, AND DOVER RAILWAY COM- 
PANIES BILL. 

“To provide for the working union of 
the South-Eastern and London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway Companies ; 
and for other purposes,” read the first 
time; and referred to the Examiners 
of Petitions for Private Bills. 


Business. 


SOUTH-EASTERN AND LONDON, CHAT- 
HAM, AND DOVER RAILWAY COM- 
PANIES (NEW LINES) BILL. 

“For conferring further powers on the 
South-Eastern and London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway Companies with re- 
ference to the construction of new rail- 
ways ; and for other purposes,” read the 
first time ; and referred to the Examiners 
of Petitions for Private Bills. 


SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY BILL. 


“For conferring further powers on the 
South-Eastern Railway Company; and 
for other purposes,” read the first time ; 
and referred to the Examiners of Pe- 
titions for Private Bills. 


SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE STIPEN- 
DIARY JUSTICES BILL. 

“To make provision for the more 
effectual execution of the office of Justice 
of the Peace in South Staffordshire,” 
read the first time ; to be read a second 
time. 


STOCKPORT CORPORATION BILL. 


“To confer further powers upon the 
Corporation of the County Borough of 
Stockport with respect to tramways and 
to their electric lighting and other under- 
takings, to make further provision for 
the improvement and good government 
of the borough, to amend and extend the 
provisions of the local Acts relating to 
the borough ; and for other purposes,” 
read the first time ; to be read a second 
time. 


STOCKPORT CORPORATION 
BILL. 


“ To authorise the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses of the County Borough 
of Stockport to purchase the undertaking 
of the Stockport District Waterworks 
Company ; and for other purposes,” read 
the first time ; to be read a second time. 


21 


WATER 








843 Private Bill 


STOCKPORT DISTRICT WATER BILL. 


“To ratify and confirm certain agree- 
ments made by the Corporation of the 
City of Manchester ‘and: the Stockport 
District Waterworks Company and-their 
predecessors, the Stockport Water Com- 
pany,” read the first’ time ; and referred 
to the Examiners ‘of Petitions for Private 
Bills. 


TAFF VALE RAILWAY BILL. 

“To enlarge the powers of the Taff 
Vale Railway Company with reference to 
the construction of works and the ac- 
quisition of lands ; and for other pur- 
poses,” read the first time ; and referred 


to the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills. 


TENTERDEN RAILWAY BILL. 


“For conferring further powers on the 
Tenterden Railway Company with refer- 
ence to the construction of new railways, 
the abandonment of authorised rail- 
ways ; and for other purposes,” read the 
first time; and referred to the Ex- 
aminers of Petitions for Private Bills. 


r 


THAMES FERRY (GREENWICH TO 
MILLWALL) BILL. 

“To authorise the construction of a 
ferry on submerged rails across the 
River Thames between Greenwich and 
Millwall, with approaches ; and for other 
purposes,” read the first time; to be 
read a second time. 


‘UXBRIDGE AND RICKMANSWORTH 
RAILWAY BILL. 

“To authorise the Uxbridge and Rick- 
mansworth Railway Company to abandon 
portions of their undertaking, and to 
construct certain new or substituted rail- 
ways in lieu thereof; and for other pur- 
poses,” read the first time ; and referred 
to the Examiners of Petitions for. Pri- 
vate Bills. 


VALE OF GLAMORGAN RAILWAY 
BILL. 

“ For conferring further powers on the 
Vale of Glamorgan Railway Company for 
the raising of capital and otherwise in 
relation to their undertaking; and for 
other purposes,” read the first time; 
and referred to the Examiners of Peti- 
tions for Private Bills. 


{COMMONS} 





Business. 844° 
WALKER AND WALLSEND: UNION GAS 
(ELECTRIC -LIGHTING)- BILL. 


~“To empower the Walker and’ Walls- 

end - Union Gas Company ‘to-supply elew: 
tricity “within: their limits ‘of : gas. sup- 
ply,” read the first time; and referred 
to the Examiners of Petitions for Pri: 
vate Bills. wnigehda 


WARRINGTON CORPORATION BILL. 


“To make ‘further provisions in re- 
gard to the water supply of the borough, 
and ‘to improve‘ the local government of 
that town,” read’ the‘ first times; to be 
read a second time. 


WATERFORD AND CENTRAL IRELAND 
RAILWAY BILL. 


“To extend the time for purchasing 
lands and completing . the railways 
authorised by the Central Iréland Rail- 
way Act, 1896,” read the first time; and 
referred to the Examiners of Petitions 
for Private Bills. 


WEST GLOUCESTERSHIRE WATER > 
BILL. 


“For extending the limits of supply 
of the West. Gloucestershire Water Com- 
pany, and for authorising the Company 
to raise further capital; and for other 
purposes,” read the first time; and re- 
ferred to the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills. 


WEST METROPOLITAN RAILWAY 
BILL. 


“For incorporating the West Metro- 
politan Railway Company, and for em- 
powering them to construct railways from 
the Hammersmith and City Railway, in 
the county of London, to Acton, in the 
county of Middlesex ; and for other pur- 
poses,” read the first time; to be read a 
second time, 


WEST MIDDLESEX WATER BILL. 


“To confer further powers upon the 
Company of Proprietors of the West 
Middlesex Waterworks with respect to 
the construction of works, the taking of 
water from the River Thames, and the 
raising of capital; and for other pur- 
poses,” read the first time ; and referred 
to the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills, 
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845 Returns, 


WETHERBY DISTRICT WATER BILL. 


“For supplying with water certain 
parishes’ in the rural districts of Weth- 
erby and..Tadcaster, in the West Riding 
ef the’ county of York,” read the first 
time ; to. be read a second time. 


WOODHOUSE AND CONISBROUGH 

RAILWAY (ABANDONMENT) BILL. 

“For the abandonment of the Wood- 
house and Conisbrough Railway,” read 
the first time; and referred to the Exa- 
miners of. Petitions for Private Bills. 


WORCESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
BILL. 

“To. authorise the re-transfer to the 
Justices of the Peace for the county of 
Worceter and to the Worcestershire 
County Council of the Parish of Yardley, 
in the county of Worcester, for police 
and all other purposes from the Justices 
of the Peace for the county of Warwick 
and the Warwickshire County Council ; 
and for other purposes,” read the first 
time ; to be read a second time. 


PETITIONS. 





POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION ACT (1896) AMENDMENT BILL. 
Petitions in favour;—From Barton 


Regis; and Farnham to lie upon the 
Table. 


POOR LAW RELIEF (DISFRANCHISE- 
att MENT). 

Petitions for alteration of law:— 
From Hailsham ; Chorley; West Ham ; 
Spalding ; and Carlisle; to lie upon the 
Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
_ (IRELAND) BILL. 


Petitions in favour;—From Rath- 


mines; and Belfast; to lie upon the 
Table. 
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OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
ON SUNDAY BILL. 


Petitions in favour;—From East- 


SALE 


bourne; Birmingham; Framlingham ; 
Kilburn; Askrigg; Yoxford; Spark- 
brook; Swansea; Bedford; Stoke 
Newington; North Hackney; Strat- 


ford; Forest Gate (three); Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne ; Pangbourne; Aldborough ; 
Longtown ; and Saltley ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 


TO CHILDREN. 
Petition from Bridgwater, for altera- 
tion of law ; to lie upon the Table. 


VACCINATION ACT, 1898. 
Petitions for repeal;—From Grant- 
ham Tiverton; Bridgwater; Ware; 
South Molton ; and Carlisle ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


WAGES AND EFFECTS OF DECEASED 


SEAMEN. 
Account (presented 7th February) to 
be printed. (No. 49.) 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Paper (presented 13th February) to 
be printed. (No. 50.) 


INEBRIATE REFORMATORIES (SCOT- 
LAND) (DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE). 

Copy prsented,—of Report of the 
Departmental Committee appointed by 
the Secretary for Scotland to report as 
to Rules for Inebriate Reformatories, 
under the Inebriates Act, 1898 (by Com- 
mand); to lie upon the Table. 


INEBRIATE REFORMATORIES 

LAND) (REGULATIONS). 

Copy presented,—of Regulations for 

Certified Inebriate Reformatories for 

Scotland (by Act); to lie upon the 
Table. 


(SCOT- 
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347 Returns, 


aRMY (ORDNANCE FACTORIES) (SUP- 

PLEMENTARY ESTIMATE, 1898-9). 

Copy presented,—of Estimate of the 
Further Amount required during the 
year ending 3lst March 1899, for the 
service of the Ordnance Factories [by 
Command]; to lie upon the Table, and 
to be printed. (No. 51.) 


ARMY (SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE, 
1898-9). 

Estimate presented,—of the Further 
Amount that will be required during the 
year ending 31st March 1899, to meet 
Expenditure not sufficiently provided for 
in the original Army Estimates for the 
year [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. [No. 52.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (IRE- 
LAND) (GENERAL ORDERS). 
Copies presented,—of Five General 
Orders issued by the Board between the 
28th May 1898, and the 17th January 
1c39 [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


METROPOLIS WATER BILL. 


“To amend the Metropolis Water Act, 
1871, and to make further provision for 
the due supply of Water to the Metro- 
polis,” presented, and read the first time ; 
to be read a second time upon Tuesday 
22th March, and to be printed. (Bill 65.) 


ALIENS. 


Address for “Return showing the 
names of all Aliens to whom Certificates 
of Naturalisation have been issued, and 
whose oaths of allegiance have, between 
the Ist day of January 1898 and the 
31st day of December 1898, been regis- 
tered at the Home Office, giving the 
country and place of residence of the 
person naturalised, and including infor- 
mation as to any Aliens who have during 
the same period obtained Acts of 
Naturalisation from the Legislature (in 
continuation of Parliamentary Paper 
No. 139 of Session 1898).”—{(Mr. Jesse 
Collings.) 


{COMMONS } 
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ULSTER CANAL (TRANSFER). 
Copy ordered, “ of Agreement between 
the Board of Works (Ireland) and the 
Lavan Navigation Company relative to 


the taking over the Ulster Canal by the 
Company under the provisions of the 


Ulster Canal Act, 1888.”—/ Mr. 

O'Connor.) 

DISTRAINTS FOR POOR RATES IN 
IRELAND. 


Return ordered, “ showing, so far as 
it is possible to ascertain from the 
records, for each Poor Law Union in 
Ireland the number of cases in which 
the Poor Rates were Jevied by distress 
in the year 1897 and 1898, giving 
separately the number of cases in which 
the distraints were made on _ the 
authority of Justices’ warrants and the 
number made on the Guardians’ 
warrants.” —(Mr. Shee.) 


NATIONAL GALLERY (REPORT). 
Copy ordered, “of Report of the 
National Gallery for the year 1898, with 
Appendices.” —(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. (No. 


53.) 


POST OFFICE TELEGRAPHS. 


Return ordered, “ of Account showing 
the gross amount received and the gross 
amount expended in respect of the 
Telegraph Service from the date of the 
Transfer of the Telegraphs to the State 
to the 3lst day of March 1898 (in con- 
tinuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 
84 of Session 1898).”"—(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Return presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. (No. 
54.) 


eSUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 


(IRELAND). 

Copy ordered, “ of Accounts of receipts 
and payments of the Accountant General 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature in 
Ireland in respect of the funds of suitors 
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in the said Court, including therein 
funds to the credit of Lunacy Accounts, 
in the year to the 30th day of Septem- 
ber 1898, together with a Statement of 
the liabilities and assets, and particulars 
of securities in Court on the 30th day 
of September 1898.”—(Mr. Hanbury.) 

Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
am) the Table, and to be printed. (No. 
55. 


CIVIL CONTINGENCIES FUND, 1897-8. 
Copy ordered, “of Accounts showing— 


1. The Receipts and Payments in con- 
nection with the Fund in the year 
ended the 31st day of March 1898 ; 


2. The Distribution of the Capital of 
the Fund at the commencement and 
close of the year ; 


together with the Correspondence with 
the Comptroller and Auditor General 
thereon.”—(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
(No. 56.) 


LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT 
(ENGLAND AND WALES) (No. 2) BILL. 

“To enable Leaseholders to become 
Freeholders,’ presented, and read the 
first time; to be read a second time 
upon Wednesday 17th May, and to be 
printed. (Bill 66.) 


NEW BILLS. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT. 

Bill to amend the Public Libraries 
(Scotland) Acts, ordered to be brought 
in by Sir Robert Reid, Sir Mark Stewart, 
Mr. Souttar, and Mr. Rutherford. 


SUPERANNUATON (METROPOLIS). 
. Bill to amend the Superannuation 
(Metropolis) Act, 1866, ordered to be 
brought in by Colonel Hughes, Mr. W. 
F. D. Smith, Mr. Lough, Mr. James 
Bailey, Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggree, 
Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Bousfield, Mr. 
Holland, and Sir John Blundell Maple. 
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METROPOLIS WATER. 
Bill to amend the Metropolis Water 
Act, 1871, and to make further pro- 
vision for the due supply of water to the 


Metropolis, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Harry Samuek, Mr. ‘Holland, Mr. 
Gray, Mr. Marks, Mr. Flower, Mr. 
Robertson, and Mr. Louis Sinclair. 


LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT 
(ENGLAND AND WALES) (NO. 2). 

Bill to enable Leaseholders to become 
Freeholders, ordered to be brought in by 
General Laurie, Sir John Llewelyn, Sir 
John Jenkins, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Lafone, 
Mr. Cohen, Sir Albert Rollit, and Sir 
George Fardell. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION ACT (1879) 
AMENDMENT. 

Bill to amend the Summary Jurisdic- 
tion Act, 1879, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Bryn ‘Roberts, Sir John Dorring- 
ton, Mr. Leigh-Bennett, Mr. MacNeill, 
and Mr. Humphreys Owen. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

“To amend the Public Libraries 
(Scotland) Acts,” presented, and read the 
first time; to be read a second time 
upon Wednesday 22nd February, and to 
be printed. (Bill 63.) 


SUPERANNUATION (METROPOLIS). 
BILL. 

“To amend the Superannuation (Me- 
tropolis) Act, 1866,” presented, and read 
the first time ; to be read a second time 
upon Tuesday 2lst March, and to be 
printed. (Bill 64.) 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION ACT (1879) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

“To amend the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act, 1879,” presented and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Thursday 2nd March, and to be printed. 
(Bill 67.) 
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NEW WRIT. 


NEW WRIT FOR THE COUNTY OF 
ANTRIM (NORTH). 
In the room of Major-General Hugh 
M‘Calmont, C.B. (Manor of Northstead). 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (QUEEN’S 
SPEECH, MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS). 

Ordered, that the Proceedings on the 
Address in answer to ‘Her Majesty’s 
Speech have precedenee this day and 
To-morrow of the Notices of Motion and 
of the other Orders of the Day.—{ Mr. 
Balfour.) a 





QUESTIONS. 
KING MWANGA’S ESCAPE. 

Sin CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
what were the circumstances under 
which the ex-King of Uganda escaped 
from German East Africa and invaded 
Buddu with a force almost wholly re- 
cruited from German territory, at a 
moment when the Government of the 
Protectorate had alreddy to face a mili- 
tary mutiny and another native rising ; 
what representations have been made to 
‘Germany on the subject’; and with what 
result ? 


Tae UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Sr. Jonny 
Broprick, Surrey, Guildford): The cir- 
cumstances in which ex-King Mwanga 
escaped from German East Africa are 
narrated in the letter from Lieutenant 
Schlobach, which is printed at page 28 
of Africa, No. 7, of 1898. The King was 
fired upon, and his only follower was 
shot. The same Parliamentary Paper 
contains (see pages 8, 14 and 22, etc.). 
all that is known in this Department of 
his proceedings immediately after his 
escape. Sir F. Lascelles brought the 
‘matter in a Note of April Ist, 1898, 
printed in the Parliamentary Paper, to 
the notice of the German Government, 
who expressed in reply their desire to 
co-operate for the common welfare, and 
stated that they had given.orders to this 
effect. (The Note was dated June 11th.) 


{ COMMONS } 





Enlistments. 


COLONELS ON THE STAFF. 


Caprain JESSEL (St. Pancras, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War if he will explain why substan- 
tive Colonels, occupying the position of 
Chief Staff Officers of Military Districts 
in Great Britain, do not draw the pay 
laid down in the Pay Warrant for 
Colonels on the Staff? 
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Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. G. Wynpuam, Dover): 
The title “Colonel on the Staff” is the 
designation of a definite Staff appoint- 
ment, carrying with it more responsibi- 
lity and higher pay than that of Chief 
Staff Officer. These rates of Staff pay 
are fixed without reference to the Army 
rank of the holder. 


CAVALRY ENLISTMENTS. 

Caprain JESSEL: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War 
whether a draft has been sent to the 
4th (Royal Irish) Dragoon Guards from 
the Scots Greys; and whether, in view 
of the unpopularity of the present sys- 
tem of enlistment for Cavalry regiments 
by which men are transferred to dif- 
ferent regiments although enlisting 
under the impression that they would 
serve in a particular regiment, he will 
consider the advisability of making a 
change in the terms of enlistment? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The Scots Greys 
during this season will have supplied 41 
men to the 4th Dragoon Guards. Of 
these 22 have volunteered for the trans- 
fer. In pursuance of Army Order 130 
of September, 1898, Cavalry recruits are 
informed on enlistment that they are 
liable to be posted to other regiments 
of the same corps, but that every effort 
will be made to meet their desire for 
service in a particular regiment. It is 
not proposed to modify the terms of en- 
listment ; but it is hoped that certain 
measures which are about to be taken 
will materially diminish the regretable 
drain to which some Cavalry regiments 
have recently been subjected. 





Qo ns Ww 
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REDUCTIONS OF PRISON SENTENCES. 


Mr. M‘LAREN (Leicester, Bosworth) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether a male 
prisoner can by good conduct earn one- 
third of his sentence while:in a convict 
prison ; and whether the same rule has 
been applied in the case of female pri- 
soners; and, if not, whether he will, in 
the exercise of the powers he now pos- 
sesses, give to female prisoners a similar 
privilege? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. W. 
Riptey, Lancashire, Blackpool): A man 
under sentence of penal servitude can, 
by industry and good conduct, obtain 
his discharge from prison on licence after 
he has served three-fourths of his sen- 
tence; a woman after she has served 
two-thirds. Under the proposed rules, 
a draft of which has been laid before the 
House, a somewhat analogous privilege 
will be allowed to prisoners serving a 
term of more than six months’ imprison- 
ment. In this case men and women will 
be treated alike. 


ADMIRALTY OFFICE CLERKS. . 


CotoneL HUGHES (Woolwich): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether extra money is paid to clerks 
and others in the Admiralty Office 
(under Navy Vote 12) varying from £30 
to £150 a year as a London allowance ; 
and whether the principle can be ex- 
tended to workmen employed by the 
Admiralty at Deptford as compared 
with men at Pembroke? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): London allowances are 
paid in certain circumstances, but there 
is no analogy between such cases and 
that suggested in the second part of the 
honourable and gallant Gentleman’s 
question, the main object of the allow- 
ances being to facilitate transfers from 
the Dockyards to the Admiralty in Lon- 
don, and vice versa, in the interests of 
the Service, not of the individual. The 
honourable Gentleman should remember 
that a Committee of Inquiry sat on the 
subject of wages to unskilled workmen, 
and on their report the wages at Dept- 
ford were increased by 1s. as compared 
with the sum paid in other Dockyards. 


{14 Fesrvary 1899} 
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PATENT LAWS. 


Mr. CAWLEY (Lancs., Prestwich): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether a patent expiring in any 
one of the following three countries, viz., 
France, Germany, and _ the “ United 
States, must simultaneously expire in 
the other two countries, whilst in the 
United Kingdom the same patent may 
afterwards run on to the end of its term 
notwithstanding that it has ceased to 
exist in the aforesaid countries ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD oF 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rrrcmiz, Croydon): 
No, Sir. I think the honourable Mem- 
ber’s Question is founded upon some mis- 
apprehension of the existing position of 
this subject. In the United Kingdom 
the duration of a patent is not affected 
by the expiry of a patent for the same 
invention in any other State. There 
appears, however, to be no difference in 
respect between the law in this country 
and the laws which have been in force in 
Germany for many years past, and in 
the United States since the Ist January, 
1898. According to the old French law, 
the duration of a patent in France could 
not exceed that of a patent for the same 
invention obtained abroad, but by the 
Protocol of the International Convention 
signed at Brussels in December, 1897, 
the several States of the Union, includ- 
ing France, agreed that patents in 
those States should be independent of 
the patents for the same invention ob- 
tained in other States. 


THE “CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR.” 


Mr. BAKTLEY (Islington, N.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether, in dealing with the suppression 
of the plague in India, the conscientious 
objector who on conscientious or re- 
ligious grounds objects to the action of 
the sanitary authorities in attempting to 
stamp out the disease is allowed to be 
exempted in the same way as the con- 
scientious objector to vaccinatéon is in 
this country ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA (Lorp Gzorcr Hamitron, Middle- 
sex, Ealing) : In dealing with the plague 
in India, all possible respect is shown to 
the religious or conscientious scruples of 
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the natives. My honourable Friend is 
no doubt aware that inoculation against 
the plague is not compulsory, though 
very large and increasing numbers of 
natives have availed, and are availing, 
themselves of its benefits. 


Mr. BARTLEY: Then I understand 
the noble Lord to say that the conscien- 


tious objector is not recognised in 
India ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA : I did not say that. My reply 
must be gathered from within the four 
corners of my answer. 


GLEBE LOAN BORROWERS. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Donegal, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he has 
considered the reply of the glebe loan 
borrowers of Ireland to the answer given 
by the Treasury to their memorial ; 
and, will he please to act on the sugges- 
tions submitted in that reply (Parlia- 
mentary Paper, No. 342, of Session 
1898), or in any other way afford relief 
to the borrowers aforesaid. 


‘Tae CHIEF SECRETARY v0 tne 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND 
(Mr. Geratp W. Batrour, Leeds, Cen- 
tral) : The reply of the glebe loan 
borrowers was received, but the Govern- 
ment see no reason to depart from the 
conclusion already arrived at in the 
matter. 


LOCAL TAXATION (SCOTLAND) 
ACCOUNT. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.) : I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
when the Returns for 1894-5, and sub- 
sequent years, showing the allocation 
and application of the contributions out 
of the Local Taxation (Scotland) Ac- 
count, will be issued, and what is the 
cause of the long delay ? 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. Gra- 
HAM Murray, Buteshire) : I regret the 
delay which has taken place in com- 
pleting these returns, which will shortly 
be circulated. Owing to the passing of 


{ COMMONS} 
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the Agricultural Rates Act, it has been 
found necessary to alter the form in 
which the return has hitherto been pre- 
sented. Arrangements are being made 
under which the return will be presented 
yearly, instead of for periods of two 
years, and to ensure that no protracted 
delay shall in future occur. 


CRIMEAN VETERANS. 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that a 
survivor of the Balaclava Light Brigade 
cherge, namely, the late Mr. John Smith, 
at one time of the 17th Lancers, was re- 
cently buried from the St. Pancras 
Workhouse ; and that he would have 
had a pauper’s funeral but for the 
generosity of the public, through Mr. 
T. H. Roberts ; is he aware that 27 also 
of his comrades in this charge are being 
supported solely or partly by voluntary 
contributions, and so kept out of the 
workhouse ; and, whether their cases 
could be carefully examined by the 
authorities, and an adequate money al- 
lowance prescribed them out of public 
funds, in accordance with the promise 
made in respect to such cases by the then 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stan- 
hope) in a Debate in Committee of Sur- 
ply on War Office Estimates in this 
House on 25th June 1891? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 
THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Poweit Wit- 
uaMs, Birmingham, 8.): The late John 
Smith’s claims to a special campaign 
pension were carefully considered, but 
his service and character on discharge 
did not justify the grant. With regard 
to the 27 comrades, it is not possible to 
make any statement without a reference 
to each case. If the honourable Member 
will give the necessary details, their 
claims, if not already inquired into, will 
be thoroughly considered. In accord- 
ance with the promise made by the late 
Mr. Stanhope, all cases which were re- 
ferred to the War Office were very care- 
fully considered, and the men who were 
properly qualified received pensions. 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER : I should like 
to ask the honourable Gentleman, is it 
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not a fact that a large number of soldiers 
who served their country in the Crimean 
War are in the workhouse ? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS : If the 
honourable Member will give me their 
names I will make inquiries. But, 
answering offhand, I should say the fact 
is not as alleged. 


Mr. BAYLEY (Derbyshire, Chester- 
field) : Has the right honourable Gentle- 
man’s attention been called to the Royal 
Patriotic Fund, which has money that 
was intended for Balaclava ? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 
Notice must be given of that Question. 


LAND JUDGE’S COURT, IRELAND. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether complaint 
has been made of the necessity for an in- 
creased staff in the office of the Land Judge 
in Ireland, owing to the great stress of 
business under the Land Purchase Acts ; 
whether, for the want of a sufficient 
staff, considerable delays take place in 
the offices, with the result that the land 
purchase transactions are sometimes 
greatly protracted ; and whether any 
increase of staff will be made to cope 
with the extra work ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : I would 
ask the honourable Member to address 
this Question to the Treasury. The suffi- 
ciency of the staff in the office of the 
Land Judge is not a matter that would 
come officially before the Irish Govern- 
ment. 


SALES TO TENANTS ; SECTION 40 OF 
THE LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 
1896. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he will state in 
how many cases included in the returns 
under the rules made pursuant to Section 
40 of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1896, 
and already considered by the Land 
Judge, he has refused to issue a’ report 
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under the section or postponed doing 0 ; 
in how mahy cases reports have been 
issued on the application of the parties 
in cases which have not yet been 
reached in their regular order on the 
returns ; and whether the supplemental 
first return has been gone through by 
the Judge as well as the original first 
return / 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : I am in- 
formed that, in, order to obtain the in- 
formation desired in the first and second 
paragraphs, it would be necessary to ex- 
amine the order made on every applica- 
tion for a request since the passing of 
the Act, and that, having regard to the 
pressure of public business, the exami- 
nation could not be carried out within 
less than a fortnight. I do not know 
whether, under the circumstances, the 
honourable Member will press for the 
information, but, if he does, it could, no 
doubt, be supplied. As regards the third 
paragraph, the Land Judge has gone 
through the cases comprised in the sup- 
plemental as well as the original return. 


LAND COURT OFFICIALS. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he will state 
what was the greatest number of 
Assistant Commissioners and Court 
Valuers ever employed at any one time 
by the Irish Land Commission since the 
creation of that body, and at what 
period, and how many of them were 
employed at the same time in connection 
with the fixing of rents ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
greatest number of Lay Assistant Com- 
missioners and Court Valuers employed 
at one time in the Land Commission is 
77. That is the number of the staff as 
at present employed, and it was also the 
number employed in the financial year 
1883-4. In the latter year they were all 
engaged on duties in connection with the 
fixing of fair rents. 


INCOME-TAX. 

Mr. COGHILL (Stoke-upon-Trent) : 
I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether an income-tax of 8d. 
in the £ is to form a permanent 
part of the policy of the present Govern- 
ment ? 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuaz, Ficxs-Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): No, Sir, I always live in 
hope ; but I must confess that at the 
present moment my hope of a reduction 
of the income-tax is not very sanguine. 
A high rate of expenditure entails a high 
income-tax. 


Sugar 


SIERRA LEONE. 

Mr. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether any report has been supplied 
from any source to the Colonial Office 
of the number of natives who have been 
killed and the number of villages or 
towns burned by the various expeditions 
which have been engaged under British 
officers in Sierra Leone, the hinterland 
of that Colony, and in other parts of 
West Africa since July last ; whether he 
can supply any such reports to the 
House, or say where the information 
sought for can be obtained ; how many 
executions have been carried out for 
crimes committed by natives in the hin- 
terland of Sierra Leone during the same 
period of time ; what’ was the number 
of such crimes ; and in what manner 
were the criminals tried ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Mr. J. Cuamper.ary, 
Birmingham, W.): I do not know why 
the honourable Gentleman fixed on a 
particular date in July. Since that date 
very little has taken place, so I thought 
it would be better if I made my reply 
more general. I have not been furnished 
with reports of the numbers of natives 
killed and of villages destroyed in the 
recent military operations in the hinter- 
land and colony of Sierra Leone. There 
were several hundred murders by na- 
tives of Europeans and natives, apart 
from casualties in fighting, and 83 execu- 
tions on convictions for murder have 
been reported. The prisoners were 
tried by a Deputy Judge of the Supreme 
Court, with Assessors selected from the 
Special Jury list. I may add that the 
most serious part of the disturbances 
and operations occurred before July. 


{ COMMONS} 
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TRIAL BY JURY IN SIERRA LEONE. 


Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies on what 
grounds were the people of Freetown, 
Sierra Leone, deprived of the right of 
trial by jury in civil cases; is it a fact 
that municipal government has been 
conferred on the citizens since Ordinance 
No. 6, of 1866, was promulgated; and 
whether, in view of the changed condi- 
tion of things involved in the exercise 
of the responsibilities of municipal privi- 
leges by the inhabitants of Freetown, 
he will recommend the repeal of the 
ordinance in question and the restora- 
tion of the abrogated right to such 
citizens ? 


Tus SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
COLONIES: Ordinance 4, of 1866, 
which is no doubt the one referred to 
by the honourable Member, enacted that 
civil actions should be tried before a 
judge without a jury; and the honour- 
able Member will find the reasons which 
were given for that enactment fully ex- 
plained in the printed correspondence 
given to the House, No. 197, April 1867, 
Municipal government was conferred for 
the first time on the town of Freetown 
by an Ordinance of 1893, but no rate 
has yet been imposed, and the system 
is therefore only in its infancy. I have re- 
ceived no representation from the Colony 
in favour of reverting to the system 
which had proved unsatisfactory up to 
1867, and I am not therefore prepared 
to advise the repeal of the enactment. 


SUGAR BOUNTIES. 

Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND 
(Greenock): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
if any steps are in contemplation by Her 
Majesty's Government to secure the 
removal, or to nullify the effect, of the 
Continental sugar bounties? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The Belgian 
Government are still pursuing the 
negotiations committed to them by the 
mandate of the late Conference at 
Brussels, through the diplomatic 
channel, and in the meanwhile it would 
be premature for the British Govern- 
ment to take further action in the 
matter, 
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DEATH SENTENCES. 
Me. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been attracted to recent cases in 
which the sentence of death was passed 
with all the prescribed formalities, 
although there was obviously no inten- 
tion of carrying it into effect; and 
whether he is aware that when such 
eases occur in the Criminal Courts of 
the Colonies the presiding judge simply 
records the capital sentence? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror Tue 
HOME DEPARTMENT: Yes, _ Sir, 
I am, of course, aware of all the recent 
cases in which the sentence of death 
has been passed with all the prescribed 
formalities, although there was obviously 
no intention of carrying it into effect. 
The whole subject is one of great in.- 
portance, and is engaging my anxious 
attention. 

Mr. MacNEILL (Donegal, S.): Is the 
right honourable Gentleman awage that 
the Attorney-General has admitted that 
in former days the judges had ample 
power to simply record the sentence? 


Tue HOME SECRETARY: I am not 
aware that the Attorney-General said 
anything of the kind, or that judges 
have the power either here or in the 
colonies to record the sentence in a case 
of murder. 


Mr. MacNEILL: It has been done in 
the case of capital convictions. 


BRITISH NEW GUINEA. 
Mr. LOWLES (Shoreditch, Hagg>r- 
ston): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he, will 
cause the immediate publication of 
correspondence relating to an agreement 
between the Government of British New 
Guinea and the British New Guinea 
Syndicate, in continuation of Blue Book 
0935, July 1898; and whether such 
torespondence will include the full text 
of the Report, dated 4th October 1898, 
uade by Sir Wiliam MacGregor, late 
Lieutenant Gpvernor of British New 
Guinea, to the Governor of Queensland ? 
Tuz SECRETARY or STATE For Tue 
COLONIES: The correspondence will 
be published when it is complete, in- 
Cuding Sir William MacGregor’s Report. 


{14 Feprvary 1899} 
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RANGOON MEMORIAL. 

Mr. LOWLES: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether he 
has examined the memorial of the 
Municipal Commissioners of Rangoon, 
presented to His Excellency the Viceroy 
of India on the 14th November last ; 
and what steps have been taken to give 
effect to the prayer of the memorialists? 


Tut SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I have seen no memorial such 
as is described in the honourable Mem- 
ber’s Question. I have seen an account 
of a deputation from the Rangoon 
Municipality to the Viceroy in December 
last on the subject of the Rangoon town 
lands, and the income therefrom. The 
Viceroy assured the deputation that 
their representations would receive full 
consideration from the Government of 
India. I have not yet heard how far 
it has been found possible to meet the 
views of the deputation. 


PAYMENT OF FINES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. O’KEEFFE (Limerick): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, pending 
promised prison legislation, he will 
direct that governors of Irish gaols be 
authorised to receive portions of fines to 
which offenders have been adjudged 
liable on summary conviction, so that on 
payment thereof their alternative terms 
of imprisonment shall be proportionately 
reduced, as is the practice in England 
under the Prisons Act, 1898 ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There is 
no legal power to adopt the course su¢- 
gested in the Question, as the Act re- 
ferred to does not apply to Ireland. 1 
may add, however, that the Lord 
Lieutenant in the exercise of his pr2- 
rogative may and frequently does order 
the release of prisoners on payment of 
a portion of the fines inflicted. 


TYDD ST. MARY (LINCOLNSHIRE) 
ALLOTMENTS. 

Sm WALTER FOSTER (Derby, Ilkes- 
ton): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether his at- 
tention has been called to the award of 
the Arbitrator appointed by the Local 
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Government Board to assess the com- 
pensation to be paid by the Parish Coun- 
cil of Tydd St. Mary, Lincolnshire, on 
taking 14 acres of land for allot- 
ments under the provisions of the Loca\ 
Government Act, 1894, and of the Allot- 
ments Act, 1887; whether the award to 
the tenant amounts to £148, or more 
than £10 an acre for his five years’ lease, 
while the total amounts which the Parish 
Council can raise by a rate in any one 
year amounts to only £54 ; and whether, 
under these circumstances, he can assist 
the Parish Council by allowing the pay- 
ment of the award to be spread over a 
number of years, as suggested by the 
Arbitrator ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. _ H. 
Cuapuin, Lincs, Sleaford): 1 have re 
ceived the award of the Arbitrator in the 
case referred to. The unexpired period 
of the tenant’s lease appears to be seven 
years, and £148 was awarded to him as 
compensation for his interest in that 
term. The Local Government Board 
have no information to show that the 
amount which the Parish Council can 
raise by a rate in any one year amounts 
to only £54. The Board have received 
an application from the Parish Council 
for sanction to enable them to borrow 
the amount to be paid as com- 
pensation to the tenant, and the Board 
are awaiting further particulars, for 
which they asked on the 31st ultimo. 


LONG EATON (DERBYSHIRE) 


MENTS. 

Sirk WALTER FOSTER: I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether his attention has been 
called to an award made by the Arbi- 
trator in the case of the compulsory 
hiring of 10} acres of land for allotments 
by the District Council of Long Eaton, 
Derbyshire, in which compensation of 
£112 was given to the Jandowner, £32 
to the tenants, and the rent of the land, 
previously rented at 31s. per acre, raised 
to 55s. over the period of 14 years, 
whereby the tenant will receive alto- 
gether no less than £208 as compensa- 
tion for the loss of 10} acres of land, and 
the total compensation will amount to 
£320, or more than £30 an acre; and 
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whether he can take any steps to pre- 
vent the Acts of 1894 and 1887 being 


rendered nugatory by such awards. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: The Local 
Government Board have no __ infor. 
mation as to the award in this case, or 
as to the figures given in the Question, 
It appeared, at the inquiry held before 
the Order for the compulsory hiring was 
confirmed by the Board, that the land 
formed part of a farm of 240 acres, the 
rent of which averaged 32s. an acre. It 
was stated, however, that the land in 
question was the best field on the farm, 
that it would Jet at £4 an acre asa 
market garden, and that the tenant 
asked a reduction of £40 in his rent for 
the loss of the land. The Arbitrator 
was not appointed by the Board, but, I 
presume, by agreement. The amount 
of the compensation is to be determined 
by him, and the Local Government Board 
have no authority to interfere in the 
matter, 


SWINE FEVER IN CARMARTHEN- 


SHIRE. 

Mr. LLOYD MORGAN (Carmarthen, 
W.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether he is in a 
position to state when he hopes to be 
able to withdraw the swine fever removal 
order now in force in the county of Car- 
marthen. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. H. Love, 
Liverpool, West Derby):The matter to 
which the honourable Member refers has 
not been lost sight of, and I hope that 
we may be in a position to withdraw the 
restrictions in question at no distant 
date. 


SHOP ASSISTANTS’ 

LONDON. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): 1 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is aware that in many 
drapers’ establishments in London and 
elsewhere the assistants are compelled to 
commence work at nine in the morning 
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and remain until eleven at night; and 
whether any measures can or will be 
taken to prevent girls from being worked 
14 hours in one day? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
mz HOME DEPARTMENT: I am 
afraid that there is no doubt that in 
some districts shop assistants are re- 
quired to work for long hours, but the 
evidence which has been given before 
Committees of this House goes to show 
that a daily period of 14 hours is excep- 
tional The only restriction on the 
hours of employment of assistants in 
shops is contained in the Shop Hours 
Act of 1892, which limits the hours of 
young persons under 18 years of 
age to a period of 74 in the week. The 
enforcement of this Act lies not with the 
Home Office, but with the local authori- 
ties; that is to say, in London with the 
County Council. 


SORTERS’ PAY. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster-General, whether in the 
Sorters’ Department of the Post Office 
the sorters are paid only every fort- 
night ; whether they are obliged to give 
a stamped receipt for their fortnight’s 
salary ; and whether this tax upon their 
earnings can be discontinued by weekly 
payments. 


Tue SECRETARY 10 tuz TREASURY 
(Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston): Sorters 
are borne on the following scales, 
namely :—18s. a week until 19 years of 
age and competent, then £52 
& year, rising by annual _in- 
ements of £6 to £160. So 
long as they are in receipt of the weekly 
wages of 18s. they are paid weekly, but 
when placed upon the higher scale of 
anual salaries they are paid twice a 
month. On the Ist they receive any 
salary due for the preceding month, and 
i the middle of the month they receive 
& payment on account of the salary for 
the current month. A stamped receipt 
is, of course, required for an amount of 
£2 and upwards, whether the salary is 
paid weekly or monthly. It is not in- 
tended to alter the existing practice. 


{14 Feprvary 1899} 
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the Lisnaskea Union. 


CORK POST OFFICE. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster-General, 
what has caused the delay in preparing 
the plans for the Cork Post Office ; 
and how long it is since the complete 
possession of the site was obtained by 
the Department ? 


Mr. HANBURY : Possession of the 
site was obtained in May last, but there 
is no provision in the Estimates of the 
current year for the building itself. 
Provision will, however, be made in 
those of the coming financial year, and 
I will instruct the Irish Board of Works 
to endeavour to have the plans ready 
for beginning the work accordingly. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN THE 
LISNASKEA UNION, 

Mr. JORDAN (Fermanagh, S.) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is 
aware that on an inquiry held in the 
Lisnaskea Union, County Fermanagh, 
in the year 1895, by an inspector of the 
Local Government Board, it was ordered - 
that 12 labourers’ cottages should be 
erected ; can he state why those houses 
have not yet been built ; and, if they 
are to be erected, when will the build- 
ing be commenced ; and can he also 
state if requisitions for additional 
cottages in the Donagh and other dis- 
tricts have been presented to the Guard- 
ians of said Union, and if they have 
been considered by the Guardians ; 
and, if not, why not ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
scheme of the Guardians for the erec- 
tion of 12 cottages, consequent on the 
recommendation made by the Inspector 
of the Local Government Board, was 
received by the Board in December, 
1896. The Provisional Order became 
absolute in August, 1897, and as the 
Guardians were unable to obtain the 
lands for the cottages by agreement, 
arbitration proceedings followed which 
were not completed till June, 1898. It 
is expected that the purchase will be 
completed in a few days, when it is in- 
tended to invite tenders for the erection 
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of the cottages. As regards the last 
paragraph, it appears that eight repre- 
sentations subsequently lodged were 
considered by the Guardians in April, 
1897, when they came to the conclusion 
that in six of these, for various reasons, 
no new cottages were required, and the 
consideration of the two remaining 
representations was postponed. 


IRISH LETTERS OF PROBATE. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) : I beg to ask 
Mr. Attorney-General, in regard to some 
of the English Insurance Companies re- 
quiring the resealing of Irish letters of 
probate in connection with claims under 
policies, whether any steps can be taken 
to abolish a practice which involves ex- 
pense and delay ! 


Toe ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): I am _ in- 
formed by the authorities at Somerset 
House that the Insurance Companies 
do require Irish probates to be resealed 
in England before payment, and the 
same rule applies to English and Scotch 
probates in Ireland—they have to be 
resealed before they are valid. The 
matter is determined by statute, and 
cannot be altered except by legislation. 
I am told that expense and delay in ob- 
taining resealing is much less than it 
was formerly in obtaining separate 
g:ants in each country. 


Mr. FLYNN : I should like to say 
the expense is very much more than is 
popularly supposed. 


SUGAR BOUNTIES. 

Mr. HOGAN : I beg to ask the First 
Tord of the Treasury whether any legis- 
lative action in connection with the 
Continental system of sugar bounties is 
contemplated by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment during the current Session ? 


all 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.) : I have no statement to make to 
the House on this subject, but I may 
remind the honourable Member that the 
Belgian Government are still continuing 
negotiations with a view to abolition of 
sugar bounties. 


{COMMONS} 








Privileges. 
PEERS’ PRIVILEGES. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Cumber- 
land, Penrith) : I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether. his: atten- 
tion has been called to reports of two 
meetings held 10th February for the 
selection of Parliamentary candidates, 
one in South Bedfordshire alleged to 
have been’ presided over by the Duke of 
Bedford, and the other in South Bucking- 
hamshire, at which the chair is stated to 
have been taken by Lord Carrington ; 
and whether in view of the Sessional 
Order passed at his instance upon 7th 
February, in which it is declared that 
it is a high infringement of the liberties 
and privileges of the Commons for any 
Peer to concern himself in the election 
of Members to serve for the Commons 
in Parliament, it is his intention to pro- 
pose to the House any action in vindi- 
cation of its privileges ? 
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The following questions on the same 
subject also appeared on the Paper :— 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): To ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the statement 
that on 10th February two meetings 
were held for the selection of Parliamen- 
tary candidates—one for South Bedford- 
shire, which meeting was presided over 
by the Duke of Bedford, and one jor 
South Buckinghamshire, which meeting 
was presided over by Lord Carrington ; 
and, if this be the case, whether, under 
the Sessional Order, passed on the 7th 
February, declaring it to be a high in- 
fringement of the liberties and _privi- 
leges of the Commons for any Peer to 
concern himself in the election of Mem- 
bers to serve for the Commons in Parlia- 
ment, he proposes to take any action 
against the two above-named Peers! 


Sm JOHN WILLIAM MACLURE 
(Lancashire, Stretford): To ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the fact that 
two meetings convened for the purpose 
of selecting candidates to represent con- 
stituencies in the House of Commons 
were presided over by Peers, one of 
whom was the proposer of the Address 
in the House of Lords this Session in 
reply to Her Majesty's Gracious Speech, 
while the other was a member of the 
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late Government} if-so,* what course he 
intends ‘to pursue’in’ view of the Ses- 
sional Order-declaring it to be. a high 
infringement of the liberties and privi- 
leges-of -thisi:House for a Peer to con- 


cern himself in-elections ? 


Mr. E. J. €..MORTON: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
his attention has been called to the fact 
that on Friday last two Peers, viz., the 
Duke of Bedford, in the constituency of 
South Bedfordshire; and Earl Carring- 
ton, in the constituency of South Buck- 
inghamshire,:. respectively, took the 
chair at a meeting to select candidates 
for election as Members to serve for the 
Commons of those constituencies, respec- 
tively, in Parliament; and, in view of 
the Resolution passed by this House at 
the commencement of this Session, that 
it is a high infringement of the liberties 
and privileges of the Commons of the 
United Kingdom for any Lord of Parlia- 
ment or other Peer or Prelate, not being 
a,Peer, of Ireland at the time elected, 
and net having declined to serve for any 
county, city, or borough of Great Britain, 
to concern himself in the election of 
Members to serve for the Commons in 
Parliament, what action he proposes to 
take in the matter? 


. Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: My attention has been called to 
the reports of these two meetings by 
the four notices of Questions on the 
Paper. I understand the usual practice 
has been for Peers to abstain from any 
action in connection. with an imminent 
election, at all events after a Writ has 
issued. I do not think elections 
are imminent in these instances, and 
certainly Writs have not issued. 


Mr. MacNEILL: Is the right honour- 
able Gentleman aware that the Sessional 
Order was first passed by the Long 
Parliament, which he referred to in un- 
complimentary. language last night? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I was not aware of that fact. 
My opinion about the Long Parliament 
depends upon what period of the career 
of that Parliament is in question. 


Mr. MacNEILL: It was its first and 
best year—1641. 


{14 Fepruary 1899} 





Guinea Syndicate. 


CAPE TO CAIRO. RAILWAY. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion): I beg to ask the First 
Lord .of ..the Treasury..whether.- Her 
Majesty's Government have.come to any, 
and what, decision, either provisional or 
final, with respect to Mr. Cecil Rhodes’ 
application for a guarantee by the 
Government of a loan or advance of 
money in support of Mr. Rhodes’ pro- 
jected railway from the Cape to Egypt ; 
whether, if such a guarantee or par- 
tial guarantee is contemplated, Her 
Majesty’s Government will be prepared 
to entertain similar proposals from other 
railway speculators; and whether an 
opportunity will be given to the House 
to discuss Mr. Rhodes’ proposal before 
any binding step is taken by Her 
Majesty's Government ? 
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Tus FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I think I answered a similar 
Question a few days ago, and I have 
nothing to add to that answer, which 
appears to cover the present Question. 


Mr. BRYN ROBERTS: But was not 
the last answer to the effect simply that 
a proposal had been made and not yet 
acceded to? I wish to know if any 
decision has been arrived at one way or 
the other, or whether the matter is 
still under consideration, and whether 
the House will be given the opportunity 
of considering the matter before a bind- 
ing decision is come to? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SuRY: I think if the honourable Gen- 
tleman will be kind enough to refer to 
the terms of my answer he will be satis- 
fied. At any rate, I have nothing to 
add on the main question. As to the 
House being bound, I can give no 
pledges on the subject in the present 
state of affairs. 


BRITISH NEW GUINEA SYNDICATE. 

Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether 
the Ordinance of the British New Guinea 
Legislature, conferring a number of 
concessions upon a London Syndicate, 
has been disallowed by Her Majesty ; 
and whether a demand for monetary 
compensation to the Syndicate has been 
addressed to the Governments of New 
South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland ; 
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if so, on what grounds, and to what 
amount ? 


Question 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
tHE COLONIES: 1. The Ordinance has 
been disallowed in consequence of the 
objections to its provisions entertained 
by the Governments of New South Wales 
and Victoria, two of the Colonies which 
contribute to the expense of the adminis- 
tration of British New Guinea. 2. As the 
Syndicate had reason to expect from the 
correspondence which took place before 
I was aware of the objections of the two 
Colonies, that the Ordinance would not 
be disallowed, I have informed them 
that if they have, in reliance on that 
correspondence, incurred expenditure in 
furtherance of the objects of the con- 
cession, I should be prepared to submit 
to the contributing Colonies any reason- 
able claim for the repayment of the 
actual out-of-pocket expenses so incurred. 
I have not yet received any statement of 
such claim. 


PACIFIC CABLE. 

Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether any decision has yet been ar- 
rived at by the Imperial Government in 
co-operation with the Governments of 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, in 
reference to the construction of a 
Pacific cable, having regard to recent 
important international developments 
in that ocean ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES : No decision has yet 
been arrived at. 


IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether a scheme for the utilisation of 
a portion of the Imperial Institute build- 
ings for the purposes of a new Imperial 
University has been brought under his 
notice ; and whether the scheme will be 
submitted for the approval of the 
Colonial Governments concerned before 
definite action is taken ? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 


tHe COLONIES : I believe that a Con- 
ference of representatives of the Govern- 
ment on the Imperial Institute and 


{ COMMONS} 
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the London University will shortly 
take place to consider whether a 


part of the Institute buildings can, with 
due regard to all existing interests, be 
made available for the accommodation 
of the London University, as reconsti- 
tuted by the Act of last Session. Until 
the result of thé deliberation of the Con- 
ference is known, it would be premature 
to consider what, if any, further steps 
should be taken in the matter. 


PAPERS ON CHINA. 


Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs):I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury a Question, of 
which I have given him private notice— 
namely, when will he be able to lay 
further papers on the Table regarding 
China, the last instalment having been 
presented so far back as April of last 
year ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : Sir, I am afraid I cannot pro- 
mise a date for these papers. They are, 
I think, rather behindhand, and, as the 
right honourable Gentleman knows, a 
further delay is consequent upon the ne- 
cessity of consulting foreign Govern- 
ments, which is very apt to make an 
unduly prolonged period before papers 
are laid. I hope it will not be longer 
than a fortnight or three weeks, but I 
cannot make any pledge. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The right honourable Gentleman will 
observe that it is a very long interval, 
considering the active nature of the ne- 
gotiations since April last. 





A QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 


*Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet): 
Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit to the 
House a matter of privilege arising out 
of Question 39. That Question was as 
follows :— 


“To ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether his attention has been called to re 
ports of two meetings held 10th February for 
the selection of Parliamentary candidates, one 
in South Bedfordshire, alleged to have been 
presided over by the Duke of Bedford, and the 
other in South Buckinghamshire, at which the 
chair is stated to have been taken by Lord 
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873 A Question 


Carrington ; and whether, in view of the Ses- 
sional Order passed at his instance upon 7th 
February, in which it is declared that it is a 
high infringement of the liberties and privi- 
leecs of the Commons for any Peer to con- 
cern himself in the election of Members to 
serve for the Commons in Parliament, it is 
his intention to propose to the House any 
action in vindication of its privileges.” 


Now, Sir, I have no desire to trench 
upon ground which occupied the 
attention of the House on Tuesday last, 
but I desire to draw attention to the 
answer which has just been given by the 
First Lord of the Treasury. My 
right honourable Friend remarked that 
it had been the practice for Peers to 
abstain from taking any part in elec- 
tions when those elections were immi- 
nent, and it would seem to be his view 
that such a course constituted com- 
pliance with the Sessional Order in ques- 
tion. Now, Sir, I venture to say that 
there is no authority whatever for the 
limitation which the First Lord of the 
Treasury seeks to impose upon the 
Sessional Order. I have searched in 
vain for any authoritative utterance to 
that effect. On the contrary, I find that 
a Resolution of the Long Parliament 
makes special reference, not to any 
action after the issue of Writs, but to 
the fact that letters from Lords of 
Parliament have been received by 
electors, and there is no _ Jimitation 
whatsoever as to the period when these 
letters were despatched. I submit that 
it is clear on the face of it that what 
the House of Commons at that time had 
in view was the selection of candidates 
at the instance of Peers. Whether wise 
or foolish—on that I make no comment 
—the Resolution of the Long Parlia- 
ment was not directed to combat 
action in relation to imminent 
elections. The Resolution went on 
to say that any such letter, if re- 
ceived, should hereafter be sent by the 
parties receiving the same, who should 
certify the contents thereof, or by bring- 
ing the letters themselves to the Speaker 
of the House of Commons. Therefore, 
I think the honourable Gentlemen who 
have brought this matter before the 
notice of the House of Commons have 
simply obeyed the injunction of the 
Resolution passed hundreds of years 
ago. Now, Sir, the period my 
right honourable Friend has suggested 
as limiting the operations of the Ses- 
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sional Order has never been seriously 
contemplated by the House of Com- 


mons. Take the case of the Bishop of 
Carlisle: I find that in 1710 the Bishop 
was alleged to have concerned 
himself in the election of a Member 
fer the City of Carlisle, and a 
Resolution was then passed by the 


House of Commons declaring that— 


“William, Lord Bishop of Carlisle, by dis- 
persing several copies of a Jetter, has highly 
infringed the privileges of the Commons of 
Great Britain.” 


we find 
which 
limit as 


that 
have 
the 


recent times 
the discussions 
taken place such a 
right honourable Gentleman has 
arbitrarily assigned has pever been 
imposed either by this House or by 
any competent authority within its 
walls. The action of Lord Beaconsfield, 
of Lord Rosebery, and of the Duke of 
Devonshire has been mentioned to the’ 
House, and I would cite also the case 
of Lord Salisbury, who not only vio- 
lated this Order, but claimed a vote for 
a Member of this House, and carried 
his appeal to the highest Court in the 
land. We therefore have during the 
last quarter of a century all the Prime 
Ministers who had sat in the House of 
Lords—Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Salis- 
bury, and Lord Rosebery—acting unani- 
mously in contravention of the Sessional 
Order. I would remind the House that 
the Duke of Devonshire, to whom 
reference has also been made, was very 
near becoming a Prime Minister, being 
actually charged with the duty of form- 
ing an Administration, so that he may 
very fairly be added to the list of Peers 
occupying the highest position in the 
Government who have set this rule ab- 
solutely at defiance. The right honowr- 
able Gentleman was apparently rather 
shocked the other day 


In more 
in all 








Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
right honourable Gentleman is now pur- 
suing and commenting upon the Debate 
which took place the other day. He 
must confine himself to the Question of 
Privilege.” 


*Mr. J. LOWTHER: I will confine my- 
self to the Questions on the Paper, bear- 
ing as they do upon another case, that 
of Lord Buckinghamshire, which I will 
not specifically refer to in detail 


2K 
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because it was mentioned the 
other night. I can only say that 


the right honourable Gentleman was 
entirely wrong this afternoon in 
saying that the Order is generally 
observed by Peers. The facts show that 
not only the eminent Peers to whom 
reference has been made, but Peers hold- 
ing a very prominent position, likewise 
disobey this Resolution. I am reminded 
by one Question on the Paper that the 
noble Duke referred to was, whilst we 


were considering this Question, pro- 
posing the Address in reply’ to 
Her Majesty’s most gracious Speech 


from the Throne in another place, and 
the other Peer whose case was referred 
to occupies, and has occupied, a very 
important position in the public life of 
this country, both as a Minister of the 
Crown and as holding an important post 
under the Crown in one of the principal 
Colonies in the Empire. Sir, the ques- 
‘tion we have to decide is, not whether 
the House has been acting wisely or 
foolishly in passing annually this 
Resolution, but what is the inter- 
pretation we place upon this Reso- 
lution, and what reasonable _ inter- 
pretation can be placed on _ the 
language in which it is couched. I think 
we have a right to know whether the 
House intends to act up to this Resolu- 
tion, or whether it intends to proclaim 
to all whom it may concern that black 
means white, and that the language of 
the Resolution is not to be construed 
in the ordinary and natural sense. I 
desire, Sir, to consult the House gene- 
rally as to the precise course that 
should be pursued. When attention was 
called to the case of Lord Rosebery, some 
five years ago, a resolution was sub- 
mitted to the effect that, in the opinion 
of this House, a breach of its privileges 
had been committed. Now, Sir, I do 
not think we have sufficient informa- 
tion, especially after what has fallen 
from the First Lord of the Treasury, to 
commit ourselves to that assertion. I 
would rather suggest that we should fol- 
low other precedents, which are, per- 
haps, more convenient, viz., to refer 
the question of the alleged breach of 
this Order to a Select Committee. There 
is a Committee, which this House 
annually sets up pro formd, called the 
Committee of Privileges. I believe 
that that Committee has never actually 
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it was, I believe, revived pro formé on 
the opening day of this Session; but 
for practical purposes it does not exist, 
When the House has found itself con- 
fronted with questions of this kind it 
has been it practice on several occasions 
to appoint a Select Committee specially 
to consider the subjects, and that is the 
course which I venture to suggest to the 
House at this time. If that be the view 
taken, I will propose: ; 
“That it having been represented to this 
House that the Duke of Bedford and Earl Car- 
rington—two Lords of Parliament—did sever. 
ally, on 10th February last, infringe the liber- 
ties and privileges of this House by concerning 
themselves in the election of Members of the 
Commons, it is ordered that these matters be 
referred to a Select Committee.” 

That is the course which was taken, 
though the circumstances were not quite 
the same, by Sir Staffcrd Northcote in 
1879, and it relieves the House from 
undertaking to judge, upon the insuf- 
ficient information now before it, 
whether the acts alleged did or did not 
constitute a breach of its liberties and 
privileges. I will relieve the House 
from the necessity of going further into 
the subject at the present moment, by 
formally moving the resolution. 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON (Cumberland, 


Cockermouth) formally seconded the 
Motion. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, Man- 
chester, E.): I do not advise the 
House to concur in the suggestion 


of my right honourable Friend, for I 
think the course he proposes would 
really lead to no practical result, and 
would be of no value whatever. The 
Committee would either report that 
technical breach of the Standing Order 
had been committed, or that it had not 
been committed. If they reported that 
it had not been committed, it is evident 
that no action on the part of this House 
could even be suggested. If they re 
ported that it had been committed, it 
is equally clear that this House has no 
power of enforcing the Standing Order, 
or taking any action against either the 
Duke of Bedford or Lord Carrington. 
In fact, I think it was the main conten- 
tion of my right honourable Friend when 
he called the attention of this House to 
this subject, at an earlier stage of our 
proceedings, that this House was power- 





acted as a corporate body since 1833 ; 
Mr. J. Lowther. 


less to apply any remedy if the Stand- 
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ing Order was infringed. Well, Sir, if 
it be not in the power of this House to 
take any overt action, even if the Stand- 
ing Order has been broken, what is the 
object of having the inquiry that my 
right honourable Friend desires? It 
may be that the object of my right hon- 
ourable Friend is not to take action 
against those two Members of the other 
House, but to lay the foundation for 
some future Motion in a future Session 
on the lines of the Motion the House 
has already rejected on the first day of 
the present Session. But in that case, 
Sir, we ought to inquire not into the 
action of these two noble Lords, but 
into the propriety or impropriety of 





maintaining the Standing Order. I 
should certainly not advise that 
course ; but that is not’ the 
question before the House. _ If 
the House were to accede to the 


Motion it would not, I conceive, be in 
the power of the Committee of Privi- 
leges to give any advice to the House 
involving the Question of maintaining, 
year after year, Session after Session, 
the Sessional Order which we have 
already discussed within the last fort- 
night. Under these circumstances, Sir, if 
I am right—as | think I am—in saying 
that the sole subject of the inquiry, on 
the part of the Committee, would be as 
to whether a technical breach of this 
Order had, or had not, been committed 
by the noble Lords, we should be ask- 
ing a certain number of our Members 
to go through «a perfectly empty and 
vain task, which would lead to no prac- 








AY. 


Allan, William (Gateshead) | Daly, James 
Allen, W. Newc. under Lyme) Davitt, Michael 
Allison, Robert Andrew Dilke, Rt. Hon. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis | Dillon, John 
Atheriey-Jones, x 
Austin, Sir John (Yorkshire) | Doogan, P. C. 
Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) 
Baker, Sir John 

Barlow, John Emmott 
Bartley, ( seorge C. T. 
Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) | 
Billson, Alfred 

Blake, Edward 

Boulnois, Edmund 

Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson | Gibney, James 
Buxton, Sydney Charles | Gilhooly, James 
Carew, James Laurence | Goddard, Daniel 
Channing, Francis Allston Gold, Charles 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Colv ile, John Harwood, "George 
Condon, Thomas Joseph 





| Ffrench, Peter 
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| Donelan, Captain A. 
| Duckworth, James 

| | Duncombe, Hon. 
| Dunn, Sir William 

Ellis, John Edward (Notts.) 
Fenwick, Charles 


| Flynn, James Christopher 


| Hammond, John (Carlow) 


Hayden, John Patrick 
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tical result whatever. The value of the 
Standing Order, if it has any value, as 
I think it has, does not depend on our 
power of enforcing it, because we have 
no power of enforcing it. By common 
admission we have no power, and it 
never has been enforced in any case 


mentioned by my right honourable 
Friend 


of Privilege. 





Mr. J. LOWTHER: The Bishop of 
Carlisle, in 1710, came to the Bar. 


Tue FIRST LORD oF tHe TREA- 
SURY: If he came to the Bar he cer- 
tainly came of his own good pleasure. 
This House would have no power to 
compel a Member of the other House 
to come to the Bar. In these circum- 
stances, it appears to me that this 
House would only put itself in a false 
position if it committed itself to make 
an inquiry which, in any event, can 
lead to no useful result. We shall be 
no further advanced either in dealing 
with the two noble Lords in question, 
or with the general principle of the 
Resolution, than we are at the present 
time. As we have a sufficient number 
of really important inquiries demanding 
the attention of this House, I see no 
object in entering upon the perfectly 
vain and frivolous inquiry which my 
honourable Friend desires. 


Question put. ° 


The House divided :—Ayes, 
Noes, 230.—{ Division List No. 7.) 


119; 


ES. 


| Healy, Maurice (Cork) 

| Healv. Timothy M. (N. Louth) 
Hedderwick, Thomas Chas. H. 
Hemphill, Rt. Hn. Charles H. 
Hogan, James Francis 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 
Jacoby, James Alfred 

Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 
Jordan, Jeremiah 

Kilbride, Denis 

| Kinloch, Sir J. George Smyth 
Labouchere, Henry 


Sir Charles 


Hubert V. 








| Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) | Lambert, George 


| Langley, Batty 
| Leese, Sir Jos. F. (Accrington) 
| Leng, Sir John 
| Lewis, John Herbert 
| Lloyd-George, David 
| Logan, John William 
| Macaleese, Daniel 


Ford 


Cozens-Hardy, Herbert Hardy | Hayne, Rt. Hn. Charles Seale- | MacNeill, John Gordon Swift 
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Strachey, Edward 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal, W.) 
Thomas, Abel (Carmarthen, E.) 
Thomas, David Alf‘d (Merthyr) 
Tully, Jasper 

Wallace, Robert (Edinburgh) 
Wayman, Thomas 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Weir, James Galloway 
Williams,John Carvell (Notts: 
Wilson, Henry J.(Yorks,W.R.) 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Woods, Samuel 

Young, Samuel (Cavan, E.) 
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M‘Ghee, Richard 
M‘Laren, Charles Benjamin 
Maden, John Henry 
Mandeville, J. Francis 
Maple, Sir John Blundell 
Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand 
Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 
Morris, Samuel 
Morton, E. J. C. (Devonport) 
Moss, Samuel 
Murnaghan, George 
Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O’Connor, James(Wicklow, W.) 
O’Keeffe, Francis Arthur | 
* Paulton, James Mellor 
Pease, Joseph A. (Northumb.) 
Perks, Robert William 
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Philipps, John Wynford | 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 

| Pinkerton, John 

| Pirie, Duncan V. 

| Power, Patrick Joseph 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
Reckitt, Harold James 
Redmond, John E. (Waterford) 
Richardson, J. (Durham) 
Rickett, J. Compton 
Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 
| Roche, John (East Galway) 
Samuel, J. (Stockton on Tees) 
| Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Shee, James John 

Sheehy, David 

Smith, Samuel (Flint) 
Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. | 
| Stevenson, Francis S. { 





TELLERS FOR THE AYEsS— 
Mr. James Lowther and Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson. 


NOES. 


Acland-Hood, Capt. Sir A. F. | Davies, M. Vaughan-(Cardigan)| Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 
Archdale, Edward Mervyn | Denny, Colonel | Hutchinson, Capt. G.W. Grice- 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh 0. | Dickson-Poynder, Sir John p.| Hutton, John (Yorks, N.R.) 
Arrol, Sir William | Doughty, George | Jessel, Capt. Herbert Merton 
Asher, Alexander | Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers-| Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John | Drage, Geoffrey Johnstone, Heywood (Sussex) 
Bagot, Capt. Josceline FitzRoy| Dyke, Rt. Hn. Sir William H. | Joicey, Sir James 

Balcarres, Lord | Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton} Jones, David Brynmor (Sw‘sea) 
Balfour, Rt.Hn.A.J. (Manch’r) | Ellis, Thos. E. (Merionethsh.)} Kay-Shuttleworth,RtHn Sir U. 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. G.W. (Leeds)| Engledew, Charles John | Kemp, Gorge 

Banbury, Frederick George | Fardell, Sir T. George | Kenyon, James 

Barnes, Frederic Gorell | Farquharson, Dr. Robert | King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Barry, RtH.A.H.Smith-(Hnts) | Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) | Knowles, Lees 

Barry, Sir Francis T.(Windsor) | Fergusson, Rt H.Sir J.(Manc’r)| Lafone, Alfred 

Barton, Dunbar Plunket | Field, Admiral (Mastbourne) | Laurie, Lieut.-General 

Beach, Rt. Hn.SirM.H.(Bristol) | Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne| Lawrence, Sir E. D. (Corn.) 
Beckett, Ernest William | Fisher, William Hayes | Lawson, John Grant (Yorks.) 
Bethell, Commander | Fison, Frederick William | Llewellyn, Evan H. (Somerset) 
Biddulph, Michael | Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmund | Llewelyn, Sir Dillwyn-(Sw’sea) 
Bigwood, James Folkestone, Viscount | Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Blakiston-Houston, John | Forster, Henry William | Long, Col. C. W. (Evesham) 
Blundell, Colonel Henry | Fowler, Rt. Hn. Sir Henry | Long, Rt Hn Walter (Liv’pool 





Bonsor, Henry Cosmo Orme | Gibbons, J. Lloyd 
Bowles, T. Gibson (King’s L.)| Gilliat, John Saunders 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John} Godson, Sir Augustus Fred’k| 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James | Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn | Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Burt, Thomas | Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John E. | 
Caldwell, James |Goschen, Rt Hn G.J. (St Geo.’s 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. | Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Carlile, William Walter Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) | Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Cawley, Frederick Gretton, John 

Cecil, Evelyn (Hertford, East); Greville, Hon. Ronald 

Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich)| Grey, Sir Edward (Berwick) 
Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. | Gull, Sir Cameron 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hn. J. (Bir.)! Hall, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry | Halsey, Thomas Frederick 
Charrington, Spencer | Hamilton, Rt.Hn. Lord George 
Chelsea, Viscount Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robert W. | 
Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. E.| Hanson, Sir Reginald 
Coddington, Sir William | Hardy, Laurence 
Coghill, Douglas Harry | Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Cohen, Benjamin, Louis | Heath, James 

Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse | Helder, Augustus 

Colston, Chas. E. H. Athole| Hill, Rt.Hn.A.Staveley(Staffs) 
Courtney, Rt. Hn. Leonard H.! Hoare, E. Brodie (Hampstead) 
Crombie, John William | Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Cruddas, William Donaldson | Holland, Hon. Lionel Raleigh 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry | Hornby, Sir William Henry 
Curzon, Viscount Howard, Joseph 

Dalbiac, Colonel Philip Hugh| Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles | Hughes, Colonel Edwin 








Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 


| Lowe, Francis William 


Lowles, John 


| Loyd, Archie Kirkman 


Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclure, Sir John William 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
M‘Arthur, William (Cornwall) 


| M‘Calmont, H. L. B. (Cambs.} 


M‘Calmont, Col. J.(Antrim, E.) 
M‘Killop, James 

Mappin, Sir Frederick Thorpe 
Mellor, Rt. Hn. J. W. (Yorks.} 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Milbank, Sir Powlett C. John 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
Monk, Charles James 

More, Robert Jasper 


| Morgan, J.Lloyd (Carmarthen) 


Morrell, George Herbert 
Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) 
Mount, William George 
Murray, Rt. Hon A. G. (Bute) 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Myers, William Henry 
Newdigate, Francis Alexander 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 

O’Neill, Hon. Robert Torrens 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
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Parkes, Ebenezer 

Pease, Herb. Pike (Darlington) 
Pender, Sir James 

Penn, John 

Pilkington, Richard 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Plunkett, Rt.H.Horace Curzon 
Purvis, Robert 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Reid, Sir Robert Threshie 
tentoul, James Alexander 
tidley, Rt.Hn.Sir Matthew W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn. C. Thomson 
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Shaw-Stewart, M.H. (Renfrew)! Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Simeon, Sir Barrington | Valentia, Viscount 

Sinclair, Capt. J. (Forfarshire)| Walton, J. Lawson (Leeds, 8.) 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) | Ward, Hon. Robert A. (Crewe) 
Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch)| Warde, Lt.-Col. C. E. (Kent) 
Smith, James Parker (Lanarks); Warr, Augustus Frederick 
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Souttar, Robinson 
Spencer, Ernest 
Spicer, Albert 


Smith, Hn. W. F. D. (Strand) | Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 


| Webster, Sir R.E.(I. of Wight) 
| Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 
| Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 


Stanley, Hn. Arthur (Ormskirk); Whiteley, George (Stockport) 
Stanley, Edward J. (Somerset)! Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Stanley, Henry M. (Lambeth)| Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 


toberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Rothschild, Hon. Lionel Walter 


Round, James | 


Russell, Gen. F.S.(Cheltenham) | Stock, James Henry 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 
Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier, Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester), Younger, William 


Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Samuel, Harry 8. (Limehouse) 
saunderson, Rt. Hn. Col. E. J. 
Savory, Sir Joseph 





Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stewart, Sir M. 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir John M.| Wodehouse, Rt. Hn. E.R.(Bath) 


| Williams, Jos. Powell (Birm.) 
J. M'Taggart-| Wilson, John (Falkirk) 


| Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 
| Wortley, Rt .Hn. C. B. Stuart- 
Wyndham, George 


Scott, Chas. Prestwich (Leigh) | Talbot, Rt. Hn.J.G. (Oxf. Univ.) 


Seely, Charles Hilton 
Seton-Karr, Henry 


ASH WEDNESDAY SITTING. | 


Motion made, and Question proposed— | 


“ That the House do meet to-morrow at Two 


of the clock.”—(7he First Lord of the 
Treasury.) 

Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL (Donegal, | 
$.): I oppose this Motion. I oppose | 


it because I want to be politically con- 
sistent, and I could wish that honour- 
able Gentlemen on both sides would fol- 
low so good an example. I understand | 
the right honourable Gentleman’s sole 
intention in moving this Resolution is | 
that honourable Members may go to} 
church between the hours of 12 and 2. | 
We should do nothing of the kind. | 
Those of us who want to go to church | 
can, as honourable Gentlemen know, | 
go at 8 o’clock in the morning; and, if | 
hondurable Members desire to go at! 
12, they can do so, if they will allow | 
those of us who remain to conduct the | 
business of the country. The Order is 
a sanctimonious sham, and does not | 
appeal to anybody. I have made aj} 
study of the right honourable Gentle- | 
man the Leader of the House. On/! 
Friday night the right honourable | 
Gentleman began the preliminary stage | 
of the Closure, and in his most delight- | 
ful manner expressed the hope that we | 


| Thomas, A. (Glamorgan, E.) 
" Thorburn, Walter 
Sharpe, William Edward T. | Thornton, Percy M. 


| TELLERS FOR THE NoKs— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


should defer all controversial matters 
to a later stage of the Session. But 
why should he take from us two pre- 


| cious hours of the time of this country 
| that we are willing to give? 


Every- 


| body knows that the Gentlemen who 


take either the Established Church side 


| or the Catholic side go to church early 


in the morning, and not in the after- 
noon, and, therefore, the right honour- 
able Gentleman is not in the slightest 
degree destroying the pious associations 
of the day. I am sure the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman would be the last 
man in the world to advertise piety at 
such a cheap cost. For these reasons 
I oppose the Motion, and I will go to 
a Division if I am the only man to take 
this particular course. I feel very 
strongly on the subject, and next year, 
if I am spared, I will, following my 
right honourable Friend’s example, move 
the appointment of a Select Committee 

inquire whether any honourable 
Gentleman does go to chyrch between 
the hours of 12 and 2 on Ash Wednes- 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 
Noes, 142.—(Division List ,No. 8.) 


213 ; 


AYES. 


Acland-Hood, Capt. Sir A. F.; Atkinson, Rt. Hon John 


| Banbury, Frderick George 


Ambrose, William (Middlesex'| Austin, Sir John (Yorkshire)! Barnes, Frederic Gorell 





Archdale, Edward Mervyn 
Arnold-r orster, Hugh O. 
Arrol, Sir William 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 


Bagot,Capt. Joseceline FitzRoy 


Balearres, Lord 


Barry, RtHnA H.Smith-(Hunts 
Barry, Sir F. T. (Windsor) 


Balfour, Rt.Hn.A.J. (Manch’r) | Bartley, George C. T. 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. G.W. (Leeds)| Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
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Beach, RtHn.Sir M.H.(Bristol) | Healy, Maurice (Cork) 
Beckett, Ernest William | Healy, Timothy M. (N. Louth) 
Bethell, Commander | Heath, James | 
Biddulph, Michael | Helder, Augustus | 
Bigwood, James | Hill, Rt.Hn. A. Staveley(Staffs | 
Blakiston-Houston, John | Hill, Sir Edw. Stock (Bristol) | 
Blundell, Colonel Henry | Hoare, EK. Brodie (Hampstead) 
Bonsor, Henry Cosmo Orme | Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Boulnois, Edmund ‘Holland, Hon. Lionel Raleigh | 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John | Hornby, Sir William Henry 
Carlile, William Walter | Howard, Joseph 

Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.)| Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 

Cecil, Evelyn (Hertford, E.) | Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) | Hughes, Colonel Edwin 
Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. | Hutchinson,Capt.G . W. Grice- | 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hn. J. (Bir.)| Hutton, John (Yorks, N.R.)| 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry | Jessel, Capt. Herbert Merton} 
Charrington, Spencer | Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Chelsea, Viscount Johnstone, Heywood (Sussex) | 
Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. E.| Kemp, George | 
Coddington, Sir William | Kenyon, James 
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Penn, John 

Pilkington, Richard 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Plunkett, Rt Hon. Horace C, 
Power, Patrick Joseph 
Purvis, Robert 

Rentoul, James Alexander 


| Ridley, RtHn Sir Matthew W.) 


Ritchie, Rt. Hon. Chas. T. 
Rothschild, Hon. Lionel Walter 
Round, James 

Russell, Gen. F. 8S. (Chelten’m) 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Samuel, Harry S. (Limehouse) 
Saunderson, Rt. Hn. Col. F. J.. 
Savery, Sir Joseph y 
Seely, Charles Hilton 
Seton-Karr, Henry 

Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Shaw-Stewart, M.H. (Renfrew) 


| Simeon, Sir Barrington 





Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Yolston, Chas. E. H. Athole 
Cruddas, William Donaldson 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry 

Curzon, Viscount 

Dalbiac, Colonel Philip Hugh 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Denny, Colonel 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. 
Doughty, George 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Drage, Geoffrey 

Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Dyke, Rt. Hn. Sir William H. 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Fardell, Sir T. George 


Fergusson,RtHn.Sir J. (Manc’r| Macartney, W. G. Ellison 


Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) 


Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne| Maclure, Sir John William 


Fisher, William Hayes 
ison, Frederick William 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forster, Henry William 
Gibbons, J. Lloyd 
Gilliat, John Saunders 


Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Smith, James P. (Lanarks.) 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Spencer, Ernest 

Stanley, Hon, :A. (Ormskirk) 


King, Sir Henry Seymour 
| Knowles, Lees 
| Lafone, Alfred 
| Laurie, Lieut.-General 
| Lawrence,Sir E.Durning-(Corn 
| Lawson, John Grant (Yorks.) | 
Llewellyn, Evan H. (Somerset) | Stanley, Edw. James (Somerset 
| Llewelyn, Sir Dillwyn-(Sw’sea) | Stanley, Henry M. (Lambeth) 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine | Stanley, Lord (Lancs) 

Long, Col. C. W. (Evesham) | Stewart,SirMark J. M'Taggart 
| Long, Rt. Hn. W. (Liverpool) | Stirling-Maxwell, Sir John M. 
| sopes, Henry Yarde Buller | Stock, James Henry 
| Lowe, Francis William | Stone, Sir Benjamin 
| Lowles, John | Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
| Lowther, Rt. Hon. J. (Kent) | Sturt, Hon. Humphrey Napier 
| Loyd, Archie Kirkman | Sullivan. T. D. (Donegal,W.) 
| Lucas-Shadwell, William Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Macaleese, Daniel Talbot, Rt.Hn.J.G.(Ox. Univ.) 
| Thorburn, Walter 
| Thornton, Percy M. 
| Tritton, Chares Ernest 
| M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool | Valentia, Viscount 
| M‘Calmont, H. L. B. (Cambs.)| Wanklyn, James Leslie 
| M‘Calmont, Col. J. (Antrim,E.)| Ward, Hn. Robert A. (Crewe) 
|M‘Killop, James Warde, Lieut.-Col.C.E. (Kent) 
|Ma le, Sir John Blundell | Warr, Augustus Frederick 
| Mellor, Rt. Hn. J. W. (Yorks.)| Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 


|Macdona, John Cumming 


Godson, Sir Augustus Fredr’k | Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M.| Webster, Sir R.E.(I. of Wight) 


Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt Hon. Sir John E. 


| Milbank, Sir Powlett C. John | Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 
Monckton, Edward Philip | Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 
|Monk, Charles James | Whiteley, George (Stockport) 





Goschen,RtHnG.J.(StGeorge’s| Moon, Edward Robert Pacy | Whitmore, Charles Algernon 


Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Gretton, John 

Greville, Hon. -Ronald 

Gull, Sir Cameron 

Hall, Rt. Hon Sir Charles 
Halsey, Thomas Frederick 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G. 
Hammond, John (Carlow) 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robert W. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 
Hardy, Laurenee 

Hare, Thomas Leigh 


Allan, William (Gateshead) 


Allen, W. (Newc*under-Lyme) 


Allison, Robert Andrew 
Ambrose, Robert (Mayo, W.) 
Asher, Alexander 


| Atherley-Jones, L. 
| Baker, Sir John 

| Barlow, John Emmott 

| Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) 


foe Robert Jasper Williams, Jos. Powell (Birm.) 
Morrell, George Herbert |Wilson, J.W.(Worcestersh. N.) 
Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) | Wodehouse, Rt. H. E.R.(Bath) 
Mount, William George | Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 

| Murray, Rt. Hon. A. G. (Bute) | Wortley, Rt. Hn. C.B. Stuart- 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) | Wyndham, George 

Myers, William Henry | Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 
Newdigate, Francis 'Alexander| Younger, William 

Nicol, Donald, Ninian 

O’Neill, Hon. Robert Torrens|TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay Sir William Walrond and 
| Parkes, Ebenezer Mr. Anstruther. 

| Pease, Herbert P. (Darlington) 
| Pender, Sir James 
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| Billson, Alfred 

| Blake, Edward 

| Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson. 

| Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Burt, Thomas 


Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) 
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Buxton, Sydney, Charles | Hemphill, Rt. Hn. Charles H.| Pinkerton, John 

Caldwell, James | Hogan, James Francis Pirie, Duncan V. 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. | Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. | Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
Carew, James Laurence | Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) Reckitt, Harold James 
Causton, Richard Knight Jacoby, James Alfred Redmond, J. E. (Waterford) 
Cawley, Frederick | Joicey, Sir James Reid, Sir Robert Threshie 
Channing, Francis Allston | Jones, Dd. Brynmor (Sw’sea)| Richardson, J. (Durham) 
Clough, Walter Owen | Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Colville, John Jordan, Jeremiah Roberts, John H. (Denhighs.) 
Condon, Thomas Joseph Kay-Shuttleworth, Rt.H.SirU.| Roche, John (East Galway) 
Courtney, Rt. Hn. Leonard H. | Kearley, Hudson E. Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Cozens-Hardy, Herbert Hardy | Kinloch, Sir John Geo. Smyth| Schwann, Charles E. 

Crombie, John William | Lambert, George Scott, Chas. Prestwich (Leigh) 
Daly, James | Langley, Batty Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Davies, M. Vaughan (Cardigan) | Lawson, Sir Wilf. (Cumb’land)| Shee, James John 

Davitt, Michael | Leese, Sir Jos. F. (Accrington) | Sheehy, David 

Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles | Leng, Sir John Sinclair, Capt. J. (Forfarshire) 
Dillon, John Lewis, John Herbert Souttar, Robinson 

Donelan, Captain A. | Lloyd-George, David Spicer, Albert 

Doogan, P. C. | Logan, John William Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 
Duckworth, James |M‘Arthur, William (Cornwall) Stevenson, Francis 8. 

Dunn, Sir William | M‘Ghee, Richard | Strachey, Edward 

Ellis, John Edward (Notts.) | M‘Laren, Charles Benjamin | Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Ellis, Thos. Ed. (Merionethsh.) | Maddison, Fred. | Tennant, Harold John 
Engledew, Charles John | Maden, John Henry | Thomas, Abel (Carmarthen,E.) 
Evans, Sir F. H. (South’ton)| Mandeville, J. Francis | Thomas, Alf. (Glamorgan, E.) 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert Mappin, Sir Frederick Thorpe| Thomas, Dd. Alfred (Merthyr) 
Fenwick, Charles Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand | Tully, Jasper 


Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) Morgan, J. Ll. (Carmarthen), Wallace, Robert (Edinburzh) 
Ffrench, Peter | Morley, Charles (Breconshire) | Walton, J. Lawson (Leeds, 8.) 
Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmund | Morris, Samuel Wayman, Thomas 

Flynn, James Christopher Morton, Ed. J. C. (Devonport) | Wedderburn, Sir William 
Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) | Moss, Samuel | Weir, James Galloway 


Fowler, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry | Murnaghan, George | Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Gibney, James | Norton, Capt. Cecil William | Williams, J. Carvell (Notts.) 
Gilhooly, James | Nussey, Thomas Willans | Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Goddard, Daniel Ford | O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) | Wilson, John (Govan) 

Gold, Charles |O’Connor, Jas. (Wicklow, W.) | Woods, Samuel 

Grey, Sir Edward (Berwick) | O’Keeffe, Francis Arthur | Young, Samuel (Cavan, East) 
Haldane, Richard Burdon | Paulton, James Mellor { 

Harwood, George Jease, Joseph A. (Northumb.) TeLteERs FoR THE Nors— 
Hayden, John Patrick | Perks, Robert William | Mr. MacNeill and Mr. Kil- 
Hayne, Rt. Hn. Charles Seale- | Philipps, John Wynford | bride. 


Hedderwick, Thos. Chas. H. | Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
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NEW BILLS. ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
. : : ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
The following Bills were brought in| y,ajEsry’s MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
and read a first time :— 


Sixty Day. 
Sir R. REID: Bill to amend the 


Public Libraries (Scotland) Acts. Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Coroner HUGHES: Bill to amend | Debate on Main Question [7th February], 
the Metropolitan Officers’ Super- | “ That an humble Address be presented 
annuation Act, 1866. to Her Majesty, as followeth :— 
Mr. H. SAMUEL: Bill to amend. the Mest Cvaci s = 
Metropolis Water Act, 1871, and], ~°* “rTectous Sovereign,— 
to make further provision for the : ef ype sg gb ee ae a 
: al subjects, the Commons o e Unite 
mae 7 er Mlanhen 3 Great Britain and Ireland, in 


Parliament assembled, beg leave to offer our 
GeneraL LAURIE: Bill to enable! humble thanks to Your Majesty for the 


Gracious Speech which Your Majesty has 
_— — to become Free- addressed tb both Houses of Pustlement : 4 
: —(Captain Bagot.) 
Mr. BRYN ROBERTS: Bill to amend ‘ 
the Summary Jurisdiction Act,| Main Question again proposed. De- 
1879. bate resumed. 
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Address in 
HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS OF 
SCOTLAND. 
Another Amendment proposed, at the 
end of the Question, to add the words,— 


887 


“ And we humbly express our regret that, 
although the Commissioners appointed by your 
Majesty in 1892 to inquire into the Land Ques- 
tion in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland 
have reported that 1,782,785 acres of land now 
occupied as deer forests, grouse moors, etc., 
might be cultivated to profit, or otherwise ad- 
vantageously occupied by crofters or small 
tenants, there is no indication in your Ma- 
jesty’s Speech that arrangements will be made 
for acquiring some portion of this land, so that 
the crofters, cottars, and fishermen may be 
able to live under more favourable conditions 
than those under which many of them now 
exist ; and that there is no indication that the 
benefit of the Crofters Act, 1886, will be ex- 
tended to all crofter tenants holding under 
lease at the time of the passing of that Act.”— 
(Mr. Weir.) 


*Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
make no apology for moving this Amend- 
ment to the Address of Our Most Gra- 
cious Majesty, because the grievances 
which it is sought to relieve by this 
Amendment are grievances of many 
years’ standing. In 1883 a Royal 
Commission was appointed to inquire into 
these grievances, and I should like to 
call the attention of the House to the 
words which Sir George Trevelyan, on 
8th March 1886, used in this House— 


“T begin by referring to the fact that there 
are 2,000,000 acres of land not grazed on 
now, because they have been converted into 
deer forests, and, in addition, enormous 
tracts of covntry have been given up to 
sLootings which were formerly used as graz- 
ing ground. I am sure that my honourable 
Friend the Member for Falkirk Burghs is 
not aw:re of the encrmous rental of these 
deer forests and shootings. It is only 16 
years ago that the rental of the shooting 
in Scotland was £73,000 a year. I would 
rather take a later date. In the year 1877 
the rental of the deer forests and shootings 
was £233,000, while in the last eight years it 
has increased to £363,009.” . 


And since then it has probably increased 
to half a million sterling. Most of the 
land which is used for deer is also suit- 
able for cultivation, and I say that it is a 
shame that the Government should allow 
the people of the country to be driven 
out of it in order that deer may live, and 
that the landlords may get great rents 
from sportsmen who are only at their 
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shootings a few weeks during the year. 
Then he further says— 


“ My honourable Friend the Member for Fal- 
kirk Burghs talks of the extreme injustice to 
the landlords of one clause in regard to com- 
pensation for improvements. He says, ‘Can 
anything be more contrary to justice and com- 
mon sense than giving a man compensation for 
a house which he has built, and which perhaps 
the owner would not care to have? I say, 
what could be more contrary to justice and 
common sense than pulling down a house which 
a man has built at his own expense and with 
his own labour, without his landlord having 
forbidden him to do so, and without giving him 
a penny of compensation. It has been fre- 
quently the case in making clearances for deer 
forests, and still more frequently for making 
clearances for sheep walks, that a man who 
has built a house and cultivated the ground 
round him has had to see that ground laid 
waste and his house pulled down without a 
penny of compensation for his labour and ex- 
penditure. The honourable Member for Wig- 
tonshire followed with a speech, in which he 
set on foot a class of criticism that has been 
mainly followed from the opposite Benches. 
The honourable Member said the Commis- 
sioners had made five or six different repre- 
sentations with regard to the measures which 
ought to be taken with regard to the crofter dis- 
tricts, and that of these we had taken only one, 
and that was the one that referred to land. Now, 
Sir, in the first place, I maintain that that was 
the recommendation of recommendations. It 
was, I fancy—and the honourable Member for 
Wigtonshire will not deny it—in reference to 
the land that the agitation began which caused 
the Commission to be sent to the Highlands. 
What are the words of the Commissioners? They 
say, ‘The principal matter of dissatisfaction in 
connection with the occupancy of the land urged 
on our notice in almost every district with the 
utmost vehemence, and with the greatest con- 
sensus of authority, is the restriction of the area 
of holdings.’ That is the main question that 
the crofters have in mind. There their dis- 
content began, and until the grievance is reme- 
died it will not cease.” 





Well, Sir, I read this to show that the 
grievance is not a grievance of yesterday 
—it is a grievance of very old standing. 
I am not going to take up the time and 
weary the patience of the House by 4 
description of the clan system under 
which the crofter formally held his land. 
But I say that the Highland people are 
entitled to come to this House and, 
through their representatives, ask the 
Government. to give their attention to 
the report of the Royal Commission ap- 
pointed in 1892 to consider this matter. 
The neglect of the Government to extend 
the benefits of the Crofters Act to small 
tenants holding under lease enables land- 
lords to continue carrying out evictions. 
Crofters who were leaseholders at the 
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time of the passing of the Crofters Act 
are being driven off the land, while 


deer forests continue to increase in 
area. Depopulation is going on to an 


alarming extent. In 1851 the popula- 
tion of Argyleshire was 96,824, whilst in 
1x01 it was only 75,945, showing a dimi: 
nution in the population of 20,879 in 40 
vears. In Inverness the population in 
1X51 was 98,417, and in the year 1891 
it was 88,362, showing a diminution of 
10,055. This is making no allowance 
for the normal increase during that 
period. With that decrease in popula- 
tion, one would have thought that the 
Poor-rate would also have diminished, 
hut, on the contrary, it is all the other 
way. The Poorsrate has gone up alarm- 
ingly ; in fact, it is more than double. 
In 1852 the Poor-rate in six crofting 
counties was £46,565, whilst in I¢92 it 
was £94,697. In 40 years the popuia- 
tion in six crofting counties has decreased 
by 37,064. In 1851 it was 397,372, and 
un 1891 only 360,308. There is an erro- 
cous impression in the minds of som: 
uembers of this House that there is no 
and in the Highlands fit for men to 
utivate, but the Royal Commission 
hich sat in 1892, and reported to this 
suse in 1895, a Commission composed 
of Liberal and Conservative Members of 
this House, and a few outside 
Gentlemen, who sat as experts, 
divided the land into three classes. They 
pointed out that 1,782,785 acres of Jand 
were suitable for the wants of the people 
—TI hope the Lord Advocate will take 
note of this, and not as he did two years 
avo, inform me that my figures are erro- 

My figures are accurate. The 
Royal Commission divided the land into 
three classes: they pointed out that 
were 794,750 acres suitable for 
new holdings, 439,188 acres suitable for 
t! existing holdings, 
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the extension of 
and 548,847 acres suitable for moderate- 
sized farms. We are told time after 
time that there is no land fit for the 
people, that the land which is used for 
the deer forests is not suitable for graz- 
ing or arable purposes. It is the fact that 
this land is available, and it ought to be 
disposed of as the needs of the people 
require, and not kept for sportsmen, in 
order that landlords may get enormous 
rents. We are told that it is an 
advantage to the country that these 
lands should be turned into deer 
furests because they attract wealthy 
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people to the Highlands. This may be 


advantageous to the railway companies, 
hotelkeepers and gillies. The landlord 
does not spend his money in the High- 
lands. Not at all; he spends it 
in London, Paris, and Monte Carlo. 
It is not expended among the 
Highland people, and to say that the 
great rents which go into his pocket are 
a benefit to the country is a pure delu- 
sion. My complaint is, that although 
these facts came to the knowledge of the 
Government in 1892, no step has been 
taken by the Government to remeay this 
state of things. Sir George Trevelzan 
brought in a Bill, on the 22nd of April, 
1895, which would have placed half a 
million acres of this land in the lands 
of the people ; but that Bill was opposed 
by the right honourable Gentleman the 
Leader of the House, who was then in 
Opposition. I wish the right honour- 
able Gentleman was in his place. He 
claims to be a Highlander, and at one 
time owned a large Highland estate. 
When the Bill was under discussion I 


intimated that if it were allowed 
to go through its second reading, 
I would go into the Lobby with 


him and endeavour, to the best of my 
ability, to assist him in making it a 
better Bill, but he opposed it because 
it was not generous enough, and did not 
go sufficiently far. When the right 
honourable Gentleman came into power 
with a magnificent majority behind him 
we did hope, and had a right to 
expect, that he would do something for 
these people, but, in spite of his criti- 
cisms, and in spite of the appeals which 
we have made for help in this direction, 
little or nothing has been done. I hone 
the right honourable Gentleman the 
Lord Advocate will give us some promise 
to-day that something will now be done. 
We shall probably be told that something 
has been done by the Congested Districts 
Board. The right honourable Gentleman 
the Leader of the House complained when 
the honourable Member for Cuviihness 
moved an Amendment last year. He 
said that they had given large suis of 
money under the Congested Districts 
Act; but this was not so. This Con- 
gested Districts Act placed £15,000 at 
the disposal of the Congested Districts 
Board. The right honourable Gentleman 
promised us £35,000, but later on told 
the House that the annual grant of 
£20,000 under the Highlands and Islands 


[Sixth Day. 
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Public Works Act, 1891, would be discon- 
tinued. Now, I think this is simply 
trying to throw dust in our eyes. Let us 
see what was done with the £15,000 that 
was granted to the Congested Districts 
Board. It is stated that the Congested 
Districts Boards may accept gifts 
of land. I know of none which 
are likely to be made. That 
Board has been in existence since 1897, 
but I have never been able to obtain any 
information with regard to the work it 
has done. The right honourable Gentle- 
man will probably tell us that the re- 
port is contained in the Library of the 
House. I inquired for it last night, 
and found it there in dummy. All that 
has been done, so far as I can learn, is 
that a few rams have been bought. I 
do not know whether any young 
cockerels have been obtained in order to 
improve the breed of fowls. Since 
the Ist August 1897, this Board 
has been in existence, and practically 
nothing has been done. I believe 
some land has been secured, but only a 
very small piece. But what about this 
1,782,785 acres of land which was re- 
ported to be suitable for the people? 
That is the land. that we want to get at. 
In the time of the late disturbances, gun- 
boats and Marines were sent down to the 
Highlands, but does the Government for 
one moment believe that Highlanders 
are going to be frightened by gunboats 
or Marines, or even by cold steel or the 
whiz of bullets. They have a right to 
come to this House through their repre- 
sentatives and demand that their 
grievances shall be redressed. I, for 
one, am not anxious for a repetition of 
those riotous, anxious times in 1884 and 
1885, which the right honourable Gentle- 
man will probably say took place under 
a Liberal Administration. Some of them 
did, but some also occurred under the 
rule of the present Leader of the House. 
We have every right to expect the 
Government to do something now, if only 
in the interests of the country generally. 
I was recently talking to a recruiting 
officer, who said, “ We used to get 50 or 
60 recruits in a few Highland townships, 
but now there is not a man to be 
had.” This country has spent large sums 
of money upon war materia] and ships, 
but where do we get our finest men from ? 
The Highlands. We ought not to allow 
Highland families to be driven from 
their native glens. Lord Roberts speaks 


Mr. Weir. 
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of Highlanders as the ver? finest soldiers, 
I am not surprised that it costs nearly 
£100 to get a Highland recruit. Now, 
the first part of my Amendment 
refers to the land, the second 
part refers to Jeaseholders. The 
Crofters Commission, up to the end of 
1897, dealt with 19,756 applications to 
fix fair rents. They reduced the old 
rents on 19,497 applications from 
£80,373 to £58,910, making a reduc- 
tion of £21,463, and they reduced arrears 
amounting to £183,776 by £125,631, 
leaving £60,145 to be paid. This gives 
some indication of the rack-renting and 
robbery which has been going on in the 
Highlands. I take this opportunity of 
urging upon the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Lord Advocate that leaseholders 
should be brought under the Crofters Act. 
I should just like, with the permission of 
the House, to refer for one monient to an 
extract of a speech made Ly Lord Salis. 
bury in December 1888, at Edinburgh, 
in which he said— 


“JT wish to say one word on the question of 
arrears, and I wish to say it because it has re- 
ceived a Scottish application. The only argu- 
ment which I know that at all has any plausi- 
bility for remitting the arrears which are com- 
plained of in Ireland, is that in the Bill which 
was passed to relieve the Scottish crofters the 
question of arrears was dealt with. Now I 
can conceive no mistake greater than to confuse 
the question of Irish land with the question of 
the Scottish crofter. The Scottish Crofters 
Pill was no Measure for which I am _respon- 
sible, and I do not profess to admire it in all 
respects, but it has this particular merit—it was 
not a disturbance of old, long-established 
rights. The ground on which you interfered 
with the position of the Scottish crofter was 
that you said that up to a comparatively recent 
period they had held upon a tenure which was 
not the general tenure of these islands; and 
that the tenure had, by lapse, by carelessness, 
by use, by encroachment, been converted into 
a condition of things wholly and unjustly dis- 
advantageous to themselves. It was said that 
the old clannish tenure, which was very diffe- 
rent from the old ordinary laws of landlord 
and tenant in this country, had slipped into a 
law of landlord and tenant entirely to the ad- 
vantage of the landlord, without any considera- 
tion of the valuable interest which the clans- 
man formerly had in the land upon which he 
lived. That was a very fair argument, and 
the Act of Parliament which followed from it 
was that the rule of prescriptions hitherto ob- 
served generally in this country should be con- 
siderably extended—extended from 60 to 80 
years—and that all who had for 80 years heen in 
the condition of crofters should have their case 
specially considered. That was a decision per- 
fectly consistent with the ordinary doctrines of 
the rights of property in general. The case 
of the Irish tenant was very different, There 
Parlisment in its wisdom set aside the rights of 
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landlords which had existed for many years, 
many hundreds of years, and had ex- 
isted by full confession and approval 
of the law, in many cases by direct provision of 
an Act of Parliament. Of course, I do not 
wish to discuss the policy of that Measure. I 
was myself opposed to it, but that is not my 
present point. What I wish to show is how 
different it was from the case of Scotland, to 
show you how in the case of Ireland you took 
away from the landlord that which the land- 
lord always had a right to in Ireland for cen- 
turies, that which he has a right to in every 
other country in the world; that is to say, to 
occupy, if he pleases, subject to all contracts 
and subject to all compensations, for improve- 
ments to the Jand which he owns. You have 
taken that away from the Irish landlord. Itisa 
tremendous Measure, and it has nothing what- 
ever in common with the very moderate and 
limited Measure which in respect of these pecu- 
liar circumstances you have applied to the 
crofters of Scotland. Therefore, I say, the 
fact that in dealing with the crofters of Scot- 
land you also dealt with the arrears which had 
arisen under a system that you determined to 
be varied, has nothing whatever to do with the 
larger and far more revolutionary Measure 
which was applied to Ireland.” 


I would ask the attention of the 
Lord Advocate to the fact that 
these were the views of Lord Salisbury 
in 1888, expressed in reply to a speech 
by Mr. Gladstone. The Crofter lease- 
holders are now in precisely the same 
position that they were years ago, and I 
sincerely hope that some remedy may be 
found for the grievances of which they 
complain. If nothing is done serious 
trouble may happen. In the Highland 
crofting counties there are frequently to 
be found two sets of tenants living next 
door to one another. One has had 
his rent reduced, and his arrears 
to a large extent wiped off, whilst 
another who has the misfortune to be a 
leaseholder is left out in the cold, and 
gets no benefit whatever from the Crof- 
ters Act. What I ask is that these 
leaseholders should be brought with- 
in the benefits of the  Crofters 
Act. That is not an _ unreasonable 
request. In some cases arrangements 
with the landlord can be made, in others 
no arrangement can be made; the land- 
lords are inflexible or the trustees are 
inflexible, and the unfortunate tenant 
is cleared out. I am afraid that some 
of these days a number of these tenants 
will put their backs to the wall, and 
resist any efforts made to evict them. 


*Dr. FARQUHARSON = (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I do not think anybody can 
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take exception to the line adopted by 
my honourable Friend when, in the exer- 
cise of his duty to his constituents and 
in the fulness of his knowledge, he has 
brought this subject before us, in a 
speech which I do not think anyone can 
describe as a mere debating society exer- 
cise, dealing with abstract and impractic- 
able principles which have no bearing on 
the condition of things at the present 
moment. I think he has also been well 
advised to take advantage of what is 
really the only opportunity which we poor 
semi-excluded private Members have of 
bringing forward Debates on subjects of 
interest to our constituents. Of course, 
if we are kept down in one direction it is 
quite plain we must crop up in another. 
I am very sorry that my honourable 
Friend’s colleagues representing High- 
land constituencies are absent on this oc- 
casion, and still more do I deplore the 
absence of my honourable Friend the 
Member for Orkney,.who was to have 
seconded this Motion, and who has much 
greater practical acquaintance with the 
subject than I have. I am pleased to 
have the honour of doing so in his ab- 
sence, .nd of making these few observa- 
tions, because, although I am not what 
is ordinarily called a crofter Member, 
still I represent a county which contains 
a large number of small farms, of small 
people very like the crofters, who live 
almost exactly in the crofting traditions, 
and whom we have tried on many occa- 
sions, I am sorry to say unsuccessfully, 
to bring within the scope of the Crofters 
Act. In my own constituency in Aber- 
deenshire there are a great number of 
people living very like crofters, under 
conditions very much the same as those 
in Lewis and Skye and other parts of the 
Highlands. Now, it is quite evident that 
we are not to have a very great crop of 
Scottish legislation during this Session, 
and I do not think we can grudge the 
little time that we take on this occasion 
in ventilating a Scotch grievance. I 
think we Scottish Members, on the 
whole, are rather an unobtrusive and 
retiring set, and we only overcome our 
native modesty and interfere with 
the settled order of things and 
the smooth running of official pro- 
grammes under certain conditions, that 
is, when we are smarting under an in- 
tolerable sense of injustice, when we want 
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outside this House and instruct Minis- 
ters as to what the condition of public 
opinion really is from our own practical 
experience. There is surely nothing in 
this grievance brought before the House 
by my honourable Friend on this occa- 
sion at all revolutionary, and I am quite 
certain of this, that there is nothing con- 
tiscatory. All that is wanted is to com- 
plete the work that has already been 
begun. We have heard a_ good 
deal lately about various reasons 
for which Royal Commissions are ap- 
pointed. The Leader of the House last 
night practically admitted that they are 
occasionally appointed to stave off incon- 
venient questions with the object of act- 
ing as an anesthetic upon the public 
mind, a kind of zareba behind which the 
Ministers and candidates may safely re- 
treat when pressed by inconvenient ques- 
tions. Whatever may have been the 
reeson for the appointment of the Crof- 
ter Commission, there is no doubt of its 
complete, satisfactory, and brilliant suc- 
cess—a success which no doubt is largely 
due to a number of men, one of them 
lately dead, Lord Napier of Ettrick, whose 
abilities were shown in the conduct of 
that Commission and in the admirable 
report that he wrote, and the skill and 
charm with which he put the case before 
the country was such that it ultimately 
became irresistible ; it was also due to the 
energy and initiative of one whom I may 
call our late right honourable Friend, Sir 
George Trevelyan, whose name is equally 
horoured in this House and out of it, not 
only for legislation, but many other 
matters that he has placed on the Statute 
Book. There is no doubt about the suc- 
cess of the Crofters Act. I was reading 
the other day the remarks made by the 
Chairman of the second Commission, in 
which he pointed out that the Crofters 
Act had infused new life into these men. 
They have now got new hope for the 
future, and confidence that their im- 
provements will not be confiscated, and 
that all they do for the benefit of the 
land will become their own property. 
They have begun to build their farm- 
houses, they are building barns, they 
have cultivated the soil better than they 
did before; and, best of all from the 
landlords’ point of view, they are now 
paying their rents regularly and well. 
Well, all we want now is to carry this 
excellent system one stage farther. You" 
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know the Crofters Commission has only 
carried out two essential particulars ; the 
crofter has only got fair rent and fixity 
of tenure; the extension of his holding, 
which was urgently recommended by the 
Crofters Commission has not been car- 
ried out. In order to get some information 
upon that point, the Crofters Commis- 
sion of 1892 was appointed and sat, and 
it made a report, and if a political acci- 
dent had not so prematurely terminated 
the useful career of the Liberal Govern- 
ment, I am quite certain it would have 
carried out legislation in order to. put 
that crowning stone upon the edifice 
which we had raised so _ success- 
fully on a former occasion. My 
honourable Friend says there is plenty 
of land now in the Highlands fit 
for the accommodation of these poor 
cramped up people. We know perfectly 
well that they are able to use it, and we 
look to the Government now in the full 
opulence of power to suggest machinery. 
It is not for.us to suggest machinery to 
carry out the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions, whether by a system of land pur- 
chase recommended by my honourable 
Friend, who was a member of the Com- 
mission, or by the re-appointment of the 
old Crofter Commission which laid down 
regulations by which these things might 
be carried out. I am not going to sug- 
gest machinery. I hope we shall get 
some sympathetic words from the Lord 
Advocate. If he cannot accept the 
Amendment I trust, at all events, he will 
be able to give us some glimmer of hope 
during the period of office that may re- 
main to him that he will do some- 
thing to tackle this interesting and 
necessary question. There is no possible 
idea of anything confiscatory. If land is 
taken no doubt a fair price will be paid 
for it. All about Skye and these High- 
land districts is very poor game country ; 
there is very little game. I do not sup- 
pose there will be really very great in- 
terference with the sporting rights of 
proprietors, and if the sporting proprie- 
tors are at all embarrassed there as they 
are in other districts with which I am 
familiar, I have no doubt they will be 
glad to get something tangible in hand 
in agricultural value instead of depend- 
ing on their sperting estates. We have 
been told the old story about emigration. 
Of course, that is a policy of despair. You 
cast people out of the country to which 
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they are passionately attached. I do 
not think you ought to do that until you 
are, at all events, convinced that there 
is not room for them to remain in their 
own country, and, as this Report of the 
Commission of 1892 has shown em- 
phatically, a large portion of the terri- 
tory of the Highland districts may use- 
fully be employed for the purpose. I 
think it really would be a pity to drive 
people away to uncongenial soils and 
climates, and very hard and trying con- 
ditions of life, before, at all events, there 
is a reasonable attempt made to plant 
them down in their own country under 
less unfavourable conditions than those 
which they now occupy. That my 
honourable Friend should raise in this 
House the grievance of the leaseholders 
is natural, for it is very cruel and crush- 
ing. That one man should have his rent 
adjusted by the Commission, and that the 
other man next door should have none 
of these advantages, is hard and trying, 
and there are precedents in other coun- 
tries which will show that a system of 
putting leaseholders under new condi- 
tions has been tried with benefit to that 
special class of the community. There- 
fore I am glad my honourable Friend has 
brought forward this Motion. I have 
creat pleasure in seconding :t, and I hope 
we shall get some sympathetic words 
from the authorities I see sitting 
opposite. 


*Mr. HEDDERWICK (Wick Burghs) : 
There is, in my opinion, ample justifica- 
tion for the Amendment which has been 
moved by my honourable Friend, but I 
confess that while I make that statement 
I have very little hope of any practical 
issue from the Amendment itself to- 
night, and taking that view of the 
Motion, I shall be very brief in the 
observations which I have to make with 
regard to the questions which it raises. 
In the first place, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like, if I may, to put one or two questions 
io the right honourable Gentleman op- 
posite. I should like to ask the 
Lord Advocate, in the first place, 
whether he accepts the finding of the 
Deer Forest Commission as an accurate 
representation of the facts. I should like 
to ask him, in the second place, whether 
he admits that there is congestion in 
various parts of the Highlands, owing to 
the insufficiency of the land. And I 
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should like to ask him, in the third place, 
what the Government have done, or what 
the Government propose to do, to relieve 
that congestion. Mr. Speaker, I think 
these are fair questions; I think they 
are questions which we are entitled to 
ask, and I hope the Lord Advocate will 
give mc something like a fair and 
straightforward answer to them. The 
Government, Mr. Speaker, claims to be 
sincerely interested in the relief of agri- 
cultural distress. They have passed 
various Agricultural Rating and Relief 
Acts. Opinions may—and in fact 
do—differ as to the value of these par- 
ticular Acts, but, at all events, the Govern- 
ment stand by them as proof of 
their zeal on behalf of distressed agricul- 
ture. Well, Sir, if that is so, in the High- 
lands there is a section of the community 
which exists in such dire distress that it 
would be almost impossible to paint in 
too dark cclours the conditions in which 
these people live. There are some people, 
I know, who say that the poverty and 
distress which exists among these 
crofters to whom I refer is so great that 
it is useless to attempt to do anything on 
their behalf, and that they ought to be 
cleared off the land. I think that 
is a very hard thing to say. Poverty is 
not a crime, but even if it were a crime 
we have long ceased to punish crime with 
expatriation; and certainly ‘the last 
thing which any Government, in my 
opinion, should wish to do, is to 
deprive itself of the possible services 
of these people. Why, Sir, we 
know that the possession of many ad- 
mirable qualities is quite compatible 
with extreme penury, and we know that 
in the case of the crofters that isso. In 
times past they have been a source of 
strength to the State when the State was 
in perilous circumstances, and if they are 
bundled out of the country, it may be 
that we may suffer grievous loss in times 
of peril that may be yet to come. But, 
Sir, I fear that if nothing be done by the 
Government on behalf of these poor 
people, the wish of these politicians who 
would be glad to see them cleared off the 
face of the earth may very likely be 
eratified, and that at no very great 
length of time, without any enforced re- 
moval at all. I take the figures which 
have been given us to-night by my 
honourable Friend, and I ought to say 
that I have not verified them myself, but 
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I have no reason to doubt the care of his 
researches or the accuracy of his re- 
sults. And what did he tell us? Why, 
Sir, he told us that, taking the six croft- 
ing counties of Scotland, in 1851 the 
population amounted, if I have the 
figures accurately, to something like 
397,000 inhabitants ; that in 1891, after 
a Japse of only 40 years, that population 
had decreased to 360,000, thus showing 
a decrease in 40 years of something like 
one-ninth of the total population of the 
six counties. Well, Mr. Speaker, these 
figures are very striking. It has been 
said that— 
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“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 
I do not suppose that anybody for a 
moment doubts the truth that lies 
embodied in these words, but if the con- 
dition of a country be perilous where 
wealth accumulates and men decay, what 
is to be said of the prospects of a country 
where not only do the men decay, but the 
wealth, instead of accumulating, dimi- 
nishes in a far greater proportion than 
the decrease of the population? I take 
my honourable Friend’s figures on that 
point again. He has told us, I presume 
with accuracy, that taking a complete 
period of 40 years, the poor rate in these 
six crofting counties has risen from 
something like £46,000, I think, to 
£98,000. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, you 
have, in the course of a period of 40 
years, a population decreasing by one- 
ninth, and at the same time an increase 
in the poor rate of more than twice the 
original amount named. I think that, 
Mr. Speaker, is a very shocking state of 
affairs. Surely that is a state of affairs 
that must appeal most powerfully to a 
Government which professes to be the 
friend of the distressed agriculturist. 
Surely these figures are startling enough 
to make the Government consider 
whether there is not something very 
far wrong in the condition of these six 
crofting counties. Well, what do the 
Government propose to do? What is the 
remedy for this state of affairs? The 
Congested Districts Relief Act is no 
remedy. My right honourable Friend 
the Lord Advocate knows in his heart 


that that Act is no remedy. Then 
what, Mr. Speaker, is to be done? 
What is wanted by the people? They 


want more land. More land, yes! that 
is the only true remedy for the conges- 
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tion which exists in these crofting coun- 
ties. Is there not land to be had? Why, 
Sir, we have the result of the labours of 
the Deer Forests Commission. That 
Commission issued its Report more than 
three years ago, a report § which 
shows that there are over. one 
million acres of land suitable for culti- 
vation by the crofters to be had 
cheap in the Highlands. On the other 
hand, we have a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whose coffers have long been 
overflowing, and in these circumstances 
I want to know why the Government, 
who profess to be the friends, the 
friends, the sincere friends, of the agri- 
culturists, are not prepared to do some- 
thing which will be of real value for these 
unfortunate people who are suffering so 
terribly in the North of Scotland. Mr. 
Speaker, I await an assurance from the 
right honourable Gentlerian. I hope 
that he will endeavour to give me an ex- 
plicit answer to the questions which I 
have put to him. If he can see his 
way to do anything in the direction of 
converting some portion, at least, of the 
land which has been reported upon by 
the Commissioners, and which I have re- 
ferred to as being suitable for cultivation 
by crofters—to their use, he will confer 
a benefit upon a section of his country- 
men which will be remembered long 
after things which perhaps engage his 
attention more have been forgotten. 


*Mr. SHAW-STEWART (Renfrew, E.): 
I desire to say a word or two, seeing that 
I have the honour to be one of the mem- 
bers of the Royal Commission referred 
to. In the first place, I would like to 
point out that the Mover of this Amend- 
ment speaks in the Amendment of nearly 
two iillion acres of land now occupied 
as deer forests, grouse moors, ete., which 
might be cultivated to profit by the 
crofters. I should like to point out that 
more than half a million of these acres 
were allocated by us for moderate-sized 
farms, and that was expressly stated in 
our report. 

*Mr. WEIR: I said so. 

*Mr. SHAW-STEWART: And it is 
added that “such lands are not, in our 
opinion, adapted for ordinary crofters.” 
That reduced the number of acres to some- 
thing very large, I grant, but very far 
from two million acres ; rather less than a 
million and a quarter. Well, but there is 
another paragraph in the report which 
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I should like to draw the attention of 
honourable Members to, and that is that 
we reccommended that this acreage 
might be available to tenants under cer- 
tain conditions. What were those con- 
ditions? They were these: That the 
tenants should be possessed of the means 
requisite to equip and stock their hold- 
ings. Well, Mr. Speaker, it is not easy 
to find many tenants, unfortunately, in 
the Highlands who are in this position, 
able without aid to equip their holdings 
and to stock their holdings ; and the only 
possible way, in my mind, that these re- 
commendations can be given effect to 
would be by a system of land purchase. 
Yes, but that system of land purchase is 
just what the friends of the honourable 
Member who moved this Motion object 
to. It is one of the remedies which they 
cake the strongest objection to, and I do 
net think it is very reasonable for them 
to expect the Government to attempt to 
remove these evils by means of land pur- 
chase, when these Gentlemen who profess 
themselves to be, and undoubtedly are, 
possessed of considerable information as 
io the territorial economy of the High- 
lands—it is not reasonable for them to 
expect the Government to propose a land 
purchase scheme to remedy these evils if 
these Gentlemen tell the Government 
that that scheme would be of no use 
whatever—because that is what they 
have been saying. Well, the honourable 
Gentleman who ‘has just sat down spoke 
of the expatriation of the Highlanders as 
being a very unhappy and unfortunate 
thing. I agree with him. But ex- 
patriation, unpleasant as it is, is far 
preferable to the conditions under 
which a great many of the inhabi- 
tants of the Highlands voluntarily live. 
This state of things could not have been 
renedied even by a scheme of land pur- 
chase. Take, for instance, the island of 
Skye. If the whole of the land of Skye 
were free to-morrow to enable you to put 
ovi the best part of the 3,000 and odd 
cottiers, there is not land enough to 
maintain those men in any decency, not 
to say comfort. Expatriation has a ring 
ahout it which is unpopular, and it is 
very much looked upon as a remedy 
which ought not to be pressed. But in 
spite of this I do say that a great many 
of the able-bodied men in Lewis and 
Skyo would be far better seeking their 
fortunes elsewhere than living at home, 
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eking out a miserable existence. I hold 
very strongly, that the only remedy for 
those who wish to remain on the land and 
cultivate it at a profit is a scheme of land 
purchase; and until the honourable 
Gentlemen on the other side agree upon 
a reasonable scheme I do not think it is 
right for them to biame the Government 
in the matter. I do not think it is right 
to say that the Government have done 
nothing, because the Congested Districts 
Board, which they introduced, has not 
been long in existence, and I think it is 
cépable of doing much, and will be a very 
useful palliative. If it does as much for 
the Highlanders as the Congested Dis- 
trict Board for Ireland has done for the 
people in the West of Ireland, the 
Gcvernment will have done a very good 
thing indeed by setting up that Board. 
That is all I wish to say, and I hope that 
the honourable Members opposite will 
combine and recommend a scheme of 
land purchase such as the Government 
might be able to take up. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid.) : 
Instance after instance has been men- 
tioned by the honourable Gentleman, 
whom I highly respect, but he has wound 
up his speech with the remark that. the 
grievance of the Highlanders would be 
best remedied by a system of land pur- 
chase. But, of course, the honourable 
Gentleman was aware that there were 
eight members of that Commission, and 
that he was one of the minority. Only 
three of them were in favour of a system 
of land purchase, the other five being 
against it. I mention that to show that 
the system. of land purchase has really no 
support, and I should be very much sur- 
prised indeed if the Government took up 
that position. Then another matter 
which the honourable Member referred 
to was this: He took exception to what I 
think the Lord} Advocate said in 1897 
with regard to the amount of land which 
was available for the crofters. Now, if 
the honourable Member and the Lord 
Advocate will refer to the Motion they 
will find that it alludes to land njerely 
for the extension of existing sro The 
motion also refers to land fof crofterg 
and small tenants. Now, I am sure that 
the honourable Member who has just 
spoken knows perfectly well that for 
crofters and small tenants the amount 
of land which the Commission reported 
was available is the amount mentioned 
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in the Amendment—namely, 1,782,785 
acres. What the honourable Member 


referred to is only a portion that related 
not merely to the crofters but to the 
small tenants, and that was the fallacy 
into which the Lord Advocate fell when 
he was replying to some observations of 
mine in 1897. Now, then, that disposes 
practically of everything, I think, that 
was said by the honourable Member. 
The case of the Highlanders in Scotland 
resembles very much the condition of the 
congested districts in Ireland. You 
have got a Congested Districts Board in 
Ireland, and we have got a congested 
district too in Scotland, and probably we 
shall have some observations from the 
honourable Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way, who have had considerable ex- 
perience in the working of the Con- 
gested Districts Board in Ireland. Now, 
the condition of the Highland crofter is 
similar in many respects, though very 
much worse than those in the congested 
districts in Ireland, because the High- 
lands—I_ see the right honourable 
Gentleman shakes his head—have got 
the worst. soil and climate, and the yield 
per acre is very much less than in 
Trelond. I think I could also show that, 
owing to the barrenness of the Highlands, 
they have not the facilities for maintain- 
ing a large population. I venture to say 
that I am quite within reasonable limits 
in saying that the condition of the High- 
land crofter is infinitely worse than that 
of the Irish peasant. Take, for instance, 
what has been done already to show the 
state of distress in the case of the High- 
lands. The case has been such that even 
the present Government and their prede- 
cessors have found it necessary: to take 
very large sums of money every year out 
of Scotch money for the purpose of re- 
lieving distress in these crofting counties. 
We go to the Local Government Act 
passed in 1890 by the predecessors of the 
present Government, and we find 
£10,000 a year is specially allocated for 
the relief of the rates in these crofting 
counties. Then there is the sum of 
£15,000 a year which is taken out of the 
hands of the Congested Districts Board 
for subsidising the fisheries, the greater 
portion of which will go to these dis- 
tricts. I venture to say that when you 
find the people of Scotland being taxed 
as a whole for the benefit of others to the 
extent of £40,000 a year, they are fairly 
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entitled to ask this question, “How is it 
thai this distress exists ?” Are there no 
means of relieving this distress without 
taking this enormous amount, which is 
an increasing grievance every time this 
money comes into the coffers. But that 
is not all the money which these crofiing 
counties require. In addition there are 
special allocation grants out of the hn- 
perial funds. We find every year on the 
Estimates—I think last year it 
£15,000—a large sum out of the In- 
perial purse for the purposes of the Con- 
evested Districts Board. Then the 
Government also gave a guarantee with 
regard to opening up means of communi- 
sation. Well, then, we ore dealing with 
the problem in the Highlands, a popule- 
tion of the United Kingdom where there 
is admittedly; great distress. We are 
admittedly paying large sums of money 
every year purely out of Scotch money 
and out of Imperial money. I venture 
to say that that is a problem which we 
are entitled to ask the Government to 
take into their consideration, and to see 
whether the condition of these people has 
been improved by all this expenditure, 
or whether other means should not be 
adopted for relieving the distress. Now 
I think that the whole policy of the 
Government is nothing more than a 
system of doles, and is not a system 
which will relieve the distress that exists 
in the Highlands. If you are going to 
relieve the distress in the Highlands, 
then two things are necessary. You 
must: first. increase the quantity of land 
for cultivation. We know perfectly 
well that in the Highlands there is a 
combination of the two industries, the 
crofting and the fishing, and they requ':¢ 
both in order to gain a livelihood. 
When the Crofters Act was passed it was 
made one of the points in it that pro- 
vision should be made for the purpose of 
increasing the holdings of the crofters. 
These holdings are very small 
amount, and they do not extend to more 
than £2 or £3 a year, and it is obvious 
that that size is not a croft whick would 
bring much return to a crofter and his 
family. The Crofters Act made provi- 
sion for increasing the crofts, but the 
conditions were such as practically to 
make that provision become useless, be- 
cause the land had to be adjoining the 
same croft, and it is obvious that a man 
in a circle, or in the inner circle, could 
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not get more land without coming across 
another crofter. Then the land must be 
held of the same proprietor.. All parties 
were agreed that an increase of land to 
the existing crofters was a necessity of 
the situation, and that that was neces- 
sary to relieve distress. Hence the ap- 
peintment of a Royal Commission, and 
hence the Royal Commission reporting 
that there was plenty of land available. 
Remember that upon this matter of land 
for the crofters being considered in the 
Hcuse, time after time it was said that 
there was no land available. They said 
that the land that is not occupied is not 
considerable, and there is no land for the 
purpose of increasing the holdings. 
Well, it was to meet that argument that 
this Commission was reported, and ap- 
pointed, as you know, by both sides cf 
the House; and this Commission, with 
the exception of the point of land pur- 
chase, unanimously reported that there 
was plenty of land available to carry out 
the very object which both parties are 
agreed is the best way to relieve the dis- 
tress. Increase the land, and the power 
of producing an income for a family, and 
thereby you get rid not only of doles, but 
you place the population in a position to 
live by their own exertions. Now I 
come to the part about the Congested 
Districts Board. This Board was ap- 
pointed in August, 1897, and what. have 
they done? Why, we have had no report 
from them, but we had an opportunity of 
getting information from the Govern- 
ment when the estimate for the Con- 
gested Districts Board was before this 
House in the month of August last, after 
they had been) about a month in office. 
We ask for information. We ask this 
question in Supply, “ What have the Con- 
gested Districts Board done during the 
lass year they have been in office” The 
Lord Advocate could not give us a single 
word or item. We pressed him to tell 
us one thing, but he said he could not do 
89, because he had not the information. 
He was getting £15,000 for the next 
year, and we said to him, “If you are 
going to get. this £15,000, what are you 
geing to do with it? Tell us what you 
are going to do with it if you cannot tell 
us what you have already done.” But 
the Lord Advocate could not tell us what 
they were going to do with that money, 
and here we are again to-night without 
that information. This is the only op- 
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portunity we have of getting information, 
and what do we find? Why, that the 
Commission have reported now, and the 
Lord Advocate has put the report upon 
the Table of the House, and it is there 
for the purpose of all Members to see. 
But what has been done? We know 
nothing about it, and are we, the Scotch 
Members to allow this opportunity on 
the Address to pass without saying a 
single word, when we remember that we 
had not a single word about it last year, 
and we have not a single word about. it 
at the present moment? I venture to 
say) that that would be a most inexcus- 
able thing to expect Scotch Members to 
do. I may say that I hoped, at any rate, 
that the Lord Advocate would have 
spoken “and told us what he had done. 
Well, now, another point of this Motion 
is with regard to the leaseholders. It is 
perfectly well known that in the 
Crofters Act only those who were not 
leascholders had the benefit of that 
Measure. Now let us see how that 
works? In the case of those who had no 
leases at the time of the Crofters Act 
being passed their rents were reduced 
about 25 per cent., but at that time a 
good many crofters happened to have 
leases, and knowing that legislation was 
going to come, a good many of the High- 
land landlords gave the tenants leases, so 
that they would not be under the Act. 
We do not want, at this time of the day, 
to discuss the question of the lease- 
helders. Why were the leaseholders not 
included under the Scotch Act when it 
was first passed ? What has taken place 
in the case of Ireland? Why, in Ireland 
the present Government included the 
leaseholders in the Act. Now, as the 
crofters are practically the same interest, 
they are entitled to the same privileges, 
and all that we ask in Scotland is this: 
that a principle of that kind introduced 
into Ireland by the present Government 
under conditions exactly similar to those 
of Scotland should be also applied to the 
crofters in exactly similar circumstances, 
and that this rule should be applied in 
the case of Scotland as well as in Ireland. 
We have a right to ask the Government 
why these leaseholders are not entitled 
to be admitted to the benefits of the 
Crofters Act in the very same way as the 
leaseholders in Ireland? Now, I have 
never looked at this crofters’ question 
from a party point of view, but entirely 
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from. a crofter’s point of view. I admit 
that the Government have done some- 
thing for the crofters, but if you look at 
it carefully you will find that whatever 
they have done always took the form 
under which the landlord got. the lion’s 
share. Take the £10,000 a year given 
for the reduction of leases. Why, in 
Scotland the rates are levied, one-half on 
the owner and one-half on the occupier ; 
therefore the landlord gets £5,000 a year, 
whicn is one-half of that sum. The deer 
forest tenants and the tenants of the 
large farms get the bigger portion of the 
other half, and it is a very small portion 
of that £10,000 that goes into the hands 
of the crofters, The same thing you will 
find with regard to the opening up of 
émmunication and the making of roads. 
$ is all very well to say make roads in 
the Highlands and railways. We admit 
that they do good to the population of 
the Highlands, but does it not do good 
to the landlords in the Highlands! Is 
it not a fact that by opening up the 
Highlands by making roads and railways 
you thereby improve the property of the 
landlord far more than the benefit that 
it can possibly give to the crofter. The 
Government will give you an occasional 
grant in aid of education in the district, 
because one-half of it goes into the land- 
lords’ pockets. They will give you money 
ior making roads, because all this tends 
to improve the property of the landlord 
more than it benefits the crofters, and I 
venture to say that if you are going to 
deal with a problem of this kind we are 
entitled, now that that Commission has 
sat and reported that land is available— 
and bearing in mind that we were told in 
1890, just at this time last year, that 
they were considering a scheme, and that 
it was premature for us to press them as 
to their method of dealing with the dis- 
tress in the Highlands, because the Con- 
gested Districts Board had only been re- 
cently appointed, and they had not had 
time to report—to know what has been 
done. A year has elapsed since then, and 
we are entitled to ask for information. I 
venture to say that, while I do not put 
the matter personally from a party point 
of view, on the other hand, I would say 
that the best thing for the Scotch Mem- 
bers, from a party point of view, to do 
would be that ihe Government should 
do nothing, and that they should keep 
the crofters in starvation, and leave the 
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Liberal Government to throw the land 
open, as I think it will be thrown open 
when the Liberals come into power. 


*Tuzt LORD ADVOCATE: The Motion 
of the honourable Member deals 
with two different subjects. It com- 
plains that the Government have not pro- 
pesed legislation following upon the re- 
port of what is generally known as the 
Deer Forests Commission, and also it 
seems to be a specific grievance that 
there is no indication, in the Queen’s 
Speech that the benefit of the Crofters 
Act will be extended to all crofter 
tenants who held leases at the time of 
the passing of the Act. I should not 
have thought it necessary to have to re- 
mind the honourable Member of the 
reason that was given to Parliament for 
the passing of the Crofters Act at all, 
had it not been that he seems to 
have refreshed his memory. He took 
the. trouble to quote a speech of the Prime 
Minister’s in 1888, in Edinburgh, in 
which the Prime Minister most accu- 
rately gave the particular reasons on 
which the Crofters’ Act rested, but I can- 
not congratulate the honourable Mem- 
ber upon seeing the application of the 
passage which he quoted. Mr. Speaker, 
these peculiar benefits were given to the 
crofters under the Act of 1886, and the 
reason was because Parliament was satis- 
fied that, as an historical fact, there 
existed in the case of the crofters a 
customary tenure of a peculiar character, 
and a tenure which, although nominally 
and for the matter of that legally, was 2 
tenure at will, yet had, from the custom 
of centuries, been recognised, not as a 
tenure at will at all. It was felt 
that, in the peculiar state of circum- 
stances, this tenure, which was mercly 
customary, ought to have some legal 
sanction and recognition. It followed, of 
course, from that, and perhaps before I 
say any more I ought to point out that, 
taken along with that, there was also the 
point that, as a matter of fact, in the 
great; majority of cases, the jmprove- 
ments upon the holdings had been done 
by the crofters themselves. I am sure 
any honourable Members who have 
thovght out this question of land tenure 
at all—and there are many here who 
have had occasion to think it out—will 
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by the tenant can be the only justifica- 
tion for what is called a dual proprictor- 
ship in the land. It was almost a neces- 
sity of the Government propositions in 
1886 that the benefits of the Crofters 
Act should only extend to those who his- 
torically held their customary tenure, 
and should not extend to the small 
tenants who held leases. Several honour- 
able Members thought they made a point 
by pointing out that the present Govern- 
ment, or at least the same Administra- 
tion, in the case of the Irish Act extended 
to Ireland this privilege under the 
original Act. The fallacy of that argu- 
ment has been pointed out again and 
again by my right honourable Friend the 
First Lord of the Treasury, but I suppose 
I must repeat it once more, as the old 
fallacy has been trotted out again with a 
semblance of novelty by the honourable 
Member who has just sat down. What 
was done in the Irish Act was merely an 
acceleration. Under the terms of the 
original Irish Act, as soon as the tenan- 
cies came to a termination, then the next 
tenant got the whole of the benefit of 
the Act. Accordingly, all that was done 
by the provision referred to was that the 
period was accelerated, and a tenant 
under an existing lease was given that 
advantage at once which otherwise he 
would have had to wait for. Anyone can 
see that that is different from the posi- 
tion of the Scotch crofters. If you ex- 
tended the provision of the Crofters Act 
to the small tenants you would 
then be going beyond the rango 
of the Crofters Act altogether. The 
honourable Member for Aberdeen, 
West, admitting that he did not repre- 
sent a crofter county himself, apologised 
for interposing in the Debate—although 
the honourable Member need not in the 
least have done so—because, he said, 
there were many in his constituency 
who were not crofters, but small tenants, 
and he was anxious to see the provi- 
sions of the Crofters Act of 1886 ex- 
tended to them. Now, when I pass 
from that to the second portion of the 
honourable Member’s Motion there is, 
I think, another fallacy that has under- 
lain practically every speech that has 
been made this evening on the other 
side of the House. All the honourable 
Members speak as if the Deer Forests 
Commission of 1892 had reported in 
favour of certain things to be done, and 
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as if there was nothing in the world for 
the Government to do except to frame a 
Bill upon the lines of the recommenda- 
tions of that Commission. Now, if hon- 
ourable Members were as familiar with 
the matter as I am, they would know 
that the Deer Forests Commission re- 
ported on no such lines. It has already 
been pointed out by the honourable 
Member for Renfrew, East, that he and 
another Member of that Commission 
added a very strong opinion that no 
scheme would be at all possible excepé 
a scheme of land purchase. The hon- 
ourable Member for Mid Lanark, with 
a sweep of his hand and in grandilo- 
quent tones, thought he had scored 
point against my honourable Friend be- 
hind me when he said that he (the Mem- 
ber for Renfrew, East, was in a minority, 
of two out of nine Members on the Com- 
mission. If I were only defending my 
honourable Friend I might say that so. 
far from the Member for Mid Lanark 
scoring a point against the honourable 
Member for .East Renfrew, he only 
accentuated his argument, for he 
said— 
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“How can you expect us to go in for a 
scheme of land purchase when we find a 
majority of the Commission do not agree that 
land purchase is the best way of going to 
work ?” 


Now what did the majority of the 
Commission say ? The Commission said 
—I am now quoting the text— 


“The problem for consideration is, has the 
result of our inquiry been to enable us to 
schedule any lands ; and, if so, what lands 
which, with a due combination of old arable 
or land suitable for cultivation along with 
pasture held in common, may reasonably be 
deemed capable of rearing a profitable stock or 
of profitable occupation by an industrious 
tenant possessed of the means requisite to 
equip the stock and holding ?” 


And not only that, they went on to 
say— 


“We desire to add that the occupants of 
these lands must be selected with care.” 


Well, Sir, I think that was a most 
cautious determination ; and__ ail 
that they reported was that there 


were 1,700,000 acres of such land—of 
which 794,000 acres were capable of 
cultivation for new crofts; 439,000 acres 





for extension of crofts, and 548,000 
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xeres for farms of a moderate size. The 
House will observe that they did not 
commit themselves or make any recom- 
mendation at all upon what scheme was 
to be put in practice in order that that 
land might be made available. On the 
contrary, they indicated with the very 
greatest care that although as a matter 
of agriculture and nothing else, this 
land might be cultivated with profit, it 
could only be done if the tenants were 
=ot only industrious, but equipped with 
the necessary means and selected with 
the necessary care. A great deal has 
been done, and yet honourable Members 
have spoken as if the Government had 
nothing to do but to take up that 
report and find everything ready to 


hand. What have the Government 
done? The Government have not been 
idle. On the contrary, they have 


started the Congested Districts Board, 
and they have intimated that the Con- 
gested Districts Board have been en- 
dowed with a substantial amount of 
money. Hpnourable Members have 
asked, “What have the Board done ?” 
The honourable Member for Mid-Lanark 
was perfectly eloquent about finding 
this report in “dummy,” as if he had 
never heard of that before. I sometimes 
wish that other things were found in 
“dummy.” He need not blame me. I 
do not manage these things. I have 
other things to attend to besides 
reports in “dummy.” But the honour- 
able Member will not have to control 
himself very long, for certainly within 
a week or ten days the report will be in 
his hands. I humbly think that when 
honourable Members come to read that 
report they will find that it is a docu- 
inent full of promise. It is necessarily 
a very difficult question this, and I am 
quite certain that all those who really 
wish the welfare of the Highlanders—as 
{I know many honourable Members on 
both sides of the House do—will agree 
that whatever is done in this direction 
should be done with the steady resolve 
to help those who are prepared to help 
themselves. And I venture to say that 
when the report comes to be studied 
it will be found that that is the 
leading principle kept in view by the 
Congested Districts Board. I may as 
well set at rest the gloomy anticipations 
of the honourable Member who moved 
the Amendment. He seemed to be very 
apprehensive that the money will not 
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go to the Highlanders, but b2 wasted 
in expenses. Well, if he will lock at 
the accounts in the report he will find 
that at the end of the financial year, 
which comes down to 3lst March, 1898, 
the expenses were limited to the very 
modest sum of £402. The Congested 
Districts Board have had many things 
to deal with. Extension of holdings is 
not the only way of helping the crofters. 
The Board have done a great deal not 
only by buying rams, but by assisting 
in the rearing of stock, and also, with 
very good results, in providing proper 
seeds—especially seed potatoes. Cer- 
tain experiments have been made in 
that direction with great success. But 
even in this matter of enlarging holdings 
and creating new holdings something has 
been done. I think that all those who 
are disposed to look at the matter de- 
liberately will agree that this is a 
matter in which it is absolutely neces- 
sary to proceed with great caution and 
deliberation. I do not pretend that a 
great deal has been done as yet. But 
at the same time a beginning has been 
made, and I am quite sure it will interest 
honourable Members to know that one 
of the first places in which new holdings 
have been created, with the help of the 
Board and the assent of the proprietor, 
has been on the estate of Sir A. Camp- 
bell Orde, which estate, I am afraid, has 
been frequently mentioned in the time 
of a former proprietor in other than 
terms of praise. In the same way there 
is a scheme on foot, and which I hope 
will soon be settled, in the island of 
Bernara, South Harris. There must be 
always difficulty in getting land that is 
particularly suitable for small holdings, 
for honourable Members will remember 
that the report of the Deer Forests 
Commission only dealt with the ques- 
tion of the suitability of the land itself. 
It did not deal with the question of 
what you are to do in cases of land on 
an estate which at present is partly 
suitable for small holdings and partly 
not. There is always a difficulty, and 
there would be an injustice in picking 
out the eyes of an estate, and there 
would be a waste of money in acquir- 
ing land, only part of which would be 
useful for the purpose for which it was 


bought. The honourable Member for 
Mid-Lanark must always remember 


that it is going utterly beyond the mark 





to make use of large figures and talk of 
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the ground indicated by these large 
figures as suitable for meeting the prob- 
lem of congestion in connection with the 
fisher population. Because, quite apart 
from a legislative enactment—the con- 
tiguity clauses of the Act of 1886— 
contiguity is a physical fact which you 
cannot get over. It is perfectly im- 
possible to find land for everybody near 
enough to the fishing crofters. I have 
said enough to show that the Board is 
tackling the problem, and that what it 
has done is more or less an experiment, 
but an experiment which, if successful, 
can be repeated, but not to be under- 
taken at once on too large a scale. It 
is, however, I humbly think, an absolute 
justification for the Government not ac- 
cepting the Motion, which in its terms 
imanifests that the action of the Con- 
gested Districts Board has not been 
appreciated. 


*Mr. THOMAS SHAW (Hawick): 
The discussion has raised a question of 
no slight importance for a considerable 
class of Her Majesty’s subjects. The 
question at the present moment is aot 
one of a constitutional character, and 
there can be no objection to it on 
broad grounds. It is a question largely 
of administration, affecting the peace 
and welfare of an important section 
of Her Majesty’s subjects. I think 
this House was entitled to consider that 
after a year’s operations of the recently 
constructed Congested Districts Board, 





we should have something further 
than a promise,—something of the 
nature of substantial performance 


which could have been pointed to by 
Her Majesty’s Government. One of the 
most interesting speeches which have 
been delivered was that by the honour- 
able Member for East Renfrew, whose 
position in this matter is certainly one 
of great influence and power, because 
he was a conspicuous and useful mem- 
ber of the Deer Forests Commission ; 
and therefore he will permit me, with- 
out reflecting in any sense on the spirit 
in which that speech was delivered, to 
express the disappointment with which 
I listened to his observations with regard 
to the expatriation of the Highlanders of 
Scotland. It used to be said that tke 
problem consisted of the bald alterna- 
tives of abject poverty at home or exile 
abroad. And my honourable Friend 
is prepared for the latter of these alter- 
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natives. But the House will recollect 
that it was in view of the allegations 
that this was the only alternative, 
that a Commission was appointed to 
inquire whether it was necessary for 
crofters to go to a foreign shore in order 
to get a living, or whether, on the con- 
trary, there was land available in the 
territory of Scotland itself. Now there 
has been an answer in the affirmative 
in a large sense on that subject. It is 
now established beyond all doubt 
and beyond all question that there 
are in Scotland one and _ three 
quarter millions of acres of land 
suitable for cultivation by small ten- 
ants ; and that for tenants even of the 
crofter class, for new holdings and the 
extension of holdings, there are no less 
than one and a quarter millions of acres 
available. In the face of that ascer- 
tained fact, is it not deplorable that any 
honourable Member of this House 
should now gc back on the old exploded 
alternative of abject poverty at home 
or exile abroad? Surely, Sir, the Gov- 
ernment could give us something, in 
view of the now ascertained facts, which 
would enable us to cherish some hope 
for the Highlanders of Scotland, 
that they will devise some effective 
machinery whereby to place that avail- 
able land at the disposal of the people 
of the Highlands. In regard to the 
Lord Advocate’s observations as to 
leaseholders, that is a matter which ] 
will come to in discussing the second 
branch of the Amendment: but I am 
bound to say here that he has really 
slammed the door of hope in the face 
of all leaseholders within the Highland 
area. On this matter of available land 
let me say what I consider has been 
the real substantial difficulty on the sub- 
ject of the operations of the Congested 
Districts Board. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gested Districts Board have large 
powers ; they have power to purchase 
land, power to divide land among the 
crofters, power to fence land and to 
make land accessible by roads, and 
power to plant buildings on the land. 
But we have to repeat the complaints 
made against the Congested Districts 
Board in Ireland—that you have failed 
to give them what is at the bottom of 
all sound adininistration of the land— 
power for the acquisition of the land 
itself. My right honourable Friend the 
Lord Advocate cited the case of North 
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Uist. The citation was singularly in- 
felicitous, because that was a case which 
demonstrated to everyone who knew 
the elementary facts of the position 
that without compulsory powers of ac- 
quisition of land it would be impossible 
to effect reform until the death of that 
landlord. I rejoice that a change has 
come over the administration -of that 
estate, and that the present proprietor 
is willing to treat with a public board 
for the acquisition of land within its 
bounds. I fear it was not so in the 
past, and accordingly, unless compulsory 
powers could have been put into opera- 
tion, the Congested Districts Board 
would have been entirely helpless. 
Throughout a large portion of the High- 
lands there is a similar clamour for 
Jand, and the existence of available land 
is proved. The Government, however, 
has not surmounted the barrier raised 
by those landlords who are not willing 
to accept the position of parting with 
their land, even to a public authority, 
and who can therefore obstruct the 
boasted beneficial effects of the Board’s 
administration. The Lord Advocate 
has stated that the Congested Districts 
Goard was full of great promise. I ex- 
pect very little more from it unless 
we have those compulsory powers. The 
promise will not go further than the 
report that the comparatively small sum 
of £402 has been paid in expenses, and 
that seed potatoes have been dis- 
tributed. But these things will do 
nothing to satisfy the land hunger that 
is felt all over the Highlands. You 
have proved first, that there is available 
land ; secondly, that there is a class of 
people willing to cultivate the land ; and 
thirdly, that Parliament has provided 
money for the purpose of bringing the 
people to the land. Therefore, in those 
circumstances should we not have a little 
more than promises and something in 
the nature of performances? I may 
point out that in Scotland our case is 
worse than in Ireland, for this country 
has not the alleviation of the oneration 
of the Encumbered Estates Court. In 
Ireland it never can be said that there 
is an absolute dearth of available land, 
because by the operation of the Encum- 
bered Estates Court there is, at all 
events, some area of Irish land for which 
the Congested Districts Board may be- 
come an applicant. But here in Scot- 
land we have nothing of that kind at all. 
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We are devoid of any opportunity of 
taking advantage of powers of acquiring 
land whenever the landlord has any ob- 
jection to the scheme. I hope that in 
any early report of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board there may be sous efee- 
tive expression of opinion in favovr of 
the compulsory acquisition of land, with- 
out which I see very little ray of hope 
in the solution of the problem we have 
in hand. The other topic dealt with in 
the Amendment is the grievances of the 
leaseholders. And here I am free to 
admit that there is a certain legal and 
technical ground for the position my 
right honourable Friend the Lord Ad- 
vocate has taken up in this matter. I may 
say that the Jegal and technical ground 
was very largely taken up in the case of 
the leaseholders in Ireland. But, Sir, not 
only there, but here, higher ground has 
also been taken up in regard to the 
position of the leaseholders. It is said 
that if we interfere with the position of 
the leaseholders we should violate the 
rights of contract, and that such viola- 
tion would be confiscation. I was inter- 
ested to hear what the head of the pre- 
sent Government said in 1887, when the 
Government of that day adapted itself 
to the circumstances of the time and 
gave to the leaseholders of Ireland the 
benefit of the Irish Land Act. With 
one sweep of the hand Lord Salisbury 
abolished all those legal and technical 
difficulties which the Lord Advocate 
has endeavoured to set up to-night. I 
cite two or three sentences from Lord 
Salisbury’s remarks in the House of 
Lords on 22nd April, 1887. His Lord- 
ship said— 


“T cannot close my eyes to the fact that 
these leaseholders will form their standard 
of what is right and just, not from any 
theories or doctrines or knowledge of law, 
but from the practice which they see 
sanctioned by statute, with respect to their 
neighbours ; and when they see persons in 
whom they cannot see any essential dif- 
ference of condition from that which they 
occupy, and when they see their neighbours 
enjoy advantages which they do not enjoy, 
it is impossible to say that though their 
discontent is illogical, therefore it is un- 
reasonable or unintelligible.” 


And his Lordship went on to say 
that the Government would then 
support the Bill of 1887, which 
gave leaseholders the benefit of 


the Irish Land Act. If you come, apart 
from these legal and technical points, 
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to look at it, what is the situation ? 
There is one man holding land side by 
side with another, under the same 
climatic and other conditions, under the 
same landlord, with the same hardships, 
with the same set of circumstances, 
where the improvements on_ the 
holdings have been similarly made 
in large or even complete measure by 
the tenants. Then one of these tenauts 
-—the tenant holding only from year to 
year—has conferred upon him the boon 
of fair rent, fixity of tenure, and all the 
security on the head of improvements ; 
while the other tenant —the _lease- 
holder—has none of these advantages. 
Surely, Mr. Speaker, it is time that we 
should adopt a precedent which we have 
been so fortunate as to find in the case 
of the Irish Act. Can it ‘be said that 
the leaseholders in the Highlands are less 
well ordered or less deserving of the 
recognition of Parliament than the Irish 
leaseholders ? I put the case thus: As 
you have a precedent in Ireland, so you 
should follow it now, not by making 
fine-drawn distinctions which the lease- 
holders cannot understand, but by giv- 
ing, under equality of condition, equality 
of treatment by the law. 


Sm JOHN G. S. KINLOCH (Perth- 
shire, E.): I rise to support the 
Amendment, but on somewhat different 
lines from that taken by the Mover. 
The line which I take up may appeal to 
the party of the Lord Advocate. I 
frankly admit that I am an admirer of 
deer forests and grouse shooting from 
the point of view of the Scotsman who 
looks after the pennies. I consider that 
they are of very great importance to 
Scotland. They bring in an enormous 
amount of wealth. The confiding 
Englishman gives us large rents. If 
you put the deer forests in the right 
place they can do no harm, but when 
you plant them in a crofter neighbour- 
hood you create a scandal and raise an 
indignation against deer forests which 
ought not to be aroused. I say deer 
forests and sporting grounds in their 
proper place are good for the people 
and the country. We who own deer 
forests in the right place consider that 
those in the West country close to 
crofter settlements have caused a 
scandal which is exceedingly hard on us 
and a great abuse. The Mover of the 
Amendment referred to gamekeepers and 
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ghillies in a very contemptuous way, 
and spoke of them harshly as non-pro- 
ducers. I say that they are a most 
respectable class of men, and that they 
have sons and daughters who do a great 
deal of good. These sons and daughters 
are well educated, and go out into the 
world and take places as ministers, 
doctors, and clerks. A more industrious 
set of people you cannot find in the 
country than the gamekeepers and 
ghillies. - 

Sm WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire) :. I support the Amend- 
ment, not on the side of the deer forests, 
but on the side of protection of the im- 
provements made by the crofters. The 
fact is, there are a large number of 
crofters in my constituency, and they 
are very much interested in the develop- 
ment of crofter legislation which wil] grant 
them protection for the improvements 
they have made on their holdings. 
They regard themselves as having a 
reversionary interest in such legislation, 
and they hope and expect to get it from 
the Government some day. I believe 
that in 1884 and 1885 this protection 
would have been given to them if they 
had not then remained so quiet, but had 
caused some disturbances, as was the 
case in other parts of the Highlands. 
When a Bill to extend the Crofters Acts 
to my constituency came before the 
House I made an appeal to the Leader 
of the House, and he replied to me in 
very cordial and sympathetic terms, 
when I pointed out to him the necessity 
for the protection of the improvements 
of the crofters. He said he was in 
entire sympathy that these improve- 
ments should be protected. With 
reference to what the honourable Mem- 
ber for East Renfrew said as to land 
purchase, I say that my constituents 
have no desire for land purchase. They 
do not want British money for the pur- 
chase of their crofts. All that they 
want is proper protection for their im- 
provements, but the Leader of the 
House refuses to give them that pro- 
tection by the method which has proved 
so eminently successful in the crofting 
counties. We are entitled to a remedy 
for our grievance, but the only way the 
Leader of the House has indicated for 
providing the protection we desire is in 
the Agricultural Holdings Bill. But 
the English Agricultural Holdings Bill 
is put at the very tail of the Mea- 
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sures referred to in the Queen’s Speech. 
And if the English Bill is at the end of 


the Queen’s Speech, the 
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Question put, “ That those words be 


there added :” 
Scotch Agri- 


cultural Holdings Bill will come after 


that, which renders it a 


possibility for anything being done. 
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Monckton, Edward Philip 
Monk, Charles James 
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‘Penn, John 
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Mr. SPEAKER having called on Mr. 
Hersert Roperts, 


Mr. LAMBERT (Devon, South Mol- 
ton): On a point of order, Mr. Speaker, 
my Amendment,which stands next on the 
Paper, contemplates, as you will observe, 
the assistance of deserving poor to se- 
cure State-aided pensions. As I under- 
stand, my Amendment is out of order, 
because a private Member has introduced 
a Bill ; but may I, Sir, draw your at- 
tention to the fact that no private Mem- 





Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
| Parkes, Ebenezer | 


TELLERS FoR THE NorEs— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


| Pilkington, Richard 


ber has a right to introduce a Bill into 
this House involving a charge on the 
public revenue, and I submit with great 
deference that, as my Amendment sug- 
gests State-aided old-age pensions, any 
private Member introducing a Bill with 
that object would be out of order, and 
that, therefore, my Amendment is in 
order. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: No point of order 
arises, because no honourable Member 


|is entitled to any precedence over the 
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Member who first catches my eye; but I 
have not the least objection to inform 
the honourable Member that his Amend- 
ment ig out of order, because the dis- 
cussion on it would be the same as that 
which will take place on the Bills on the 
subject which stand on the Order Book. 


Mr. LAMBERT : Would you allow me 
to ask, Sir, whether a Bill proposing a 
charge on the public revenue would be 
in order as emanating from a private 
Member ? 


Mr. SPEAKER : That, no doubt, is 
the general rule laid down ; but the 
point does not arise now upon any par- 
ticular Bill, and I will not decide it 
until it arises. The subject of the 
‘honourable Member’s Amendment to 
the Address is relevant to several Bills 
on the Order Book, and he will have an 
opportunity of submitting his views to 
the House when one of them comes on. 
He cannot now anticipate discussion on 
a Bill which is on the Order Book. 


Main Question again proposed :— 


CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL BILL. 
Another Amendment proposed, at the 
end of the Question, to add the words,— 


“And we humbly assure Your’ Majesty 
that we regard with grave concern the intro- 
duction of the Calcutta Municipal Bill, now 
under consideration by the Bengal Legislative 
Council, which, if enacted, will practically 
destroy the representative character of the 
Calcutta Municipaity, and will constitute a 
retrograde step in the system of local govern- 
ment in India, and pray that Your Majesty 
will graciously direct that the further con- 
sideration of the Bill be postponed until a 
duly constituted Commission has taken evi- 
dence and hus reported upon the objections 
urged against the Bill by the ratepayers of 
Caleutta:”"—(Mr. Herbert Roberts.) 


Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Denbigh- 
shire, W.): Mr. Speaker, the Amend- 
ment which I am about to move deals 
with a complicated subject ; but I will 
endeavour to place it before the House 
in a manner as clear and as precise as 
possible. It raises two principal points 
—firstly, the meaning and effect of the 
Bill to which the Amendment refers ; 
secondly, the desirability, in view of the 
opposition to the Bill in Calcutta and 
elsewhere, of postponing the further con- 


"Mr. Speaker. 
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sideration of its clauses until oppor- 
tunity has been given of hearing the ob- 
jections raised against it before a duly 
constituted Commission. I disciaim 
any intention of making this a 
Party question. Speaking for my- 
self, I deplore the introduction of 
political and Party considerations into 
the discussion of any Indian question 
whatsoever, and so far as municipal 
matters in India are concerned, I think, 
whatever privileges India enjoys 4n this 
regard have been conferred on her 
equally by both Parties. The Municipal 
Government of Calcutta, as it exists at 
the present moment, was conferred on 
that city during a Conservative Adminis- 
tration, in 1876, by that distinguished 
Indian statesman Sir Richard Temple. 
Later, a similar system of municipal self- 
government was extended to other 
towns and districts in India under Lord 
Ripon ; and, later still, we had the 
Indian Councils Act, passed in 1891—a 
Measure interesting to us at the present 
time, because it was passed through this 
House by the present Viceroy of India, 
and increased largely the popular ele- 
ment in municipal administration. Both 
parties in the State, it is clear to me, 
are responsible for the promotion and 
maintenance of self-government in India, 
as far as that self-government results in 
good and efficient administration. But, 
Sir, there are one or two special points 
which, I think, give the Bill referred 
to in my Amendment peculiar import- 
ance as regards the city of Calcutta. 
Calcutta is the metropolis of India, and, 
along with Bombay, is the most pro- 
gressive and most advanced city in 
India. It is also, with Bombay, next to 
London, the most populous city in the 
British Empire. It follows, therefore, 
that if municipal self-government is 
proved to.be successful in Calcutta, that 
fact will have a material influence on 
the extension of the principle to other 
towns in India. But, on the other hand, 
if the principle of municipal self-govern- 
ment is condemned in Calcutta, it is not 
difficult to see that the effect will be to 
give a very serious check to the whole 


policy of self-government in India. My 
main contention in submitting this’ 
Amendment is as follows : It is that 


the history of municipal administration 
in Calcutta proves clearly that a perma- 
nent improvement in its sanitary con- 
dition is only possible, and can only be 
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achieved, by the co-operation of the resi- 
dents of the city. I do not intend to go 
into ony details in favour of this pro- 
position ; but, with the indulgence of 
the House, I should like to mention one 
or two principal points with reference 
to the municipal history of Calcutta. 
The House may remember that the first 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal was ap- 
pointed in 1854. Two years later the 
first municipal administration was set 
up in Calcutta. Three Commissioners 
were appointed by the Government, who 
were made responsible for the municipal 
government of the city. That system 
was autocratic, and what I wish to point 
out is that it completely failed in the 
object for which it was established. Sir 
John Strachey, in 1863, remarks with 
reference to that administration as 
follows— 
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“ With regard to the Northern, or native, 
Division of Calcutta, which contains some 
hundred thousand people, it is no figure of 
speech, but the simple truth, to say that no 
language can adequately describe its abomi- 
nations.” 


That is a description of the first period 
of municipal rule in Calcutta. The next 
period commenced in 1863. In that year 
the Government established a new 
system. They set up the Justices of the 
Peace for Bengal, resident in Calcutta, 
together with the Justices of the Peace 
for Calcutta, as a body corporate, to be 
responsible for the administration of the 
tity. This system, again, was absolutely 
unrepresentative, and what was the re- 
sult ? I should like to admit at the out- 
set that there is one great piece of work 
connected with the rule of the Justices 
of the Peace, and that was the introduc- 
tion of the waterworks, which produced 
admirable results on the future life of 
the city. But the system failed entirely 
to effect any real improvement in the 
city, and the testimony of the Medical 
Officer of Health on the condition of 
Calcutta in 1876, after 13 years of this 
kind of rule, is perfectly conclusive on 
this point. Dr. Pagin says— 


“Tt is impossible to conceive a more perfect 
combination of all the evils of crowded city 
life in the primitive filthiness and disorder than 
is presented in the native portion of Calcutta.” 


Again, I submit, this is a perfect proof 
of the point I am endeavouring to make 
—namely, that there was no real per- 
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manent improvement in the sanitary 
condition of Calcutta during either the 
first or second periods of unrepresenta- 
tive municipal rule. Now I come to 
1876, the turning point in the history 
of municipal administration in Calcutta 
—a year always to be remembered as 
that in which Sir Richard Temple con- 
ferred a representative system on the 
city. I would remind the House that the 
system he set up was a corporation of 
72 members—48 elected by the rate- 
payers and 24 nominated by the Govern- 
ment. This system worked well, and 
produced good results. In 1884 a Com- 
mission was appointed to inquire into 
certain practical points in connection 
with sanitary reform, and made a report 
recommending that certain reforms be 
carried out. But I desire the House to 
observe that this Commission did not in 
any way recommend any constitutional 
change, except a change afterwards 
brought about—namely, the inclusion of 
the suburbs within the municipal area ; 
and I would also remind the House that 
Mr. Cotton, one of the Commissioners, 
and now a Chief Commissioner, did not 
agree with the report, but drew up a note 
of dissent, in which he bore remarkable 
testimony to the character and good re- 
cord of the Corporation up to that date. 
His report is so remarkable that I should 
like to quote one or two sentences. Mr. 
Cotton says of the work accomplished 
by the Corporation of Calcutta, under a 
system of representative municipal rule, 
from 1876 to 1889— 
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“The Corporation of Calcutta, as a repre- 
sentative body, commands the confidence of the 
vast majority of the ratepayers; it has already 
done much in the direction of sanitary reform ; 
it has not retrograded in giving effect to a 
single sanitary improvement; stimulated by 
the healthy action of public opinion, and profit- 
bing by the greater experience gained year by 
year, it has afforded, by the systematic enter- 
prise of the past three years, the most solid 
guarantee that it will continue to advance on 
the path of progress.” 


It seems to me it would be impossible 
to receive evidence more clear or more 
worthy of attention. That opinion as to 
the real benefit of the representative 
system in municipal administration can- 
not for a moment be doubted. Acting 
upon the recommendation of the Com- 
mission appointed in 1884, the munici- 
pal constitution was somewhat modified 





in 1888, and as that is the constitution 
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which now exists in Calcutta, and which 
is proposed to be fundamentally altered 
in the Bill to which I draw attention in 
my Amendment, I will give the House 
one or two of its main provisions. The 
constitution established in Calcutta in 
1888 consists of a corporation of 75 
members—50 elected by the ratepayers 
and 25 nominated by the Government. 
That is the main body of the Corpora- 
tion. Then there is an Executive re- 
sponsible to that main body, and con- 
sisting of 18 members—12 elected by the 
Commissioners and 6 nominated by the 
Government and the trade members. I 
cannot, of course, go into details ; but 
I would ask the House to observe that 
this constitution has two main charac- 
teristics which are essential to any satis- 
factory system of municipal self-govern- 
ment. In the first place there is an 
exact correspondence between the elected 
and non-elected elements in the main 
body of the Corporation, and in the 
Executive responsible to it. Secondly, 
the Executive is responsible in the main 
to the Corporation representing the main 
body of the citizens. Both of those 
fundamental conditions are sought to be 
reversed by the present Bill. The 
question which I want to ask now is 
as follows : I have given the House a 
rapid outline of the history of municipal 
Calcutta up to the present time. I have 
shown that the record of the results ac- 
complished by the municipality under a 
non-representative system of :govern- 
ment were by no means satisfactory. I 
wish, on the other hand, to show the 
House, from evidence drawn from results 
that cannot be doubted, records of the 
administration of the municipal affairs of 
Calcutta during a representative system, 
which have been on the whole eminently 
satisfactory. I will not quote to the 
House evidence of any prejudiced or par- 
tisan witness, but I will ask the House to 
bear with me whilst I quote one or two 
opinions taken from the views expressed 
by successive Governors of Bengal. We 
will begin with the year 1890. What 
did the then Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, Sir Stewart Bailey, say of the 
present Corporation which this Bill at- 
tacks ? In 1890 he left it on record that 
during the nine preceding years there 
had been a successful administration 
of the affairs of the municipality. 
During this long period the firm finan- 
cial credit of the Commissioners, the 
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innumerable sanitary reforms effected, 
specially the extension of the water sup- 
ply, the increase in material prosperity 
in the city, which, in consequence of 
these reforms, had shown itself in go 


marked a: degree that the value 
of land in Calcutta generally may 
be said to have doubled, all testified 
to the truth of this statement, 


Now I venture to submit to the House 
that it is impossible to get behind such a 
statement as that as to the real benefits 
conferred upon Calcutta by bringing into 
association with the work of administra- 
tive reforms the responsibility of the 
citizens themselves. I will only trouble 
the House with one short quotation fur- 
ther, and that is a few words from the 
speech of the present Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, Sir John Woodburn, whose ability 
no one can deny, whose sympathy in 
regard to Indian questions from an 
Indian standpoint we are all fully aware 
of. In November last, only a few months 
ago, he spoke as follows of the Corpora- 
tion— 


“They are entitled to all the credit—and it is 
a high one—of realising the value and necessity 
of the great schemes which ‘ave been drawn 
up for their approval, such as those for the 
drainage of the city, and the construction of the 
Harrison Road. They have not shrunk from 
the heavy taxation which was needed to bring 
these beneficent projects into effect, and I have 
myself had evidence of the high public spirit 
and laborious circumspection which many mei- 
bers of the Corporation bring to the discharge 
of their municipal duties.” 


I do not for a moment claim that Cal- 
cutta is an ideal city from a sanitary 
standpoint, or from any other stand- 
point. I admit that there are many im- 
provements required in this direction. 
I do not for a moment claim that the 
Corporation have been perfect; they 
have made mistakes, as every Corpora- 
tion is bound to make ; but what I 
venture to say is, that Calcutta is a far 
healthier city to-day than it was years 
ago, before it had a _ representative 
Government ; and I say further that 
this improvement has, on the whole, 
brought about the co-operation of the 
people who form the great majority of 
the citizens of Calcutta. Before I 
conclude I should like to describe 
to the House, in one or_ two 
words, the main provisions of the 
Bill under discussion — a Bill .which, 
I venture to assert, virtually de 
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stroys the representative character of 
the present municipality of Calcutta. 
The number of members of the Corpora- 
tion remains as before, namely, 75, but 
the Executive is reduced from 18 mem- 
bers to 12, and here I would point out 
that the crux of the whole matter must 
depend, in such a case as this, upon the 
composition and power of the Executive. 
According to the present system, the 
Executive is responsible to the Corpora- 
tion, and also there is exactly the same 
amount of representative element in the 
Executive as there is in the Corporation. 
How is the Executive of 12 composed ? 
Four are elected by the Government, 
four are elected by the Trades Associa- 
tions of Calcutta, and four are elected by 
the main body of the Commissioners on 
the Corporation. In other words, as it 
must be ‘in a case of this kind, the 
Government nominees and the nomi- 
nated members representing Trades 
Associations must be absolutely 
identical in their views; it, there- 
fore means that the representation 
of the citizens of Calcutta must 
always be in a standing minority of two 
to one. I have no time to go into the 
many other provisions of the Bill, but I 
will sum up its results in regard to the 
powers still left to the Corporation by 
pointing out that, so far as I can gather, 
only four material points are left by the 
Bill under the control of the Corpora- 
tion. These are the selection of the Bank 
of the Corporation, the taking of the 
census, the provision of burial grounds, 
and the arrangements for the establish- 
ment of markets. Now it seems to me 
that if the Government have lost all 
faith in the capacity ‘of the citizens of 
Calcutta to discharge effectually and 
loyally their duties as citizens, it would 
be better to say so frankly, and to esta- 
blish the one-man rule pure and simple. 
I think that would be better than to en- 
ceavour to disguise the real character of 
this Bill by the mere name and sem- 
blance of representative government. 
What are the reasons which have been 
brought forward to account for the in- 
troduction of the Bill? I think they 
can be roughly classed under two 
heads. There were those reasons which 
were originally influenced by the 
Government when they decided upon 
undertaking this legislation ; secondly, 
there were those reasons which were 
brought forward when the Bill was 
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presented and attached, in the usual 
way, to it. What were the first 
reasons advanced for this new piece of 
legislation ? There are two principal 
points. First of all, this Bill was intro- 
duced in order to enable the Com- 
missioners to recover a certain licence 
tax from certain companies which 
previously escaped taxation ; and, 
secondly, it was necessary to amend the 
constitution in order to enable the Cor- 
poration to exercjse proper control over 
building operations in ‘Calcutta. Both 
of these things are admirable in their 
way, but they are not gigantic, and it is 
rather difficult to understand why, in 
order to get an amendment of this cha- 
racter, it was necessary to introduce a 
Bill containing 11 parts, 42 chapters, 
668 sections, and 20 schedules. There 
must be other reasons for the intro- 
duction of a Bill of this character, and I 
will summarise those other reasons 
under three heads. The first of them is 
that facts have been brought to light in 
connection with the alarm of plague in 
Calcutta which show that the town is 
in a terribly unsatisfactory condition ; 
and, secondly, that the present constitu- 
tion of the municipality is ill adapted to 
stand the strain of a grave and sudden 
emergency ; thirdly, it is not the view 
expressed by Sir John Woodburn himself 
in a speech which he made in Bengal. 
He said that the Bill will be an advan- 
tage because it will increase the share in 
the administration of those great in- 
terests which have been overborne by 
the single interests of the ratepayers. 
So that there are three main reasons in 
the opinion of the Government for ren- 
dering it necessary for this revolutionary 
measure to be introduced. First of all, 
they say Calcutta is in a terribly un- 
healthy condition. Sir, I think the only 
reply to that statement is the opinions I 
have quoted of successive Governors, 
who have borne striking testimony to 
the constitutional improvements which 
have been accomplished through the in- 
strumentality of the municipality ; 
secondly, Sir, and perhaps this is a 
reason which is of more practical import- 
ance than any views expressed by offi- 
cials or others—I think the fact that Cal- 
cutta practically escaped the plague 
speaks volumes as regards the present 
sanitary condition of the town. The 
second charge is that the municipality 
of Calcutta shows itself to be ill adapted 
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to meet an emergency. I would reply to 
that charge by pointing out that experi- 
ence of India has always shown that 
when certain emergencies do arise the 
co-operation of the people is essential to 
success. If it were neccessary, and I think 
it is not denied that it might be desirable, 
to reserve to the Government absolute 
power for an emergency of that kind, 
why should not that reserve have ,been 
made and carried out by a single clause, 
without introducing a Bill crippling for 
all time, practically, the system of repre- 
sentative government in Calcutta ? The 
third charge is that the great interests 
of the city have been over-ridden by the 
single interests of the ratepayers. Sir, 
I only wish again to point out that, ac- 
cording to the present constitution, these 
trade associations have an adequate re- 
presentation, and through that adequate 
representation, if they like to use it, an 
adequate control of administration in 
the town. It may be, indeed, true, because 
a large number of these gentlemen are 
busy men—that they are unable, to 
attend meetings of the Corporation very 
regularly ; and I notice, in passing, that 
there is a provision in the new Bill for 
payment of so much a sitting to those 
who attend a meeting of the Executive 
Committee. I say nothing as to the 
difficulty in the way of these wealthy 
citizens of Calcutta attending these 
meetings in connection with the muni- 
cipal work in the town, but I do submit 


that it would be possible, in my 
judgment, to have’ suggested a 
remedy for that state of things 
without introducing such drastic 


changes as those in the Bill before 
the House. I wish again to point out, 
from the standpoint of the sanitary con- 
dition of Calcutta, that I entirely agree 
with any Bill which would effect that 
object ; because Calcutta is not only 
the chief city in India, but it is also one 
of the principal ports in the East ; and 
it is our duty not only to take the neces- 
sary steps to protect and safeguard the 
health of those who live within the area 
of the town, but I think it is also our 
duty to take every practical measure to 
prevent the dissemination of disease 
from the port of Calcutta to other 
countries. I say that in order to prove 
in the strongest possible way that I con- 
sider the question of sanitation to be of 
the utmost importance, and that my re- 
marks are not in any way directed to 
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the lessening of the importance of that 
question. But, Sir, there is no doubt 
that this Bill has aroused a great deal of 
feeling in Calcutta. We all know that a 
large number of crowded meetings, and 
most representative meetings, have been 
held to protest against the Bill. Under 
these circumstances, and in view of what 
I have said of the real improvement that 
has undoubtedly taken place under the 
present municipality, and in view of the 
fact that the Corporation of Calcutta has 
always manifested a desire to co-operate 
with the Government in any emergency, 
in view of the fact that a great deal of 
alarm and disappointment has been 
aroused by this Bill, I think that it 
would be wise, it would be advisable, on 
many grounds, for the Government not 
to proceed at the present moment with 
this Bill without further inquiry by a 
competent Commission. The Bill, if 
carried, would mean practically (that is, 
in my judgment) that any improvement 
in the condition of the town would be 
practically impossible with an indiffer- 
ent and unsympathetic, and perhaps an 
estranged Corporation. If this Bill 
passes it would mean, further, that the 
services of men, leaders of native opinion 
in Calcutta, men who have devoted their 
lives largely to the administration of 
municipal affairs, would be lost to the 
Corporation for ever, and this, I think, 
is a matter of the greatest importance, 
in view of the possible emergency in the 
future. And lastly, if the Bill is passed 
it will mean, and indicate, that a change 
has taken place in the settled policy of 
the Government in regard to future ex- 
tension of self-government in municipal 
affairs—the policy which has been the 
policy adopted by both Parties equally 
in this House, the policy also which 
during the last quarter of a century has 
been followed, on the whole, by un- 
doubted beneficent results, and for this 
reason I beg to move the Amendment 
which stands in my name— 


*Mr. ROBINSON SOUTTAR (Dun- 
friesshire) : I have some personal 
knowledge of the subject in hand. My 
brother was one of the early Chairmen 
of the Municipality of Calcutta, and 
whilst I lived in India I was a great deal 
in contact with the members of the Cor- 
poration, and I look back now with very 
great satisfaction to those men whom I 
then knew in that capacity ; they were 
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most admirable men. I remember well 
such men as the right honourable Kristo 
das Pal and Dr. Rajendrala Mittra, 
whose name was well known in learned 
societies all over the world. These men 
have passed away, but men of equal 
merit have taken their place, I have 
no doubt, and I want to say, from 
personal knowledge, that the Com- 
missioners of Calcutta are an exceed- 
ingly well-educated and _ high-spirited 
body of men—fit for any municipal 
chamber in this country, and men 
who would be equallly welcome in 
this honourable House itself. Now I 
say this because I think it would be a 
great misfortune for Calcutta and for 
India if men of that class—a very much 
higher class than we are accustomed to 
see in our Councils in this country— 
abstain from seeking tne suffrages of the 
electors, and, from what I can see of this 
Bill, I am very much inclined to think 
that men of this high class will no longer 
think it worth their while to work or to 
ask for those suffrages. I want to say a 
word or two about the condition of the 
city in connection with which the Bill is 
going to act. I am afraid that there is 
a somewhat exaggerated notion with re- 
gard to the condition of Calcutta. Cal- 
cutta is a very handsome city, and the 
European quarter has arrogated to itself 
the title of “The City of Palaces.” Of 
course, the Europeans grumble, as Euro- 
peans always will grumble who live in 
India. It arises partly from the climate 
and partly from the liver. But when I 
tell you that in the Park Street Ward, 
which is the European quarter, the death 
rate is only 11 to 1,000, you will, I am 
sure, agree with me that there is not 
very much to grumble about. The 
native part is, of course, the weak 
part. I will say two things in regard to 
the native quarter. In the first place, 
it is not worse than the native quarters 
in other Eastern cities ; and in the 
second place, it is a great deal better 
than it used to be. My honourable Friend 
who proposed this Amendment drew at- 
tention to the words of Sir John 
Strachey with regard to the condition of 
Calcutta before local self-government 
was instituted. Well, they are not very 
pleasant reading. There was a time 
when there was no water supply, when 
the drainage was , open drainage, and 
when the scavenging was left to the kites 
and crows. There is now a water supply 
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quite as good as anything wef get to 
drink in this country. There is a main 
drainage, and there is a Conservancy, 
which does a great. deal of work, though 
doubtless it might do a great deal more. 
I think, with my. honourable Friend, 
that the Commissioners have some right 
to point with pride to the fact that when 
the plague which devastated Bombay 
reached Calcutta it failed to find a lodg- 
ment there. At the same time, I .am 
not standing up to say that Calcutta is 
not capable of very great improvement. 
When I was living there the streets 
were badly swept and scavenged. There 
was great congestion in the native 
quarters. The ,building of the native 
houses was of the rudest possible kind, 
and the sanitary arrangements were also 
very primitive indeed. The worst 
feature indeed arises from the exist- 
ence of the tanks. The poorer native 
houses are built of stakes interwoven 
with bamboos, and plastered over with 
mud. When people build a square in 
Calcutta they get the mud from the mid- 
dle of the square, or they used to in the 
olden days. By-and-by the process of 
taking away this mud made a very large 
hole. This hole then became filled with 
water, and was made into a tank. 
There are hundreds of these tanks, cover- 
ing sometimes 25 per cent. of the district. 
The people bathe in the tanks; 
they wash their cooking utensils in the 
tanks, and I am afraid that very often 
they drink from them. Therefore, they 
are exceedingly dangerous, but they are 
not things that can be removed in a. 
moment. The water, even if it is dirty 
water, is absolutely necessary for the 
purposes of Oriental life, and before the 
Commissioners could attempt to shut 
up these tanks they must provide better 
ones for the people. At the same time, 
I think this is one of the things that cer- 
tainly ought to be done by the Com- 
missioners, because I believe that the 
tanks have a great deal to do with the 
death rate of Calcutta. Of course, the 
death rate is high, and I do not wonder 
that the Government try to lower it a 
bit. But the worst places are the places 
in the suburbs, which have only been 
under the control of the present Com- 
missioners for a few years. The worst 


death rate in Calcutta is in the 
suburb of Entally, which has a 
death rate of 48 per 1,000. 


whilst Park Street Ward, the European 
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quarter, has ,a death rate of 11 only. 
Fenwick Bazar has a population of 
30,000, and a death rate of only 23, 
which is an ordinary English death rate. 
Taking the whole city of 500,000 people, 
it has a death rate of 32 per 1,000, and 
if you include the suburbs, it raises the 
death rate to 36 per 1,000 in a popula- 
tion of nearly three-quarters of a million. 
It is very strange, from our point of 
view, that the suburbs should be more 
unhealthy than the city, but those who 
know the city know it is a question of 
tanks, and jungle, and bad sanitation. 
Now the Government propose to put this 
right, and they have brought in a Bill to 
put it right. I have not the slightest 
quarrel with regard to the Government 
putting Calcutta right in every sanitary 
way. I should like to hear that Calcutta 
was being improved, and I do not sus- 
pect, as some speakers do, the- present 
Government of any ‘desire to strangle 
local self-government in India. I do not 
think we have any reason to imagine 
that the Government have such an inten- 
tion in their heads. Local self-govern- 
ment in India was not a wicked in- 
vention of the Radicals. The Calcutta 
Municipal Bill was introduced by Sir 
Richard Temple, who was a Conservative, 
and local self-government was given to 
India under the régime of Lord Beacons- 
field. It is, therefore, in a sense, the 
offspring of the Conservative Party, and 
I do not see why we should suspect that 
Party of any desire to strangle its own 
offspring. The Bill is a big Bill, and I 
have not the slightest doubt that it is a 
‘good Bill in many of its clauses, but we 
do strongly object to the constitutional 
clauses. I must remind you, Sir, that 
the present Corporation consists of 75 
men and the General Purposes Com- 
mittee of 18, of which two-thirds are 
elective, and this Committee submits its 
operations to the approval of the 
general hody of these Commissioners. 
The Government proposes to keep the 
number of the Commissioners at 75. It is 
proposed that this Executive Committee, 
however, shall only consist of 12, and it 
is proposed that of this number eight 
shall be nominated by the Government 
practically, and only four shall be 
elective, and it is further proposed to 
give this Committee, as far as I can 
understand, at any rate, absolutely au- 
‘--watie powers. No doubt the existing 

ent is a bad arrangement, and 
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I think it is very capable of improve- 
ment, but I think the arrangement pro- 
posed by the Government is a change 
for the worse. The trouble in Calcutta 
is over-centralisation, and they are 
making the over-centralisation worse 
than it is. At present there are 75 Com- 
missioners elected to look ‘after the busi- 
ness of Calcutta, and the business of Cal- 
cutta, as a matter of fact, is looked after 
by 18 men. Now, what is the result ? 
There are two results. In the first place, 
the work is scamped. It is impossible 
for 18 men to do work which would keep 
75 men busy. In the second place, the 
work is made abortive by criticism. We 
know perfectly well how it is in this 
House when a burning question which 
ought to be discussed in full Committee 
is sent upstairs to be disposed of by a 
small Committee. When that Measure 
comes downstairs again, every man who 
is interested in the Bill, and every man 
who thinks he ought to be on the Com- 
mittee, immediately begins to tear the 
work of the Committee to tatters. It 
is exactly so in Calcutta. There are 18 
busy men, and as a consequence there 
are 57 critics, and now the Government 
proposes that there shall be only 12 busy 
men, and that there shall be 63 critics. 
They know perfectly well that it would 
be impossible that the work could be 
done in this way, and so they say, “ We 
won't ask this Committee to submit 
their operations to the general body 
of the Commissioners, but we will 
give them autocratic powers.” That 
means that in future in Calcutta there 
will be 12 busy men and 63 dummies. 
I believe this is based on an_ utter 
misconception of the difficulties that 


exist in Calcutta. It is not centrali- 
sation you want, but division of 
labour. Instead of 12 men doing the 


work, or 18 men doing the work, you 
want to give each one of the Com- 
missioners a task to do. The city is 
very capable of being divided into sec- 
tions at the streets running at right 
angles at various points, and the city 
ought to be divided into sections, and 
there ought to be at least a dozen Com- 
mittees dealing with the municiyal 
affairs, and also with the various sec- 
tions of the city. Each Commissiorer 
ought to be on that Committee for 
which he is best qualified, and probably 
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it would be better that no man should 
be a member of more than two Com- 
mittees. If these Committees were allowed 
to elect their own Chairmen, and if those 
Chairmen formed the Finance Com- 
mittee, you would have an organisation 
which would work extremely well. The 
Chairman, who is a perfect slave at 
present, terribly over-worked because he 
presides over so many meetings, could 
preside over the Finance Committee, 
and over the general body of the Com- 
missioners. Of course, everything ought 
to go before the general body of the 
Commissioners, but you can quite under- 
stand that when everybody is interested 
in the work, when everybody has. a hand 
in the work, and when everybody has 
work which he specially wants to push 
on, he is not at all sd likely to obstruct 
the work that has been done by the rest 
of the Commissioners. That is the secret 
of the improvement of the Calcutta 
Corporation. You say that the 
Commissioners talk too much and 
work too little. I say they will talk a 
great deal less if you give them more 
work to do. There is another reason 
why I-believe the Government will fail 
in trying to do this work through 
12 men. The Government nominees are 
to be eight, and are, of course, to be 
Europeans, otuerwise there would be no 
reason for an alteration of the figures. 
Now, is the noble Lord sure that Euro- 
pean Commissioners are the best for 
governing Calcutta? I very greatly 
doubt it. They will be commercial 
Europeans, and I, as one myself, and 
speaking of my own class, know, from 
experience, that commercial Europeans 
in India are extremely busy men. They 
have, between their business and their 
little bit of recreation, all their time 
occupied. They do not know the native 
language ; they never visit the native 
quarters, except under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, and their only knowledge of 
the natives is gained through their 
domestic servants. Neither have they 
any special sanitary knowledge, whether 
at home or abroad. Europeans are very 
valuable for their business capacity upon 
a Finance Committee, but I fear that on 
a General Purposes Committee Euro- 
peans would not be of very much use, 
and what will be the result ? The re- 
sult will be that the Chairman will have 
to do all the work, and that the 
12 Europeans will meet and simply say 
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“Aye” to everything he suggests. I 
have not the slightest doubt, from my 
own knowledge that the Chairman, 
several of whom I have known person- 
ally in Calcutta, will be an exceedingly 
able man, but the responsibility will 
be too great even for an able man, and 
the grave difficulty in Calcutta—one of 
the gravest difficulties—is the fact that 
the Chairman will not keep his position. 
Chairman after Chairman has been 
elected, and has resigned. I do not 
know the reason why they have re- 
signed, but there have been a great 
many during the last 10 years. There 
is a greater reason still to which I must 
allude. The government of Calcutta, or 
any other great Eastern city, or Indian 
city, ought not to be entrusted to 
the hands of 12 Europeans. Every 
man knows how strangely caste pre- 
judice works amongst the natives. We 
call it prejudice, but to the people it is 
more important than life itself. Caste 
bafiles the reformer at every turn, and 
caste baffles especially the sanitary re- 
former. It is not peculiar to the rich, 
but it is shared by the poor. I remem- 
ber very well once passing some of my 
workmen who were engaged in par- 
taking of their evening meal. The sun 
was just sinking to rest, and, as I 
passed, my shadow was thrown over 
their cooking utensils. In a moment 
every man was up, the food was thrown 
away, and the cooking utensils broken 


into a thousand pieces. My shadow 
had actually defiled their food. 
How can Europeans grapple with 


a race which is permeated by prejudices 
like these, except through the enlight- 
ened natives? You have 75 enlightened 
natives who manage the municipal 
affairs of Calcutta; but, you forget that 
behind that 75 enlightened natives there 
are nearly 750,000 natives who are 
crushed down by prejudice and by 
superstition. We, in our fine, go-ahead, 
Anglo-Saxon way, drive through busi- 
ness, and issue this order and that 
order, and expect those orders to be 
obeyed, and before we know there is 
murder, and riot, and rebellion. It is 
very absurd, of course, but it is India. 
In the great assemblies you can manage 
without natives; in the Imperial 
and Legislative Councils you do 
not touch the life of the people, 
but in your municipal councils you have 
got to work through the natives, 
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whether good or bad, because your 
municipal life does touch the life of the 
people. This is especially true in 
Calcutta. I daresay the noble Lord will 
point to Bombay as an example, but 
that is a very different city. In Bom- 
bay there is a very mixed population. 
There are thousands of Parsees there 
who have no caste prejudices, and there 
are thousands of Jews, Malays, Ar- 
menians, and men of that sort, and life 


is altogether freer in Bombay. It is 
altogether different in Bengal. Perhaps 


it is a pity that it is so. Perhaps if we 
had to recreate the Bengali we should 
create him differently. But we must 
take him as he is, and let us remember 
that with all his faults he is an intellec- 
tual force in the East, and we must also 
remember that Calcutta is a _ great 
centre of thought and national life. I 
want to make a suggestion. I think 
that if local self-government is 
going to be satisfactory in India, the 
Government have to do ‘something 
which they have not done at all, and 
which, as far as I know, they do not 
contemplate doing. The noble Lord 
knows well that Calcutta is not the only 
municipality that needs stirring up. 
Calcutta is always, of course, to the 
front, because it is the head-quarters of 
the Government; but there are other 
municipalities which require stirring up 
as much as Calcutta. Has it occurred to 
the Government that they have them- 
selves to blame for the present state of 
things which exists in India, since local 
self-government was introduced there? 
Look at our own experiences in this 
country of England. Sixty vears ago 
local self-government was introduced. 
Was it a success? Not a bit. Our local 
administrators did not learn their busi- 
ness all at once. Did the Government 
abolish it because of that? Did it turn 
the councils into lay figures and rule 
the great cities, few of which are greater 
than Calcutta, by committees of 121 
No! They treated the Corporations as a 
schoolmaster treats dull pupils. They 
gave them an expert tutor to look after 
them. The Local Government Board, 
one of the finest institutions we have, 
was established in this country for the 
purpose of looking after our Corpora- 
tions and our municipal life, and, under 
the watchful care of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, our Corporations have be- 
come what they are to-day. One would 
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have thought that with experience like 
this the Government of India would 
have started such a Local Government 
Board there ;but whether it was thought 
that the natives of India were more 
clever than the people of this country, 
and that they could pick up their sani- 


tary knowledge at their feet, I do 
not know; but the self-government 
was thrown into the water, and 
was left to sink or swim, and 
scine municipalities look like  sink- 
ing. As I have said before, Calcutta 


vets special attention, but there are 
places besides Calcutta where the same 
problem will have to be faced by the 
Government, and assuredly it would be 
very advisable that all these problems 
should be faced upon the same uniform 
plan. Is this proposal of the Govern- 
ment the uniform plan? If it is, then 
the Government is deviating from the 
line of policy which their predecessors 
for many years adopted in India, the 
policy of slowly but steadily teaching 
the natives to govern themselves. I do 
not think that it is the desire of the 
Government to upset the policy of their 
predecessors for a moment, but such a 
thought is the legitimate outcome of this 
Measure, because if the most cultured 
city in India is not fit for self-govern- 
ment, no other city is. If self-govern- 
ment is to be successful, it will not be 
on the present lines, and it will not be 
on the lines the Government proposes, 
but it will be by the creation of a power- 
ful Local Government Board, which will 
have at its disposal the very best sani- 
tary knowledge, both engineering and 
medical, that India can give. A Local 
Government Board of this sort should be 
in touch with every municipality; it 
should jealously watch the death statis- 
tics, and should have full power to in- 
spect, advise, warn, arbitrate, and to 
compel. Such a Board would not inter- 
fere with self-government at all, but 
would help it immensely. It would take 
the burden of responsibility off the 
shoulders of the Lieutenant Governors, 
and it would be a tower of strength to 
every health officer, to every borough 
engineer, and to every chairman, and in 
my opinion it ought to have been estab- 
lished years ago. The Amendment 
speaks of a Commission; but I very 
frankly say if the Commission is simply 
to inquire into affairs in Calcutta, it 
would not be of great service, because 
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after all the facts about Calcutta are 
pretty well known already; but I do 
think that a Commission to inquire into 
local self-government through the whole 
of India, with a view to strengthening 
it and making it more powerful, would 
be exceedingly useful. I do trust that 
the noble Lord will encourage us to hope 
that the constitutional clauses, to which 
we so strongly object, will be hung up 
until he sees whether or not there is a 
better way. 


On the return of Mr. Speaker, after 
the usual interval, 


*Mr. REGINALD McKENNA (Mon- 
mouth): I do not know whether an 
apology is necessary for intervening in 
this Debate by one who makes no claims 
to special knowledge of Indian affairs, 
and has only followed them from afar ; 
but when the proposed abolition of the 
Corporation of Calcutta was brought 
before me, it seemed to me one of those 
cases in which it became the duty of 
every private Member in the House to 
exercise his duty of safeguarding the 
interests of the inhabitants of India. 
What is it that the proposal of the Ben- 
gal Legislative Council amounts to? It 
is a proposal to repeal the power of local 
self-zovernment in Calcutta. Local self- 
government has had but a very short 
trial there. I hardly think it is neces- 
sary to argue that self-government has 
proved a complete success in India. 
It is only necessary to show that 


so far it has not been’ without 
2 considerable measure of success, 
and that there is no evidence 
whatever that it is a failure. During 


the very short period of time that has 
been allowed to it, it cannot be said that 
any fair opportunity has been given for 
local institutions to develop themselves 
properly. The only complaint, so far 
as one can discover, that is made against 
the existing Corporation of Calcutta is 
that it could not be relied upon to 
secure sanitary Measures, and perhaps 
the further complaint that the 
Members talk too much. So _ far 
as the defect in sanitation is con- 
cerned, it must not be forgotten that 
in Calcutta we have to deal with a city 
founded on a most unhealthy swamp, 
and that the difficulties in securing sani- 
tation are immense. That these difficul- 
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with by the existing Calcutta Corpora- 
tion cannot to a certain extent be 
denied. But we have got to compare 
the Calcutta of to-day with the Calcutta 
before self-government was introduced. 
li we go back prior to 1886, we have it 
on undoubted authority that the condi- 
tions were worse than to-day, and judg- 
ing by the standard of what has been ex- 
perimentally done, it cannot be said that 
the existing Council has been altogether 
unsuccessful in their sanitary work in 
Calcutta. No doubt, if the condition of 
that city were compared with the ideal 
city, we should be able to find many 
flaws in their government, but, looking 
to the state of things as we knew them 
before seli-government was conceded, it 
is not disputed that the Corporation has 
worked well, and I do not think it is 
alleged, certainly not in any definite 
way, that they have been a failure. 
There is no charge of corruption against 
a single member of the General Council. 
Now, Sir, under these circumstances, 
with such a great change as that which 
is u0w proposed, one would naturally 
expect to find that an inquiry had been 
held, that evidence had been tendered, 
and that a case had been proved against 
the existing Corporation of defective 
administration. But there has been no 
inquiry, there has beef no evidence ten- 
dered; no case has been attempted to 
be shown against the existing local 
authority. It is surely the duty of 
the British Government, in its control 
of Indian affairs, above everything else, 
to make sure that it is not outraging 
the public sentiment in India. We 
govern there to a certain extent, no 
doubt, by the strength of our Army, but 
surely we govern there far more effec- 
tually and forcibly by the fact that there 
is a general belief in the justice of Great 
Britain. 


AN HONOURABLE Member: Far from it. 


*Mr. REGINALD McKENNA: My 
honourable Friend says “far from 
it,” but take educated opinion 
throughout India, and we see that there 
is a general belief in our desire to do 
justice, and therefore it becomes more 
essentially necessary that we should do 
nothing which would injure the opinion 
that the educated natives may have in 
the sense of justice in this country. We 
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acts which have steadily tended to un- 
dermine our iniuence, and we ought not 
to consent to a Measure such as this 
Calcutta Municipal Bill, which will leave 
the impression on educated opinion in 
India that we are going back on the 
policy, which we have supported for the 
last 25 years, that we no longer believe 
in the necessity for local self-govern- 
ment, and that we have abandoned our 
principles and the hopes we have held 
out to the natives of India. That would 
be a disastrous thing for us. I would 
certainly appeal. for such a consideration 
of this Bill, and such a delay as is sug- 
gested by the Amendment in order to 
give an opportunity of satisfying opinion 
in this country, if not in India, that 
there has been a case for abolishing 
municipal institutions in Calcutta. 


Mr. GEORGE HARWOOD (Bolton): 
The noble Lord who represents the India 
Office has opposed the Amendment upon 
general grounds. I do not suppose that 
we can touch on the matter of the facts 
of the Calcutta Corporation. It may or 
may not be wise to make the change 
from narrow considerations. There may 
be, and must be, a good deal to be said 
on the other side of the question, other- 
wise our officials in India would not pro- 
pose this changt. But I recommend 
the Government that they should look 
at the matter from a broader point of 
view—a point of view, I maintain, which 
the House of Commons and the Govern- 
ment have the right to take. I am sure 
I speak the feeling of most honourable 
Members who are comparatively new to 
this House when I say that we are dis- 
tressed and pained at the way in which 
Indian questions are treated in the 
House of Commons. When we realise 


the facts of the Indian Empire— 
facts which far transcend in poetry 
and in charm anything that 
the romancer or the writer of 


the wildest fiction can imagine; when 
one thinks that the people of this island 
in the far North Seas—a people few in 
number comparatively, different in race 
and character—should by force of circum- 
stances have been led to wield the 
empire over a quarter of the population 
of the globe—over a country which is 
inhabited by one of the most interest- 
ing people in the world, with an ancient 
and complicated civilisation—one would 
have supposed that the House of Com- 
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mons would have been struck by the 
poetic charm of the situation 





AN HONOURABLE MEMBER called atten- 
tion to the fact that there were not forty 
Members present. 


After a count, and 40 Members being 
present, the honourable Member resumed, 


Mr. HARWOOD: I was saying, Mr. 
Speaker, that it strikes one that there 
is something almost pharisaic in the 
attitude of the House of Commons to- 
wards this great question. When we 
dispute the wisdom of this or that ex- 
tension of the Empire, these extensions 
are always justified to us by the plea 
that they are for the spreading of 
civilisation and for the improvement of 
the people. But when we come to this 
House and watch the way in which this 
House acts, I am afraid we are driven 
to the conclusion that many of these 
high claims are mere fustian, and that 
they have no real solid basis. It seems 
to me that in regard to Indian questions 
this House may be divided into three 
elements. We first have those who 
take a particular interest in Indian ques- 
tions, but they labour under the disad- 
vantage that they seem always to have 
to take what may be called an Indian 
native view of the question. Then we 
have, in the second place, the official 
element, which confines its attention 
chiefly to giving very sparse information. 
The third element consists of the great 
mass of Members of the House of Com- 
mons who, if we may judge by appear- 
ances, take no interest whatever in 
Indian questions. I want to put before 
the noble Lord what I would call a 
reasonable House of Commons’ view of 
this matter. I do not follow my hon- 
ourable Friends in the statistics they 
have given, nor do I presume to follow 
in the least degree the particulars they 
have given of Calcutta or any other 
Corporation. But I think this House 
may look at the matter from a broader 
and more detached point of view. I 
would ask the House to consider whether 
their attitude towards Indian questions in 
general is a wise and right one. As to 
its wisdom, I know what one is often 
told—namely, that it is better to leave 
these questions to experts. India has 
an admirable batch of Civil Servants, 
who serve it well, whose advice may 
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well be followed, and who may be wisely 
left to take their own course. But I 
venture to say that does not exhaust our 
responsibility. As one who has casually 
passed through India, I cannot help say- 
ing that India is served by an admirable 
body of Civil Servants. If England had 
not the command of such Civil Servants 
for all its purposes throughout the world 
our Empire could not exist for a week. 
No one knows better than we do what 
patriotic, devoted, intelligent service is 
given all through the Empire by the 
Civil Servants. Therefore, no words 
shall fall from me in depreciation of the 
value of their services or in depreciation 
of the value of their advice. But what 
I want to put to the noole Lord and the 
House is this—it does not always follow 
that the men on the spot are the best 
qualified to decide on the principles on 
which you should regulate your govern- 
ment. This is one of those cases in 


which an outsider often sees most of the | 


game, and one must recognise that 
whilst the men on the spot have a 
thoroughness of knowledge and a parti- 
cular quality of experience which we 
cannot possess in this House, yet very 
often the prospective is liable to be dis- 
torted by their close proximity to the 
scene. All over the world, when the 
Anglo-Saxon is brought into contact 
with natives, certain feelings are aroused 
in him which disqualify him from taking 
an impartial view of the situation as a 
whole, and I maintain that the House of 
Commons is just the body to put the 
prospective right and take a _ large 
general view of the question. There- 
fore, the House of Commons must not 
be led in matters of detail, or in the 
consideration of principle, blind-folded 
by the specific advice even of the most 
able Civil Servant. As to the wisdom 
of our attitude of aloofnéss with regard 
to Indian questions, I would ask, is it 
right that the House of Commons should 
adopt such an attitude? To speak on 
an Indian question is synonymous to 
speaking to empty benches in this 
House, and I claim that it is not wise 
that the House should depute its respon- 
sibility to its Civil Servants. We have 
lately heard a great deal said about 
empire—a great wave of Imperialism 
has gone over the country. I am not 
going to complain of that, but I think 
we ought to utilise the occasion to ask 
ourselves as a nation, and this House of 
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Commons as a governing organisation, 
whether we realise that empire has its 
corollaries and its duties, and that it is 
not merely enough to extend our terri- 
tories. It seems to me that we are 
drifting into a very narrow view of those 
duties and those corollaries. In regard 
to empire, it seems to be taken for 
granted in the Press and in the House 
of Commons that if every European 
nation can agree with us everything is 
settled, and 


Gracious Speech. 





Mr. SPEAKER: I think the honour- 
able Member is travelling away from 
the question. 


Mr. HARWOOD: What I wanted to 
say was that the corollaries of empire 
imply two things—firstly, that in ex- 
tending our Empire we should feel called 
upon personally and collectively to de- 
vote to that Empire the best attention 
we can; and, secondly, that we should 
train the people of these different coun- 
tries which we take over, and endeavour 
to teach them what we call Western civi- 
lisation, one of the fundamental elements 
of which surely is to teach them self- 
government, and to train them gradually 
to depend more and more on themselves. 
We should make that our object even 
from a selfish point of view, because if 
we continue to extend our Empire we 
shall not have the force, the people, the 
intellect to continue to govern all these 
extending territories with the same 
minuteness of personal government that 
we had at first. That seems to me the 
crux of this question. Calcutta muni- 
cipal governnient sounds an uninterest- 
ing subject, but underneath this ques- 
tion, I beg the House and the noble 
Lord to consider, lies a still greater 
question, and a question which ought 
to seriously call forth the interest and 
the attention of the House of Commons. 
It is this—are you or are you not going 
to do all you can to extend amongst the 


250 millions of your Indian sub- 
jects the principle of _ self-govern- 
ment? If you are, you should be 


very careful not to do anything which 
may be a discouragement to that prin- 
ciple. I venture to say, Mr. Speaker, 
that it must have struck anyone who 
has travelled in India, or who is at all 
acquainted with the facts of the case. 
how little so far we have extended this 
principle of self-government. One can- 
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not help feeling, when one is in that 
country, that it is a country governed 
by a foreigner almost to the minutest 
details. Attempts have been made to 
encourage local self-government in Bom- 
bay and Calcutta, but if this Bill is 
carried it will be a discouragement to 
this extension of self-government, and 
also a discouragement to the hopes of 
self-government throughout the whole 
Empire of India. I think it would be a 
sad thing if we, as it were, damped the 
courage or chilled the enthusiasm of our 
subjects in India who are hoping that 
the British Government may teach them 
something of the principles and _prac- 
tices of self-government. I know very 
well that it is often said they are not 
to be trusted, and that they are not 
loyal. I attended one of the Indian 
Congresses, and I must say that if the 
expressions of loyalty which were uttered 
there had been used in an assembly of 
Englishmen they would have been 
characterised as most absurd and exag- 
gerated. There is no doubt that amongst 
the people of India exists a great sense of 
gratitude to our Government, and a great 
sense of loyalty to our Government, but 
there is also a great hope that the 
British Government will give them the 
training of self-government, not that 
they may throw us off, but that they 
may learn from us how to govern them- 
selves. The noble Lord may produce 
evidence of abuses in Calcutta, he may 
show us evidence from experts advising 
that in this or that matter, such as 
water or sanitary arrangements, it is not 
advisable to alter the form of govern- 
ment, but I would ask him not to be 
actuated merely by the consideration of 
Calcutta or by expert evidence, but to 
remember that if this Bill is allowed to 
pass the greatest discouragement will 
be put upon the hopes and aspirations 
of a nation which longs to be loyal, and 
which will be loyal if you train it in the 
traditions and hopes of your civilisation. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.): 
Mr. Speaker, I should like to say a few 
words on the general principle that we 
ought to do all that lies in our power 
to further self-government among the 
Indian people. I believe all of us who 
take an interest in India have noticed 
that in the last few years there has been 
a decided tendency on the part of the 
Indian Government to put the hands of 
the clock backwards. It is only a few 
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years ago that there was a decided 
attempt in Bengal to abolish the right 
of trial by jury. That proposal was 
dropped largely in consequence of 
opinions expressed in the papers and in 
this House ; and I believe since then the 
principle has been rather extended than 
restricted. I believe this present Bill 
for the municipal government of Cal- 
cutta arises to some extent from the re- 
trovrade feeling on the part of the 
Government of India. I remember when 
I was in India seven years ago, the 
ereat question then which seemed to 
agitate the retrograde mind of the offi- 
cials was that there must be in every 
municipality or local body an English- 
man as President. I need not say how 
galling that was to the Indian people. 
There are among the Indians as fine 
business men as any to be found in this 
country. I do not say that every Indian 
is qualified to be a Councillor or to take 
a position in the Municipal Council, but, 
at the same time, a great number of 
them are as well gifted in this respect 
as the English people. I know they 
felt the greatest repugnance at having 
Englishmen forced upon them as Pre- 
sidents of their local bodies. No doubt 
the municipal bodies in India have been 
at times unseemly and unruly, but we 
have all read the papers in England, 
and have seen cases which certainly do 
not tend to throw great credit or dignity 
upon corresponding institutions in Eng- 
land. I remember when having charge 
of the Amendments to the Bill by which 
the Councils of India were to be in- 
creased in number, reading the reports 
of the English Commissioners on the 


subject, and without exception those 
Commissioners were all favourable to 
the increase. I should like to ask 


whether the plans and advice of the 
Indian Govergment for the benefit of 
the population of Calcutta were always 
up to the highest European mark. I 
do not think anybody could say they 
were. For a long time the Indian 
Jovernment directed education, and I 
visited, with Her Majesty’s Inspector, 
nearly all the schools in Calcutta, some 
of which had just been handed over by 
the Government to the new municipality 
of Calcutta. Those schools were most 
wretched institutions, some of them 
being held over stables, and others in 
badly lighted rooms. If the present 
Municipal Government of-Calcutta is to 
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be blamed for that, I think some share 
of blame ought to rest on the Govern- 
ment which preceded it. I think the 
suggestion made by my _ honourable 
Friend the Member for Dumfriesshire, 
that a Local Government Board should 
be established in India, which should be 
able to foster and guide the different 
municipal institutions of India, is a 
very admirable suggestion. Of course, 
it is very difficult for anyone who has 
not been in the Government of India to 
say how that would fit in with the general 
arrangements, but it does not seem to 
me to be altogether impossible. I hope 
the Government ‘will put aside any nar- 
row Official view and look to the wider 
interest of the Indian people. For my 
own part, I think it would be desirable 
to wait until the present Viceroy, Lord 
Curzon, who seems to have shown a con- 
siderable amount of acumen since he ha 
been in India, has taken in the new cir- 
cumstances and formed an opinion. 


Lorp G. HAMILTON: The Bill will 
have to pass through Lord Curzon’s 
hands. 


Mr. SCHWANN: I am delighted to 
hear from the noble Lord that that will 
be so, and in view of that fact I think 
it will be a great benefit that this 
Debate has taken place. I hope the 
same good sense which has been shown 
in this House will be displayed in India, 
and that this Bill which we so much 
deprecate may not pass. 


*Srm H. FOWLER (Wolverhampton, 
E.): Mr. Speaker, I wish, before I touch 
this question, to express my strong feel- 
ing of admiration for the manner in 
which this Amendment was _ brought 
before the House. I think the speech 
of my honourable Friend the Member 
for West Denbighshire, in moving the 
Amendment, was not only a very lucid 
and powerful speech, but it also stated 
the case which the House has before it 
to consider. I do not propose to go 
into the general question of the govern- 
ment of India, or the relationships be- 
tween this country and India on the 
many interesting points mentioned by 
the Member for Bolton. Although I, can 
see the line the noble Lord may 
take with reference to this Motion when 
the matter is still, so to speak, sub 
judice, still, as this House has so few 
opportunities of expressing its opinion 
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on Indian affairs, it is not out of order 
nor out of place that upon a question 
of this gravity the House should be in 
a position to express, I will not say a 
definite or a final opinion, but at all 
events a strong opinion as to the aspect 
this Measure assumes in its sight, and 
give the noble Lord some idea of what 
is the feeling in some sections, at any 
rate, of the House. The Bill is a very 
long one, consisting of 700 clauses, but 
what we have to deal with is the past 
history of this question in Calcutta, and 
is not a very old question. The 
municipal government in Calcutta 
dates back, I think, to the year 
1876, and the present Measure is 
founded on a Measure which was 
introduced by Sir Richard Temple 
in that year. The Bill was reconstructed 
in a great’ many points in 1888, and 
what we are dealing with now is the 
niunicipality of Calcutta as it was con- 
stituted in 1888. It is now, in 1899, 
proposed to materially alter the muni- 
cipal government in Calcutta. I think 
the first question we have to ask is, what 
has been the past history of this ex- 
periment? Has it broken down in any 
one of its conditions so flagrantly, so 
utterly, and, apparently, so hopelessly 
that it is absolutely necessary in so 
short a period as 10 years—and. 10 years 
is a short period in Indian history—to 
pull the thing to pieces, and alter it 
again in a manner which would be very 
foreign to our notions of dealing with 
municipal government here, and which 
we have reason to think is unpo- 
pular in India? We have been very 
slow in our progress in municipal 
government in England. Generations 
passed before we arrived at the changes 
which have been arrived at in India 
within a comparatievly short period. Ap- 
parently the point at issue between my 
honourable Friend and the Government, 
not of India, but the Government of 
Bengal, is really confined to one or two 
points. As I understand the maitter, 
the Council of Calcutta consists of 75 
members. Fifty of those members are 
elected, as we elect them here, by popu- 
lar voting—the vote of the ratepayers. 
Fifteen of them are nominated by the 
local Government, and the other 10 are 
elected by various bodies, such as the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, the Cal- 
eutta Trades‘ Association,.and the Com- 
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missioners for the Port of Calcutta. 
Though the nominated element is rather 
strong, I think on the whole it is a 
prudent distribution of the elective prin- 
ciple. The House will observe that 
there is a complete majority—50 out of 
75—composed of members elected by 
the voters. But there is an Executive 
Committee, or you may call it a Cabinet, 
which, as I understand, really does the 
work. The others are a sort of House 
of Lords, but the 15 appear to have the 
powers of the House of Commons. 
Sir Richard Temple and the other wise 
administrators who formed the original 
municipality of Calcutta followed, in the 
constitution of this Executive, precisely 
the same principle and the same propor- 
tions as were adopted in respect to the 
Council. This Executive Committee or 
Cabinet—call it what you like—consist 
at the present time of 18 members. 
Twelve of these members are elected by 
the 50 elected members of the muni- 
cipal corporation, and the other six are 
elected in various proportions by the 
non-elected and the Government nomi- 
nation. The whole question now under 
discussion turns upon the constitution 
of that second body. As I understand 
the new proposal, it is suggested to leave 
the original constitution of the 75 mem- 
bers ag it was, but it is proposed to re- 
duce the Executive Committee from 18 
to 12, and instead of giving the elected 
members power to elect two-thirds, it is 
proposed to allow them to elect one- 
third only, which is practically to put 
them in a minority. In Sir Richard 
Temple’s legislation no allowance is paid 
to the Commissioners for their work on 
this Committee. The work there is, as 
it is in England, unpaid, but the Bill 
which it is now proposed to introduce 
gives, for the first time, fees. It pro- 
vides that— 
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“Every member of the General Committee 
shall be entitled to receive a fee of 52 rupees, 
and every member of a Sub-Committee a fee 
of 16 rupees for each Committee which he 
attends.” 


That, I think, is an innovation in muni- 
cipal government, and certainly a novel 
innovation in India, which I do not see 
any reason for adopting, except it may 
be, as I rather gather from one or two 
remarks made in connection with this 
Bill, with the idea of attracting certain 
classes of the community to discharge 
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these public duties—not the people who 
cannot afford to give the time to these 
public duties, but those who could afford 
to give the time, but are not disposed 
to give it without some inducement. 
I hope the Government will carefully 
consider before they sanction a principle 
which will have a very large develop- 
ment in India. But that is a question 
of slight importance compared with the 
other question. We are trying a great 
experiment in India, and one which, I 
think, has been successfully tried—the 
introduction, as far as possible, of self- 
government in the large municipalities. 
Of course they have made blunders, 
of course they have done stupid 
things, but I should like to know 
what municipal Corporation or County 
Council in Great Britain has not made 
blunders and done foolish and stupid 
things, has not retarded sanitation, and 
has not required legislative compulsion 
to make it do its duty, and has not, at 
last, had the heel of the Local Govern- 
ment Board brought down upon it in 
order to bring it up to the mark. We 
know that education in municipal work 
is a slow process in the western coun- 
tries, and naturally it will be the same 
in India. Perhaps they talk too much, 
and talk too long. Even if they did, 
too much talking is not confined to 
municipal life. I am not sure that even 
in the Mother of Parliaments they might 
not have found that the objections 
based on that point were not without 
precedent. Obstructing public business 
is a serious offence, we know, but I do 
not think, at al] events, that with Eng- 
lishmen who understand the working of 
Parliamentary life, municipal life, and 
Jocal self-government through all its 
ramifications, that agreement will weigh 


against the great principle of self- 
government. I know you _ cannot 
bring at once to perfection either 


in Calcutta or in Bombay, or anywhere 
else, similar institutions to that which 
you have in western countries, but the 
process of education must be carried 
on. I think the checks, if they are to 
be called checks, which the Local 
Government of Bengal introduced, under 
the, sanction of one of the wisest 
Governors that Bengal ever had—I mean 
our old friend Sir Richard Temple—will 
be quite sufficient. The noble Lord 
may have had evidence before him, but 
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I see no evidence yet to justify the 
statement that the system has broken 
down, and that we should introduce into 
an experiment. not yet ten years old a 
novel principle altogether of nominating 
officials on popular elective bodies, and 
throwing to the wind the idea of popular 
self-government. One honourable Mem- 
ber made a suggestion which I think is a 
vood one—namely, that this Bill should 
be suspended for some little time in 
order that not only the new Viceroy 
should have an opportunity of consider- 
ing it, but also that the Government of 
lioubay itself, which brought it in in 
rather too drastic a manner, should have 


an opportunity of reconsidering the 
position. A suggestion made by 
one of my honourable Friends is also 


to my mind a good one, that in the in- 
ierests of the nation it would be 
desirable if some authority were ap- 
pointed to see that these works 
should) be carried out in moderation 
for the safety and the welfare of 
the whole of the community. My 
honourable Friend behind me points out 
there would be no objection to a sus- 
pensory clause being inserted in the Rill. 
These are all considerations which will 
weigh with the Government, and which 
I think will sufficiently safeguard the 
satisfactory working of the sanitary 
work of that department of the Govern- 
ment without imperiling what is a vital 
principle so far as India is concerned. 
Now there is one other point to which I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Covernment, and that is this, the un- 
wisdom of exciting public feeling on 
questions of this sort. There is no 
doubt that there is considerable public 
feeling roused in Calcutta upon this 
question. It has been exaggerated, but 
ihe exaggeration is not confined to 
questions of this sort. I have received 
documents myself in which not very 
wise language is used with reference to 
the step taken, and improper motives 
have been imputed to the Government 
in connection with it. But, neverthe- 
less, looking at the delicate relations be- 
tween this country and India, looking at 
the Oriental minds and the rapidity with 
which this sort of feeling spreads and 
assumes dangerous proportions, it is not 
wise to put the Imperial Central Govern- 
ment of India and the Government of 
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opinion unless there’ is absolute 
necessity; they may have gone too 
far ten years ago: it may have 


been unwise, I do not say it was, that 
they should have given such large 
powers—the majority control—to these 
elective representatives of this Com- 
mittee ; but, having done it, it will be 
more unwise to go back. Prove the 
case, and if there is proved to be any 
public danger to the peace, health, or 
Government of Calcutta, I should be the 


last to shrink from supporting the 
Indian Government through _ thick 
and thin in such an emergency. But 
there is nothing of that sort. The 


rather philosophical view on the part of 
the Executive seems to be that there 
would be a more vigorous control if it 
were in the hands of the Government. 
We have educated our people in local 
self-government, and there has been a 
marvellous transition in the local govern- 
ment of this country, and marvellous 
results. There has been a marvellous 
change in the local self-government here 
and a marvellous public expenditure, 
with wonderfully good results on the 
same lines. Let us encourage - self- 
government in India, do not discourage 
or repress it. So long as you run no 
risk encourage it in every possible way. 
I do not knew what view the noble Lord 
the Secretary for India will take in this 
matter, and we cannot expect him to 
say what he will do because the matter 
will come before him judicially, but still 
the final decision upon this Bill rests 
in his hands. But what I want, if I 
may say so, to indicate to him is that I 
think it would be desirable that the 
Bengal Government should not send this 
Rill home in its present state even to 
him, and unless they can make out a 
very much stronger case than they have 
they should be willing to wait until the 
experiment has had a fairer trial ; until 
the new Viceroy, of whom a great many 
of us have the highest opinion, has had 


an opportunity of considering the 
matter. At all events, it should be kept 
in reserve until the House on a 


future day, and in a clearer light, has 
a better opportunity of pronouncing a 
sound judgment upon it. 


Lorp G. HAMILTON: 1 think any- 
body who has listened to this Debate 
must admit that all who have spoken 
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have done so in a tone of great modera- 
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tion. There has been a desire on the 
part of the speakers to eliminate so far 
us possible all points of controversy, and 
everyone has endeavoured to put forward 
proposals and suggestions which they 


believe to be for the benefit of India 
venerally. My task in replying will also 
be easier because the Debate has been 


free from those reflections upon the Civil 
Service which have unfortunately too 
often characterised Debates upon India. 
If honourable Gentlemen would only 
recollect that these gentlemen are, as | 
believe, discharging the most difficult 
and onerous duties of any public service 
of the world, and doing it well, they would 
refrain from making such observations 
and relieve me as the official head of 
that service from taking the notice of 
them that I am bound to do. Now, Sir, 
the Motion which is before the House to- 
night is of a very peculiar character. 
Every honourable Gentleman who has 
spoken in support of it has assumed 
that he is speaking on and supporting a 
Motion promoting the best interests of the 
several local Governments in India, but to 
my mind there has never been a Motion 
made which so obviously strikes at the 


roots of government as this. For 
luany years past every Government in 
office has endeavoured to promote local 


self-government in India by the creation 
of loca] Legislatures, which have, within 
limits, freedom of action, and during the 
time [ have been in office I have added 
to these local Legislatures, one in 
Burmah, and one in the Punjaub. Of all 
these legislatures the most important is 
Rengal. But the honourable Genilenian 
comes down and proposes in the interests 
of local self-government, on one or two 
of Bill 700 and 
20 schedules, to summarily arrest the 
of the 
Levislature, to stop the investigation now 


seetions a of clauses 


whole proceedings Benga 
being carried on by a special committee 
appointed by that body, and to institute 
a Commission 


will be 


not to take an impartial view of the 


whose business 
question under consideration, but whose 
duty is to be confined to reporting on 
the objections which can or may be 
urged. Now I do not think anybody 
who had any wish to promote local self- 
government in India could have brought 
in any Motion so destructive as this. 
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Mr. HARWOOD: Will the noble Lord 
tell the House what is the composition 
of the local Legislature of Bengal? 


Lorp G. HAMILTON: It is composed, 
as all local Legislatures are, with the 
idea of representing as accurately as 


possible the constituent elements in 
which they live. 
Me. HARWOOD: Will the noble 


Lord say how much of it is elected! 


Lorp G. HAMILTON: What is the use 
of the honourable Gentleman putting 
questions of this kind to me! Does the 
honourable Gentleman know _ the 
number of electors in Calcutta! Does 
he know what the population of India 
The electorate of Calcutta is not 
60 per cent. of the population. What I 
do say is that these local legislatures 
have to go through certain preliminaries 
before they can introduce any sort of Bill, 
In the first place they have to get the 
consent of the Viceroy, and then they 
have to get the assent of the Secretary 
of State in Council. Whoever is Secre- 
tary of State in Council—and I am sure 
the right honourable Gentleman will take 
this opinion of mine—derives the ut- 
most benefit from the enormous experi- 
ence of the members of this Council. 
There is no function which that body 
discharges more admirably than the 
investigation of matters which come be- 
fore the Jocal legislatures. This Bill was 
laid before the Indian Council and eare- 
fully examined before we assented to its 
introduction, and we reserved to our- 
selves the power to alter any of the 
details or any of the separate clauses of 
the Bill. The Bill then back to 
India, and passes through the ordinary 
procedure prescribed by the rules govern- 
ing legislation, which is something similar 
to that prescribed by the Rules in this 
House. Then it comes back, through 
the Viceroy, to the Secretary of State for 
India, and it has an opinion — pro- 
nounced upon it as to whether or not the 


is? 


goes 


Bill should be added to the Statutes. 
I am, therefore, in a_ position of 
some difficulty. I shall, in the 


course of a few months, in my capacity 
as Secretary of State, have to decide 
whether this Bill, in the shape in which 
it emerges from the Select Committee, 
shall pass into law or not; and, there- 
fore, the House will understand in the 





speech that I make to-night that 
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I express no final opinion, but only 
make use of facts and arguments to 
traverse the statements which have been 
made sufficiently to show that there are 
two sides to this question. Well now, 
Sir, I think everybody will agree, and 
nobody more than my predecessor, the 
right honourable Gentleman the Member 
for Wolverhampton, that municipal 
government is granted by a_ higher 
power to a local authority for the 
purpose of trying to establish an 
efficient administration of local affairs. 
Such authority is always delegated te 
the local authority by the higher powér. 
Now that higher power can always with- 
draw those functions which it has so 
delegated if the local authority makcs a 
misuse of them, or obviously neglects the 
duty imposed upon it. The fact that 
any local authority is representa- 
tive in its character does not in the 
least free it from this general principle. 
But, at the same time, every Govern- 
ment, and every higher authority, 
wherever there is a Jocal or muntetpal 
hody representative in its charac‘er, is 
far more tolerant of its proceedings than 
if it were a body under its direct contro] 
and jurisdiction. Therefore, in India, ss 
in this country, there has always been 
shown towards any municipal authority 
in the constitution of which the 
representative principle has entered 
considerable leniency as regards 
its shortcomings. But there is a line 
at which that tolerance is no longer 
possible, and that line is reached where 
the action or inaction of the body in 
question endangers the lives and tie 
health of the community under 
their charge. Now, Sir, almost every 
speaker from the other side has assumed 
that, out of sheer wantonness of spirit, 
and fron a desire to destroy or retard 
the representative principle in India, this 
Bill has been introduced, and they ssem 
to assume that the Indian Government— 
or, rather, the Bengal Government—is so 
short of work that it has gone out of its 
way to find itself this task. Now let me 
just bring the House back from the 
regions of imagination, into which a 
good many Members have wandered, to 
the conditions which at the present 
moment have to be faced by the Govern- 
ment in India. In the first place, plague 


is prevalent in certain parts of India, and 
at any moment plague may descend on 
the ports of Madras and Calcutta, and if 
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it once became epidemic in Caleutta it is 
absolutely impossible to calculate the 
amount of injury and harm it would do, 
not only to Caleutta, but to the whole 
of Northern India. No _ statistician, 
however competent, can in any way 
appraise the full injury which the 
plague has done in the past few 
years in Bombay, for not only has 
it damaged commerce and increased the 
actual local mortality, but it has created 
such terror that there has been a periodical 
exodus from that city of its inhabitants, 
carrying with them the germs of the 
disease into other portions of the Presi- 
dency. But it is not a mere question of 
the increase of mortality or the health 
of the people. Bombay is a great sea- 
port town, used for the greater | or- 
tion of the export trade of the West of 
India, and upon the export and import 
trade depend the occupations of tens of 
millions of people throughout Western 
India, and if plague once descends on the 
town, and curtails a portion of the export 
and import trade, the means of susten- 
ance of these people is imperilled. 
Therefore, it must be borne in mind that 
the sanitary regulations of this great 
seaport town are not a mere matter of 
local interest. They are not merely 
matters of town interest, but they are 
matters of national interest, and for the 
sake of an abstract principle of repre- 
sentative givernment, we could not allow 
the lives, and interests, and the means of 
sustenance of tens and hundreds of 
inillions of people to be endangered by 
the negligence which I have previously 
mentioned. And similar considerations 
apply to Calcutta. Well, now, every 
Gentleman who has spoken on the other 
side has assumed that the municipality of 
Calcutta has done its work well in recent 
years, and that there has been a marked 
improvement in the sanitary condition of 
that town. Well, I am afraid that that 
is not in accordance with the facts. The 
sanitary condition of Calcutta during the 
past few years has unquestionably 
deteriorated, and in ten years the death- 
rate has increased 30 per cent. In the 
earlier days, after the creation of the 
existing municipality, no doubt the work 
was done well; but in recent years I 
think it is almost the universal opinion 
of everybody who has watched the pro- 
ceedings of the municipality that there 
has been a steady deterioration, both in 
the character of those who serve on the 
[Sirth Day. 
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municipality as well as in the class of 
work done. I do not wish unduly to 
press this point, but perhaps the shortest 
and most convincing way in which I can 
prove to the House the accuracy of my 
contention is to quote one of the very 
many extracts from this Blue Book, 
which has only recently been published, 
on the sanitary condition of Calcutta. 
Fortunately we have only had a few 
sporadic cases of plague in Calcutta, and 
when the first case of bubonic plague 
occurred in Calcutta the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal appointed a Sani- 
tary Commission to investigate as to the 
sanitary condition of Calcutta. This 
Commission was composed of some eight 
gentlemen of experience, and they ap- 
pointed, in addition to that number, one 
of the most able medical officers in 
India, who was a man of exceptional 
sanitary experience, who was lent to the 
Corporation in order to discharge the 
functions of medical officer. He had a 
large number of places to look after, and 
this is what he says, reporting in Oc- 
tober 1896: 

“T assumed charge of the Conservancy 
Branch of the Health Department of the 
Calcutta Corporation ten days ago. My at- 
tention has been, during this period, con- 
fined chiefly to what are reputed to be the 
dirtiest, most overcrowded, and unhealthy 
wards. The knowledge which I have so far 
yained of the conditions prevailing justifies 
me in pronouncing these wards abominably 
filthy. It would require stronger language 
annica’ to convey anything like a correct im- 
than is to be found in the * Encyclopedia Brit- 
pression of the appalling state of affairs. My 
services have been placed at the disposal of 
the Commissioners for three months. I ven- 
ture to state, as an opinion, that if my ser- 
vices were placed at their disposal for twentya 
years I should not be able, within that time, 
with a mint of money at my back, to bring 
the chaotic condition of affairs into anything 
like order.” 


This is the opinion of a man of experi- 
ence and an authority on the subject, and 
it is entirely endorsed by the reports of 
the Sanitary Commission and the various 


officers which they appointed. I have 
never heard it disputed that the sanitary 
condition of Caleutta is very bad. 
Therefore, Sir, it must be remembered 
that the Government of Bengal had to 
deal with the difficulty that the sanitary 
condition of Calcutta was appallingly 
bad, and then arose the question—What 
was this condition of things due to? Was 
it due to inferior local administration, 
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or the difficulties surrounding the nature 
of the country, or was it in any way due 
to a failing in the administration? I wish 
to preserve a judicial temperament on this 
and all the questions relating to this Bill, 
but I am bound to say that the evidence 
brought before me shows that this con- 
dition of things is very largely due to 
the chaotic system of administration 
which hes prevailed in Calcutta during 
the past few years. I quite agree that in 
this country there have been a 
many instances in the earlier 
of local — self-government, of — local 
authorities, either by omission or 
commission, imisconducting themselves, 
and afterwards so far pulling themselves 
together to greatly improve the 
Jocality which they administer. But we 
have got to deal with a very exceptional 
state of things in India. In this House 
we all greatly value the services of those 
gentlemen who are called “ the members 
of the long robe.” In India, too, these 
gentlemen assist, and they speak upon 
various questions, and as a rule the De- 
bates are lengthy. Now, one-third of the 
Corporation of Calcutta is composed of 
barristers, and a certain number of these 
gentlemen have not had much oppor- 
tunity of speaking outside the municipal 
chamber. During the last nine years there 
has been established in that municipality, 
I believe, what is called a Complaints 
Committee. It is obvious to anybody 
who is accustomed to local self-govern- 
ment what the result of this would be, 
and it strikes me that it would not tend 
to raise the grade, but to lower it, of 
officials in the discharge of their duties. 
Honourable Gentlemen have quoted one 
or two extracts from speeches of the ex- 
Lieutenant-Goyernors in support of the 
theory that Calcutta is very well 
administered, and that the sanitary con- 
ditions there are satisfactory. I inter- 
rupted the honourable Gentleman who 
made this Motion, and remarked that [ 
did not think he had seen the signifi- 
cance of the extract he was reading. It 
was not a compliment to the municipality 
of Calcutta, but it was a compliment to 
the Chairman, and if the honourable 
Gentleman will read—as I wanted him to 
read—the concluding part of his own 
extract, he would see that the enumera- 
tion of the benefits is stated to be a 
sufficient and tribute to the 
manner in which its first Chairman, Sir 
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Henry Harrison, discharged the duty of 
his responsible, difficult, and thankless 
task. The fact was well known to every- 
body who has lived in Calcutta, 
in recent years—-and I should think 
the honourable Gentleman who seconded 
this Motion must be aware of the 
fact—that the only thing which made 
the Municipal Corporation, since it 
has been established, an efficient body 
was the extraordinary tact and ability 
which its first Chairman, Sir Henry 
Harrison, displayed. From the time of 
his retirement it has been exceedingly 
difficult to get anybody to take up his 
post. The endeavour to carry on, under 
almost impossible conditions, the execu- 
tive work has been too much for almost 
all] the able men who subsequently suc- 
ceeded him. Those are the conditions 
of things which have to be considered. 
You have the plague in India, and 
you have a most deplorable sanitary 
condition in Calcutta; and, moreover, 
you have a body of gentlemen, no doubt 
actuated by the highest possible motives, 
but who unquestionably have the reputa- 
tion of being, I believe, the most talkative 
Jocal authority in the world. I do not 
say that that in itself is a reason why 
they should be disestablished, but when 
you have got this plague to deal with 
in Calcutta—and you must recollect that 
it is the most awful calamity by which 
the human race can be afficted—you 
cannot allow talk to stand in the way of 
pf work. The Indian Government have 
a strong charge upon them, they 
must protect the lives of the people 
under their charge, and they must take 
care, so far as they possibly can, that 
Calcutta does not run any undue risk 
from defective administration, or from 
defective sanitary arrangements. It 
was for these reasons that this Bill 
was introduced which is now under 
the consideration of the Bengal 
Council. Now, Sir, since that Bill has 
been introduced there has been a change 
in the personnel of that body as regards 
the official who is the Viceroy of India, 
as well as the official who is the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. The 
honourable Gentleman the Mover of the 
Motion has quoted, with approbation, 
the language of Sir John Woodburn 
which he used in connection with this 
very Bill only three months ago. He was 
then President of the Bengal Legislature. 
Now, if Sir John Woodburn was three 
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months ago capable of taking a fair and 
equitable position on what he admitted 
was a difficult question, why does the 
honourable Gentleman imagine that in 
the three months that have since elapsed 
he is now incapable of maintaining that 
attitude in the matter? Lord Curzon, too, 
has an absolutely unbiased mind on this 
question, because the sanction to intro- 
duce this Bill was given before he 
arrived in India, and therefore the House 
has the utmost guarantee that this Bill 
will, from those in high authority, 
receive absolutely impartial and fair con- 
sideration. Now, Sir, so far I have ex- 
pressed no opinion as to details. It is 
perfectly clear to those who have looked 
through the proceedings in past years, 
and are connected with the Calcutta 
municipality, that if an effective ad- 
ministration is for the future to be set 
up, it must not be a miniature model of 
the existing municipality. That was 
present, I believe, in the mind of Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie when he made the 
present proposal which is before the 
Bengal Legislature, which is to try and 
adopt a municipality for Calcutta similar 
to that of Bombay. In Bombay the 
Executive Council consists of 12 
members, but the composition of the 
Committee is different from that which 
is provided for Calcutta. There are four 
nominated members in Bombay, and 
eight elected members, and the proposal 
in this Bill is that for Calcutta there 
should be four members nominated 
by the great trades interests, and four 
nominated by the electors of Calcutta. 
There is a great difference between the 
composition of the population of Bom- 
bay and that of Calcutta. In Bombay 
there is a great diversity of race and 
of religion—there is a large Parsee 
element, and there is also a large 
Mohammedan element. Consequently 
the native members are much more dis- 
posed to take an independent view of the 
questions that come forward. In Bengal 
the natives are all much of the same 
race, and the class of members who are 
returned, so I am informed, are much of 
the same social standing and views, and 
have the same interests to support. One 
of the objects of Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
in wishing to have the nomination of 
four Government members was to in- 
clude in them a Mohammedan to repre- 
sent Mohammedan interests, which are 
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Calcutta, and also to put in someone who 
would look after the interests of the poor 
Hindoos of Calcutta who live in 
the slums, and whose welfare at the 
present moment, in the opinion of the 
Bengal Government, is not sufficiently 
safeguarded. Therefore the House will 
understand that there is no ground what- 
ever for the fear which seems to exist 
in the minds of honourable Gentlemen 
in this House that the idea of having so 
inany nominated members was to select 
no one but Europeans; but, on the con- 
trary, our object is to give a more 
adequate representation to the native 
races and classes who, under a limited 
iranchise, have not received sufficient 
representation upon the Calcutta muni- 
eipality. I agree with the right honour- 
able Gentleman that we ought to try to 
preserve, as far as we possibly can, the 
representative element in this munici- 
pality, subject to one condition, which I 
consider to be of paramount importance, 
and that is the establishment of an 
efficient Executive. Now, Sir, I have 
stated the views and _ objects which 
the Bengal Government have in view in 
amtroducing this Bill, and I have shown 
that it has been introduced in accordance 
with the system of local self-government 
in India which has been promoted by 
every Government and every Party for 40 
vears past. I do hope, therefore, that 
the House will accept my assurance that 
[ will, to the best of my judgment, im- 
partially consider the many provisions 
in this Bill when it comes finally before 
me for judicial consideration, and I hope 
that the provisions will be so satis- 
factory as not to make it necessary to 
interfere with the action of the local 
Legislature in the manner suggested, 
for that is a serious interference in 
itself, and the more serious that it is an 
obstacle to passing legislation for the pro- 
tection of health, and be at a time 
when the primary object is to fight 
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against the worst of all enemies— 
namely, the plague. 
SIR WILLIAM WEDDERRURN 


(Banffshire): I am extremely sorry that 
the noble Lord has not accepted this 
reasonable Amendment. He has laid 
much stress on a Health Officer’s report 
upon the insanitary condition of Cal- 
eutta. Even in this country you might 
send an officer into the slurs of the 
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Metropolis, and he would bring us a 
report of filth and disgraceful sanitary 
conditions. But this state of things can- 
not be made the ground for upsetting the 
institution of self-government. I quite 
agree with the noble Lord that nothing 
could be more terrible than this plague, 
and every effort should be made to keep 
it out. But, as a matter of fact, the 
Calcutta municipality have succeeded in 
keeping out the plague. They have got 
absolutely solid results to show, and they 
have the well-considered opinion of a 
whole series of impartial Lieutenant- 
Governors, who say that the work they 
have done has been as good as under 
the circumstances could have been ex- 
pected. Now, it appears to me that the 
noble Lord has altogether failed to 
realise the history of this thing. The 
remedy, supposing Calcutta is in an 
insanitary condition, is not to upset 
local self-zovernment there. The noble 
Lord does not realise that the whole 
history of Calcutta shows that from the 
very beginning the attempt to administer 
the affairs of the municipality by officials 
has been unsuccessful. It has been a 
distinct failure, whereas whenever the 
representative element has been intro- 
duced, and whenever the Commissioners 
have been elected by the people, you 
find a very great improvement in the 
sanitary conditions and health of the 
people. My honourable Friends have 
already referred to a whole series of 
favourable comments upon the action of 
the municipality, but I notice that the 
noble Lord lays special stress upon the 
opinions of two high officials—I mean 
the late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, and the present 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir John 
Woodburn. I understand that the 
noble Lord is under the impression that 
the views which these two officials have 
expressed are altogether conclusive that 
this municipality must be fundamentally 
altered. Now, I have very carefully gone 
through all the Papers in this case, and 
I think anyone who will go through them 
will say that, even after the report of 
these two officials, the grounds are not 
sufficient to warrant the change which 
has been proposed. I would specially 
commend to the notice of the noble Lord 
a very interesting speech which Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie made at the »p2amg 
of the great drainage works that have now 
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been started in the suburbs of Calcutta. 
Now, that speech, and the condition of 
things to which the speech referred are 
very important for two reasons. The 
first reason is this. It was in that 
speech, delivered at the opening of these 
great drainage works, that Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie first sprang on the Calcutta 
Municipality the terrible news that they 
were entirely disapproved of, and that 
they were going to be put an end to. 
That was the first hint the Municipality 
had of it. My second reason has to do 
with the sanitary condition. I am sorry 
the noble Lord does not consider it 
necesssary to give attention to my 
remarks, for I am commending to his 
special notice a speech by Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie to which I attach very great 
importance, because the treatment of 
the Calcutta suburbs forms the best 
comparison between the work done by 
autocratic officials and that accom- 
plished by a representative Municipal 
Commission. If the noble Lord will 
refer to the report of the Commission 
which sat in 1884 to examine into the 
insanitary condition of Calcutta, he will 
find that certain recommendations were 
made for the improvement of the city, 
which were afterwards put into force. 
The main recommendation was that the 
suburbs, which had previously been 
under Government officials, should be 
transferred to the Municipality. That 
was simply because the condition of the 
city was so much superior to the condi- 
tion of the suburbs, and it was admitted 
that at that time in the suburbs north, 
east, and south of Calcutta, there was 
no underground drainage, there was no 
pure water supply, and the Conservancy 
arrangements fell far short of those in 
force in the town. That was the result 
of official work, and it was in conse- 
quence of that that the Commission re- 
commended that the suburbs should be 
transferred to the administration of the 
Municipality. That body immediately 
took most vigorous measures to im- 
prove the Conservancy, and in the speech 
from which I have been quoting Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie congratulated them 
upon the drainage works which they had 
constructed. In opening them, Sir Alex- 
ander expressed his astonishment at 
their gigantic nature, and he referred to 
the great engineering difficulties which 
had had to be overcome ; while, with 
reference to the delay which had occurred 
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in completing the works, he said that 
wise caution had been maintained, and 
that they had done well not to hurry 
too much in carrying them out. His 
praise was absolute, and instead of con- 
demning and cursing the Municipality, 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie set to work to 
bless it. Perhaps I had better quote his 
words. He said— 


Gracious Speech. 


“The Municipality has never shown nig- 
gardliness, or been backward in sanctioning 
money for either the water supply or the 
drainage.” : ° 
As regards the insanitary condition of 
Calcutta, I really do not know where the 
noble Lord got his information from. I 
recommend him to get it from Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie, who spoke of the 
health of the human population as quite 
remarkable. 


THe SECRETARY or 
INDIA : This is Sir 
kenzie’s own Bill. 


Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN: The 
noble Lord has drawn attention to the 
fact that Sir Alexander is the author of 
this Bill. I would, therefore, ask what 
is the great body of evidence upon 
which this revolutionary Measure is 
based. What are the reasons given by 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie ? The first is 
that the Commissioners talk too much. 
But, surely, that is,a very small ground 
for upsetting an institution 20 years 
old. I-am certain that this House will 
grant a little indulgence to those who 
do talk a little too much. The second 
ground is that the Executive is not 
strong enough. But that is a stock 
complaint of all officials ; they all want 
more power and more money to spend, 
and they all dislike the control of the 
ratepayers. It is within the experience 
of every honourable Member that great 
departments very properly desire the 
power to spend money, and that the in- 
terference of those who represent the 
ratepayers is always most disagreeable. 
Therefore, for the officials to say that 
the Executive is not strong enough is 
simply for them to repeat what 
officials are saying all the world 
over. The. third reason given is 
a very curious one. It is that 
the Commissioners pay too much de- 
ference to special interests. It is very 
strange that the special interests that 
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they are accused of paying too much de- 
ference to are the interests of the rate- 
payers and of the general body of the 
people. 


THe SECRETARY 
INDIA : No. 


or STATE ror 


Sm WILLIAM WEDDERBURN : I 
will prove that presently. I do not think 
the noble Lord can have read this, or 
he would not say No. As a matter of 
fact, if an accusation of paying too 
much attention to special interests is to 
be made at all, it ought to be made 
against the promoters of this Bill, be- 
cause they give very special powers to 
wealthy European associations, to the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, to the 
Trades’ Association, and to the Port As- 
sociation, which all represent wealthy 
Europeans. These are all the reasons I 
can find. Sir Alexander Mackenzie tells 
us that the Municipality has done good 
work, and that Calcutta is quite re- 
markably healthy, and, as a reward for 
this, he is going to upset and break up 
their local self-government. What is the 
remedy he proposes ? He proposes that 
a great revolutionary change shall be 
made in the constitution of the Com- 
mission. That proposed change has been 
explained by my honourable Friend. But 
what strikes one as very curious in Sir 
Alexander’s statement is the absolute 
misconception of the condition of things. 
He tells us that this Municipality has 
not been a success, because its constitu- 
tion has been taken en bloc from the 
most advanced English models. He then 
goes on to instance Birmingham. He 
says that it is just like Birmingham. I 
am sorry the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Colonial Secretary is not here. 
I think he would repudiate anything of 
the sort. Under the existing condition 
of the Municipality a goodly number of 
the members of the Corporation of Cal- 
cutta are nominated by the Government. 
Its chairman is appointed by the 
Government. I think Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie gives no evidence of a very 
careful political study of municipalities, 
if he supposes that the Government 
nominate members of the Birmingham 
Council or appoint the Lord Mayor of 
that city. But this is only one instance 
of the happy-go-lucky way in which this 
matter has been treated. Instead of 
relying upon a good body of evidence 
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they have taken fanciful ideas of this 
sort in order to justify the change they 
are proposing. The curious thing is that, 
having told us that the only remedy is 
to make a great constitutional change, 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie tells us imme- 
diately afterwards that it is not re- 
quired. 


THe SECRETARY 
INDIA : No. 


or STATE ror 


Str WILLIAM WEDDERBURN : The 
noble Lord, I understand, has not read 
this speech. I will quote some of the 
words uttered by this Gentleman, who is 
proposing to upset existing institutions. 
He says 





“T believe, as a matter of fact, you could 
do nearly all that you wanted for the future 
under the existing law.” 


How do you get over that ? Where is 
the necessity for a change if you can 
do all you want under the existing law? 
And, in order to emphasise that, he 
says— 


“With most of the evils depicted by the 
Sanitary Commissioners your existing Act 
gives ample powers to deal.” 


This comes from the gentleman upon 
whose sole authority the noble Lord is 
upsetting the work of 20 years. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA: No. 


Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN: I 
have not heard of any other authority 
except that of Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
and Sir J. Woodburn, and as to the 
latter Gentleman, I shall have to make 
a few remarks. Sir John, who _ re- 
echoes the opinion of Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie as to there being too much 
talk indulged in by the Commissioners, 
and as to the alleged lack of motive 
power, also shows a great misconception 
of the facts; he is nearly as much mis- 
taken as Sir Alexander Mackenzie. He 
says he would be opposed to this Bill 
if it upset self-government, but he con- 
siders it certainly cannot be alleged 
that it infringes in any way the 
principles of self-government. I  ven- 
ture to assert that that is a most 
extraordinary statement for a man 
in a responsible position to make. 
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Under the proposed Bill the elected 
members of the Council will be in a 
hopeless minority, and yet an experi- 
enced administrator does not think that 
that is upsetting the self-government of 
that institution. Next as to the 
complaint of great interests being over- 
borne by one single interest. On this 
point the noble Lord is under a 
misapprehension. Sir John Wood- 
burn gives an explanation of what 
the single interest was. He says— 
“Great interests are overborne’ by 
the single interests of the ratepayers.” 
Of course it may be very well to ad- 
minister Calcutta in the interests of the 
European merchants, but if so, it is in 
the interest of the classes and not the 
masses, it is not proper self-government. 
There have been no fewer than seven 
large public meetings held in Calcutta 
between the 21st of December and the 
7th of February to consider the case of 
the ratepayers. The last meetingwas con- 
vened by a very distinguished gentleman, 
Sir Romesh Mitter, the late acting Chief 
Justice of Bengal, and thg chairman was 
Mr. Ghose, a member of the Viceroy’s 
Council. At these meetings the rate- 
payers stated their case in the most 
moderate way, and it seems monstrous 
and extraordinary that this House 
should not give these people a hearing. 
We do not say that one side is right 
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and the other wrong, but we do 
say that this important institution 


ought not to be destroyed until it is 
proved to be guilty of real wrongs to 
the people. I may, perhaps, point out 
that Sir John Woodburn joins his praise 
of the Municipal Commissioners 
with that of the others. He praises 
their public spirit, their knowledge and 
activity. All he says against them is 
that perhaps they have shown too much 
zeal, but he does not say that the zeal 
was indiscreet; on the contrary, this 
is what he says— 


“The Municipal Commissioners have shown 
so much good sense and public spirit in all the 
greater matters of the past, that I have entire 
confidence in their bearing in the future.” 


What more could be said of any body 
of men? But he says more—he speaks 
of the immense value the assistance of 
these people was at the time of the 
plague in calming the fears of the 
people and _ establishing temporary 
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hospitals. In every way these men 
helped willingly and with admirable re- 
sults. And yet this House is to be asked 
to allow this Bill to go on upon the feeble 
chance that the noble Lord will veto it—a 
thing we know he never does when once 
a Bill has been placed on the Statute 
Book. All we ask is that the Govern- 
ment shall not rush the Bill through 
after hearing one side only, as the noble 
Lord has suggested, but that both sides 
shall be heard, so that whatever is 
right may be done. In conclusion, I 
should like to make three suggestions 
to the noble Lord. In the first place, 
I would ask him to compare the state 
of the sanitation of Calcutta now with 
that which existed before self-govern- 
ment; secondly, that he should see 
whether the progress made in sanitation 
should have been greater looking to the 
funds available ; and, thirdly, whether such 
progress was impeded by defects in the 
censtitution. The eyes of all India are 
centred in Calcutta, and it is, therefore, 
to calm their feelings and to show that 
the authorities are willing to hear them, 
and not condemn them unheard, that 
I most earnestly trust that the noble 
Lord will see to these matters. 


Gracious Speech. 


Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS: Mr. 
Speaker, I hope I may be allowed to 
say one word. We recognise that this 
Bill at the present time is under con- 
sideration, and we know that the ob- 
jectionable clauses will have to receive 
the approval of the Viceroy and Sir 
John Woodburn before they are recom- 
mended to the noble Lord for his kindly 
approval. Under these circumstances, 
reserving to ourselves the right of 
raising this question at a later stage, 
and in the hope that these clauses will 
be so drafted as to meet our views, I 
desire to withdraw the Amendment. 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 
Amendment by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question again proposed. 
[Sixth Day. 
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MINISTERS OF THE CROWN AND 
PUBLIC COMPANIES. 

Another amendment proposed, at the 
end of the Question, to add the words,— 
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“And we humbly represent to Your Ma- 
jesty that 25 out of the 44 Ministers of the 
Crown who constitute Your Majesty’s present 
Administration hold among them no fewer than 
41 directorships in public companies, and that 
we consider the position of a public company 
director to be incompatible with the position of 
a Minister of the Crown, and that the union of 
such offices is calculated to lower the dignity of 
public life.” 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: Mr. 
Speaker, I would ask the House to 
turn from the consideration of the sani- 
tary condition of Calcutta to the con- 
sideration of the moral condition of 
the House of Commons. My object in 
raising this Amendment is to try and 
do an honest man’s part in endeavour- 
ing to prevent the Treasury Bench from 
being made a roost for the decoy ducks 
of fraudulent finance. I want to make 
the position of the Front Bench as a 
“front pager” impossible. I would 
suggest that my right honourable 
Friend the new Leader of the Opposi- 
tion should go to the country with one 
ery, and one cry only, “ Down with the 
‘guinea pigs.” Now, Sir, I am, of 
course, confining this Motion simply to 
the incompatibility of a Minister of the 
Crown being a director and a company 
promoter. I would, first of all, say, 
and say very briefly, how incompatible 
the position of a director and a com- 
pany promoter is to that of a Member 
of Parliament, but this incompatibility 
is intensified tenfold when the Member 
is a Minister of the Crown. Now, Sir, 
we all know what the guinea pig 
nuisance in the House of Commons 
is. The late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the Member for West Mon- 
mouth (Sir William Harcourt), and the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
have both condemned it. The Member 
for West Monmouth said in this House, 
in 1891—and this is all-important, be 
cause the right honourable Gentleman 
spoke before Jabez Balfour adorned 
these Benches—that in his opinion the 
position of membership of this House 
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was often greatly abused and used for 
the purpose of advertisement, adding— 


“T do not, however, wish to . . make 
any imputation against anyone who may 
happen to be a Member of this House, and who 
may happen, in the regular course of his life, 
to be a director; I think that, under the cir- 
cumstances, no one can condemn him; but what 
I do condemn is the use of the membership of 
this House to advance the interests of direc- 
tors of companies.” 


Now, Sir, I shall go from that to a 
speech of the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. In a speech we all remem- 
ber, for other reasons, delivered at 
Swansea on the 17th of January of last 
year, he said— 


“He was afraid there were few Members. in 
the Gilded Chamber—what that is I do not 
know—who were not in favour of what were 
known as guinea pigs. He did not deny that 
individuals of the same kind might be found in 
the House of Commons.” . 


Now, Sir, I will proceed to another 
eminent man, not so eminent as the 
two I have mentioned, but a Gentleman 
on the other side of the House, whose 
testimony in reference to this I only 
saw in a Dublin paper tliis evening. 
The honourable and learned Member for 
East Dublin (Dr. Rentoul) has been in- 
terviewed lately, and this is what he is 
reported to have said— 


“TI would forbid Members of Parliament 
to have anything to do with the promotion 
or direction of public companies. It is- not 
good for the House of Commons that it 
should be worm-eaten with company pro- 
moters and directors.” 


Now I come to the action of a Member 
of Parliament who uses his Parliamentary 
position in the interests of his company or 
its other directors. No matter how high 
honourable Members’ mansions in May- 
fair may be, if I were a betting man I 
would bet that every room in them could 
be papered with the prospectuses sent 
out in a period of six months on which 
the magic letters “ M.P.” appeared on 
the front page. There has been a slump 
in these prospectuses since the Hooley 
revelations, as I imagine company pro- 
moters are at a discount at present. 
My contention is that if it is wrong for 
a private Member to advertise his posi- 
tion in Parliament it is infinitely worse 
for a Cabinet Minister to utilise his 
Parliamentary position for the pur- 
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pose of company promotion or in 


the interests of a 
which he is concerned. In 1896 
there was, as honourable Gentle- 
men are aware, a Select Committee ap- 
pointed to investigate how far a 
Member of Parliament could even vote 
in the House in reference to matters in 
which he was personally interested. The 
rule of Parliament is that-an honourable 
Gentleman is not permitted to vote in 
any matter in which he has a pecuniary 
interest of a personal kind, or of such a 
nature that it might interfere with 
public legislation, or be hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the public interest. 
That is briefly the rule, but I wish to 
state to the Committee that it ought to 
be extended. The following Amendment 
was only lost by a majority of one, and 
as I happened to be a member of the 
Committee I know that two honourable 
Gentlemen would have voted for it if 
they had not been prevented by un- 
controllable circumstances from attend- 
ing. The Amendment was as follows— 


company in 


“Your Committee think it desirable that 
the position and votes of Members who are 
directors or shareholders in companies affected 
by private Bills should be regarded more 
strictly than has been the case in late years. 
Such instances as those of directors or share- 
holders who have undertaken to represent 
their companies in conducting Bills through 
the House appear to come within the spirit, if 
not the letter, of the rule. Question put. 
‘That this paragraph be inserted in the Re- 
port.’ Ayes 5: Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, Mr. Courtney, Mr. Haldane, Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. MacNeill. Noes 6; Mr. Bonsor 
Sir William Hart Dyke, Mr. Halsey, Mr. 
Grant Lawson, Mr. Solicitor-General, Mr. 
Woodhouse.” 


Now, I wish to show how the director 
element prevailed in that Division. 
There was only one director among 
the five Ayes, my right honour- 
able Friend the Member for Bodmin, 
and he had only one directorship, but the 
other six gentlemen had 16 directorships 
betwe2n them. As my honourable and 
learned Friends on both sides of the 
House are taking an interest in the 
matter let me state how tremendously 
and shamefully different is the voting in 
this House, when we have not only a 
judicial but a personal interest, from 
justice as administered in the meanest 
Petty Sessions Court. Why, Sir, a judge 
who would decide a case in which he was 
knowingly implicated would be hustled 
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off the bench; and it is a remarkable 
thing that in 1852 a judgment of the 
Lord Chancellor was reversed in the 
House of Lords by Lord Campbell be- 
cause Lord Cottenham, having an 
infinitesimal interest as a shareholder 
gave a decision. Lord Campbell said— 


“No one can suppose that Lord Cottenhamr 
could be in the remotest degree influenced 
by the interest he had in this concern, but, my 
Lords, it is of the last importance that the 
maxim that no man should be judge in his 
own case should be held sacred. And that is 
not to be confined to a cause in which he is 
a party, but applies to a cause in which he 
has an interest. Since I have had the honour 
to be Chief Justice of the Court of Queens 
Bench we have again and again set aside 
proceedings in inferior tribunals because an 
individual who had an interest in the cause 
took a part in the decision. And it will have 
a most sanitary influence on these tribunals 
when it is known that this High Court of 
last resort, in a case in which the Lord Chan- 
cellor of England had an interest considered 
that his decree was on that account a decree 
not according to law, and was set aside.” 


I hope we will act up to this principle 
in this High Court of Parliament. I 
now come to the position of a Member 
of the Government as a director, and my 
contention is that, however objection- 
able it may be for a private Member of 
Parliament to be a director or a com- 
pany promoter, the position of a member 
of the Administration as such is ten times 
worse. First of all, if a Motion in 
which a member of the Ministry has 
a direct personal pecuniary interest is 
assailed, the whole company of Ministers 
troop out into the lobby to support him 
at his request, just as if they were 
soldiers on parade. Take, for example, 
the instance which occurred last March, 
when I impugned the vote of one of the 
Ministers. We heard to-night an in- 
teresting speech about Ministerial power. 
Fancy a Minister with direct influence in 
the Cabinet proposing a grant out of 
public money for a company in which 
he was interested! It is inconceivable. 


AN HONOURABLE MEMBER: It is not. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: The honour- 
able Gentleman does not know history. 
It is supposed that a Minister is only 2 
Minister in his own ampit, and in his 
own department, but everyone knows 
that the Cabinet and the Ministry act 
as a harmonious whole, and therefore it 
is perfectly possible for a grant to be 
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made by one Minister for a company in 
which another is interested, and that 
possibility can only be removed by 
having no directors in the Ministry at 
all. It is another curious thing that if 
these gentlemen act as Cabinet Minis- 
ters, or Ministers of departments, and at 
the same time do justice as directors to 
their companies, they must be the most 
hardworked and miserable of living 
creatures. But my contention is that 
they do not attend to their duties as 
directors. I now and again look at the 
reports of company proceedings, partly 
for amusement and partly for the pained 
interest they give me, but I have never 
found in any report of any meeting, how- 
ever stormy, that a Cabinet Minister or 
a Minister of the Crown had been im- 
pugned for non-attendance. It is 
obvious that he was not wanted to at- 


tend at all—his name was enough. 
That is the meaning of it. I shall be 


happy to pay the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury a compliment in return for the one 
he paid me. The right honourable Gen- 
tleman’s compliment was not a serious 
one, but I am intently in earnest. I 
ask the First Lord not to reply to me in 
this matter, because he is the most igno- 
rant man in this House on the subject «f 
companies. He said some time ago that 
he was a mere child in these matters, 
and I would advise him to take to heart 
the words of the phophet Jeremiah in 
which he said, “Oh, Lord, I cannot 
speak, for I am a child!” I do ask, 
then, for the right honourable Gentleman 
not to speak on these matters. Per- 
haps I should not have introduced this 
subject at all, because the Amendment 
is a very serious one, and I only mention 
this by way of personal explanation. I 
can recall, Sir, a man whom we all 
greatly admired—the late Mr. Mundella : 
I can recall that scene when he spoke 
from the last seat just behind the Trea- 
sury Bench. That was the most touch- 
ing scene I ever saw: the dear old man, 
who had won a magnificent position, and 
who then became the victim of misfor- 
tune, from which no one is exempt. On 
that occasion he indicated his personal 
character, but how much better it would 
have been for him if he had never been 
a Cabinet Minister and a company 
director at the same time! Mr. Mun- 
della said this, and it is no exaggeration 
when I say that I can hear his tones, 
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and I can almost see him now if I close 
my eyes—I mean that I can see him in 
imagination. Mr. Mundella said this 
on the 24th of May, 1894— 


“T think that the public have a right to be 
sure that there is not the slightest suspicion of 
conflict between personal and public considera- 
tion.” 


I say, with great respect, that that ab- 
solutely applies to the quarter of a cen- 
tury of company directors holding office 
in the present Government, and that, 
therefore, their positions are not free 
from blame. Now, these observations 
are strictly impersonal, and will con- 
tinue to be impersonal, but I am bound 
to ask this question. Is there not an 
appreciative danger that the Treasury 
Bench will in due course of time become 
a sty for guinea-pigs? That is a typical 
question to ask, but at the same time I 
will endeavour to guide the House. I 
say that it is a well-known fact that 
Minister after Minister of the Crown has 
been in former times expelled from 
this House for corruption. One Minister 
of the Crown has been, during the pre- 
sent century the subject of a searching 
examination, from which he did not 
escape; and within the Parliamentary 
memory of the Father of this House, the 
right honourable Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Oxford, a gentleman was expelled 
from the Treasury Bench for company 
finance and for fraud. That was the 
notorious John Sadleir. I looked into 
a biographical dictionary a day or two 
ago to see how they would describe John 
Sadleir, and the first line I saw was 
“ John Sadleir, Swindler and Politician.” 
Well, Sir, we want the swindler to be 
separated from the politician. I will 
not trouble the House with a list of John 
Sadleir’s directorates, but, just to show 
what a respectable man he was, I may 
say that he was Chairman of the London 
Joint Stock Banking Company from 1848 
to a few days before his death. But 
now I am in a difficulty, because if I ask 
for a list of the various Ministers who are 
directors of companies, and of the various 
companies that they represent, I should 
not be given a list. I see the First Lord 
of the Admiralty is not here. Well, in 
1891 the right honourable Gentleman 
who is now the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty was leading the House in the tem- 
porary absence, through illness and sub- 
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sequent death, which we all deplored, of 
Mr. W. H. Smith, and he was asked by 
a Member to give a list of the members 
of the Government who were company 
directors, and of the companies which 
those gentlemen directed, and this is th» 
reply he got— 


“The honourable Gentleman is probably 
aware that there are means of information 
within his reach which would show what direc- 
torships are held by any particular persons in 
which the names of the directors are given.” 


Then he proceeded on strong Imperial 
principles 





“I do not think it would be right sé 





you can imagine the way in which he 
said it— 


“that the Government should have recourse to 
what might be looked upon as an invidious re- 
turn.” 


I have been under the laborious and 
painful duty of making that invidious 
return myself, and I have got it here. 
Now, here is, under broad and general 
terms, how the matter now stands. There 
are no fewer than 19 members of the 
present Cabinet, which is the largest 
that ever existed, and therefore th2 
Wisest one, and of those 19 gentlemen 
(their benevolence extends beyond the 
reach of mere public details, they work 
to do good in commercial undertakings) 
there are 11 company directors, and they 
are divided pretty well between th: 
Lords and the Commons. Five Lords 
divide eight directorships amongst th sm, 
and of these one Peer heads the I.«+ 
with three directorships. That +s Loré 
Balfour of Burleigh. Now, leaving the 
Cabinet Ministers, and coming to the 
budding Ministers—that is to say, 
Under Secretaries and gentlemen of that 
description—there are 25 of them, and 
of those 25, 15 do pretty well, for they 
hold 24 directorships amongst them. Now, 
Sir, I think I can show exactly how mat- 
ters stand in reference to directorships 
affecting the performance of public 
duties. I see here the President of the 
Board of Trade, whose answer we «1 
recollect in a case between directors end 
working men of one of the railwars. 
This answer was, of course, to the ¢ffcct 
that the directors were right, and that, 
equally of course, the workmen cough, 
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not to have done as they did do. The 
right honourable Gentleman is not a 
director of a railway company; ‘Le has 
got directorships on his own account, 
and it may be said that he had ro 
interest whatever in a question affecting 
railways ; but my answer to that is that 
he has 10 colleagues who are railway 
directors, and that, under those circum- 
stances, when you have 10 railway 
directors in a Government, it is impos- 
sible to ask for, and certainly impossible 
to get, real railway reform. Now there 
is another Gentleman, and I will deal 
with him very gently, because he is in 
another place—that is, Lord Selborne. I 
am more anxious to deal with him gently 
for this reason, that he in 1893 brought 
charges of wholesale corruption against 
the Irish Members, charges which he had 
in this House to apologise for. What do 
I find? I find that Lord Selborne is a 
director of a company which he ought 
not to be a director of az Minister of the 
Crown; he is a director of the Penin- 
sular and Orienta] Steam Navigation 
Company. That company is in constant 
privity with the Crown, and Lord 
Selborne must take judicial notice of 
that fact. He is not only Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, but he is 
a close relative of the Prime Minister. 
[‘Oh! oh!”] Oh, very well, honourable 
Gentlemen who are angry at these 
observations will console themselves with 
the thought that there are four quarter 
days in the year. I again repeat that, 
having regard to his position as Under 
Secretary for the Colonies, and having 
regard to the relations which exist be- 
tween him and the Prime Minister— 
perfectly legitimate relations—he has no 
right to be a director of such a company 
as the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company. Now I come to 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. The right honourable Gentle- 
man was, as we all know, Under Secre- 
tary of State for War. When he was in 
that position he was a three-barrelled 
director, and one of the companies of 
which he was a director was a submarine 
telegraph company, but since he has 
become Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs he has been reduced in the ranks 
of directors—the submarine telegraph 
company he has given up. In regard to 
the Foreign Office and telegraphs, I 
think I may say that it would be better 
if a Minister of the Crown who is con-. 
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nected with the Foreign Office were not 
a director of such a company. Then 
comes the Attorney-General, and this 
gives me an opportunity of saying some- 
thing pleasant. The Attorney-General 
is a director of the Law Life Assurance 
Society, and I believe that is a director- 
ship which has been held by his prede- 
cessors in office as a matter of course. 
That is quite right and proper. I may, 
however, suggest to the Administration 
that after they have deprived the right 
honourable Gentleman of the privilege 
of practising at the Bar in order to 
confine himself to his work as Attorney- 
General, they might follow the example 
and deprive themselves of their direector- 
ships whilst Ministers of the Crown. I 
will just read one example more, and I 
think it will now be right that we 
should go to Scotland, because the 
Scotch are proverbially fond of the 
Saxon—I will take the case of the Sec- 
retary of State for Scotland, Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, and the Lord Advo- 
cate. They divide six directorships 
between them, and those are largely 
bank directorships, and they might very 
well sing that glorious duet, “I know a 
bank.” What I do say is this, that I do 
not think it right for the Chief Secretary 
of State for Scotland and for the chief 
law officer of the Crown to be directors 
of the Bank of Scotland itself—a bank 
that must certainly be brought into 
contact again and again in litigation with 
the Crown. If I am wrong the House 
will correct me, and the public too; but, 
in my opinion, this is quite inconsistent. 
I will say this much, that this list is 
remarkable not only for what it con- 
tains, but for what it does not contain. 
I find that two right honourable Gentle- 
men who, of all others, from family asso- 
ciations, from commercial training, and 
from business capacity, ought to have 
been directors are not directors, namely, 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
and the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
They are conspicuous in this list by 
their absence. And why is that? Be- 
cause they know, as business men, that 
the position of a Minister of the 


Crown and of a _ public director 
are utterly and wholly incom- 
patible. It is no more possible to 


be a company director and a Cabinet 
Minister, and to do your duty in both, 
than it is possible to serve God and 
Mammon. I have the Chief Secretary 
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for Ireland on the list also, but I will 
spare him. I must thank the House, 
before sitting down, for the kindness 
with which it has listened to me. You, 
Sir, sometimes in the exercise of your 
high office are bound to call men to 
order for unkind and disagreeable ob- 
servations in respect to the Judicial 
Bench, but you have no right, and if 
you had I do not think you would exer- 
cise it, to call Members to order for 
expressing gratitude to one of the 
highest Members of the Judicial Bench 
for his conduct in this matter. The 
nation owes a deep debt of gratitude 
to Lord Russell of Killowen for what he 
has said in this respect. I could, if I 
had liked, have said many unpleasant 
things about Ministers and public com- 
panies, but I do not choose to do so. 
I have simply stated what I have had 
to state on general lines. If in so doing 
I have given offence to any Gentlemen, 
I ask them to forgive me, but I would 
use the same arguments and make the 
same charges again if I considered it 
necessary to do so, because my wish is, 
if I can, to save from pain the poor and 
the defenceless. I wish, if I can, to 
spare from financial shocks some of the 
most defenceless and some of the most 
gullible members of the community— 
the poor clergyman, and the poor, un- 
married, elderly woman, who are de- 
ceived by promises of 20 per cent. 
interest on their capital, and put it 
into these concerns, instead of being 
content with 2) per cent. in 
“Goschens.” I also wish to spare those 
innumerable people who are deceived, 
demoralised, and defrauded by _ this 
state of wholesale corruption, and the 
first step in this direction will be—and 
I shall bring it forward again and again 
—to weed out from the Treasury Bench 
all the company directors that sit there, 
and the foul associations with which the 
name of company director is inevitably 
associated. I beg, Sir, to move. 


*Mr. BIRRELL (Fife, W.): Anybody 
who attempts to follow my honourable 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Donegal naturally places himself at a 
great disadvantage. Panting Time toils 


after him in vain, and I shall de- 
tain the House but for a very few 
moments indeed. In spite of the 


laughter which this subject has given 
rise to, I think on both sides of the 
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House there is a very strong feeling 
that this is an exceedingly grave ques- 
tion. The general estimation in which 
both Houses of Parliament are held by 
the country at large is one of the most 
valuable of all our national. assets, and 
amything which endangers it and ex- 
poses it to vulgar and, it may be, ab- 
surd criticism is a thing which is to 
be deprecated, and which we should do 
ill we can to avoid, or give even the 
vcasion for offence to the weakest 
brethren. I do not share all the opinions 
jvhich have been expressed by my hon- 
Jourable Friend, I do not believe for a 
j moment that any of the companies of 
i vhich right honourable Gentlemen on the 
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go mer 


Front Bench are directors are at all 
Jiikely to rob the tender infant or the 
Jelderly lady in the way his somewhat 
jtoo fervid fancy depicted. There are 
companies of that sort with which we 
are only too familiar in the records of 
the newspapers, but I do not think it 
is desirable, or in the interests of the 
Amendment which my honourable 
Friend has at heart, that he should seek 
to associate the kind of business which 
right honourable Gentlemen do, as 
directors of companies, with affairs of 
that sort, and we have nothing to go 
upon which would in any way justify 
such an association. But, Sir, having 
no experience in these matters beyond 
the observations I have been able to 
give the subject in this House, I am 
thoroughly persuaded that the duties 
of a Minister of the Crown, who is also 
4 devoted servant of the public, will 
occupy all his time and place a tax even 
upon his understanding. Now, the 
understandings of Ministers vary. Like 
the intelligence of the lower animals, 
they differ in degree. My experience 
18 that the more marked the intelli- 
gence of the Minister, the more devoted 
he is to the office which he holds, 
the less time and also the less inclina- 
tion he has to spread himself over com- 
mercial affairs and undertakings. I be- 
lieve that the duties of a Minister of 
the Crown absorb his time and put a 
heavy tax upon his understanding. I 
am very sorry not to see the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies in his place this 
evening, for I should have been glad 


to hear him express an _ opinion 
upon the subject, for, I confess, I 
would take his opinion — sooner 
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than I would take that of almost any- 
body else in this House. The right 
honourable Gentleman has been at the 
head of a great business; he has been 
the Mayor of a great city, and he has 
also filled responsible offices under the 
Crown. I should like to ask him 
whether, when he was the governing 
head of a great business, he could have 
devoted himself to the municipal affairs 
of Birmingham; or whether, when he 
was Mayor of Birmingham, he could 
have discharged properly his duties at 
the Board of Trade and the Colonies, 
in which, as a man of business and a 
Minister, he has excelled. I should like 
to ask him what his conception of the 
labours attaching to those high offices 
is, and whether he could have dis- 
charged them in the way he has done if 
he devoted himself carefully to private 
trading concerns. I feel sure he would say 
that the two things are incompatible. 
My contention is that either these 
Ministers of the Crown do their duty 
to these public companies, or they do 
not. If they do, then they cannot do 
their duty to Queen and _ country, 
and if they do their duty to Queen and 
country, they must of necessity neglect 
their duty to their shareholders, who, 
at all events, think them worth paying 
for. In any case it is pessimi erempli, 
and ought not to be allowed to continue. 
Mr. Gladstone took that view, and I 
want to know why Lord Salisbury does 
not. Mr. Gladstone had large experi- 
ence of public affairs, and he had a large 
experience of business affairs. He was 
the last man in the world to speak 
lightly of business duties or of business 
obligations; he was the last man to 
spare himself in any public office which 
he held, and knowing and appreciating 
the duties appertaining to public offices 
and to business obligations, he came to 
the conclusion that in his Ministry those 
persons who sat with him as colleagues 
should give up their private trading 
concerns. I want to know what has 
happened since his time to render a 
change of opinion—a difference of 
opinion—a contrary view-—-to be con- 
sidered as properly held by the Prime 
Minister at the, present time. There is 
no reason whatever. It is not simply 
whether a Minister of the Crown has 
time to spare, or whether he can, in the 
plenitude of his ability, devote some of 
his leisure to trade concerns. The ques- 
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tion is, Is it or is it not the right thing 
to do? There is also another question 
we are bound to consider, and that is 
whether it is desirable, in the interests 
of the country, that public men should 
place themselves in a position where, 
at all events, it is possible that their 
public and private interests should 
collide. I have very little doubt that, if 
and when they do collide, the private 
interests would give way to the public 
interests; but here we have to deal 
with the general belief of the outside 
public, and of an investing public, which 
certainly does not appear to me to be 
the most sensible portion; and there 
are a great many persons who, when 
invited to invest money in debentures 
or shares of companies in which they 
see names of Ministers of the Crown, are 
disposed, vulgarly, to say, “Oh, it is 
always a good thing to have a friend at 
court ; he will look after our interests ; 
contracts will turn up, in the giving 
away of which he will have a hand ; it is 
a good thing, and I am quite satisfied.” 
Of course really it would be a bad thing 
for the company that there should be a 
Minister of the Crown sitting upon the 
directorate. But I am not so con- 
cerned with that as I am with the 
general voice, the general opinion, of 
the outside world in matters of this 
kind. I say, therefore, for these two 
reasons, that I think the rule laid down 
by Mr. Gladstone was a wise and a 
proper rule; and if ever there was a 
time when people should be anxious to 
avoid even the suspicion of corruption 
in this House among the general body 
of Members, or of the Front Benches, 
this is the time. We all hear re 
marks, things which we do not believe ; 
people are running about huckstering 
and trafficking in stocks and shares: for- 
tunes are made in a few minutes; a 
great many things are done which ought 
to be left undone, and a great many 
things are said which I hope are untrue. 
I rejoice to think that we have in power 
men with clean hands, and names which 
are above suspicion. I recognise that as 
fully as it is possible for anybody to do. 
At the same time, corruption is a most 
terrible word to be used in a country 
governed as ours is governed—by the 
representatives of the people. It is a 
word so terrible and so serious that I 
think we should strive in every avail- 
able way to lock every possible door and 
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erect every barrier that we can against 
this the common enemy of all democratic 
institutions. I do not desire to mix 
myself up with personal attacks or im- 
putations. I believe it is quite possible 
for Gentlemen opposite to be directors 
of insurance companies without giving 
up very much of their time to the dis- 
charge of their duties, and certainly 
with perfect consistency to their own 
honour. I nevertheless think they would 
do well to submit to this self-denying 
ordinance, and to impose upon them- 
selves, while they fulfil the honourable 
office of Ministers of the Crown, the 
sacrifice of renouncing directorships of 
trade concerns. Therefore I have great 
pleasure in seconding the Motion. 


*Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir M. Hicxs-Bgacu, Bristol, 
W.): I shall detain the House but a 
very short time, because I do not think 
it is necessary to go at any length into 
this question. We have had _ two 
speeches—one amusing, as is always the 
case from the honourable Member for 
Donegal, and the other serious—but I 


will venture to say that both 
were inconclusive, because the speech 
of the honourable Member _ for 


Donegal was based on the most extra- 
ordinary, and, if I maysay so, with 
due respect to him, ridiculous conception 
of the great majority of public com- 
panies, and the speech of the honourable 
Member for Fife was based upon ignor- 
ance of the undertakings in which alone 
the principal Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government are engaged. The honour- 
able Member for Donegal was good 
enough to commence his observations 
with the statement of his respect for 
myself, for which I thank him. Having 
done that, he then proceeded to describe 
himself and my colleagues on this bench 
as “ roosting here like the decoy-ducks of 
finance; ” and he continued to speak 
about us as connected with— 


“fraudulent finance, engaged in advertising 
and promoting companies, and log rolling by 
way of obtaining grants to companies.” 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: I must really 
correct the right honourable Gentleman ; 
he must not take my character away in 
that manner. What I said was that I 
wanted to prevent any possibility of 
such a state of things arising on the 
Treasury Bench. I did not impute or 
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think of corruption in connection with 
any honourable Gentleman. 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
‘CHEQUER: The honourable Member dis- 
tinctly mentioned the name of the Earl 
of Selborne as a director of the Peninsu- 
lar and Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, and drew plainly the inference that 
Lord Selborne’s position would count in 
the making of any contract by the Govern- 
ment with that company. I certainly 
wish to take nothing that the honourable 
Gentleman says in an offensive spirit. I 
know very well that he often allows his 
tongue to outrun his argument, and says a 
good deal in this House which he really 
does not mean; but, really, before he 
suggests charges of this kind, he ought 
to have some little evidence of the truth 
of those charges. He ought to have 
been able, at any rate, to show that 
some of us had been engaged in the kind 
of work which he deprecates. The 
honourable Member for Fife took a very 
different line. He says—there is great 
force in his argument—that he did not 
agree with the views of the honourable 
Member for Donegal, that all public 
companies were anathema, and _ that 
they were all corrupt. We know 
in these days of joint stock enterprise, 
that the vast majority of the business 
transactions of this country are carried 
on by directors of companies, and that 
the mere fact of a man being a director 
of a company certainly could not bring 
any slur on his honour, or on his posi- 
tion; and yet the honourable Gentleman 
the Member for Donegal says in his 
Amendment— 


“We consider the position ofa public com- 
pany director to be incompatible with the posi- 
tion of Ministers of the Crown, and that the 
union of such offices is calculated to lower 
the dignity of public life.” 


Now I altogether deny that assertion as 
to the position of a director of a public 


company. There are companies and 
companies; there are directors and 
directors. There are companies with 


which no honourable man would care to 
have his name associated, and there are 
others to which it would be an honour 
to belong. But the question is whether 
it is right that the Members of Her 
Majesty’s Government should occupy the 
position of directors of a company, how- 
ever honourable in itself, and however 
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deserving. Now the honourable Member 
for Fife asserted that Mr. Gladstone laid 


down as a rule in this matter, 
which he said Lord Salisbury ought 


to have laid down also, which was 
to the effect that no Member 
of the Government should be a director 
of a company, but I am told that four 
Members of Mr. Gladstone’s Adminis- 
tration were directors of companies. 
That is a matter of fact. But what is 
the nature of the directorships held by 
Members of Her Majesty's Government 
to whom the honourable Member for 
Donegal alluded? Some of us are directors 
of mutual insurance societies. I am a 
director of a mutual insurance society 
myself. It is a society in the welfare 
of which I have great private interests, 
affecting not only myself, but many of 
my relatives ; and I have been a director 
of it for many years. No one can tell 
how an insurance company is going on 


unless they are within the charmed 
circle and in touch with the 
business. I contend that I have a 


perfect right to give a little of the 
time—and it is a very little—which I 
should otherwise give to recreation, to 
an occasional attendance at the board 
of that society. Does the honourable 
Member for Fife really believe that it is 
possible or desirable for any Minister, 
the most conscientious and most hard- 
worked—never to do anything but the 
work of his office, excepting eating and 
sleeping? Does he think it would be 
in the best interests of the country that 
it should be so? 

Mr. BIRRELL : Certainly not. 
*Tnoe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: My right honourable 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury 
takes recreation at golf. I take mine 
by a walk along the Embankment, and 
by a short attendance at a meeting of 
directors. The essence of recreation 
is change of occupation. Looking at it 
from that point of view, and confining 
it to these particular matters, in which 
close attention and hard work are by 
no means required, what harm can there 
be in a Minister of the Crown being 
a director of one of these societies. 
Take again the fact that some of my 
colleagues are railway directors. Why 
are they railway directors ? 


[Sixth Day. 
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Mr. FIELD: In order to keep up 
the railway monopoly. 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: My right honourable 
Friend the Home Secretary is a direc- 
tor of the North Eastern Railway. My 
right honourable Friend the Member 
for Liverpool is a director of the Great 
Western Railway. My right honour- 
able Friend the Member for St. Augus- 
tine’s—the First Commissioner of 
Works—is a director of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway. Why 
were they put on the boards of these 
companies ? Because of their connection 
as representatives or landowners in the 
districts through which those lines run. 
Do you suppose that now they are in 
office they devote as much time as before 
to attendance at the board? That is a 
matter not for this House—it is not a 
question with regard to the performance 
of their duty as Ministers of the Crown ; 
it is a question as regards their perform- 
ance of their duties as directors, and I am 
certain that if any one of my right hon- 
ourable Friends felt that he was of no 
service on those boards, either to the 
shareholders or to the inhabitants of 
the district, he would resign his direc- 
torship ; and equally so I might go 
through the other posts which other 
Members of the Ministry fill. Take the 
case of the Duke of Devonshire, for 
instance. As everyone knows, the Duke 
of Devonshire is a very large landowner, 
and he has very great interests in 
Barrow-in-Furness. He is a director of 
the Furness Railway and of the Barrow 
Hematite Steel Company. That is his 
own private affair practically. Can the 
time of Ministers not be devoted to 
what are practically their own private 
affairs ? Some of us are wealthy, some 
of us are poor, but we all have some 
private affairs to which we are enttled 
to devote a little of our time. I 
do not wish to press this argument one 
bit further. What were the rules laid 
‘down when we accepted office ? They 
were stated by my right honourable 
Friend. The first was this, that no 
Member of the Government should enter 
into any engagement that would 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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occupy the time that would properly 
belong to the public. The second was 
this, that he should not undertake any 
responsibility in connection with publi 
companies that could be supposed to 
diminish his influence or usefulness ag g 
Member of the Cabinet or the Minister 
of a Department. Now, Sir, in my 
belief those rules have been rigidly ad- 
hered to. Under those rules, many 
directorships have been resigned. I re- 
signed one myself as soon as I accepted 
office, and many of my colleagues have 
done the same. When the honourable 
Member states in this Motion that 25 
Members of the Government hold 41 
directorships, I remember that when 
this question was first mooted it was 
stated by some honourable Member who 
asked a question on the subject, that 24 
Members held 61 directorships. Now, I 
entirely agree that any action by a Mem- 
ber of the Government which could in 
the slightest degree be contrary to those 
principles which were laid down by my 
right honourable Friend would be 
detrimental. I have every confidence 
that there is not one of my col- 
leagues who, if he thought that their 
tenure of any directorship affected 
those principles, would not imme 
diately resign it. But I do protest 
against the idea that all directors are 
corrupt, that all companies are rotten, 
that there is no honesty in the commer- 
cial world, or that there are no positions 
connected with the private affairs of in- 
dividuals, which these individuals, even 
when Ministers, can legitimately hold. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
greatly regret to have to say that the 
right honourable Gentleman appears to 
me to have entirely failed to grasp what 
is the real intention and purport of my 
honourable Friend who proposed this 
Amendment. The right honourable 
Gentleman makes an appeal as to 
whether any of his colleagues can be sup- 
posed to be guilty of corrupt intent in 
connection with the directorships which 
they hold. He says they are men oi 
honour, and that they would at once 
resign their connection with any com- 
pany if it brought them within an equi- 
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vocal position to their knowledge. That 
is not the question at all. We say it 
is their business to avoid the very suswi- 
cion and the possibility of anything of 
the sort occurring. I myself feel strongly 
on this subject, because it has occurred 
to me as one of the things that we can 
dwell upon with the greatest  satis- 
faction in this country, that certainly for 
the last 40 or 50 years at least there 
has been no case not only of corruption 
or of money-making out of public offices 
on the part of any Ministers of the 
Crown, but that such a thing has never 
been imputed or hinted at in the hottest 
of our Parliamentary and political con- 
tests between the two sides. I will 
quote one instance which I am sure will 
show the House the sort of thing I mean. 
There was a sudden and almost a surrep- 
titious purchase of shares in the Suez 
Canal. What an opportunity that was 
for those who were in the knowledge of 
it before it actually occurred to make 
money! What an opportunity it was, 
we will say, for Mr. Disraeli himself to 
have helped himself or his friends finan- 
cially with the knowledge they held of 
what was taking place! Mr. Disraeli, 
we all know, was a poor man. There 
was a great deal of feeling in politics at 
that time, but I have never heard the 
slightest whisper or murmur of a suspi- 
cion that anyone connected with the 
Government, high or low, was a penny 
the richer on that occasion. I 
will not be invidious in my references to 
other countries, but there are countries 
where Ministers have gone into office 
poor men, and have come out rich men, 
simply owing to the opportunities they 
possess, or avail themselves of, of making 
money. We wish to guard that immu- 
nity in fact, and not only in fact, but in 
reputation, before the world in every 
possible way. The right honourable 
Geatleman says that he himself is on the 
board of some innocent insurance com- 
pany, and that he walks along the Em- 
bankment, and that is his recreation. 
But the right honourable Gentleman 
has another function. He is at the head 
of the Civil Service of this country, and 


_ is it not a rule of the whole Civil Service 


that not a member of it shall take a 
directorship, but that all his time shall 
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be at the disposal of the Government? 
Is not this rule rigidly enforced through- 
out the whole of the Service, and is it 
the right thing that we should have the 
Cabinet itself—the supreme governing 
body of this country—holding a position 
of this kind? The right honourable 
Gentleman says that the directorships 
held by his colleagues have all been of 
an innocent nature. I do not wish to 
say anything in the least degree offen- 
sive or invidious of anyone among you. 
I know there is no consciousness of evil 
amongst you, but I am bound to say 
that I think it is not on the face of 
it a very suitable thing that the Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies should 
be a director of a great steamship com- 
pany, which is receiving subsidies from 
the Government, and, as the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman went a little out of 
his way to mention the Duke of Devon- 
shire, I thought at the time that it was 
rather an odd arrangement that the Duke 
of Devonshire, who was, from circum- 
stances of which we are aware—from his 
family position—necessarily at the head 
of a great armaments company, should 
at the same time be the chief of the 
Committee of the Cabinet which was to 
determine upon points connected with 
the defence of the country. 


Gracious Speech. 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I understand that that posi- 
tion was resigned by the Duke. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
may be wrong, and I am very glad in- 
deed if I am. I was only following 
what was said by the right honourable 
Gentleman, and I can only say that there 
is not a man amongst us who believes 
that the Duke of Devonshire was ac- 
tuated by any personal consideration. 
Our wish is to avoid the appearance of 
evil, to be above suspicion of anything 
connected with this sort of work, and 
the only way that I can see by which 
that can be accomplished—the only 
sound rule to lay down—is that Members 
of the Cabinet, at all events, if not all 
the Members of the Government, shall 
renounce, when they accept office, all 
connection with public companies of 
whatever kind, whether their connection 
with such companies is direct or merely 
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by implication. If that were dcne, we 
should have no occasion for any remarks 
to be made. I hope it will be dis- 
tinctly understood, on behalf ef those 
who take this view, that we make no 
sort of imputation or attack upon the 
Government, or any individual of it. We 
only wish to express our strong opinion 
that this self-denying ordinance—and I 
do not know that it is much self-denial 
after all—this rule of discretion and pro- 
priety ought to be applied to the head 
of every Government Department. 


Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s): 
I have no desire to intervene at any 
length on this subject, and I will not 
make any personal allusion, but I think 
this is a matter which should be settled 
by principle rather than by personality. 
The right honourable Gentleman who 
spoke from the Treasury Bench men- 
tioned that under Mr. Gladstone's 
Government there were four Ministers 
who were directors of companies. One 
of those was Mr. Mundella, and the very 
fact of Mr. Mundella being obliged to 
resign his position as director shows how 
dangerous that position is when occupied 
by a Government Minister. I think it 
is unnecessary to labour that point. I 
am about to draw the attention of the 
House to this fact, that since the demo- 
cracy has come into power in this House 
no charge of corruption can be brought 
against the members of it; therefore it 
is perfectly plain that when public 
opinion is adequately represented, cor- 
ruption naturally ceases. That is a very 
sound point. There is just one point 
that has been alluded to, and that is 
this, that the directors of any company 
who sit in this House occupy a dual 
position. They represent, in the first 
place, the company to which they be- 
long, and they represent, as Members of 


Parliament, the public to a certain 
extent. The right honourable Gentle- 


man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
alluded to railway directors. Every 
member of this House knows perfectly 
well that this House is ruled by the 
railway interest, and it is ruled by the 
railway interest not only by the three 
directors whom the right’ honourable 
Gentleman named, but by numerous 
directors who sit on both sides of the 
House, and by numerous shareholders 
on either side of the House. We have 


Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. 
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an imperium in imperio, and therefore 
it is impossible to obtain any real] rail- 
way reform so long as that railway 
interest predominates the House in the 
manner that it does. The time has 
come when the House should take 
seriously into consideration the power of 
directors in regard to public affairs. The 
name of the Duke of Devonshire was 
mentioned. I do not desire to attack 
any gentleman, but I am told that where 
he has a supreme interest, in Barrow, 
where he is chairman of a large com- 
pany, and where he is at the same time 
director of a railway, that notices were 
posted up recently that no man should 
be employed who was over 50 years of 
age 





Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Debate arising, 


And, it being Midnight, the Debate 
stood adjourned, 


Debate to be resumed this day. 


LICENSING EXEMPTION (HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT). 


Second Reading deferred till this day. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
“To amend the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act, 1879,” presented and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Thursday 2nd March, and to be printed. 
(Bill 67.) 


(1879) 


House adjourned at Two minutes 
after Twelve of the clock. 


ERRATUM. 
Friday, 13th February, 1899, p. 735-6. 


Queen’s Speech (Motion for an Address). 


In the Noes, Insert—Sturt, Hon. Hum- 
phrey Napier. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, 15th February 1899. 


Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 
Two of the clock (Ash Wednesday). 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 

WOKING WATER AND GAS BILL. 

* For conferring further powers on the 
Woking Water and Gas Company for the 
construction of works, and for autho- 
rising the Company to raise further 
moneys, and for extending their limits 
for supply of water; and for other pur- 
poses,” read the first time; and re- 
ferred to the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills. 


TELEGRAPH ACT (1892) 
BILL. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Bill be now read the first 

time :” 


AMENDMENT 


* And; a point of order being raised, 
Further Proceeding on First Reading 
was deferred until Tuesday next. 


NATIONAL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
(No 1) BILL. 

Ordered, that Standing Order 195 be 
suspended, and that the time for pre- 
senting the Petition for the Bill be ex- 
tended to Thursday, 16th February.— 


(Dr. Farquharson.) 


NATIONAL TELEPHONE 

(No. 2) BILL. 

Ordered, that Standing Order 195 be 

suspended, and that the time for pre- 

senting the Petition to the Bill be ex- 

tended to Thursday, 16th February.— 
(Dr. Farquharson.) 


VOL. LXVI. 


COMPANY 


[FourTH Szries. | 
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Petitions. 
PETITIONS. 


JUVENILE VAGRANCY. 


Petition from Bradford, for alteration 
of Law ; to lie upon the Table. 
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PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE. 


Petition from Burwell, for extension 
to women ; to lie upon the Table. 


POOR LAW ACT, 1897. 


Petition from Lindsey, for alteration 
of Law ; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 

Petitions in favour :—From Longcott ; 
Hendon ;—Scunthorpe ;—South Bristol 
(three) ; —Lambeth ; —Bristol ; —Bir- 
mingham (five) ;—Scarborough ;—Prew- 
ett Street ; — Herodsfoot ;—Witham ; 
—Williton ;—Great Yarmouth (two) :— 
Watchet ; — Leyburn; — Shefford; — 
Ampthill ;— Biggleswade ;— Potton ;— 
Stratford ;—Great Barford ;—Stratford 
New Town ;—and Croydon; to lie upon 
the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL AND SALE OF INTOXI- 
CATING LIQUORS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Petition from London, in favour; to 
lie upon the Table. 


SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. 


Petition from Liverpool, in favour ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


VACCINATION ACT, 1898. 


Petition from Ashborne, for alteration 
of Law ; to lie upon the Table. 


VACCINATION ACT, 1898. 


Petition from Dulverton, for repeal ; 
to lie upon the Table. 
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RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


CIVIL SERVICES 
DEPARTMENTS 
ESTIMATE, 1898-9). 
Estimate presented,—éf the Further 

Sums required to be voted for the Ser- 

vice of the year ended 31st March 1899 

(by Command) ; to lie upon the Table, 

and to be printed. (No. 57.) 


AND REVENUE 
(SUPPLEMENTARY 


NAVY (APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT). 
Copy presented—of the Appropriation 
Account for 1897-8, with the Report of 
the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
thereon, etc. (by Act); to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. (No. 58.) 


COMMITTALS (IRELAND). 

Copy presented,—of Returns from the 
Clerks of the Crown and Peace in Ire- 
land of the number of persons committed 
for trial in the year 1898 (by Act); to 
lie upon the Table. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC 


ACTS, 1854 to 1894. 

Copy presented,—of Tenth Annual Re- 
port of the Railway and Canal Commis- 
sion, with appendix (by Command); to 
lie upon the Table. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURAL 
POLITAN COMMON ACTS, 
1878). 

Copy presented,—of Report by the 
Board of Agriculture of their Proceed- 
ings under the Acts during 1898 (by 
Act); to lie upon the Table. 


(METRO- 
1866 to 


LUNACY. 

Copy of Return to the Lord Chancellor 
of the number of Visits made and the 
number of patients seen by the several 
Commissioners in Lunacy during the six 
months ending on the 3lst December 
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ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


SreventH Day. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment [14th February] 
proposed to Main Question [7th Febru- 
ary], “ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, as followeth : — 


“Most Gracious Sovereign,— 

“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
Parliament assembled, beg leave to offer our 
humble thanks to Your Majesty for the 
Gracious Speech which Your Majesty has 
addressed to both Houses of Parliament :” 
—(Captain Bagot.) 


MINISTERS OF THE CROWN AND 
PUBLIC COMPANIES. 


The Amendment was, at the end of 
the Question, to add the words— 

“ And we humbly represent to your Majesty 
that 25 out of the 44 Ministers of the Crown 
who constitute your Majesty’s present Ad- 
ministration hold among them no fewer than 
41 directorships in public companies, and that 
we consider the position of a public company 
director to be incompatible with the position 
of a Minister of the Crown, and that the union 
of such offices is calculated to lower the 
dignity of public life."—/Mr. MacNeill.)  * 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): In 
resuming the discussion of this Amend- 
ment, I desire to disclaim the idea of 
any personal attacks on any honourable 
Member in this House. I simply rise 
to support this Amendment on grounds 
which have not been alluded to by any 
honourable Members who have as yet 
addressed the House on this subject. I 
assert that a difference exists between 
the different classes of directorships, 
I respectfully submit that when the 
element of competition enters into the 
concern, such as banks, insurance com- 
panies, limited liability companies, or 
trading companies, that constitutes a 
different class of company to the 
monopoly company, because the public 
have to a certain extent the means 


of protecting themselves by their own 
experience, or probably by their know- 
ledge of the constitution of the board. 
On that point of the constitution of the 





1898 (by Act). 
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board, I should like to say that in my 
opinion it would be better and more 
reasonable if Members of this House did 
not accept, as a rule, such directorships. 
My own experience of these matters is 
somewhat extraordinary. I have been 
frequently offered a number of shares 
to qualify me to be a director in com- 
panies that were about to be started. 
On those occasions I was told that I 
need not attend meetings of the board, 
and that all they wanted was my money, 
but I have always refused, because I did 
not consider it would be an honest pro- 
ceeding. I may here observe that, not 
being a Lord, I have had no offer from 
Mr. Hooley. There is another class of 
shares in companies that I consider 
should not be held by Members of this 
House, and especially by Ministers. I 
am not a Minister, and it is hardly 
probable that I ever shall be. I am not 
a millionaire, and, therefore, my _ ser- 
vices are not sought for in connection 
with these big companies; but I would 
respectfully urge upon this House to 
remember that in companies of great 
public utility which affect the mass of | 
the people directorships should not be 
held by Members of this House, par- 
ticularly with regard to State-protected 


monopolies. We have, Sir, various 


are water works, telephone companies, 
telegraph companies, chartered com- 
panies, and so on, and these are a class 
of company that, in my opinion, the 


not touch, because they are connected 
with the government of the country. 
Then there is another class, and that 
is really my main reason for speaking 
on this question—that class is the rail- 
way eompanies. Now the railway com- 
panies, as everybody knows, control this 
House of Comions. Honourable Mem- 
bers may scoff at that assertion, but 
everybody inside the House, and out- 
side, knows perfectly well that the rail- 
way interest is the predominating 
influence in the House of Commons. 
Somebody said, some years ago, that if 
the State did not control the railways 
the railways will soon manage the State. 
In my opinion we have already arrived 
at that state of affairs, because the rail- 
ways absolutely do control the State and 
the House of Commons. When I! say 
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that, I mean this—that the Members 
of this House apparently forget that the 
great railway companies, and the mem- 
bers of the shipping interest, form such 
a powerful interest in this House that it 
is absolutely impossible to obtain any 
reforms which are demanded by the 
people outside. Therefore, I respect- 
fully submit that Ministers of the Crown 
especially should not be railway direc- 
tors. In regard to this question, it may 
be asked how does this work out! It 
vorks out in this way. Last Session 
we had a discussion respecting a matter 
connected with the London and North- 
Western Railway. A Debate took place 
which lasted, as well as I can remem- 
ber, between three and four hours, and 
the honourable Member who was con- 
cerned on this question absolutely stood 
up in his place and moved the closure. 
[“No! no!”] Yes, and it is true. I 
defy contradiction, and I say to the 
honourable Members who interrupt me 
that it is an extraordinayy state of 
things that in this House of Commons, 
which is supposed to be the home of 
free discussion, an honourable Mem- 
ber should be allowed to move the 
closure on a discussion respecting a 
company in which he has a direct per- 
sonal interest. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The honourable 
Meuiber is departing now from the Ques- 
tion before the House, which is with 


ference to Ministers of the Crown 
holding directorships in public com- 


panies. The honourable Member is now 
discussing the propriety of Members 
taking part in the Debates of this House 
on matters in which they have pecuniary 
interest. 


Mr. FIELD: I bow respectfully to 
your ruling, and will endeavour to keep 
to the Ministers of the Crown. I think 
the honourable Member to whom I was 
referring was formerly a Minister of the 
Crown, and, therefore, I venture to 
think that what I said was germane on 
the subject. He was a Gentleman who 
spoke and voted on that question. He 
is, and was at that time, a Minister, 
and a Question of Privilege arose in con- 
nection with this matter; and as to 
whether the vote should be disallowed. 
I contend that, on the ground of ex- 
pediency, and also on other grounds, 
that this Motion ought to be carried. 
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There is just one other point to which 
I wish to direct the attention of the 
House, and that is this, that, in the 
carriage of the mails, both shipping 
and railway companies have enormous 
sums of money given to them as sub- 
sidies. I contend, as a taxpayer, that 
this is a matter which ought to come 
within the public discussions of the 
House, and it appears to me, as a busi- 
ness man, to be an extraordinary state 
of affairs that Ministers of the Crown, 
who are also railway directors, should 
be empowered to have the management 
of the enormous subsidies which are 
granted through the Treasury for the 
purpose of carrying the mails. I know 
from experience of Treasury matters 
in Ireland that it is no very easy matter 
to get money out of the Treasury. The 
railway companies stand in a different 
position to that of ordinary individuals 
outside. I also wish to direct the atten- 
tion of the House to one other matter 
in which I have had some experience, 
and it is this, that the discussion of 
these questions in this House is pre- 
vented by the controlling interest of the 
railways. It is owing to this state of 
things that discussions upon questions 
affecting the loss of life, which occurs 
on railways through defective. couplings 
and things of that sort, are practically 
burked, and, therefore, on all these 
grounds—on the ground of economy, 
expediency, and humanity—I support 
this Motion, aaa | trust that the Mover 
of it will go to a Division, and that in 


any event we are educating public 
opinion. Public opinion outside cannot 
be disregarded even by Ministers. 


Public opinion is looking at this ques- 
tion as one that ought to be discussed, 
and I, myself, will lose no opportunity, 
either in this House or outside, to en- 
deavour to end this system of the 
predominating railway interest, which 
is opposed to public utility at large. 


Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basingstoke) : 
Before I give my vote in favour of this 
Amendment I should like to explain how 
it is that I find myself in opposition to 
the Government. In the first place, I 
wish entirely to disassociate myself from 
any idea of a personal attack on Minis- 
ters. It has been suggested that if this 
Amendment were carried it would 
amount to a vote of want of confidence 
in the present Ministry, but I cannot see 


Mr. Field. 
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that that is so. All it would amount 
to would be this, that if it were passed, 
in future those holding responsible 
offices under the Crown could not be 
directors of public companies. I think 
there is a very good precedent for that, 
because at the present moment no officer 
on the active list is allowed to be a 
director of a public company without 
special permission. You never heard of 
a Judge on the Bench being a director 
of a public company, and, therefore, why 
should a Minister who holds an impor- 
tant and great position under the Crown 
be able to do so? First of all, he has 
this great honour conferred upon him by 
Her Majesty, and next he is appointed 
for the purpose of performing certain 
duties, but, notwithstanding that, he 
finds time to occupy a position of a 
director of a public company. Well, 
Sir, Ministers are very hard-worked at 
the present time. Most Members of Parlia- 
ment have very little leisure, because 
their time is so fully occupied in their 
Parliamentary duties, and if a Member of 
Parliament—an ordinary Member—finds 
his time so fully occupied, what must be 
the position of a Minister of the Crown, 
with all his duties as a Member of Parlia- 
ment, and all his duties in his high office 
of State to fulfil as well? I cannot con- 
ceive that a Minister of the Crown can 
possibly have time to be a director of 
ne, two, or three companies as well as 
perform the duties appertaining to his 
great office. There is another matter 
which I should like to bring before the 
House. No Member of this House is 
allowed to have any dealings with 
the Government. A Member of Par- 
lament cannot sell anything what- 
ver—it may be small or large 
-to the Government without vacat- 
ing his seat; yet we find Members 
of Parliament occupying responsible 
offices under the Crown who are direc- 
tors of public companies which have 
‘direct communication with the Govern- 
ment, as we were told last night. If it 
is wrong for an ordinary Member of 
Parliament to have any transactions with 
the Government, surely it must be 
wrong for a Minister of the Crown to 
be paid for managing one of these com- 
panies, which certainly has often direct 
dealings with the Government. I would 





instance the case of a magistrate on 
the bench. It may be that he is 
county magistrate, or a London 
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stipendiary, but, no matter which, 
if he happens to be a_ brewer, 
and a licensing case comes before the 
Bench, that magistrate vacates his seat ; 
and yet we find that a Minister of the 
Crown may be a director of a brewery 
company, and may take part in a Debate 
on licensing questions, and speak and 
vote in this House on such questions. 
Surely that must be wrong? I confess 
I do not understand such an anomaly 
myself. I think that if it is right, as 
I said, that a Member of Parliament 
should not deal with the Government, 
if it is right that a magistrate who is 
a brewer should not deal with licensing 
questions that come before his Bench, 
then it is certainly right that a Minister 
of the Crown, who takes an active part 
in the direction of any brewery com- 
panies, should not take part in any De- 
bate or Division on such matters in this 
House. I wish at once, as I said at the 
beginning of my speech, to disassociate 
myself from any personal attack; I 
think, indeed, that everybody who has 
spoken has made that remark, and the 
Leader of the Opposition paid a most 
handsome tribute to the Members of the 
Government, and said that they were 
above suspicion, and that s, more honour- 
able set of men than those sitting on 
the Front Bench could not be found. 
But we want by this Amendment to 
express our opinion that in future it 
would be more prudent that Ministers 
should be above the slightest suspicion 
by not allowing their names to be adver- 
tised as being on the directorate of any 
public company. We do not wish 
to say that these great public companies 
—these railway and steamship com- 
panies—in any way lend themselves to 
wrong dealings. Far from it. Our 
great railway and steamship companies 
are in very high repute, but I cannot 
help thinking that when they want direc- 
tors they had better choose them from 
gentlemen who do not occupy these high 
positions under the Crown. At any rate, 
a gentleman who happens to be a direc- 
tor of one of these public companies, 
and who has the honour of being selected 
to be a Minister of the Crown, should, 
during the time of his occupying that 
high office, vacate his directorship, and 
then take it up again if he can when 
that office is completed. I do not wish 
to make myself in any way a censor 
morum over honourable Members in the 
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House. Members of this House are at 
liberty to do what they like. This 
Amendment is only framed with respect 
to those Gentlemen who hold these offices 
under the Crown, and who are, there- 
fore, paid by the State, and who thereby 
make themselves public servants of the 
State. I do not see how a man occupy- 
ing a position of that kind can with 
prudence, or with wisdom, or with bene- 
fit to himself or his company, occupy 
the position of Minister of the Crown, 
and at the same time the position of 
director of one of these companies. 


*Sir J. LEESE (Lancashire, Accring- 
ton): I do not desire to occupy the 
time of the House for any lengthened 
period, but I cannot give a silent vote. 
I understand the question to be whether 
a Cabinet Minister or a Member of the 
Government can hold a directorship at 
the same time as he is in the service 
of the State. I am not willing, indis- 
criminately, to condemn this condition 
of things, if it exists,.and to lay down 
a hard and fast rule upon the matter. 
I do not know that there are any facts 
in existence from which I could pro- 
perly argue that this combination has 
ever led a Cabinet Minister (being a 
director of a company) to take un- 
fair advantage of the dual _posi- 
tion. My knowledge of, and my 
belief in, the high character of Mem- 
bers on both the Treasury Bench, and 
the Government Opposition Bench, 
is so great that I do not believe it is pos- 
sible that such a state of things could 
happen. But if it should happen that a 
Cabinet Minister should in any way com- 
promise himself by favouring a company 
of which he is a director, public opinion 
is so strong that it would be impossible 
to conceal his offence, and an exposure 
on such a subject would mean, as it 
ought to mean, both political, private, 
and social ruin. There is always a sus- 
picion-—that is perhaps rather too hard 
a word to use—so I will say there is 
always a feeling of distrust and uneasi- 
ness about the dual position which 
Cabinet Ministers occupy when they are 
both servants of the State and directors 
of companies. Let us take one or two ex- 
amples. I hate personalities, and the 
House of Commons hates them, too, and 
so I will not indulge in anything of the 
kind. My illustrations are, therefore, 
merely supposititious. Take the case ¢@f a 
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great steamship company which rec>ives 
subsidies from the Government. Is it not 
a fact that the public mind may be dis- 
turbed that Members of the Government 
should be directors of such a company. 
It is not desirable, because it is obvious 
that the dual position may lead to 
risk of losing public confidence in 
the Members of the House of Com- 
mons, which, as has been truly said, 
is the greatest asset which we possess. 
Again, take the case of a great ship- 
building company, a director of which is 
also a Member of the Cabinet or the 
Government. Such a company may be 
retained by the Government in the build- 
ing of battle-ships or torpedo boats. It 
is possible that the public mind may be 
directed in a suspicious line towards the 
Admiralty in regard to the giving out of 
contracts to such a company. Take the 
case again of a colliery company who are 
selling, perhaps, a large quantity of coals 


to the Navy. Again, although 
perhaps there is no_ suspicion, still 
a rather strong and uncertain feel- 
ing of discontent may be aroused 


in the minds of the people of the coun- 
try. I, therefore, venture to think it 
would be far better that Members, when 
they occupy such distinguished positions 
as Cabinet Ministers or Members of the 
Government, should resign such director- 
ships at once. Sir, there may be some 
directorships which, although looked at 
in this dual relation, do not on the face 
of them appear to be as bad as those 
of which I have spoken, but which yet 
may lead to public sentiment of the 
same kind. ‘Take, for instance, the case 
of company. Where the 
insurance company deals only with life 
policies, I can fully understand that 
people would think that the possibility 
of using the position of Cabinet Minister 
to benefit the company of which he was 
a director would be reduced to a 
mininum. But suppose the company 
deals with fire insurance, and the Gov- 
ernment buildings—it may be 
works—which they may desire to pro- 
tect against the risk of fire by insurance 
policies, here again, there is the danger 
if the business goes to the company of 
which the Minister is a director, that 
suspicions of undue preference would be 
Sir J. Leese. 
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aroused in the minds of the people. But, 
Sir, there is the case of directorships— 
and I can give an example in which, 
although perhaps it would be beter that 
they should not be held by Cabinet 
Ministers and Members of the Govern- 
ment, I can imagine that an enforced 
resignation might be a hardship. But 
there must be hardships in all these mat- 
ters. Take the case for instance of Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, where men are 
employed in great businesses. I remem- 
ber very well 15 or 20 years ago when 
limited companies were not 


so com- 
mon as they are now, large manu- 
facturers in Lancanshire and _ York- 


shire found great difficulty in making 
testamentary dispositions to _ their 
Where a famiiy consisted 
of sons and daughters, the custom had 
been to leave the business to the sons, 
and to charge it with the shares of the 
daughters. They took up the Limited 


Liability Act to form their businesses 


families. 


into private limited companies for the 
purpose of protecting their families and 
their business, and to leave their chil- 
dren shares in the company, which each 
—-whether son or daughter—could keep 
or sell, as was desired. It has happened, 
and I hope may happen again, that suc- 
cessful Lancashire and Yorkshire busi- 
ness men find their way to one or other 
of these Front Benches, and it would be 
very hard to say that the directorship 
of such a company should be given up. 
But hardships must be borne, and it is 
because I feel that the example set by 
the front benches is likely to be followed, 
and followed to the general public detri- 
ment, by Members of this House, who 
are not content with 
three, or 


one, or two, or 
four or more directorates in 
various companies, with the result that 
their constituents to send 
them here to represent them, and who 
trust them as Members of Parliament, 
invest their money in companies not 
always sound, that) I think that no 
encouragement should be offered to this 
dual position. 


who chose 


I shall, therefore, vote 


for the Amendment. 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): The honourable Member who 
has just spoken seemed to think it 
would not be possible to draw any hard 
and fast line on the subject. My im- 
pression is that a hard and fast line 
must be drawn, and that it is the only 
line that can be drawn ; otherwise you 
will be setting up a Cabinet Minister as 
a court of review as to the solvency of a 
company. Now, Sir, I do not know 
why this Resolution should be considered 
a Motion of want of confidence in Her 
Majesty’s Government, except that it 
is following a tradition which has been 
set up by the successive occupants of 
the Front Bench, who have found diffi- 
culty in answering the arguments in 
support of such an Amendment, and in 
order to secure the support of followers 
who would otherwise waver and pos- 
sibly go into the Lobby against them. 
Sir, I hold this is the only method open 
to any Member of raising this question. 
You cannot raise it by a Question to a 
Minister. I have endeavoured to do 
that myself. In August, 1895, I ad- 
dressed a Question on the subject to the 
First Lord of the Treasury—in point 
of fact, I believe, I was the first mover 
in the matter—but I received practi- 
cally no answer.. Even if we succeed 
in introducing a Motion for the reduction 
of the salary of that Minister who was a 
director of a public company, you would 
then not achieve your object. What 
you want to cut down is directorial 
duties. The Estimates won’t do it. I 
therefore submit, Sir, that this is the 
particular occasion, and the only one, 
upon which a matter like this can be 
raised. Now, Sir, I wholly agree with 
the view expressed in this matter. And 
what is the view ? Not, as has been 
suggested, that Ministers are corrupt— 
‘nobody would believe that—but that it 
is improper for Gentlemen in the high 
position of Cabinet Ministers, and I 
limit my remarks to Cabinet Ministers 
—and charged with the Government 
duties that appertain to those posts, to 
be at the same time active participators 
in trading companies. We say that no 
man can be a public servant of the State 
and at the same time, and consistently 
with the dignity due to that position, 
be a true servant to the said companies. 


e 
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That is the view expressed in the 
Amendment, and it seems to me that the 
impropriety of the double positions is 
so manifest that I really myself cannot 
understand anybody defending it. Just 
consider how it lowers the dignity of 
great Ministers of State to descend to 
the consideration of some petty ques- 
tion in competition with some other 
company, a company as equally entitled 
to the respect and consideration of the 
Minister as the one which he is engaged 
in running. I say perhaps it is im- 
proper, furthermore, because day by 
day the State is taking further interest 
in, and is more and more interfering 
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with, companies of this description, 
especially railway companies. Why, 
Sir, the interference of statesmen in 


railway companies is almost daily ex- 
tended to almost every act that the 
railway company can perform, and I 
submit it is altogether improper, in- 
congruous, and hard, that the President 
of the Board of Trade should have to 
call to account the action of the Home 
Secretary as director of a railway com- 
pany, or a First Commissioner, for the 
misdeeds—and they are many—of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. 
Well, Sir, this is a very great objection. 
There is a very serious danger, quite 
apart from the natural suspicion that 
is engendered in the minds of the public 
in other ways, of the two duties clash- 
ing—the duty of the Minister of the 
State and the duty of the director of the 
company ; and there is the great and 
constant danger of a man, finding him- 
self in a false position, of having to de- 
fend in the one capacity conduct which 
in the other capacity he is bound ts 
condemn. But, Sir, I claim—and I 
shall show—that the First Lord of the 
Treasury is perfectly sensible of the im- 
portance of this question, and very much 
inclined to take—I think I may claim 
he does take—the same view which I 
take myself, because in reply to the 
Question which I addressed to him on 
the 16th of August, 1895, he told the 
House that out of the 60 held by Memb-ra 
of the Government a large number had 
already been resigned, and more were 
about te be resigned. Well, Sir, it 
now appears from the figures cited in 
the Amendment before the House, and 
which have not been denied, that at pre- 
sent there are only 41 directorships 
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Government. Nineteen, therefore, have re- 
signed, and consequently | think that 
the First Lord of the Treasury is sen- 
sible of the inconvenience of a director- 
ship being held, and that he has, 
through the action he has taken— 
or the Government have taken— 
brought about a reduction of the num- 
ber. But are these 19 upon whom the 
Tower of Siloam fell greater sinners 
than the 41 who kept their director- 
ships? I do not know. This, Sir, 
brings me to the defence made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who I am 
glad to see in his place ; a defence, I 
think, characterised by a certain in- 
adequacy, and by a certain levity. He 
says— 
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“There are companies and companies ; 
there are directors and directors.” 


Well, that suggests, if anything, that 
some companies are good, and therefore 
a Minister may be a director of them, 
and that other companies are bad, and 
therefore the Minister should not be a 
director of them. Does not the right 
honourable Gentleman see how invidious 
the position is that he takes up ? Does 
he not see how extraordinary it is to 
say that the Government, or the Min- 
ister, shall decide between the merits 
of the various companies, and that they 
shall cast into outer darkness 19 of 
them, leaving the other 41 within the 
Ministerial fold ? Who is to be the 
judge ? Who has been the judge? Is 
it the Government, or is it the Minister 
himself ? Are you to leave it to the 
Minister himself to say that the 
company of which he is a director is a 
good company or a bad company? If 
80, you put him in a very invidious posi- 
tion, and you make him a judge in his 
own cause. If, on the other hand, you 
are going to put it to the Government, 
then, as I suggested before, you are 
making it a court of review of all the 
companies in this country, some of 
which may be desirous to obtain the 
services of a politician so eminent, or, 
what is more important, so dangerous, 
that he is likely to be called into the 
next Ministry. I think that is a posi- 
tion which shows the falsity of the pre- 
sent practice of Ministers seeking direc- 
torships when they have to perform the 
invidious task of settling which company 
is good and which is bad. Now, if it 
Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
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is true that there are companies and 
companies, directors and directors, it is 
also true that there are Ministers and 
Ministers, and it might possibly be held 
by the Government that while one 
Minister might hold a position in a com- 
pany, another should not. Is the Cabi- 
net to review the directorial capacity of 
its own members? It appears to me 
that that is a most important precedent. 
The truth is, no distinction can be made ; 
either you must allow every Minister to 
be a director of any company he chooses, 
or else you must make the rule, which 
I believe we ought to make, that no 
Member of the Cabinet should be a direc- 
tor of any company whatever. Well, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer avowed 
that he himself is a director of a mutual 
insurance company, which he _ says 
he directs in the time that he would 
otherwise devote to recreation, and adds 
that the First Lord of the Treasury plays 
at golf while he plays at mutual insur- 
ance. The right honourable Gentle- 
man also said that he had great private 
interests in that society, and that no ore 
can tell how an insurance society is going 
on unless he is within the charmed circle. 
Well, Sir, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is not the only person who is 
interested in this soeiety. But how 
about those who are outside the charmed 
circle? I do not know how this mutual 
assurance society will take what is, l 
think, the somewhat damaging admis- 
sion of the Chancellor of the Excheouer 
that in order to be safe one must be 
within the charmed circle. Then, egain, 
Sir—and here I tread upon ground which 
has been already occupied, but only for 
a minute or two—there is the fact thas 
the Duke of Devonshire is a director 
of the Hematite Iron Company [Cries of 
“ No.” 





Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY here made an observation to the 
honourable Member. 


Mr. BOWLES: Well, Sir, that is what 
I understood; the Duke of Devonshire 
is not a director of an armaments com- 
pany, but is a director 6f the Hematite 
Iron Company. I think that is very 
unfortunate, as hematite iron is, I 
believe, the only sort of iron that is 
used for making the steel that ships are 
made of, considering that the Duke is a 
member of the Committee of Council oa 





or 
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National Defence. I think I may say 
that no one would entertain the idea that 
any improper motive would ever in- 
fluence the Duke of Devonshire; at the 
same time, I do say it is inconvenient, 
and is not dignified for him to occupy 
both those positions, the more so at this 
moment, because other processes are 
arising which may drive hematite iron 
out of the steel trade. Well, Sir, one 
word further. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer seemed to suggest—I think 
he could hardly have meant it—that this 
Amendment involved a charge of corrup- 
tion. No charge of corruption what- 
ever is involved in this Motion, and if 
this were a charge of corruption, the 
Motion would not be introduced as an 
Amendment upon the Queen’s Speech; a 
Motion for Papers would be made on 
which to found an impeachment. There 
is, therefore, no justification for saying 
that the Amendment involves a charge 
of corruption. The only charge amounts 
to this—that it is inconvenient and in- 
compatible with a Ministry of the Crown 
that Cabinet Ministers—and I limit my- 
self to them—should hold directorships. 
I think, however, that subordinate Minis- 
ters may hold them, as they do not take 
part in the final judgment on great ques- 
tions of State, and are not Ministers in 
the strict sense of the term. For in- 
stance, I will take the case of my right 
honourable Friend the Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. He, I 
believe, holds two directorships, and, 
considering that all he has to do is to 
give the answers to Questions that are 
put into his mouth by the Minister, I 
do not see why he should not continue to 
hold those directorships until, in the 
inevitable course of human affairs, he is 
made a Viceroy. Sir, in the cas? of 
Members of the Cabinet, there is no 
excuse for their holding these director- 
ships. The directorships bring fees, 
but these can be no temptation to Minis- 
ters of the Crown. Sir, Members of the 
Cabinet have salaries, and those salaries 
are adequate, because there are always 
a dozen or two of Gentlemen on the op- 
posite side of the House prepared to 
accept them. But I would remind the 
House that they are also large. The 19 
Members of the Cabinet divide between 
them £93,000 a year, and consequently 
it must be a matter of no importance to 
them to add the few hundreds, or few 
thousands, they may obtain from fees as 
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directors. Well, Sir, one thing I must 
admit—I must admit that this Cabinet 
has peculiar temptations in the way of 
directorships. No abler body of men 
were ever at the head of the Departments 
of State than the 19 Gentlemen who fill 
those positions at the present moment 
—the testimony is undeniable, it is the 
testimony of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury in a speech at Manchester—and the 
inevitable result is, of course, that com- 
panies are extremely anxious to get their 
services as directors. That should be 
borne in mind in the language we use 
about them, and in excusing any little 
delay—because I believe it is only a 
delay—that may have occurred in bring- 
ing this matter forward in its proper 
form, and remedying the present state of 
things. Well, Sir, my conclusion is 
this—that while the subordinate Mem- 
bers of the Government should be allowed 
to hold their directorships—[Cries of 
“No.”}—I am only expressing my 
opinion, but I am endeavouring to put 
my reasons for it before the House— 
Gentlemen occupying the high position 
of Cabinet Ministers should not hold any 
directorship whatever, whether good 
bad, or indifferent. My belief is that 
the First Lord of the Treasury, and, ¢on- 
sequently, the Cabinet in general, is 
much inclined to entertain the same view 
as I entertain myself. I observe that 
the First Lord of the Treasury has 
already made a movement in the direc- 
tion of this Amendment by getting rid of 
19 directorships. I should be very sorry 
to vote for this Amendment, and I hope 
I may be relieved from doing so by a 
declaration on the part of the First Lord 
of the Treasury that the Government will 
take this delicate matter into considera- 
tion, and will persevere in the path on 
which they have already entered. Such a 
step, I am convinced, would be received 
with no more satisfaction on the opposite 
side of the House than on this side, 
because there are many Members on this 
side who hold with me that it is in- 
convenient and incompatible for Mem- 
bers of the Government to hold these 
directorships, and if, as I trust, the First 
Lord is able to make some statement to 
that effect, I believe it will be received 
with the utmost satisfaction on both 
sides of the House. 


*Mr. E. W. BECKETT (York, N.R., 
Whitby): Sir, I think this question 
[Seventh Day. 
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the honourable Member who has just 
spoken has resorted. Of course, we all 
know that Ministers are honourable men ; 
none of us, I think, would be disposed to 
cast the slightest shadow of doubt upon 
their absolute integrity. But, Sir, there 
seems to be a pretty general concurrence 
in favour of the principle involved in 
this Motion. That principle seems to be 
twofold. The first point is that Ministers 
should not be connected with any com- 
pany which in any conceivable .circum- 
stances can bias their judgment or influ- 
ence their action as public servants of 
the Crown, and the next is that Ministers 
should not lend the prestige of their 
name and position to any undertaking, 
financed with public money, with the 
detailed working of which they are not 
familiar, and to which they are unable 
to give their constant care and attention. 
The practical application of this two- 
fold principle would exclude nearly all 
Ministers of the Crown from taking direc- 
torships; but, at the same time, I feel 
with one speaker, that it is quite impos- 


sible to draw an absolutely hard and 
fast line. I think there are some cases 
in which it is conceivable that, for the 


public advantage Ministers should re- 
main, for a time at all events, in the 
position which they have occupied. I 
am inclined to think that the case of the 
Duke of Devonshire is one in point, 
and that for the successful working of the 
company his continuance in that position 
vas certainly almost essential for the 
time being, and I think the shareholders 
would have been very much dissatisfied 


if he had withdrawn from it. Again, 
take the case of the late Mr. W. H. 


Smith. He built up a business, and he 
was entirely associated with that busi- 
ness, and if, when it was turned 
into a public company, he had 
been obliged to retire from it, 
the shareholders would have been 
greatly displeased. This will show 
that the best of principles should not be 
pushed too far, and that you should not 
in all cases prohibit Ministers from 
holding directorships, but at the same 
time, as a general principle, I think it 
would be well for Ministers of the 
Crown to resign their seats on a 
Board when appointed to office. The 
Colonial Secretary and the First 
Lord of the Admiralty must have felt 
Mr. Beckett. 





as being models for all office holders in 
the future ; and I thought when I heard 
the speech of the Chanecllor of the 
Exchequer that, admirable as _ his 
apologia was, it might have been better 
if he had not had to make it at all. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, as 
everybody knows, is a man of the highest 
character and absolutely unimpeachable 
integrity and great financial ability, 
and any company would derive advantage 
from his connection with it; but the 
question is, has he derived advantage 
from his connection with any company, 
x can any Minister do so? When I 
look at the life of Prince Bismarck, 
I am very much struck with the 
emphasis he laid upon this point, 
that when he was Minister, and 
others were under him as Ministers, he 
insisted upon it that ay should have 
no connection with any public com- 
panies whatsoever, anil he carried this 
idea so far that he absolutely refused to 
invest any money in any stock upon the 
value of which his political actions 
might possibly have some influence 
this, Sir, because he knew, strong man 
as he was, the weakness that human 
nature is liable to when private interests 
are concerned. When we have Ministers 
sitting upon the boards of public com- 
panies it is conceivable, it is possible, 
that questions may arise touching their 
departments which also touch upon their 
private interests, and in such a case it 
is quite impossible for a man to be an 
absolutely free agent. It may not be 
probable that this contact should be 
established, but it is always possible, and 
certainly, it seems to me, it would be 
better if Ministers were to do away with 
temptation entirely, and remove them- 
selves alogether above suspicion. Re- 
ference has been inade to the rule that 
prevails in the Civil Service in this 
country. May I say that with regard to 
private concerns the same rule holds to 
a very great extent. In private banks 
no partners are allowed to take director- 
ships in any other companies without 
the consent of the other partners, which 
is very rarely and very reluctantly given, 
and the reason is to prevent any partner 





deriving any private advantage by 
pledging the prestige of the name of his 


firm. And if that applies to such humble 
individuals as partners in private banks, 
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surely it applies much more to such high 
uplifted individuals as Ministers of the 
Crown. They are eminent persons; a 
fierce light beats upon them; they all 
have their admirers and followers, who 
attribute to them almost Papal in- 
fallibility in virtue of their position ; 
and a Minister’s good name is public 
property, and a Minister’s reputation is a 
financial asset, which company directors 
and investors are well aware of. And we 
know that the intggrity of our public 
men, the purity of our public life, is a 
great public gain, and this knowledge 
imposes upon Ministers a duty, and that 
duty is this: it is to see that, so far as 
they can help it, no wrong-doing is done 
under the cloak and cover of their name. 
But, Sir, they cannot see to this: it is 
impossible ; they have neither the time 
nor the adequate knowledge. It is not 
easy to learn a business; anybody who 
has been practically concerned in busi- 
ness knows it perfectly well. Take the 
business in which I am engaged, that of 
banking. I venture to say that no man 
can thoroughly understand that business 
unless he has worked at it day after day 
for four or five years. But there are 
Ministers of the Crown holding banking 
directorships. I know as a matter of 
fact they can have no possible real con- 
trol of the work of those banks. The 
work is done by the man on the spot, 
and no effective control can be possibly 
exercised by anyone who drops in either 
in the way of recreation or for any 
other purpose whatsoever. And why 
is it that business men so seldom give 
their names to any companies with the 
business of which they are not familiar? 
In the first place, they do that to 
guard the reputation of their own 
names, and in the second place, because 
they recognise the extreme difficulty of 
managing the affairs of a business to 
which they have not been trained and 
educated. There is at this present 


moment far too much readiness and 
facility in the way that gentlemen 
assume directorships. It has in some 


cases reached the proportion of a public 
scandal, and I am glad to see there is a 
prospect of a legal remedy being applied. 
I have ventured to express my opinion 
upon this point, and with that I rest 
content. Under our present system, the 
rejection of these Amendments to the 
Address is as essential to the status, to 
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Gracious Speech. 


the life of the Ministry as the rejection 
of a vote of censure. Therefore, Sir, 
while I declare adherence to a general 
principle, I must say that I do not think 
the assertion of that principle is of such 
essential importance that I am prepared 
to sacrifice a Ministry for it. 

*Sm J. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): Mr. Speaker, I will not detain 
the House long, but there are one or 
two observations I desire to offer. I 
agree with the honourable Gentleman 
who has spoken last in the view he took 
of the speech of the honourable Member 
for King’s Lynn. That was not a speech 
which recommended the Motion before 


the House to the acceptance of 
Ministers. I have very seldom heard a 
speech more calculated to arouse 


irritation against a just cause than that. 
which came from the honourable Men 
ber. I do not agree, Sir, with the 
honourable Member for King’s Lynn in 
that he desires to exempt Secretaries and 
Under-Secretaries from the operation of 
this wholesome rule which the honour- 
able and learned Member wishes to im- 
pose upon Ministers. Why, Sir, the fact 
that a man receives a small salary is by 
no means an argument, he being in the 
service of the State, in favour of allow- 


ing him to take directorships. The 
smaller the salary the greater the 
temptation; and the wholesomeness 


of such a rule is recognised by the 
Government in that they have made it 
an absolute and inflexible rule that no 
member of the Civil Service, no matter 
what his position, may hold a director- 
ship of a public company. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to add to what has fallen from 
iny honourable Friend the Member for 
Accrington this warning, that if this 
House does not impose a rule upon 
Ministers of the Crown, what is going 
to become of town councils and city 
councils throughout the country? If a 
bad example is set here, it will inevitably 


be followed by inferior governing 
authorities, and unless successive 
Governments make strict rules in 
this matter we shall have a 


flood of corruption over the country, 
which will be terribly regretted by us in 
time to come. The fact is, Sir, that it 
is the new development in the manage- 
ment of business in this country which 
makes a new rule necessary. The old 
rule was that no man should have deal- 


[Seventh Day. 
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ings with the Government who was a 
Member of Parliament, and no Minister 
-of the Crown should have dealings with 
himself as a man of business. Sir, we 
all of us now are men of business in one 
form or another, open or disguised, and 
it is the fact that so many of us are now 
in business, and so many of us are now 
directors of companies, that makes this 
new rule necessary. We know that 
officialdom is always slow to wicve, 
officialdom is always slow to recognise 
a new order of things. I agree w'th 
every Member who has spoken, that this 
is not a vote of censure upon the Govern- 
ment, but it is a vote of warning, and the 
warning is this, and may be put in this 
way—that Ministers must recognise that 
a new state of affairs requires a new rule. 
It is because I am a loyal servant of this 
House that I desire that its honour 
should stand high, and it is because I 
believe that the honour of our adminis- 
tration ought to be in our minds the 
greatest of our national aims, that I 
shall certainly vote with my honourable 
Friend. 


*CotoneL LOCKWOOD (Essex, Ep- 
ping) : 1 confess that I am not in sym- 
pathy with any of the speeches that Lave 
been made from either sia- of the House, 
when they have gone so far as to state 
that Ministers of the Urown, or Meinhers 
of the Front Benches, ought noi to ke 
allowed to hold directorsh ns. Tht this 
Amendment is unnecessary aid incon- 
venient has been shown av the specekes 
have gone on by the fact that each suc- 
ceeding speaker has found himself in a 
fresh difficulty as to where to draw the 
line, and as to what Ministers may hold 
and what Ministers may not hold direc- 
torships, whether it should be Cabinet 
Ministers who may not hold director- 
ships, or whether only Under-Secretaries 
should be allowed to hold directorships, 
or whether, indeed, the rule should not 
apply to any Member of the whole 
House. The truth is, Sir, as I cannot 
help thinking, that the honour of a 
Minister of the Crown is no dearer to 
him, and no more precious to him, than 
is the honour of every single Member 
here, and if you are to make a rule that 
no Cabinet Minister is to hold a director- 
ship of any sort, I think it would be 
much more convenient that the same 
rule should be applied to every single 
Member of the House. The honourable 


Sir John Brunner. 
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Member for King’s Lynn declared that 
while he would not allow a Cabinet 
Minister to hold a directorship, he would 
allow the Under-Secretaries to do s0, 
and stated that his reason for that was 
that the salary of an Under-Secretary 
was not sufficient. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: 
say that was the only reason. 


I did not 


*CotoneL LOCKWOOD : Perfectly 
true. The honourable Member for 
King’s Lynn went on and stated that he 
could not perceive why this was to be 
made the subject of a Vote of Confi- 
dence. He knows a great deal better 
than I do—because he studies constitu- 
tional points much more closely than I 
do—that if once the Government was to 
begin to allow Amendments, however 
innocent, to be moved to the Address in 
reply to the Queen’s Speech, we should 
have, following a terribly bad example 
set us some years ago, to produce a fresh 
Address to be passed by the House. 
Then the honourable Member for King’s 
Lynn was unable to find that any ques- 
tion of interest had appeared to have in- 
fluenced a Minister’s decision. And as 
to the fees paid to directors, the honour- 
able Member must be aware that unless 
Members of the various Boards attend 
the meetings they did not get any fees at 
all. A good deal of false sentiment has 
been imported into this Debate, but the 
House seems generally to have recog- 
nised the fact that it is not prepared to 
charge any single Member of either 
Front Bench, I am happy to say, with 
having been influenced by the interests 
of a private company in the discharge of 
his public duty. That has never yet been 
the case. Why, then, should ‘we look 
forward to its immediate arrival ? I do 
not for a moment believe that a Cabinet 
Minister who holds a directorship of a 
large railway, or of a great undertaking 
of that sort, is the least likely to be in- 
fluenced in his decision by the fact that 
he is the manager of a private company. 
We must allow the Front Bench to have 
the credit for a small amount of intellect 
—I confess that, perhaps the back 
Benches sometimes think they have 
more—but surely they can exercise an 
ordinary degree of intelligence which 
would prevent them accepting a director- 
ship of any company likely to throw dis- 
credit upon their high office, or to in- 
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duce them to prejudice their opinion. 
Now, Sir, the House having fairly ac- 
knowledged that no question of interest 
has in the past exercised any power over 
the decision of a Cabinet Minister in any 
public Department, there remains still 
the question of time—whether a: Cabinet 
Minister especially, who is a very busy 
man, has any right to use a portion of 
his time for the direction of a public 
company ; and it was adduced as a 
reason in that argument that no civil 
servants were allowed to accept director- 
ships. Sir, the reason for that is very 
easy to see. The civil servants of the 
Crown are employed all day at their 
offices. That is not the case with a 
Minister of the Crown. He has cer- 
tainly some leisure ; and there is the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who has 
explained that he takes his leisure in a 
different way from that of other Cabinet 
Ministers. When it comes to this ques- 
tion of a Cabinet Minister not being 
allowed to have any spare time to him- 
self, but he must devote the whole of his 
time to the exercise of his public func- 
tions, I would ask the House to consider 
this : Has the House never heard of a 
Cabinet Minister on either side writing 
articles for reviews, or even books, for 
which he has received large sums in pay- 
ment ? Surely the writing of essays on 
grave subjects for reviews, or the 
writing of books, would take up a great 
deal more time than that which he would 
occupy in acting on the directorate of a 
large public company. I cannot believe 
that the House can perceive any incon- 
venience arising from Members of this 
House being engaged on the directorate 
of large public concerns, such as railways 
or works of that sort. It is different 
altogether from a small commercial and 
trading business, with which I do not be- 
lieve any of them are connected. We 
know that all public companies are more 
or less trading companies, but surely the 
House would never for one moment com- 
pare the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany, of which the right honourable 
Gentleman the Minister of Agriculture 
is a member, with a small trading com- 
pany, or a company likely to cause ruin 
or distress to thousands of people. There 
must be a distinction drawn, and when 
the House tries to draw that distinction, 
and when it tries to draw a line between 
what companies may be accepted and 
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what companies may not be accepted, 
when honourable Members try to draw a 
line as to what Ministers should hold 
directorships and what should not, they 
will see in what a difficult position they 
would place themselves if they passed an 
Amendment of this description. 


Gracious Speech. 


Mr. BUXTON (Tower Hamlets, Pop- 
lar): I do not agree that there is any 
false sentiment in regard to this matter. 
What we have really in our minds is 
that every Minister ought to be, like 
Czesar’s wife, above suspicion. The 
honourable Member has said that the 
reason why the rule is imposed as 
regards civil servants is to be found 
in the question of time; that they 
ought not to be allowed during their 
office hours, to enter into business be- 
sides. I do not believe that is the 
reason at all for the limitation which is 
imposed upon their liberty. It is not a 
question of time. Civil servants, in 
many offices at all events, are not so 
much over-worked that they could not 
undertake other business as well. It is 
because we feel—and the State feels 
that there ought not to be any conflict 
of interests, that they are prohibited 
from taking part in any public com- 
panies. The honourable Member must 
feel that the whole point turns, not so 
much upon whether a Minister will have 
time to devote to his duty or not, but 
what we all feel—what is felt on both 
sides of the House—is that there ought 
not to be any suspicion or any idea that 
‘any conflict of interests can come in 
connection with these matters. The 
honourable Gentleman endeavours— 
rather as, I think, one or two other 
speakers have done—to turn this matter 
on a two-sided issue, one as to whether 
there ought to be any line drawn be- 
tween one company and another, and the 
other as to whether there ought to be 
any line drawn between those in the 











Cabinet and those holding  subordi- 
nate positions. I feel myself very 
strongly that in the first case 
no line can be drawn, and _ con- 


sequently that no line ought to be 
drawn ; because, as regards one company 
and another, what possible line can be 
drawn between the right of a particular 
Minister to remain a director of one 
company and the right of another Minis- 
ter to remain director of another com- 
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pany? It is perfectly clear that you 
cannot discuss the matter and show that 
one company is better than another 
company, or that one company is in a 
better financial position, or less likely 
to come into conflict with the official 
duties of a Minister at some time. It 
is obvious that there is no court of 
Appeal as regards the matter, and if you 
allow any line to be drawn at all, each 
Minister must be judge for himself. It 
seems to me that it would be a very 
serious matter in the formation of a 
Government if some directorships were 
to be relinquished and some retained by 
Members of the Government; it would 
be surely an undue advertisement for 
certain companies, and an undue depre- 
ciation of those whose directorships had 
to be relinquished. I do not think it is 
possible, if this matter is to be dealt 
with at all, for any line to be drawn 
between one company and another. And 
I am quite sure that no line can be 
drawn, as one honourable Member, at all 
events, endeavoured to do, between Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and those holding 
subordinate offices. I entirely agree 
that Members of the. Cabinet have 
greater responsibilities to the Queen and 
to this House and to the country, than 
have the subordinate Members of the 
Government. I think it was the honour- 
able Member for King’s Lynn who said 
in his speech that the younger and sub- 
ordinate Members of the Government 
have not to decide the great questions 
of State. But it is not the great ques- 
tions of State in which this matter is 
involved at all; it is in small matters of 
administration where the conflict of time 
and the conflict of interests may come 
into play; and I should say myself that 
it is more likely that a subordinate 
Member of the House would be able to 
influence a contract unduly or unfairly 
than a Member of the Government, who 
may, perhaps, as Secretary of State or 
head of a department, have nothing to 
do with it, as it would never come before 
him at all. I think that if the rule is 
enforced, it certainly ought to apply to 
subordinate officers as well. I think the 
House will feel that this matter has been 
discussed, not only very temperately, 
but perhaps with good taste, and that 
we all desire not to pass any vote of 
censure on the Government, not to pass 
any personal reflection in regard to this 
Government or the other, but to be 


Mr. Burton. 
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allowed to express our opinions in a 
forcible way, that in the future the Mem- 
bers of the Government ought to be 
free from any suspicion of being directors 
of companies. It was stated last night, 
and I think it is clear, that the late 
Government of Mr. Gladstone did set a 
good example in this matter, and prac- 
tically he did say to those who joined 
his Government that he considered it 
was inconvenient and incompatible for 
them to retain their directorships and 
be Members of the Government, and I 
believe, as was stated last night 





*CoLonEL LOCKWOOD: Did not Lord 
Loch hold office when a director? 


Mr. BUXTON: Lord Loch never held 
office under Mr. Gladstone. He never 
held a directorship while he was High 
Commissioner at the Cape, or so long 
as he was Governor of any of our colo- 
nies. 


*CotonEL LOCKWOOD: I did _ not 
mean that. When he was at the Woods 
and Forests Department, was not he 
under the Government ? 


Mr. BUXTON: Lord Loch never held 
office at’ all under Mr. Gladstone—he 
never held political office, and when he 
held office under the Colonial Office he 
was certainly prohibited from being, and 
never was, a director of anv company. 
I only say a good example has been set, 
.and I think it is to be regretted that the 
Members of the present Government do 
not follow that example. I trust that 
after this Debate—in which, as I have 
said, we desire that no reflection shall 
be thought to be cast on the Govern- 
ment—they will see their way to adopt 
that course, which, I believe, is in the 
opinion on both sides of the House, 
and I am quite sure in the opinion of the 
country, the right course, and put them- 
selves in such a position that no sus 
picion of any sort can be cast on the 
Government, and retain at the very 
highest level the feeling of purity 
throughout our Civil Service and public 
life. 


*Mr. GEDGE (Walsall): Of course, it 
is impossible for me to support. this 
Amendment, as it represents to Her 
Majesty that 25 Members of the Govern- 





ment are acting improperly ; but apart 
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from that, the Amendment seems to me 
to be a great deal too wide when it 
speaks of the position of a public com- 
pany director as incompatible with the 
position of a Minister of the Crown, and 
calculated to lower the dignity of public 
life. I think that the Mover of the 
Amendment must have forgotten that 
we are most distinctly a commercial 
nation. There is hardly any one amongst 
us who is not more or less engaged in 


trade or commerce or business of 
some sort or other. No doubt, 
if we were a number of Spanish 


Hidalgoes, who thought that any con- 
tact with trade soiled our fingers, 
I could understand such an Amendment 
being put before-us, but having regard 
to the fact that I have mentioned, that 
we are all more or less interested in 
matters of this kind, and that public 
companies were invented a short time 
ago—a few years ago—in order to give 
everyone an opportunity of engaging in 
commercial transactions, and of reap- 
ing some of the benefits which they 
produce, [I think people make a 
very great mistake in running amok as 
they do against public companies, as if 
they were in themselves wrong, or dis- 
creditable to people who had anything 
to do with them. I should like honour- 
able Members to tell me how they 
would differentiate between a member 
of a firm and a member of a company. 


In many cases we know that great 
industrial firms are being turned 
into public companies. No one 


has ever objected to any member of such 
a firm holding office in Her Majesty’s 
Government. No one ever has suggested 


‘that for him to do so is lowering to the 


dignity of public life, and that it is in- 
compatible with the possession of office. 
There are in business houses active 
partners and sleeping partners, and 
there are in all companies active 
partners, or directors, and sleeping 
partners, or shareholders. Then with re- 
gard to the question of time. I think 
as regards the shareholders, they may 
be left perfectly well to take care of 
themselves. We are not bound to pro- 
tect them. If they find that a gentle- 
man who is a member of their board 
has taken office under the Government, 
and cannot give so much time as he did 
before to the management of the affairs 
of the company, they can take the 
matter into their own hands, and they 
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can get rid of him if they like. But 
when this question is raised on the 
ground that a Cabinet Minister has not 
time to attend to his duties as a Min- 
ister, it seems to me to be very 
absurd. With regard to ordinary civil 
servants, no doubt they are engaged to 
work for a certain number of hours a 
day; they do all the work they can in 
these hours, and these hours are gene 
rally those during the middle of the day, 
when members of the boards which 
direct public companies meet. There- 
fore they cannot possibly attend to both 
duties at the same time. But Cabinet 
Ministers have no limit of hours. They 
work for eight, 12, er 16 hours. 
Cabinet Ministers do their work what- 
ever time it may take them. They 
are not our slaves; they undertake for 
proper remuneration, and for the posi- 
tion which their office gives them, to 
serve the public. They do their work, 
and if they do not they are an- 
swerable for that to this House. Now, 
with regard to a conflict of interests, I 
would point out this; though you can- 
not possibly draw a line between com- 
panies that Ministers ought and ought 
not to be directors of, every Minister 
can very properly draw that line for 


Gracious Speech. 


himself. Take a Minister who obtains 
office as Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. He might very well, if he 


happened to be, a director of a great 
English company—say the Great Wes- 
tern Railway Company or the London 
and North-Western Railway Company— 
remain so; but if he had been a direc- 
tor of the Transvaal Mortgage and 
Land Company, or any other South 
African company, obviously he could 
not properly remain so. But I wish the 
House to see that the interests which 
conflict are pecuniary interests, and they 
do not arise between the Cabinet 
Minister and the director, but between 
the Cabinet Minister and the share- 
holder. If there is to be any conflicting 
interest, why, it is not because a Minis- 
ter is director of a company, but be- 
cause he is a large shareholder of a 
company, and, therefore, to be of any 
use, the Amendment ought to say that 
no Cabinet Minister should be a share- 
holder of any company. Whether he is 
a shareholder or not is a very difficult 
thing to discover. Members of both Front 
Benches may be shareholders in a vast 
number of companies, and we have no 
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means of discovering it. But when they 
are directors we know it, and, therefore, 
if any of them improperly took a part 
in this House against the interests of the 
State on behalf of a company his im- 
proper motive would be known at once. 
The private interests of us all conflict 
with those of the State. We want to get 
as much as we can, and to pay as little 
taxes as possible. It may be neces- 
sary, perhaps, to have a rule that no 
company of which a Member of this 


House is a director shall take a 
Government contract, and it may 
be well to debar a Company of 


which a Member of the Government is a 
director from having anything to do 
with a Department of which he, as a 
Minister of the Crown, is the head. If 
such a rule was passed then the effec: 
might be that any director of such a 
company who joined a Cabinet would 
resign his directorship. But a Rule 
such as is proposed, that no Member of 
the Government should hold any direc- 
torship, is unreasonable. We all, of 
course, should agree that we should not 
wish a Member of the Government, or, 
for the matter of that, a Member of 
Parliament to allow his name to go out 
on a prospectus in order to obtain mone7 
to start a new company. But the Reso- 
lution hits Gentlemen who, having been 
directors of a company, choose to remain 


in that position when they become 
Ministers. Take the profession cf the 
law. My right honourable Friend 


opposite, when he was a Member of the 
late Government, had, as Home Secretary, 
the command of the whole of the Bar. 
He had a large number of positions in his 
gift, but that does not prevent him the 
moment he is out of office from gotny 
back to the Bar and practising with 
those of whom he was once, and may 
be so again, the patron. When I 
was solicitor to the London School 
Board it was proposed to cut down my 


modest emolument. A lady member 
opposed the motion because — she 
said we all knew very well that 
lawyers got on very badly in the 


next world therefore they had bciter 
have what they couldget now. That shows 
you that no profession escapes attack. 
The legal profession is often the object 
of attack, and you will arrive 
at a point when there will ve no pro- 
fession or trade from which you will be 
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able to select a Member of the Govern- 
ment, and you will be dependent upon 
those who have their property in Consols. 
Practically, you will lose all the men 
of business, or who have any 
business attributes or aptitude, and you 
will therefore not get the business train- 
ing and experience which has first raised 
them to the position of directors and then 
to that of Minister. It will be a bad 
thing to limit in this way the Queen’s 
choice of Ministers. 

*Caprain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
Mr. Speaker, In the few remarks which 
I am about to make to the House, I am 
perfectly well aware that I am treading 
on very delicate ground, but I hope I 
shall do so without wounding the tender 
susceptibilities of the sensitive gentle- 
men who occupy the Front Benches. I 
may as wel] remark at the outset that 
I am not and never was in the position 
of being a director of a public company, 
because having no business connections, 
or business training I never offered 
myself for that office. I do not ap- 
proach this subject in any way from the 
fox and the grapes point of view, but be- 
cause I believe there are few questions 
upon which the country feel more strongly 
at the present time than this. Of one 
thing I am certain, that the working- 
men in London feel very deeply upon 
this particular question. They look at 
everything as regards money, in connec- 
tion with this House, as something which 
directly affects themselves, and they think 
it is only right that those who occupy a 
proud position in this House should 
make some sacrifice for the work cf 
politics. They feel that they themselv2s 
are debarred to some extent, but by 
making great sacrifices they are en- 
abled to place their representatives in 
this House, and they naturally say to 
themselves— 

“Tf we are obliged to put our hands into 
our pockets to elect our representatives and 
pay their expenses, and to maintain them 
whilst they are in the House, the very least 
that the Ministers of the Crown can do 
who receive payment for their services is 
to make some sacrifice in their own emolu- 
ments.” 

Furthermore, and this is a point which 
is not raised by the working-man him- 
self, but which I wish to raise here. The 
labour Members themselves when they 
enter this House make sacrifices; they 
are men who, if they had remained at 
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their trades or callings, had reason to 
hope that they would have amassed con- 
siderable wealth, or at least have placed 
themselves in very comfortable circum- 
stances. They come to this House, and 
after having devoted their time and 
talents to the bettering of their fellow 
men, after they have succeeded in adding 
materially to the comfort of their fellow 
workers, they arrive at a time of life 
when they have not the same 
power or energy, and .they cannot 
carn the money they could before at 
their occupations, and they find that the 
man who by means of a public company 
has amassed wealth, or who through 
keeping his seat in this House has either 
amassed wealth or increased it, goes 
down to the workman’s constituency and 
by means of that wealth defeats the 
working man who is the elected of that 
constituency. Therefore the working 
men feel this very acutely. In the first 
place they, at a great sacrifice, place 
men in this House, and then when, in 
order to keep up the reputation which 
every representative of a constituency 
in this House should hold, they resist 
the temptation to connect themseives 
with companies which do not bear a high 
reputation, they are turned out by the 
very people who have joined these con- 
cerns, who are not so scrupulous as they, 
and who drive them out at an advanced 
period of life when the workmen who 
originally placed them in Parliament 
are not at the workshops to lend them 
®% helping hand. We find most painful 
instances of men, turned not only 
out of this House, but being obliged— 


I will not say to seek the charity, 
but to depend upon the liberality 
of their friends in order to 


“husband out life’s taper at its close.” 
They make all these sacrifices and they 
say, If we make these sacrifices then 
those who occupy the Front Bench, who 
are paid by the State, should be at 
least prepared to make sacrifices equally 
as great as the sacrifices which we have 
made. Why do the workmen feel 
so strongly upon this point? Because 
of the possibility of making money. A 
large number of working men * were 
closely connected with a certain repre- 
sentative who, I regret to say, was @ man 
on this side of the House, a Member 
cf a large building society which 
brought ruin to thousands and hundreds 
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of thousands. You cannot get round 
the fact that a certain position in Parlia- 
ment has a certain interest attached to it. 
It may not be so in certain cases, but 
a working man does not argue in that 
way. He says, if it .s possible to make 
money by that position, that condition 
of things should be put an end to. He 
is not in a position to distinguish one 
honourable Member of Parliament from 
another. Look at the state of affairs 
-n a neighbouring country, through such 
practices having occurred. There is not 
one man in 20 who can be persuaded 
that there is any honesty in public life. 
I say it is the duty of this House to the 
country to make this sacrifice in order 
that no injurious inferences may be 
drawn as to the state of things which 
exists. I say there ought to be no hesi- 
tation between self-interest and duty. 
I should like to make some remarks as 
to companies. I do not deny that there 
is a great difference between a man who 
is a director of an industrial company 
which has grown out of a large and suc- 
cessful business and the directors of the 
other class of company, but we cannot 
draw a line between company and com- 
pany, and the Members of the Cabinet 
and other Members of the Government, 
certainly ought to make the sacrifices 
which are asked of them. It is patent 
to all that unless this question is put 
upon such a basis that there cannot be 
the least possibility of suspicion, the ten- 
dency will be to cause the public of this 
country to get into the same state of 
excitement and distrust as the people of 
France. Such things will not add to the 
dignity of the House. There should be 
some esprit de corps in this matter. 
What has brought this country to the 
position which it occupies is the esprit 
de corps of the people in every phase of 
public Jife? You see it in public schools, 
you see it in commercial life, you see it 
in the trades unions and societies con- 
nected with the different trades, and you 
ought also to see it here. The duty of 
every Member of this House is to 
jealously guard the dignity and high 
position which he holds, and it is 
the first duty of those who are orna- 
ments of this House—and nobody asserts 
that any honourable Member who occu- 
pies the Front Bench has been guilty 
of anything upon which the reople can 
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look with suspicion—to make the sacri- 
fices which are asked of them. 
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Mr. ELLIOT (Durham): This matter 
has now been before the House for some 
time, and it may possibly be thought 
has been discussed at sufficient length, 
but I should just like to put to the hon- 
ourable Member who moves the Motion 
the position in which the matter now 
stands. He has brought before the 
House an enormously great problem. 
It has been discussed, and we have had 
several important statements on the sub- 
ject from the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Leader of the Opposition. 
Now we stand at present in this posi- 
tion, that the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Leader of the Opposition made 
a speech which practically amounted to 
this—the right honourable Gentleman 
will himself one day in the future prob- 
ably be engaged in forming a Govern- 
ment, or taking a position in one, which 
will be formed by the Opposite Party, 
and, considering the high position he 
now holds, he is entitled to speak upon 
the subject—he declared from his place 
in this House that he deprecated alto- 
gether Members of the Administration 
being in any wayconnected with director- 
ships of public companies. Now this is » 
matter in which I gather he has not: 
been unsupported. He has been sup- 
ported by the honourable Member for 
the Tower Hamlets, and I think we may 
now say that the Party opposite is iden- 
tified in the proportion that when it 
comes to their turn to form an Adminis- 
tration they will entirely deprecate the 
system of introducing directors into it. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Pardon me one moment. I might, 
perhaps, inform .my honourable friend 
that the Party with whom I am con- 
nected has done it before. Actually, 
Members of it have resigned their di- 
rectorships. 


Mr. ELLIOT: I am delighted to hear 
the statement from the right honourable 
Jentleman, but I do not think he is 
strictly accurate. I would recall to his 
mind the fact that four leading Members 
of the late Government were directors 
of companies. That statement was given 
to the House upon the unimpeachable 
authority of the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer, and it’ is a statement which 
cannot be denied ; but I do not care how 
virtuous you may have been in the past 
-—what I care for is the virtue of the 
future. 


Let us now distinguish a little 
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between the positions of the two Front 
Benches. It is not a very difficult 
matter to be virtuous in regard to a 
distant and contingent future. Con- 
tingent virtue is one thing, but virtue 
which is to be acted upon at the present 
moment is quite another and different 
thing. And what I would humbly ven- 
ture to suggest to the Ministers of the 
Crown is that they also, like the right 
honourable Gentleman opposite, should 
rather fix their eyes on the future than 
on the present, and consider, as time 
goes on, whether they might not see 
their way to examine into this subject, 
and perhaps in time even enter into 
competition in rigid virtue with the 
right honourable Gentleman opposite. 
I would respectfully ask, has there not 
been really a remarkable unanimity of 
opinion among Members speaking from 
different parts of the house? I depre- 
cate the statement of the honourable 
Member for King’s Lynn that this is 
a convenient way to decide the question 
before the House. I think it is most 
inconvenient, because a division will not, 
and cannot, reflect the opinion of the 
honourable Members. On the merits of 
the case, I would ask the honourable 
Member the Mover of the Amend- 
ment whether he has not gone far 


Answer to Her 


enough for his purpose. He has 
brought his proposition before the 
House, and it has been discussed 


at great length. As it is on the paper, 
it is on the face of it a vote of censure 
that the Government have acted in a 
particular way, and honourable Mem- 
bers who sit opposite, and who are 
going into the division lobby with him 
seem inclined to enforce its character as 
a vote of censure, and it being so I 
say I have no hesitation whatever in 
going into the same lobby as the Gov- 
ernment. But I appeal to my right 
honourable Friends on the Front Bench 
as to wheher it is not possible under the 
circumstances to avoid a division upon 
this question, which must cause a very 
ereat deal of misconception in the mind 
of the country. Of course, if a division 
is taken, it must be carried by a con- 
siderable majority upon the side of the 
Government, which will go to prove to 
the majority of the public that the mor: 
directors there are on the Government 
Benches the better. That would be 4 
most unfortunate misconception, and 
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able Gentleman who moves the Motion 
will be able to come to some arrange- 
ment so as to avoid such a misconcep- 
tion being cntertained by the country, 
jand avoiding such an _ unfortunate 
result. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
The moral of the honourable Gentleman 
who last addressed the House appears 
to me to be that virtue is a good thing 
if we cultivate it in the future and not 
the present, and in this particular in- 
stance he advocates that they ought to 
cultivate virtue when his friends go out 
of office and their opponents come into 
power. For my own part I am not a 
director of any company. I am not a 
director, not on any high and _ lofty 
principles, but because I have seen di- 
rectors as a rule get more kicks than 
halfpence. They do get the halfpence, 
but they get the kicks in a larger 
quantity. If the company goes on well, 
they get no thanks, and if it does not, 
then everybody abuses them. I was 
very much surprised to see so many 
Members get up on the other side of 
the House to express their views upon 
the subject of this Amendment, but I 
have now discovered the reason. They 
are in favour of the Amendment, and 
they have spoken in favour of it, but 
they are not going to vote for it; they 
have spoken one way, they are going to 
vote another. The orly Member who 
absolutely supported this Amendment 
was the honourable Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Walsall, and the reason for this I 
have also gathered. He explained that 
at one time he had accepted some posi-+ 
tion in some public department, and 
they had cut down his modest emolu- 
ments. Now I gathered from the honour- 
able Member for East Lynn—I beg par- 
don, I mean King’s Lynn—that he sug- 
gested that some distinction should be 
made between Cabinet Ministers and 
those Members of the Government who 
are not Cabinet Ministers. I do not 
know whether I was right, but I thought 
I heard the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Leader of the House cheer that 
observation. But if the right honour- 
able Gentleman intended to make that 
proposal, I am bound to tell him that 
I do not think it will be satisfactory, 
at any rate, to many Members on this 
side of the House. There are obviously 
cases in which right honourable Gentle- 
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who are Members of the Government, 
who ought not to be directors of 
companies. Take the case of the Post- 
master-General. Sometimes he is in the 
Cabinet, but sometimes he is not in the 
Cabinet, as is the case at present. New, 
there are many cases in which the head 
of the Post Office might find himself in 
a position, equally with a Cabinet 
Minister, in which he would have a 
difficulty in deciding between the in- 
terests of some public company and that 
of his Department and of the public. 

AN HONOURABLE MempBer: The tele- 
phone company. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: My honourable 
Friend says the telephone company. 
Well, we know perfectly well it is a 
public company and a bad company. 
That company has brought in Bills this 
Session, and, undoubtedly, supposing 
that the head of the Post Office—the 
Duke of Norfolk—were a director of 
that company, though I cannot conceive 
how he could be a director of a tele- 
phone company, he would be placed in 
an entirely false position in deciding on 
the course to be adopted in connection 
with these Bills. Take another case by 
way of illustration. I have the highest 
respect for Lord Selborne, and I am 
certain he is an honest and an upright 
man. But he is Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, and is at the same time a 
director of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steamship ‘Company. We know very 
well that that company have subsidies 
from the Government for carrying mails, 
etc., and that, naturally the time will 
come for the discussion of the renewal 
of the contracts with the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steamship Company, and 
the increase of their subsidies. But 
these questions would come first before 
the Colonial Office, and then the Under- 
Secretary of State in the Colonial Office 
would have some sort of say in the 
matter. 

Honovurante Mempers: No, no! 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: In any case, if 
the Colonial Office adopted a certain 
view of the subject, Lord Selborne 
would have to defend that view in the 
House of Lords, where he now is. 1! 
point to these two cases to show that, 
if we attempt to draw-a line of distinc- 
tion between Cabinet Ministers and 
Ministers who are not in the Cabinet, it 
would not be satisfactory. Another line 
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tween companies and companies. Thereof the Amendment would not have the 


are, it is said, some companies which it 
is reasonable that Members of the 
Government should belong to, and there 
are other companies of which it is not 
reasonable they should be directors. 1 
perfectly admit that there are a great 
many companies which a Member of the 
Government might without any great 
objection belong to, but I defy any- 
body to draw a distinct line, and lay 
down a rule by which it can be said, 
“You may belong to this company, but 
you may not belong to that.” Take in- 
surance companies. If you were to say 
that Members of the Government ought 
to be allowed to join the directorate of 
insurance companies, I do not see any 
preat objection; but still I would have 
a difficulty in saying that they should 
belong to this company, but should not 
belong to another. Again, take banking 
companies. In a banking company there 
are most important considerations in- 
volved, and in order to keep things safe 
the directors must thoroughly know 
what is going on. Now, I ask, is.a 
Member of the Government to be a 
member of a banking company, and not 
to be a member of any other company! 
There was the case of Mr. Mundella. 
Nobody thought of accusing that right 
honourable Gentleman of any dishonour- 
able conduct, but he was so occupied by 
his office that matters seemed to have 
gone wrong in the board while he was 
only nominally a director, and he had to 
resign his position as a Minister. We 
know perfectly well that if a Minister 
pays attention to his office, it would be 
impossible for him to pay that atten- 
tion to the affairs of the bank which the 
shareholders have a right to demand a 
director should pay. I venture to make 
a suggestion. It has been said on the 
other side that we are anxious to 
divide. We do not want to make this 
a Party question. I really believe that 
if it were not put as a question of con- 
tidence in the Government, we should 
have as many honourable Members on 
that side of the House as on this voting 
with us. We are not very anxious to 
divide. But we do want to lay down 
the general principle that the Members 
of the Government ought not to be 
Girectors of companies. And I admit 
that we must divide if we cannot get 
The division would not 
be a satisfactory one, because the Mover 


this assurance. 


Mr. Labouchere. 





advantage of the votes of many honour- 
able Members on the other side of the 
House. Under these circumstances, if 
the Government would accept our fullest 
assurance that we do not wish in any 
direct or indirect way to impute any 
bad motives to the Members of the pre- 
sent Government. If the First Lord of 
the Treasury would get up and say that 
in future he would adopt the rule laid 
down by Mr. Gladstone, that declaration 
would, I believe, be satisfactory to the 
collective opinion of the House. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manches- 
ter, E.): Mr. Speaker, I think all who 
have listened, as I have listened, to 
this Debate, must have been struck by 
two things. One is the care which all 
the speakers on whatever side they sit, 
or whatever opinions they hold, either 
on general politics, or on the particular 
question at issue, have anxiously shown 
to make no attack upon the personal 
honour of any single member of the 
House. And the second fact is, that 
there has been on all sides expressed a 
most anxious desire that in every re- 
spect the purity of English public life 
should be kept up to the high standard 
which I am glad to think has now for 
many generations been maintained. As 
long as that earnest feeling, that earnest 
desire exists in this House, and as long 
as it is reflected, as I believe it always 
will be, outside, I, myself, have no fear 
as to the future character of the Admin- 
istrations which from time to time will 
successively hold office in this country. 
But, Sir, while I recognise with pleasure 
the first of these points, and associate 
myself in the fullest manner with the 
aspirations which have been expressed, 
on the second point I do think that in 
certain respects a large number of Mem- 
bers who have spoken on this question 
are really directing their attention to a 
false issue. I think they have got in 
certain respects—and I shall clearly 
point them out to the House—they 
have in certain respects got on the 
wrong rails. They are aiming at an ob- 
ject which all desire to attain, but they 
are aiming at it by means which have 
some intrinsic disadvantages, and are not 
likely, however rigidly enforced, to carry 
out the common desire of Gentlemen 
sitting in every part of the House. There 
is one fundamental confusion visible all 
through the speech, at all events, of the 
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honourable Member who 
Amendment. 
he did not lay it down in so many words, 
it was evident from all his observations 
that in his view a director was ipso facto 
engaged in something of a questionable 
trade. He regarded the slang phrase, 
“ guinea-pig,’ as equivalent to director, 
and he rightly deduced from that, that 
not only no member of the Government 
ought to be what he would describe as a 
“guinea-pig,” but he might have made 
the further deduction that no Member 
of the House ought to be. But I do not 
think that a worse service can be done 
to the commercial morality of this coun- 
iry than by this indiscriminate attack 
upon directors. I may, perhaps, be 
allowed to speak clearly and unequivo- 
cally on this matter, without any suspi- 
cion being attached to myself, for it so 
happens that I have never in my life 
drawn a shilling as a director of any 
company, public or private. But surely 
we must all recognise more and more, 
irom year to year, almost from day to 
day, that the vast enterprises in this 
commercial country are being carried on 
by joint-stock companies, and the only 
method at present recognised of govern- 
ing a joint-stock company is by means 
of a chairman and directors. And it 
would be the most fatal of all mistakes 
to brand the office of director in ordi- 
nary parlance, in common speech, with 
any tinge of discredit, for there would 
be no more certain method of driving 
out of the directorships men of capacity 
and honour, and of leaving these offices 
to men little qualified to adorn the posi- 
tion, which for questionable objects they 
have sought to attain. I think we ought 
to regard the office of director as we re- 
gard the office of trustee, as in itself, 
carrying with it no dishonourable impli- 
cations, no trace, even the faintest, of 
discredit. And, as there are, unfortu- 
nately, fraudulent trustees, without the 
fact of being a trustee carrying with it 
eny implication, .so, while regretfully 
admitting that there are self-seeking 
and fraudulent directors, still, the office 
of director in itself is one which carries 
with it an implication of honour rather 
than of discredit and dishonour. So 
much I had to say, not only because 
really a great deal of the plausibility of 
the speech of the mover of the Amend- 
ment arose from his confounding the 
discreditable director with the creditable 
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operation—who sells his name and his 
honour to bolster up some rotten con- 
cern, with the man who devotes himself 
in the ordinary course of his everyday 
avocations, to the responsible, sometimes 
laborious, and often thankless task of 
carrying on the business of these great 
joint-stock concerns. Therefore I may, 
perhaps, preface what I am going to say 
by dismissing altogether from our con- 
sideration in this Debate the question of 
the fraudulent and discreditable director. 
He does not come into our account at 
all. One of the honourable Gentlemen 
speaking this afternoon—I am not quite 
sure, but I think it was my honourable 
Friend the Member for Whitby, Vork- 
shire—said that company promoters well 
understood the value of a Minister's 
name. Well, Sir, the company promoter 
does understand the value of a Minister's 
name; but I do not think a phrase like 
that should be dropped, even in the 
heat of Debate. 

HonovraBLe Members: Why not? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Unless it can be shown that 
a single Minister of the Crown, 
either in this Government, or any 
other Government, has sold his name and 
his honour to bolster up one of 
these concerns. No such suggestion, 
I am_ sure, was in the mind 
of my honourable Friend; I doubt 
whether even the ardour of the honour- 
able Member for Donegal would in his 
quieter moments seriously support such 
a suggestion. I would therefore argue 
the point, as I have a right to argue it, 
upon the supposition merely that solid 
and reputable companies are concerned. 
I have a right to so argue, and it will be 
for the convenience of the House thus to 
narrow the issue. Now, Mr. Speaker, it 
is laid down in so many words by the 
right honourable Gentleman opposite 
that under no circumstances whatever 
ought any Member of the Government, 
whether in the Cabinet or otherwise—I 
ain not sure whether he went the length of 
saying any Member outside the Cabinet 
—at all events he laid it down that no 
Member of the Government ought to be 
a director of any company however excel- 
lent and reputable that company may 
be. And the right honourable Genitle- 
man laid down the proposition in the 
first place by the analogy of the Civil 








director—the man who merely sells his 


Service. And I think my honourable 
friend sitting behind me, the Member for 
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Hampshire, brought forward this after- 
neon a similar case, that of Army officers 
when on active service. The right hor- 
ourable Gentleman said, with regard to 
the Civil Service, and my honourable 
Friend the Member for Hampshire said 
in regard to officers on active service, 
that by the rules of their professions 
they were not allowed to be directors of 
public companies, and both speakers re- 
garded this as a conclusive reason or 4 
sticng argument from analogy for ex- 
tending the rule to the Ministers of the 
Crown. I think that that argument, 
that analogy ought to be dismissed at 
once from our consideration. A man 
entering the Civil Service enters on what 
is to be his profession for life—a pro- 
fession from which there is, practically 
speaking, no expulsion, and in which the 
State has therefore the right to lay down 
certain rules of service, which are in- 
tended to imply, at all events, that what 
he has chosen as his profession shall be 
his profession. There is not, and there 
cannot be any parallelism between such 
a case and the case of a Minister of the 
Crown, entering office, it may be, for a 
few months only, and then retiring again 
into private life, and returning as far as 
he can to his own vocations. It tay, 
or it may not be right for such a man 
to continue to hold a directorship, but 
if it is wrong, it is not wrong because 
of the reasons which justify the rule in 
the permanent Civil Service of the coun- 
try. I therefore dismiss that analogy, 
aud in order to test how far this rigid 
rule ought to be laid down for this Gov- 
ernment, I ask the House to consider 
with me certain cases—I could go 
through all the cases in turn, if neces- 
sary—but certain cases of directorships 
held by some of my colleagues. Now, 
Sir, I take the Duke of Devonshire, who, 
! believe, is one of the worst offenders. 
i believe he holds three directorships. 
He is, I am informed, a director of the 
ztserow Hematite Iron Company ; he is 
a director of the Barrow Railway Com- 
pany, and ‘he is a director of the East- 
bourne Water Works. Now, Sir, the 
great industries of Barrow were, if not 
created, to a great extent called into 
being, by the immense energy and ex- 
penditure of the late Duke, who invested 
vast sums in developing what is now one 
of our great industrial and manufac- 
turing centres. The great interests 
which are for the general benefit of the 
country were thus created by the late 
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Duke, have descended to the present 
Duke of Devonshire, and the manage- 


ment of these great interests, these 
companies, are as much part of 
of his private concerns as _ is 


the management of Chatsworth or of the 
Eastbourne egtate. The Eastbourne 
Water Works, I need hardly say, is on a 
precisely similar footing. I think he is 
the only interested person—interested 
that is to say as a capitalist. I presume 
that even the right honourable Genile- 
man opposite would allow the Duke of 
Devonshire to go on managing his own 
estates. Is it possible, if possible is it 
right, to lay down a rule that, to the 
great detriment of his own personal pro- 
perty, and to the great detriment of 
those who are the other shareholders in 
these great concerns, the Duke of Devon- 
shire shall divest himself of directorships 
out of which he gets nothing whatsoever, 
or, if he does get anything, it is an 
amount which in his case would be of 
no account! I confess, Sir, that I can 
see no answer to that. I personally 
could not consent to the laying down of 
a rule so absolute in its terms that it 
would either drive the Duke of Devon- 
shire out of public life, or compel him, to 
his own detriment, and still more to the 
detriment of those who have invested in 
these great concerns, wholly to separate 
his connection from them. Another case 
which has been brought forward and 
mentioned in this House is that of my 
right honourable Friend the Home Sec- 
retary, who is a director of the North 
Eastern Railway. I asked my right hon- 
honourable Friend what were the circum- 
stances connected with that directorship, 
tnd I see no reason why I should not 
repeat to the House what he told me. 
As a large landowner in the county of 
Mcrthumberland, and one, therefore, in- 
terested in the North Eastern Railway, 
and as an excellent man of business, my 
right honourable Friend was urgently 
pressed some years before he joined the 
Government to become a director of the 
railway company. When the Govern 
ment was formed, my right honourable 
Friend desired to divest himself of Lis 
directorship, and he was earnestly 
pressed by the chairman of the company, 
who is a Member of the Party opposite, 
and by his fellow directors, not to do 80. 
My right honourable Friend said that, of 
course, it would be quite impossible for 
him to attend the Board meetings while 
he was in office, and they said that, 
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nevertheless, they would be very grate- 
ful to him if he would consent to remain 
a member of the Board. 

AN HONOURABLE MEMBER: 
purpose ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I fail to understand the force 
or reality of the interjection. I 
believe that my right honourable Friend’s 
emoluments from his position in 
that directorship are about £150 a year, 
and I do not know whether honourable 
Gentlemen opposite think that that is 
a sufficient consideration which is likely 
to have any undue weight with the pre- 
sent Home Secretary. But, in my 
opinion, there can be no objection what- 
ever to a man who is thus pressed by his 
colleagues to remain on the Board, after 
stating that, of course, the public ser- 
vice will stand first with him, and that 
he will not be able to give them much 
of his time—there cannot, as I conceive, 
be any objection to his acceding to such 
a request so made. I could go through 
in a similar way the other directorships 
to which attention has been called. But 
I want the House seriously to consider 
the moral which we must draw from the 
cases I have given. I will take, if you 
like, the very case of my right honour- 
ble Friend, the Home Secretary. The 
House thinks, apparently, or, at all 
events, some speakers on both sides have 
indicated that the reception of £150 a 
year , 

HonouraBLE Members: No. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I do not say in the case of the 
present Home Secretary that the recep- 
tion of £150 a year throws suspicion on 
him. 

HonovurRaBLe Mempers: No, no. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: At all events, that the recep- 
tion of a fee prevents him classifying 
himself, as an honourable Mem- 
ber said, with Casar’s wife. And I un- 
derstand,- that in the view of many hon- 
ourable Gentlemen who have spoken, to 
bea director ofthe North Eastern Railway 
and to receive £150 a year in fees 

AN HONOURABLE Memwper: No, that is 
not the point. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: That is the point. 

HonovuraBbLe Mempers: No, 

Mr. T. HEALY: Why did the Board 
want him? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Then it is the reception of £150 
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a year and a connection with the railway 
company while he is a Member of the 
Government 
HonovuraBLe Mempers: Yes. 
tf Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Which throws such a degree of 
suspicion on him as to make such a com- 
bination of offices undesirable. Very 
well. Suppose that instead of 
being a director my right honour- 
able Friend had £100,000 in the 
ordinary stock of the North Eastern 
Railway. The £150 a year which 
he derives from his _ directorship 
does not vary with the success of 
the North Eastern Line; nor does it 
vary with the view which the North 
Eastern Railway Company take of the 
legislative enactments of the Govern- 
ment with regard to railways ; nor is it in 
any way subject to variation in connec- 
tion with any duty which my right hon- 
ourable Friend has to perform. Take 
the interest on the £100,000 which 
is in the company’s ordinary stock. Then 
his interest from half-year to half-year 
would be directly bound up by the pecu- 
niary success of the company; and «ry 
legislation which modifies the sucress 
of that company in the smallest degree 
may alter and may make no immaterial 
difference even to a wealthy man in the 
amount which he may receive. So ycu 
strain at the infinitesimal gnat of an un- 
varying £150 a year, but these pecuniary 
interests, which any of us are allcwed 
to have without criticism or discussion 
in any industrial concern whatever, pass 
without notice. I really think that 
honourable Gentlemen ought io euwiti- 
vate their minds a little on this aspect 
of the case. Now we have been obliged 
to mention names in the course of this 
Debate, and I will do honourable Gentle- 
men opposite the full justice of saying 
that when they have mentioned the names 
of Gentlemen on this side of the House 
they have done so without any »nimus, 
or any sign of personal hostility. Well, 
I hope that when I mention a corre- 
sponding case on the other side of the 
House to illustrate the point £ am row 
upon, they will equally think that ro 
personal hostile reference is intended, 
especially as the Gentleman I 1m ab.ut 
to refer to is a personal friend of 1ny 
own. I am informed that Lord Tweed- 
mouth—lI believe this is public property, 
or I would not mention it—when he 
joined the late Government, gave up his 
directorship in Meux’s Brewery, and he 
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gave it up in deference to the rule laid 
down, I think, by Mr. tsladstone, which 
has received such endorsement from 
the right honourable Gentleman who 
now leads the Opposition. But 
Lord Tweedmouth did not give up 
—he could not give up, and should 
not be asked to give up, and 
never was asked to give up, and ought 
not to be asked to give up—his vest m- 


terests in this concern of Meux. 
He had _ those’ immense interests 
in this concern, and he had them 


legitimately, and he was right to achere 
to them; but what folly to sav that 
public purity requires that the direct or- 
ship should be given up, but still per- 
mits the shares to be held.  Svch 
powers of logic as I am gifted with 
wholly fail me to see what reasonable 
contention exists in such an argument, 
and I would venture to go much furiher, 
and say that the directorship, quite : part 
from the fact that a pecuniary aniount 
is involved, is insignificant, and that 
the pecuniary interest in Govern- 
ment legislation may be insignificant 
also. I would point out this, that it bas 
this immense advantage over shares 
and stocks—that the directorship is 
known and the shares are not known. 
A man who has a directorship is known 
to everybody; the industry of the hon- 
ourable Gentleman—the very small 
amount of industry—is all contained 
in a printed volume which will show 
every Member of this House that the 
man is a director. It is not only known 
to himself, but to everybody else, how 
much he gets for his directorship, and 
he exercises his vote in this House in 
the full light of the knowledge that he 
is a director of that company. He may 
own an overwhelming number of shares 
in any concern he likes in the world, but 
that is not known to the public, and 
ought not to be a matter of public 
criticism. And yet, if there be a corrupt 
motive possible under any circumstances, 
that corrupt motive will arise out of the 
shares and not out of the holding of the 
directorship. Sir, let me go further, 
and Jet me point out to the House that 
if we are to argue upon these principles 
we shall find ourselves much further than 
some honourable Members suppose. 
There is my honourable Friend the Mem- 
ber for Hampshire, who made a speech 
against the Government earlier in the 
afternoon, and who said that even on 
the Bench of Magistrates a brewer is not 
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allowed to vote upon a question of re- 
newing a licence. “How much worse,” 
said he, “to allow a Member of the 
Government, to allow a Minister, who 
has to deal with legislation and Measures 
about breweries, to be a director of a 
brewery company!” My honourable 
Friend is a landlord. Now this House 
deals with land questions also. Not 
only does this House deal with landlords, 
but my honourable Friend, in common 
with many others of us on this side of 
the House, have openly, and most falsely, 
been accused by honourable Gentlemen 
opposite of favouring legislation which 
puts money into the pockets of Jand- 
lords. [Hear, hear.]| There you are. I 
hope my honourable Friend will take 
warning by the cheers which he has just 
heard, and will remember that, after all, 
a man may be, in the course of his 
private occupation, interested in some 
business which can be touched by the 
legislation of this House without, there- 
fore, being open to the faintest suspicion 
of corrupt motives. But there are other 
people in this House besides landlords 
and brewers. I should like to  cross- 
examine, for example, the Leader of the 
Opposition himself. I have not the least 
conception in what securities, or what 
kind of property, the right honourable 
Gentleman’s assets are invested, but I 
will engage to say that if they are in- 
vested in anything in this country, they 
must be more or less affected by the 
legislation, or much of it, which is pro- 
posed in this House. However abso- 
lutely he may be above suspicion—as we 
all know that he is—still his pecuniary 
interests must be more or less affected 
by the legislation proposed in this House. 
I do not care whether it is in mines, or 
land, or railways, or leaseholds, or free- 
holds, or town or country property, or 
banks, or property of any kind in this 
country, it must be affected by legisla- 
tion. You may go through the entire 
list of securities, and if the investment 
be in this country—[AN HONOURABLE 
Memper: “Or abroad.” |—yes, I might 
say if it is invested in securities abroad, 
but most certainly if it is invested in this 
country, it is liable to fluctuation with 
the chances of peace and the dangers of 
war. Then the personal interest comes 
in in each case, though so very faintly, 
in the case of these directors, and surely 
we do not want, by accepting a proposi- 
tion of this kind, to reduce either the 
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Members of the Government or the Mem- 
bers of this House to a position of 
persons with no property whatever any- 
where, or, at all events, no property in 
this country. There was a phrase very 
much in fashion at one time, but which 
is now rather discredited and rather 
abused. Nobody was supposed to be 
capable of administering the affairs of 
this country who had not what is called 
“a stake” in this country. I have no 
doubt that phrase was overdone; but 
even those who hold that view would, 
I presume, agree with me that we do not 
wish to rush to the opposite extreme 
and have a no-property qualification 
before we allow anybody to take part in 
the government or the legislation of this 
country. And, observe, how extraor- 
dinarily arbitrary your proposed rule 
would be. I take the case of my late 
Friend, Mr. W. H. Smith. He was at 
the head of an immense industrial con- 
cern, Which he had largely built up by 
his own efforts. Now, if his share in 
that concern had not remained as it was, 
but instead of being a private concern it 
had been made a joint stock concern, 
either he would not have been allowed 
to remain a director, or else he would 
not have been allowed to be a Leader 
of this House. Is not that an absurd 
proposition? Are we going to take men 
of the quality of the late Mr. W. H. 
Smith, and put to thein this alternative 
—either you must desert your business 
or cease to have any ambition with re- 
gard to a political career in the House of 
Commons! This is not a position which 
can be sustained in argument for one 
moment. And yet to allow the leader 
of a great private concern to be a 
Minister, and the head of a great joint 
stock concern not to be a Minister, is a 
distinction so absurd that I really cannot 
believe that the House will deliberately 
and permanently embody it in any reso- 
lution. I want the House to go with me 
one step further. An allusion has been 
made to-day—it was made, I think, by 
the honourable and gallant Gentleman 
who spoke a short time ago below the 
Gangway—to the events which, a yea- 
or two ago, took place in France, and 
which produced a general feeling of dis- 
trust of the probity and incorruptibiity 
of public men in these matters. I, of 
course, have not had any personal ex- 
perience of this kind. But what was the 
kind of accusation which, rightly or 
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wrongly, was then brought against these 
public men? It was not that they were 
avowed directors of companies, of well- 
known companies, and that they used 
their powers as directors of those com- 
panies to modify the policy of the 
Government, but it was that they took 
bribes, and that they used informa- 
tion of a confidential character to 
manipulate the Stock Exchange to specu- 
late, and by that speculation to give 
themselves gain. I take it, Sir, that it 
is in those directions that the real 
danger of public corruption lies. My 
right honourable Friend the Secretary ta 
the Admiralty—though, indeed, many oi 
my colleagues are in the same position— 
is responsible, as the head of his Depart 
ment, in the Jast resort for contracts for 
millions sterling a year. If a suspicion 
were possible that in England public 
men derived profit out of these great 
State contracts, then the danger would 
be indeed upon us. But that would not 
be stopped, it would not be touched, in 
the remotest degree by any rule of this 
kind, and the last thing a man who 
desired to mix himself up with these in- 
famous transactions would do, would be 
to advertise the fact to all who were con- 
cerned that he was a director of any 
company which had anything to do with 
such contracts. Again, Sir, I am glad to 
think that no public man in this country 
has ever been open to the suspicion that 
he used the confidential knowledge 
which, from day to day, he obtained 
from our Ministers abroad for any Stock 
Exchange purposes. That, I am _ in- 
formed, is a serious danger in some coun- 
tries, and a danger which they have not 
wholly escaped. May we always be as 
free from it as, I thank Heaven, we have 
been now for many generations. But 
that, again, you do not touch,and cannot 
touch, by any rule of this kind. As I 
have said before to the House, a director- 
ship is an open fact proclaimed in the 
light of day in printed books, and there 
is no doubt about it whatever ; but these 
underhand dealings on the Stock Ex- 
change are not proclaimed in books. 
These are the secret wounds which bring 
a political society to the ground, and 
which cause the secret and disgraceful 
sore from which it untimately peris is. 
It is not that which is public or that 
which is known history, on which the 
light of day beats, from which we have 
anything to fear. It is the possibility 
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that, at some remote time, there may 
creep into our political system some 
small trace of the poison which is ab- 
solutely destructive to communities less 
fortunately situated than ourselves. 
There is one other point which I think 
I ought to mention before bringing this 
somewhat lengthy speech to a conclusion, 
and it is one which has not been alluded 
to by any speaker in the course of the 
Debate this afternoon. There are, and 
there must be, men of small private 
means whose perfectly legitimate and 
honourable profession is to do, as direc. 
tors, the work of some of these joint 
stock companies. Such a man may well 
make a great success in the House of 
Commons. He may, by universal con- 
sent be eminently fitted to serve the 
Government, his Party, and the State in 
some office. His Party come in under 
circumstances which make it doubtful 
whether their tenure of office may be 
more than a comparatively small number 
of months; and, indeed, the tenure of 
even the most solidly constituted Gov- 
ermnent is not one for which any 
sensible man would, in any cir- 
cwustances, give a very large num- 
ber of years’ purchase. To a man 
so situated you put the alternative 
of either depriving himself of a very 


large fraction of his living for the 
rest of his life, or of giving up the 


hope of a successful political career. Sup- 
posing that, moved by an honourable 
ambition, he chooses the second alterna- 
tive, and sacrifices his business in those 
directions to the alluring chances of 
political advancement. Well, Sir, you 
put that man not upon his directors’ 
fees, but upon his official salary, and, in 
my judgment, it is worse to feel that 
everything must be sacrificed to stay in 
office, because to come out of office 
means beggary and starvation; it is 
worse to put that temptation in a man’s 
way than almost anything else you can 
do. It is suggested, “Oh, why does he 
not give up his directorships, and resume 
them when he comes out of office 
again?” Sir, that suggestion, I am in- 
formed by those who know more about 
these things than I do is not one that 
can be carried out. If a man cuts his 
connection with one of these excellently 
managed industrial concerns when he is 
in office, his place is filled up, ,and 
naturally it will not be vacated when he 
leaves office again. I am not sure, there- 
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fore, that in the best interests of this 
House, it is desirable to require that 
every man who takes office shall hence-° 
forth depend either upon his own very 
small means of livelihood, or upon the 
precarious chances of an official salary. 
One of our best traditions is that the 
official salary is but the smallest of all 
the motives which induce politicians to 
take up the heavy burden of public 
political work, and I should be very 
sorry to see anything done which should 
make that motive incomparably stronger 
in the breasts of the particular class of 
which I have been speaking. Therefore, 
I hope the House will not, by any resolu- 
tion that they may come to, either on 
this or upon any subsequent occasion, 
commit itself to the hard-and-fast rule 
in this matter applied to every case and 
to every office alike. I admit—and 
nobody admits it more readily than I 
do—that no Minister has a right to sacri- 
fice even an instant of the time which 
he has dedicated to the public in manag- 
ing the affairs of a company, or even in 
managing his own affairs; but as it 
has undoubtedly been found incom- 
patible with public life that statesmen 
should, at any rate, keep a supervising 
eye upon their own private affairs, so it 
is not improper that they should, under 
proper circumstances, and if they take 
proper precautions, do a certain amount 
—it cannot be too much, it must be very 
small—in connection with the manage- 
ment of public companies. But each 
case must be judged upon its merits. 
My right honourable Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer read from a 
statement of mine which, I confess, I 
have forgotten, certain broad principles 
which should govern our action in this 
matter—principles which I laid down, I 
think, after consultation with the 
Cabinet in the year 1895. I am sorry 
I have not got them here, and I forget 
their exact tenour. But at all events it 
is clear that, in the first place, no man 
ought to do anything, hold any office, of 
which there is the slightest suspicion 
that his own integrity of purpse, by 
which his own straight, direct line of con- 
duct in the public interest will be de- 
flected by a hair’s breadth either to the 
right or to the left. In the second 
place, he has no right to hold any office, 
other than his political office, which will 
trench upon the time he should give, 
and which should properly be given, to 
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his official work. When you laid down 
these two broad principles, they should 
not be only universally obeyed, but they 
should be interpreted in the most rigid 
sense. I think whenever there is a 
doubt as to whether a man should hold 
a directorship, he should decide against 
holding it ; whenever a thing appears to 
be in question, [ think he ought to de- 
cide against his apparent interests, and 
not for his apparent interests. I 
do not think that if anybody chooses to 
examine the directorships held by any 
members of the present Cabinet, they 
will, for one moment, think that any of 
those directorships are likely to violate 
either of the two great canons of action 
which I have laid down. What we have 
to depend upon jor the integrity of 
public life, and the purity of public 
morals is, in part, the great tradition 
which we have inherited in this matter, 
and in part, the public opinion which 
is the product and the outcome of that 
tradition. It is on these I rely, and not 


upon any small technical rules, in 
many cases inapplicable, in some 
cases pernicious, which honourable 


Gentlemen attempt to lay down on this 
occasion. I hope they will take the 
broader and more rational view of what 
constitutes purity in public life. I hope 
they will see from what quarters the 
real dangers are likely to assail public 
life. I hope they will keep the most 
vigilant watch upon all questions con- 
nected with the two great sources of 
public corruption, namely, Stock Ex- 
change gambling and public contracts. 
If the two dangers connected with the 
Stock Exchange and public contracts are 
wholly avoided ; if we maintain in those 
great essentials the standard oi public 
life which we have maintained; if we 
never allow any Committee of this 
House to act from any but the highest 
motives; if, in our own conduct, we do 
our best in giving our votes to make 
abstraction of our private interests, 
which in some cases must be affected, 
do what you will as private members ; 
then, I think, we shall succeed in main- 
taining the high level of integrity which 
it has been our pleasure and glory to 
attain. But I shall be very sorry if we 
conceive ourselves to be paying a tribute 
to the great principles of purity by lay- 
ing down a technical rule, the practical 
effect of which must be, in some, cases, 
pernicious, and in all cases must be in- 
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significant, and then go away laying the 
flattering unction to our souls that we 
have done something to maintain the 
high standard of public life in this 
country. You will not have done that. 
You wil] have satisfied the honourable 
Gentleman the Member for Donegal, but 
you will have, no doubt, made it impos- 
sible for any Minister, under any cir- 
cumstances, again to hold a directorship 
in this country ; and you will have done 
nothing to maintain intact the real 
foundation of public morality, while you 
will have certainly done something to 
render the public career of deserving men 
on both sides of the House more difficult, 
more laborious, and more full of 
temptation. 

Mr. ASQUITH (Fife, E.): Mr. 
Speaker, the right honourable Gentle- 
man has made a very interesting and a 
very ingenious speech, and I think I 
shall be expressing the sentiment that 
prevails largely on both sides of the 
House when I say that, while he has 
said a great deal with which we must 
all agree as to the dangers which 
threaten the purity of public life and 
the difficulty of guarding against those 
dangers, he has not suggested to this 
House any solid or tangible ground 
upon which they should resist the com- 
paratively moderate instalment of re- 
form which this Amendment asks. The 
right honourable Gentleman tells us that 
there is more risk to public purity in 
the power which Ministers have, of giving 
away contracts and by the acquisition 
of early information and speculating on 
the Stock Exchange, than in their hold- 
ing any number of public directorships. 
I agree that those are dangers, dangers 
which in other countries, and at other 
times in our own country, have proved 
formidable to the integrity and inde- 
pendence of public life. But because 
we cannot deal with those dangers 
effectually—because they are too in- 
sidious for anything but the vigilant 
conscience of the nation and the high 
tone of public life to guard against— 
is that any reason why, in a compara- 
tively small matter like this, we should 
not preserve the atmosphere and the 
area of our public life from even the 
possibility of danger? The right hon- 
ourable Gentleman, at the beginning 
of his speech, seemed to think that some 
of us, at any rate on this side of the 
House, were associating ourselves with 
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a general attack upon directors of public 
companies, as if they were persons who, 
from the very fact of holding these posi- 
tions and pursuing that profession, were 
unworthy of public confidence, and in 
some way insidious enemies to the 
public welfare. That is not an opinion, 
I need not say, which is held in any 





quarter—certainly not on this side of 
the House. We recognise quite as fully 


as the right honourable Gentleman him- 
self that in the altered conditions under 
which industrial enterprise is now 
carried on, with large aggregations of 
capital and upon an extensive scale of 
operations, the application of joint- 
stock principles is essential; and, of 
course, where you have a joint-stock 
company and the concern is too large 
for the system of private partnership, 
you must have directors, and the posi- 
tion of a director is then not only a 
legitimate, but an honourable, one to 
hold. But that is not in the least de- 
gree the point now before the House, 
and I want, in the two or three sen- 
tences I am about to utter, to bring 
back the attention of the House to the 
real point at issue. The right honour- 
able Gentleman got rid, in an airy way, 
of the analogy of the Civil Service. It 
is admitted that everybody who goes 
into the Service, just as everybody on 
active service in the Navy and Army, 
should be prohibited from holding any 
of these directorships. And why is 
there this prohibition? Not, as the 
right honourable Gentleman suggests, 
merely or mainly because that is a per- 
manent vocation, but it is prohibited 
upon two simple and sufficient grounds 
—namely, that by entering the public 
service, by putting on him the Queen’s 
livery, and taking the Queen’s shilling, 
he binds himself to consecrate the whole 
of his time and energy to the Queen’s 
service; and, in the second place, be- 
cause it is absolutely impossible to pre- 
dict or forecast beforehand in what par- 
ticular conjuncture the collision between 
public and private interests which is so 
likely to occur may arise. Therefore it 
has been found as a matter of practice 
that although in ordinary probability, 
judging by the ordinary standards, a 
case might not occur once in ten, fifty, 
or a hundred times, yet it has been 
found as a matter of practice essential 
to lay down a hard and fast, inflexible, 
and uniform rule to which all members 
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of the Civil Service are expected to cen- 
form. I have been at the head of a 
public Department, and supposing, when 
I held that position, I found that cone 
of my subordinates had been engaged as 
a director of one of these companies, and 
during office hours attended to the busi- 
ness of that company, what would be my 
duty as head of the Department! It 
would be to censure him, and possibly 
dispense with his services. How could 
I perform that duty, with clean hands 
and a clear conscience, if I were myself 
a director of a company, and were doing 
as head of the office the very thing I 
would not allow my subordinates to do? 
I think that no one says the cases are 
identical, but I think the analogy of 
the Civil Service is a most useful and 
valuable one. We then come to that 
which is the main staple of the right 
honourable Gentleman’s argument, one 
of the most amusing paradoxes which 
has been recently presented to the 
House of Commons. What is his argu- 
ment! He says every man who sits in 
this House—private Members and Men- 
bers of the Government alike—is 
terested more or less pecuniarily, either 
as a shareholder in a company, as the 
owner of land, or as carrying on the 
different businesses which make up the 
complicated industries of the country, 
in every question of legislation or ad- 
ministration that comes before the 
House. So he says that if you are 
going to apply your principle of purism 
you will have to disqualify from taking 
part in public life every man except 
those who have no stake or pecuniary 
interest in the country. That is a 
fallacy which certainly does not impose 
upon the right honourable Gentleman, 
and which certainly does not impose 
upon the House. I agree, of course 
everyone must agree, that, more or less 
consciously or unconsciously, more or less 
directly or indirectly, everybody who is 
even a taxpayer in the country has an 
interest, which might conceivably be 
measured in terms of money, in the 
legislation and administration of Parlia- 
ment. But to contend that that in- 
direct, shadowy, diffused interest shared 
by everybody which in its different 
aspects neutralises itseli—to contend 
that that has any analogy whatsoever 
with the position of a director, who is 
charged with managing the affairs of a 
particular concern, is surely to impose 
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upon the intelligence of the House of 
Commons. I will indicate what the dif- 
ference is. In the first place, the direc- 
tor gives his name publicly to the con- 
cern with which he is connected, and 
that name becomes in the eyes of the 
public a guarantee for the integrity of 
its management, and of the skill, 
honesty, and assiduity with which the 
Board conducts its business. No one 
can deny that if a company of this kind 
has the advantage of being able to hold 
itself out to the world as containing 
on its Board of Directors gentlemen 
who have attained high positions of 
honour and distinction in the State, to 
that extent they are giving the public, 
through the name of the Minister, a 
special guarantee of that particular com- 


pany which other concerns of a like 


kind do not enjoy. But the matter does 
not stop there. The director not 
merely gives his name to the public as 
sponsor for the respectability and the 
good management of the concern as 
director, but if he does his duty he 
is bound to give his time to the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the concern, and 
the interest which any ordinary share- 
holder has in any particular undertak- 
ing cannot be compared to the interest 
of the director who does his duty and 
who, if he accepts his responsibility in 
a serious spirit, is bound to identify his 
time and interest to a large extent with 
the prosperity of the company whose 
affairs he has undertaken to control. I 
say, therefore, the position of a director 
is totally distinct from that of the 
ordinary shareholder, and that different 
rules and different criteria should apply 
to the one case and the other. One 
word more as to the final argument of 
the right honourable Gentleman. He 
says it is impracticable to carry out this 
rule, and that if you do so you will 
either prevent men, otherwise well 
qualified for the service of the State, 
from entering public life, or you will 
provide a temptation to men already 
in the Government to continue there 
by illegitimate means in order that they 
may not have to face the prospect of 
starting again the battle of life without 
any pecuniary advantages. But, Sir, 
those are alternatives which are pre- 
sented to everyone engaged in public 
life at all. I doubt whether there is 
a man in this House who ‘has not at 
one time or another had to face, to a 
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greater or lesser degree, these two al- 
ternatives. The answer is solvitur 
ambulando. We do get a sufficient and 
adequate supply of able and honest men 
to serve us in the various Administra- 
tions of the State, and when those Ad- 
ministrations come to an end, and the 
men who have sacrificed positions of 
great emolument and value in order to 
take an honourable part in the service 
of the State have to resume the 
struggle of life, I venture to say that 
in 99 cases out of 100 they do so under 
comparatively favourable conditions, and 
without any reasonable fear for the re- 
sult. I venture to submit to the House 
that in the existing system—which I 
regret very much that the right honour- 
able Gentleman has felt it his duty to 
defend—you have two elements which 
are absolutely inconsistent with the 
principles upon which any well regulated 
public service ought to rest. These 
principles are, first, that every man who 
enters the service of the State should 
give his whole time to the service, and, 
next, that no man who enters such ser- 
vice should place himself in a position 
in which by any conceivable or reason- 
able possibility his public duty and 
private interest shall come into collision 
the one with the other. Upon these 
grounds we support this Motion. We 
should have been very glad indeed to 
arrive at a practical concordat with both 
sides of the House on a matter which 
does not divide Parties at all, and as to 
which, I venture to think, the right 
honourable Gentleman will find there is 
behind him quite as strong a body of 
opinion in this sense as there is on these 
benches. Since we cannot come to that 
opinion, I think my honourable Friend 
has no alternative but to press this 
Amendment to a division. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): Mr. 
Speaker, I listened with great atten- 
tion to the clever and forcible speech 
of the right honourable Gentleman, the 
First Lord of the Treasury, but I must 
say that it was by no means a con- 
vincing speech. The right honourable 
Gentleman said that commercial in- 
terests would suffer if Ministers of the 
Crown were no longer directors of pub- 
lic companies, but he did not inform 
the House that directors are required 
to give time to the affairs of the various 
companies with which they are con- 
nected. I object strongly to gentlemen 
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on the Treasury Bench, who are in 
receipt of salaries from the State, de- 
voting their time to the business of 
public companies. I question whether 
it is an honourable or creditable thing 
to do. One company, of which a dis- 
tinguished Member of the Front Bench 
was a director—the English Bank of 
the River Plate—went to smash and 
brought disaster to many persons, and 
I venture to think that if the directors 
of that bank had attended to the busi- 
ness of the bank as they ought to have 
done, the bank would never have col- 
lapsed in the way it did. I am not 
surprised, when I remember that the 
Lord Advocate is a director of the Bank 
of Scotland, that the affairs of my 
country fare so badly. This bank has 
a@ governor, a deputy governor, twelve 
extraordinary directors, and twelve 
ordinary directors. The Lord Advocate’ 
is an ordinary director and is supposed 
to attend to the business of the con- 
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cern, to look after its management, and 
to see that things go on alright. How 
can he attend in Edinburgh to the 
affairs of a huge business concern with- 
out neglecting the affairs of Scotland 
in Parliament? I wish to lodge my 
protest against this system, which allows 
Ministers who are paid large salaries 
to undertake this outside work. If the 
salaries they are now receiving from the 
Crown are not enough why—God bless 
me!—let them form a union and go on 
strike. But I contend that the position 
of a director of a public company is 
incompatible with the position of a 
Minister of the Crown. 


Question put :— 


“That those words be added to the Mo- 
tion.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 143 ; Noes 
247.—(Division List No. 10.) 


AYES. 


Abraham, Wm. (Cork, N.E.)| Ffrench, Peter 
Allan, William (Gateshead) 
Allison, Robert Andrew | Fitzmaurice, 
Asher, Alexander 
Asquith, Rt. Hon. Herbert H. | Gibney, James 
Austin, Sir John (Yorkshire) | Gilhooly, James 
Barlow, John Emmott 


Beaumont, Wentworth C.B. | Gold, Charles 


| Field, Wiliam (Dublin) 

Lord Edmund 
Ambrose, Robert (Mayo, W.) | Flynn, James Christopher 

| Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) | Montagu, Sir S.(Whitechapel) 


| Goddard, Daniel Ford 


| Maddison, Fred. 

| Maden, John Henry 

|Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand 
Molloy, Bernard Charles 


Morris, Samuel 

Morton, E. J. C. (Devonport) 
Moss, Samuel 

Moulton, John Fletcher 





Billson, Alfred | Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Blake, Edward | Hammond, John (Carlow) 
Bowles, T. G. (King’s Lynn)} Harwood, George 

Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson | Hayden, John Patrick 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James Hayne, Rt. Hn. Charles Seale- 
Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn Healy, Maurice (Cork) 
Burns, John Healy, Timothy M. (N. Louth) 
Burt, Thomas | Hedderwick, Thomas Chas. H. 
Buxton, Sydney Charles | Hemphill, Rt. Hn. Charles H. 
Caldwell, James Hogan, James Francis 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H.| Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 
Causton, Richard Knight Jacoby, James Alfred 
Channing, Francis Allston Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Coghill, Douglas Harry Joicey, Sir James 

Colville, John | Jordan, Jeremiah 

Condon, Thomas Joseph | Kay-Shuttleworth,Rt.H.Sir U. 
Crombie, John William Kearley, Hudson E. 

Curran, Thomas B. (Donegal)| Kilbride, Denis 

Curran, Thomas (Sligo, 8.) | Kinloch, Sir John G. Smyth 
Daly, James | Labouchere, Henry 

Dalziel, James Henry | Lambert, George 

Davitt, Michael | Lawson, Sir Wilfrid (Cum’land 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles | Leese, Sir J. F. (Accrington) 
Dillon, John | Leng, Sir John 

Donelan, Captain A. | Lewis, John Herbert 
Doogan, P. C. | Lloyd-George, David 
Duckworth, James | Lough, Thomas 

Dunn, Sir William | MacAleese, Daniel 

Ellis, Thos. E. (Merionethsh.)| M‘Dermott, Patrick 

Evans, Samuel T. (Glamorgan) | M‘Ghee, Richard 

Fenwick, Charles | M‘Kenna, Reginald 
Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) | M‘Laren, Charles Benjamin 


Mr. Weir. 





Murnaghan, George 

Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
O’Brien, James F. X. (Cork) 
O’Connor, Arthur (Donegal) 
O’Connor, J. (Wicklow, W.) 
O’Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
O’Keeffe, Francis Arthur 
Palmer, George W. (Reading) 
Paulton, James Mellor 
Pinkerton, John 

Pirie, Duncan V. 

Power Patrick Joseph 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Reckitt, Harold James 

| Redmond, J. E. (Waterford) 
Reid, Sir Robert Threshie 
Richardson, J. (Durham) 
Rickett, J. Compton 

| Roche, John (East Galway) 
|Samuel, J. (Stockton on Tees) 
| Schwann, Charles E. 

| Scott, Chas. Prestwich (Leigh) 
| Shaw, Charles E. (Stafford) 

| Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 

| Sheehy, David 

| Sinclair, Capt. J. (Forfarshire) 
| Souttar, Robinson 

| Spicer, Albert 

| Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 

| Steadman, William Charles 
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Stevenson, Francis 8. 
Strachey, Edward 

Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal, W.) 
Tanner, Charles Kearns 
Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, A. (Carmarthen, E.) 
Thomas. A. (Glamorgan, E.) 
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Acland-Hood, Capt. Sir A. F. 
Allsopp, Hon. George 
Ambrose, William (Middlesex) 
Archdale, Edward Mervyn 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Arrol, Sir William 

Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Captain. J. FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baldwin, Alfred 

Balfour, Rt.Hn. A. J. (Mnch’r) 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. G. W. (Leeds) 
Banbury Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederc Gorell 

Barry, RtHnA.H.Smith-(Hunts 
Barry, Sir F. T. (Windsor) 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Beach, RtHn.Sir M.H.(Bristol) 
Beach, W. W. B. (Hants) 
Beckett, Ferdinand William 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithful 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Bethell, Commander 
Biddulph, Michael 

Bigwood, James 
Blakistown-Houston, John 
Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bonsor, Henry Cosmo Orme 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Bousfield, William Robert 
Brassey, Albert 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brown, Alexander H. 
Butcher, John George 

Carson, Rt. Hon Edward 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) 
Cecil, Evelyn (Hertford, E.) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 

Chelsea, Viscount 

Clarke, Sir Edw. (Plymouth) 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. E. 
Coddington, Sir William 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir John C. Ready 
Colston, Chas. E. H. Athole 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Cooke, C. W. R. (Hereford) 


Cotton-Jodrell, Col. E. T. D.| 


Courtney, Rt. Hn. Leonard H 
Cruddas, William Donaldson 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry 

Curzon, Viscount 


Dalbiac, Colonel Philip Hugh 


Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davies, Sir H. D. (Chatham) 
Denny, Colonel 


Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. 


Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
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) Tully, Jasper 

| Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 

| Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 
| Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 


| Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 


| Wedderburn, Sr William 
| Weir, James Galloway 


| Williams, John Carvell (Notts) 


| Wills, Sir William Henry 


NOES. 


| Donkin, Richard Sim 
Dorington, Sir John Edward 
Doughty, George 


Doxford, Willam Theodore 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 


Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Fardell, Sir T. George 


Firbank, Joseph Thomas 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Flower, Ernest. 

Polkestone, Viscount 
Forster, Henry William 
Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) 
Zalloway, William Johnston 
Gibbons, J. Lloyd 





Gilliat, John Saunders 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
| Gordon, Hon. John Edward 


Dyke Rt. Hon Sir William H. 
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| Wilson, Henry J. (York, W.R.) 
| Wilson, John (Durham, Mid.) 
| Wilson, John (Govan) 

| Wilson, J. H. Middlesbrough) 
Woods, Samuel 


| TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Mr. MacNeill and Mr. 
| Birrell. 


|Lafone, Alfred 
| Laurie, Lieut.-General 
| Lawrence,SirE. Durning-(Corn 


Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers-| Lawrence, W. F. (Liverpool) 


| Lawson, John Grant (Yorks) 
|Lea, Sir Thos. (Londonderry) 
|Lecky, Rt. Hon. W. E. H. 
Llewellyn, E. H. (Somerset) 


Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas! Llewelyn, Sir Dillwyn-(S‘sea) 


Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. A. R. 


Fergusson, Rt.Hn. Sir J.(Mne’r!| Lover, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne} Long, Col. C. W. Evesham) 


Long, Rt Hon. W. (Liverpool) 
|Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 

| Lowe, Francis William 
Lowles, John 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 

| Lubbock, Rt. Hon. Sir John 

| Lucas-Shadwell, William 

| Macartney. W. G. Ellison 


Gibbs, Hn.A.G.H.(C. of Lond.) | Macdona, John Cumming 


|Maclure, Sir John William 
| M‘Arthur Charles (Liverpool) 
|M‘Calmont, H. L. B. (Cambs. ) 


Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John E. | M‘Iver, Sir L: (Edinburgh, W.) 


| Goschen, RtHnG.J. (StGeorge’s | M‘Killop, James 


aoschen, George J. 
| Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Green, W. D. (Wednesbury) 
Greene, H. D. (Shrewsbury) 
jretton, John 
Greville, Hon. Ronald 
Hall, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Halsey, Thomas Frederick 
eaiiee, Rt. Hon. Lord G. 
| Hanbury, Rt Hon. Robert W. 
| Hanson, Sir Reginald 
| Hardy, Laurence 
| Hare, Thomas Leigh 
| Heath, James 
| Helder, Augustus ; 

Hill, Rt. Hon. A. S. (Staffs.) 
| Hill, Sir Edward S. (Bristol) 
| Hoare, E. Brodie (Hampstead) 
| Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 

| Holland, Hon. Lionel Raleigh 








Howard, Joseph 


Howell, W. T. 

Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Hutchinson, Capt.G.W. Grice- 
|Hutton, John (Yorks. N.R.) 
Jessel, Capt. Herbert Merton 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Johnstone, Heywood (Sussex) 


| Jones,, David B. (Swansea) 





Kennaway, Rt. Hon. Sir J. H. | 


Kenyon, James 
King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Knowles, Lees 


| Hornby, Sir William H. Tudor 


(Sussex) | Malcolm, Ian 


| Maple, Sir John Blundell 
| Marks, Henry Hananel 
| Massey-Mainwaring, Hn W. F. 
| Milbank, Sir Powlett C. John 
Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
| Milner, Sir Frederick George 
Monk, Charles James 
| Murray, Col. W. (Bath) 
| Montagu, Hon. J. S. (Hants.) 
| More, Robert Jasper 

Morrell, George Herbert 
Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) 
Mount, William George 
Muntz, Philip A. 
| Murray, Rt. Hon. A. G. (Bute) 
| Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
| Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
| Myers, William Henry 
| Newdigate, Francis Alexander 
Nicholson, Wi 

Nicol, Donald Ninian 
O'Neill, Hon. Robert Torrens 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
ag ie ea x 
ease, Herbert P. (Darling 
Pender, Sir Shi bei 
| Pilkington, Richard 
| Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Plunkett, Rt. Hon. H. Curzon 
Priestley, Sir W. O. (Edinb‘h) 
Pryce-Jones, Lieut.-Col. EF. 
Purvis. Robert 
Pym, C. Guy 
| Richards, Henry Charles 
| Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir M. W. 
‘Ritchie, Rt. Hon. C. Thomson 
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‘ Rothschild, Hon. Lionel W. 
found James 
Russell, Gen. F. S. (Chel‘ham) 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Ryder, John Herbert Dudley 
Sandys Lieut.-Col. T. Myles 
Saunderson, Rt. Hn. Col. E. J. 
Savory, Sir Joseph 
Scoble, Sir Andrew Richard 
Seton-Karr, Henry 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Shaw-Stewart, M.H.(Renfrew) 
Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 
Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
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Stanley Hon. A. (Ormskirk) 
Stanley, Edward J. (Somerset) 
Stanley, Henry M. (Lambeth) 
Stanley, Lord Lancs.) 
Stewart, Sir M. J. M‘Taggart 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir John M. 
Stock, James Henry 

Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Strauss, Arthur 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Sutherland, Sir Thomas 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chechester) 
Talbot Rt.Hn. J. G.(Ox. Univ) 
Thorburn, Walter 

Thornton, Percy, M. 

Tritton, Charles Ernest 
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Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 
Webster, Sir R.E. (I. of Wight) 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 
Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 
Whiteley, George (Stockport) 
Whiteley, H. (Ashton-under-L, 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Williams, Jeseph Powell 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wilson-Tood, W. H. (Yorks.) 
Wodehouse, Rt.Hn. E.R. (Bath 
Wyndham, George 

Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong 
Young, Samuel (Cavan, E.) 
Younger, William 





Smith, J. Parker (Lanarks.) 


Spencer, Ernest 


Main question again proposed. Debate 
arising, 

And, it being after half-past Five of 
the clock, the Debate stood adjourned. 

Debate to be resumed to-morrow. 





BILLS DEFERRED. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 15th March. 


LICENSING EXEMPTION (HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred til] to-mor- 
row. 





NEW BILLS. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. (No. 3.) 

Bill to enable County Councils to 
grant a limited number of Old Age Pen- 
sions, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Bousfield, Mr. Holland, Mr. Strutt, and 
Mr. Butcher. 


PARISH COUNCILLORS (TENURE OF 
OFFICE). 

Bill to enable Parish Councillors to 
hold office for three years ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Lambert, Mr. Seale- 
Hayne, Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. Kearley, Mr. 
Jeffreys, and Mr. Luttrell. 


BANKRUPTCY ACT (1883) 
AMENDMENT. 

Rill to amend the Bankruptcy Act, 
1883, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Brynmor Jones, Sir Charles Dilke, Sir 
Joseph Leese, Mr. Ascroft, and Mr. 
Pickersgill. 


| Valentia, Viscount 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) | Ward, Hon. Robert A. (Crewe) 
| Warr, Augustus Frederick 








TELLERS FOR THE NoEs— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS (NO. 3) BILL. 


“To enable County Councils to grant 
a limited number of Old Age Pensions,” 
presented, and read the first time; to be 
read a second time upon Wednesday 22nd 
March, and to be printed. (Bill 68.) 


PARISH COUNCILLORS (TENURE OF 
‘ OFFICE) BILL. 

“To enable Parish Councillors to hold, 
hold Office for three years, ordered to ‘ 
read the first time; to be read a second 
time upon Monday next, and to be 
printed. (Bill 69.) 





BANKRUPTCY ACT (1883) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

“To amend the Bankruptcy Act, 
1883,” presented and read the first time ; 
to be read a second time upon Wednes- 
day 26th April, and to be printed. (Bill 
70.) 





RETURN. | 
DEATHS FROM STARVATION OR 
ACCELERATED BY  PRIVATION 
(LONDON). 


Address for “ Return of the number of 
all Deaths in the Administrative County 
of London, in the year 1898, upon which 
a Coroner’s Jury has returned a verdict 
of Death from Starvation or Death acce- 
lerated by Privation (in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 353, of Session 
1898), together with any observations 
furnished to the Local Government 
Board by Boards of Guardians with re- 
ference to cases included in the Return.” 
—(Mr. Talbot.) , 


House adjourned at Thirty-five 
minutes after Five of’ the clock. 
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1057 Returns, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, 16th February 1899. 


The LORD MACNAGHTEN—Chosen 
Speaker in the absence of the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Lords Commissioners. 


TOOK THE OATH. 





Several Lords took the Oath. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 





SOUTHPORT AND LYTHAM 
ROAD BILL (H.L.). , 


Presented and read first time. 


TRAM- 


LIVERPOOL OVERHEAD RAILWAY 
BILL (H.L.). 


Presented and read first time ; and re- 
ferred to the Examiners. 


CATHCART’S DIVORCE BILL (H.L.). 


Witnesses ordered to attend on the 
Second Reading of the Bill. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 





JAMAICA. 


Correspondence relating to the public 
finance and resources of the Island of 
Jamaica. 


INDIA (FAMINE). 


Report of the Indian Famine Commis- 
sion, 1898. 


VOL. LXVI. [FourtH Szrims.] 
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Reports, ete. 
TRADE REPORTS. 
I. Miscellaneous Series: No. 494. 
Brazil: A journey to the diamond fields 
of Minas Geraes, and remarks on the 
Province of Minas Graes; No. 495. Den- 
mark: Commercial education. 


II. Annual Series: No. 2205. Import 
trade of the Hawaiian Islands for the 
year 1897. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC 
ACTS, 1854-94. 
Tenth Annual Report of the Railway 
and Canal Commission; with appendix. 


TREATY SERIES No. 2. (1899). 
Exchange of Notes extending to 
Cyprus the provisional modus vivendi 
between the United Kingdom and Bel- 
gium pending the conclusion of a treaty 
of commerce and navigation between the 

two countries, 25th November 1898. 


Presented (by command) and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


LUNACY. 

Return to the Lord Chancellor of the 
number of visits made and the number 
of patients seen by the several Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy during the six months 
ended 3lst December 1898. 


METROPOLITAN COMMONS ACTS, 
1866 TO 1898. 
Report by the Board of Agriculture of 
the proceedings under the Acts during 
the year ended the 3lst December 1898. 


COMMITTALS (IRELAND). 


Returns from Clerks of the Crown and 
Peace of number of persons committed 
for trial in 1898. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (IRE- 
LAND) (GENERAL ORDERS). 


Five General Orders issued between 





the 28th May 1898 and the 17th Janu- 
ary 1899. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 





2R 
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PETITION, 


VACCINATION ACT, 1898. 


Petition for repeal of; of the Guar- 
dians of the Garstang Union; read, and 
drdered to lie on the Table. 


BILLS ORDERED FOR SECOND 


READING. 
SOLICITORS BILL (H.L.). 
PALATINE COURT OF DURHAM 
BILL (H.L.). 


To be read second time to-morrow. 


MOVEMENTS OF HER MAJESTY’S 
WARSHIPS. 

Lorp MUSKERRY: My Lords, I beg 
to ask Her Majesty’s Government if 
directions could be given that Her 
Majesty’s ships, or at least some of the 
smaller ones, should visit the Channel 
Islands more frequently. Before put- 
ting the question I should like to say 
a few words in explanation. Your 
Lordships are doubtless aware that the 
Channel Islands are surrounded by one 
mass of rocks and shoals, and that 
there is a tremendous rise and fall 
of the tide. This renders the naviga- 
tion of the seas and the channels around 
these islands very intricate and dan- 
gerous. Now, my Lords, though our 
Admiralty charts are as good and cor- 
rect as you can possibly find, and 
although there are no men in the world 
better able to use them than our naval 
officers, still, the knowledge obtained 
from charts and from sailing directions 
is not in any way to be compared to 
that gained by cruising round the coast 
and acquiring a personal acquaintance 
with the position of the various dangers 
of the channels, the sets of the’ tide, 
the land-marks and the  sea-marks. 
This knowledge, my Lords, I am afraid 


{LORDS} 
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chance of acquiring in the Channel 
Islands. The French naval officers have 
had every opportunity, and they have 
made the most of it. Our war vessels 
have been very seldom seen round the 
islands, whereas the French warships are 
constantly cruising there, and they have 
been noticed going through these very 
intricate channels steaming at a speed 
which proved that those on board must 
have had a most intimate knowledge of 
all the dangers in the vicinity. I was 
talking to the master of a Jersey vessel 
a short time ago, and he told me when 
he was in Boulogne last summer, one 
of his crew, a Frenchman, got into 
trouble with the authorities through 
not having his papers, authorising him 
to ship in a foreign vessel, correct, 
The French official spoke to the master 
on the subject, and commenced to find 
fault with him for not seeing that this 
man’s papers were in order. The master 
said, ‘“ Oh, that is no business of mine. 
You forget that where I come from we 
are free.” “Oh, yes, I know that,” said 
the French official, “ but, all the same 
these islands ought to belong to France.” 
Now, my Lords, I think that will show 
you the feeling in France as regards 
these islands. So far as the islanders 
themselves are concerned, their feelings 
are just the other way; they have no 
wish to belong to France. But during 
the last uncertainty there was a strong 
feeling of insecurity experienced by the 
islanders. In fact, one Jersey man told 
me that he wrote to his wife, telling her, 
in case war was declared, to at once 
leave Jersey and come over to England, 
and let their goods and belongings take 
care of themselves. This state of un- 
certainty, my Lords, I think was mainly 
due to the islanders seeing so very much 
of the French vessels and so very little 
of the English vessels. I would remind 
your Lordships that the islands are 
close to one of the principal French 
naval ports—namely Cherbourg. They 
are facing a whole lot of small harbours 
in the Gulf of St. Malo. The French 
put a great deal of faith and dependence 
in their torpedo boats, and it is only 
a matter of a few hours for them to 
reach the French shore at Poole, Guern- 
sey. Unforunately, the islands have not 
good harbours, with the exception of 
Poole, where the smal] vessels I have in 


Majesty's Warships. 
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—could easily and safely lie. Our 
torpedo boats would also be able to lie 
in the swatchway in St. Heliers. I 
think, had war unfortunately been 
declared last year, our naval officers 
would have been under serious disadvan- 
tages had they been required to operate 
in those waters against a foe who, in 
addition to having very excellent charts, 
possess good local knowledge of the 
vicinity. I think we ought at least to 
give our naval officers a chance of 
acquiring that local knowledge which 
our neighbours on the other side of the 
Channel have enabled their naval 
officers to obtain, and with that view I 
beg to ask the Question of which I have 
given notice. 


Tue DUKE or MARLBOROUGH: My 
Lords, in reply to the question of the 
noble Lord, I regret I am unable to 
follow him in that technical knowledge 
and geographical knowledge which he 
has displayed with regard to the 
Channel Islands. I can only answer the 
question which he has placed on the 
Paper. I am instructed, on behalf of 
the Admiralty, to inform tthe noble 
Lord that Her Majesty's gunboat, 
“Raven,” is stationed in the Channel 
Islands permanently. Moreover, in 1896 
the Training Squadron, consisting of four 
ships, paid a visit extending from the 
9th to the 18th of June, and have paid 
annual visits since. The noble Lord ex- 
pressed some regret that torpedo boat 
destroyers were not seen frequently in 
the neighbourhood of the Channel 
Islands. I beg to inform him, on behalf 
of the Admiralty, that torpedo boat des- 
troyers atached to the Portsmouth com- 
mand have paid the following visits to 
the Channel Islands: two in June, three 
in August, four in September, and six 
in October ; and that further visits will 
be arranged for in due course. 


ALLEGED ILL-TREATMENT OF 

BRITISH SUBJECTS IN BUENOS AYRES. 

Lorp MUSKERRY: My Lords, I rise 
to ask a question as to the alleged ill- 
treatment of British subjects in Buenos 
Ayres, cases of which I will give to 
your Lordships. The Secretary of the 
Merchant Service Guild, a body formed 
to look after the interests of the masters 


received from the Guild’s agent in 
Buenos Ayres a statement made by he 
Master of the s.s. “ Greylands.” In this 
statement—dated 4th July, 1898—it 
was set forth that two firemen, one a 
Belgian, and the other a Frenchman, had 
been for several days drinking ashore. 
They came on board drunk, and caused 
disturbances, assaulting the carpenter 
and watchman. On 28th May, about 
7 p.m., Captain Symonds (master of the 
s.s. “Greylands”) sent for the police. 
The second mate, who went for them, 
returned, saying that they would not 
come without an order from the British 
Consulate. The Consulate would not 
have been open until Monday morning. 
The two men came on board again on 
Sunday afternoon and created another 
disturbance, one of them striking the 
cook with a knuckle-duster and cutting 
his face open. They both went aft to 
the cabin door and threatened the first 
mate, saying that they would throw him 
into the dock. The same evening—Sun- 
day—Captain Symonds states that he 
sent again for the police, but could not 
get them. About midnight the two men 
came on board again, and one, who had 
a knife, dragged the boatswain out of 
his bed and threatened to kill him, the 
other going into the forecastle and 
assaulting other members of the crew 
with a knuckle-duster. The watchman 
went aft and called the first mate, who 
came forward- with the second mate and 
the steward to quell the disturbance. 
The two men fought desperately, and 
both were somewhat mauled before one 
was secured and placed in irons. The 
other man escaped ashore and made a 
report to the authorities, who then came 
on board without any order from the 
British Consul and arrested the first and 
second mate, the steward, the cook, and 
the boatswain. Captain Symonds states 
that he went up the same morning and 
paid 100 doljlars to have them 
released. The next morning the athori- 
ties sent an order for the five of them 
to appear at the office of the Captain cf 
the Port, and when they got there they 
were locked up, the authérities stating 
that one of the two firemen was severeiy 
injured and in the hospital, and sub. 
sequently stated that he was dead. To 
show how false such a statement was, the 


captain states that the man who was 





and officers of the Mércantile Marine, 


said to be in the hospital came on Board 
2R2 
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and packed his bag. He was prevenied 
from taking it ashore, but went himscif 
and deserted the ship. The other man 
took his bag and deserted also. On 
Wednesday the authorities went on 
board and arrested the ship’s watchman, 
an able seaman, and the carpenter, and 
locked them up with the others, seven 
in all—the first mate, the second maie, 
the cook, the steward, the carpenter, the 
watchman, and the able seaman—-on the 
strength of the report of the two firemen 
who had alrcady caused so much dis- 
turbance on board. The British Consul 
stated that he could do nothing, and 
Captain Symonds asks— 


“Ts it possible that the British Flag is not 
more protected than this, and are British sub- 
jects to be arrested and detained in this 
manner without any redress? To-day I have 
been to Palermo, and seen the men in prison 
there. They have nothing but the bare stone 
floor to sleep on, and only one rough blanket 
each, and no change of clothes except what they 
get from outside. The effect on the second mate 
is terrible already, and unless he is quickly 
removed I fear he will soon be dead.” 


Well, my Lords, on the receipt of the 
letter containing the statements that I 
have just made to your Lordships, the 
Secretary of the Merchant Service Guild 
communicated with Her Majesty’s 
Foreign Office, and the Foreign Office 
communicated with the Legation, and 
this was the reply— 


“Foreign Office, 
“13th August, 1898. 


“The Secretary, the Merchant Service Guild. 


“Sir,—I am directed by the Marquess of 
Salisbury to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 8th inst., relative to the arrest of 
seven members of the crew of the s.s. ‘ Grey- 
lands” at Buenos Ayres. The case has been 
brought to his Lordship’s notice, and Mr. 
Thornton, Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at 
that capital, was instructed to inquire into the 
case. A telegram has just been received from 
him reporting that these men are charged with 
a serious assault, and are awaiting trial in 
prison. Bail has been allowed, but is not 
forthcoming. Mr. Thornton has taken the 
opinion of an eminent lawyer, who states that 
all the proceedings are strictly legal, and that 
the delay in trying the prisoners is due to 
pressure of cases in the Criminal Court. Mr. 
Thornton states that the acting Consul of 
Buenos Ayres has taken all possible steps to 
expedite the proceedings, and that the 
prisoners will be tried shortly. He adds that 
the prisoners are well treated.—I am, Sir, your 
most obedient servant, 


“(Signed) Francis BERTIs.” 
Lord Muskerry. 


{LORDS} 
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Now, my Lords, dealing first with the 
statement that bail was allowed, but not 
forthcoming, if your Lordships will for 
a moment consider the case you will see 
how unlikely it would be for bail to be 
offered. These seven unfortunate sub- 
jects of Her Majesty not only were in 
prison, but had lost their situations, 
The master of the “ Greylands” had to 
sail, and to fill up their places with 
others. Had bail been given, these men 
would have been on the street, and in 
self-preservation would have had to take 
the first berth that was offered them. 
No date was fixed for the trial, and they 
could not possibly arrange to surrender 
to their bail. Of course, this was well 
known to the British residents in 
Buenos Ayres, who naturally did not 
wish to Jose their money. I now come 
to the second part of Mr. Thornton’s 
letter, in which he says that he had ob- 
tained the opinion of an eminent counsel, 
who stated that the proceedings were 
legal. I do not know anything about 
that, my Lords, but I would remind 
your Lordships that when these two 
drunken firemen created a disturbance 
the captain of the “ Greylands” sent, in 
self-defence, for the assistance of the 
police, who refused to come. He was 
obliged to order these two men to be 
ironed, which he was justified in doing. 
You may imagine that two men mad 
with drink would make a _ desperate 
resistance, and would not get off with- 
out some marks. One escaped, and on 
his application the police boarded the 
“ Greylands” and arrested the first and 
second officers, the steward, the cook, 
and the  boatswain; the latter 
three being, you may say, under officers 
and holding positions of trust on board. 
They took these men off to gaol, and in 
the morning the captain had to pay 
100 dollars to get them _ released, 
which sum, as I will show you, was 
pocketed by one of the officials. After- 
wards they were rearrested on board, 
together with two others, and imprisoned 
for four and a half months. Now, 
my Lords, the reason given by Mr. 
Thornton for the delay in trying these 
men was the pressure of cases in the 
Criminal Court. With your permission, 
I will read you an extract from a letter 
addressed by a British resident in 
Buenos Ayres to the Editor of the Z7'imes 
of Argentina. I must tell you, my 
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Lords, that so much indignation was 
aroused amongst the shipping com- 
munity in Buenos Ayres in consequence 
of the imprisonment of these seven men, 
that the ship masters of that port ap- 
pointed a Committee of 15 of them to 
see what they could do for these un- 
fortunate men. An application was, it 
seems, made to the Legation as to how 
the case was progressing, and the answer 
they received was to the effect that the 
Fiscal Judge was indisposed and could 
not attend to the matter at the time. 
The British resident who wrote to the 
Times of Argentina, after commenting 
on the unfairness of the proceedings, 
goes on to say— 


“TI do not pretend to any knowledge on the 
mysteries of diplomacy, but I have always 
thought that when the Legation of any country 
takes a complaint in hand it is because it has 
the authority to do so, and the Minister would 
present the case to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and thus bring it to a head at once, 
and without any delay. Our Minister, how- 
ever, seents to adopt a different course. Why 
I cannot see. This is not the first time the 
Office over the door of which hangs the 
escutcheon of the British Legation has shown 
its weakness in matters pertaining to its 
jurisdiction. I am sure that I am not the only 
British subject in Buenos Ayres who feels in- 
dignant at the want of energy sometimes 
shown by Her Majesty’s representatives in this 
city when acts of injustice have been com- 
mitted towards British subjects, and I am also 
not the only man who thinks that if the 
matter were properly laid before Dr. Alcorta, 
Minister of Argentina’s Foreign Affairs, the 
case would receive prompt and immediate at- 
tention, be the Fiscal Judge indisposed or not. 
I have also read in your paper that the Consul 
here states that the men are properly treated, 
and that the second officer was never ill. 
have spoken to the gentleman who saw the 
prisoners on behalf of the captains, and can 
contradict that statement, and, moreover, can 
add that if the captain’s assistance had not 
been forthcoming the life of that officer might 
have been in danger. I can also prove that 
at the second officer’s request, 5 dollars 40 
cents were spent for him in medicines, and that 
the prisoners were without beds until the Con- 
sul paid for and supplied five beds for the 
seven men in the prison, and that they were 
not brought until the captains protested to the 
Consulate against the ill-usage of the prisoners.” 


I will now come, my Lords, to the last 
part of Mr. Thornton’s letter. He adds 
that the prisoners were well treated. I 
presume that Mr. Thornton did not 
visit the prisoners, and did not speak 
from personal knowledge. I imagine 
he must have got his information from 
the Consul, or from someone in the 
Consulate. Your Lordships will be able 


I| a state of collapse. 


to judge for yourselves whether they 
were well treated or badly 
treated from the statement of 
Mr. Walter B. Ness, the second officer 
of the “Greylands.” After giving his 
experiences in the endeavour which was 
made to quell the disturbance caused 
on the “ Greylands” by the two firemen, 
Mr. Ness goes on to say— 


“ After leaving the ship to give evidence, we 
were taken to the Captain of the Port, made to 
sign our names, and were immediately locked 
up in the calabass, a little, dirty, smelling hole, 
with a lot of half-naked, filthy natives, while 
the two firemen were set at liberty. At 
eight o’clock on Monday morning we were 
released on the captain paying a fine of 100 
dollars, which we found out afterwards was 
pocketed by one of the officials. The following 
morning we were presented with a summons 
each, but first vill the ship out to the roads, 
where a competent man was placed aboard, and 
the mate, steward, ‘bosun,’ carpenter, cook, 
ship’s watchman, and myself were taken to the 
Prefecture Maritime, where we gave our 
evidence and were immediately imprisoned. 
While imprisoned there I suffered very much 
from a severe cold, for which I had medicine 
brought me from outside. Altogether we were 
imprisoned there about three or four weeks, 
when we were taken to the Departimenta, 
where we suffered great privations, the whole 
seven of us being thrust into a small cell, with 
bare stone floor and walls, and iron shutters to 
the windows. To add to our dscomfort, there 
was a great heap of half-putrefied bones and 
meat in one corner, while the stone floor was 
simply covered with vermin. For food we got 
two small rolls of bread, two plates of macaroni 
soup, and two pieces of meat called ‘toomba,’ 
which even a hungry dog would have found 
it a hard job to get away with. This treatment 
lasted for six days, during which time, what 
with lying on the cold, bare, and very often 
damp stone floor, we were all more or less in 
For myself, I was shiver- 
ing and coughing the whole day and night, and 
often hada hard job to eat the miserable and 
not too clean pittance that was thrown to us. 
From the Departimenta we were taken up to 
Palermo, where, if our miseries were decreased 
in one way, they were certainly increased in 
many others. Here—owing to a report that the 
fireman the ‘ bosun’ had beaten had succumbed. 
to his injuries in the hospital—we were put in 
the salon where murderers are tried. There 
were 52 of us in this room, and a more cut- 
throat, dirty class I never want to see again. 
Here, certainly, everything was kept. clean, and 
the food was increased by the addition of 
another roll of bread in the morning, with some- 
thing which very much resembled hot rusty 
water, called coffee; but, no matter what it 
was, we were very glad of any extras. Here 
we still had the bare stone floor for our beds, 
and after a week or two here—if it had not 
been for the kindness of Captain Deacon in 
sending us up each a bed, together with our 
blankets and clothes—it would have fared very 
‘badly with us, I myself being completely 
broken down. Now, Isawa letter in the Times. 
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of Argentina, stating that the prisoners of 
the s.s. ‘Greylands’ had every comfort in 
prison, tobacco even being allowed them, and 
all they were in want of was their liberty. 
The person who wrote that had very little idea 
of the comforts of prison life. Tobacco was 
allowed us when we had the money to buy it, 
and our liberty was certainly no minor con- 
sideration. Altogether, I must say that the 
four months anda half I had of gaol life with 
robbers, murderers, and all the worst imagin- 
able characters for my companions day by 
day, and the suffering and shame I endured 
during that time, is enough to make any 
Englishman’s blood boil.” 


I must tell your Lordships that the 
captains amongst themselves made a 
subscription for these unfortunate men 
while they were in prison. As your 
Lordships doubtless know, ship-masters 
have not very much money to spare, and 
therefore the amount collected could not 
have been very large, and it had to last 
these seven men for four and a half 
months. My Lords, that is all I have 
to say about the “ Greylands” case, but 
I think your Lordships will agree with 
me that if the statement made by Mr. 
Ness and the former statements are 
true, there has been great injustice done 
towards some of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
Now, my Lords, I will take tlre case of 
the steamer “ Isleworth,” which recently 
arrived at La Plata from Bahia Blanca. 
It appears that two firemen of the ship, 
while in an_ intoxicated condition, 
claimed some money from the captain 
over and above their wages, and, meeting 
with a refusal, became unruly to such an 
extent that the master found it necessary 
to put them in irons, as they threatened 
to kill him before he left the River 
Plate. The captain lodged a complaint 
at the British Consulate at Bahia Ela1:a, 
and requested that the men should be 
imprisoned by his order. The Consul, 
however, refused to do anything, and, 
moreover, refused to give the captain 
his papers if he sailed with the men. in 
irons. The captain protested to the 
American Consul at that port. I cannot 
tell your Lordships what happened at that 
interview, but the result of it was that 
the “Isleworth,” with the men still in 
irons, sailed for La Plata without the 
Consular papers. These papers, how- 
ever, were sent on by rail to La Plata, 
which looks as if the Consul or acting 
Consul, or whoever was in the Consulate 
at the time, had realised that he had 
made a mistake. This does not deal 
exactly with ill-treatment of British sub- 


Lord Muskerry. 


{LORDS} 
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jects, but it bears out the complaints 
which have been made by various ship 
masters as to the way in which they 
are being treated by Her Majesty’s Con- 
suls in the Argentine. I will now take 
the last case received, that of the ss. 
“Tvydene.” The following letter is ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Merchant 
Service Guild, and is dated from Monte 
Video, 18th January 1898— 


Subjects in Buenos Ayres. 


“Enclosed please find a copy of entry in 
official log, which Mr. Deacon, agent for 
the Merchant Service Guild at Buenos 
Ayres, advised me to forward to you, and 
you have my sanction to use it as you please. 
I intend to publish it in the American news- 
papers. I consider the general treatment of 
ship masters by the port officials and police 
at Buenos Ayres is a disgrace to us as English- 
men, and the general opinion of ship masters 
is that no satisfaction is to be got by 
applying to our Consul, and I have grave 
fears that some day a crew will be making 
a stand, and then it will be Englishmen 
with revolvers against police and_ swords. 
Somebody will get hurt. As the com- 
mander refused to read the entry in the 
log, I made a copy, and sent it to him by 
letter, so he is made acquainted with it. 
Just before sailing I heard that a chief 
engineer had been arrested on board and 
dragged to prison because a drunken man 
said he struck him.” 


This is signed by Mr. W. J. Kilburn, 
and the copy of the entry in the official 
log of the ss. “Ivydene,” at Buenos 
Ayres, dated 1 a.m., Ist January 1889, 
is as follows— 


“This is to certify that at 1 a.m. a 
stranger came on board, and began a dis- 
turbance amongst the crew, and was put 
on shore. Afterwards, J. Donald, ordinary 
seaman, who was drunk, began a disturb- 
ance, and wished to fight, and whilst some 
of the crew were taking him forward the 
police on shore blew their whistles, and 15 
or more of them jumped on board, greatly 
excited, with drawn swords, and_ began 
knocking the crew about, securing J. Donald, 
ordinary seaman, and C. Piens, fireman, and 
by force dragged them on shore. I (the master) 
was on the bridge when the police first ap- 
peared, and from there protested to the man ' 
who appeared to be in charge of the police 
against their interference. The police, then 
seeing H. Sohl, fireman, on the other side of 
the deck, and alone, rushed across and 
dragged him on shore, notwithstanding that 
I (the master) stood at the gangway, and 
— against the arrest. It was only 

y a supreme effort and good discipline 
amongst officers and crew that stopped 
an attempt at rescue, in which some would 
have been hurt, if not killed. The second 
mate, Mr. Williams, brought the British En- 
sign, which we spread across the gangway, 





thus preventing further arrests. We hereby 
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protest against the action of the port 
authorities in coming on board like a gang 
of infuriated pirates, and arresting three of 
the crew, and dragging them ashore to 
prison in the manner aforesaid.” 


This entry is signed by W. J. Kilburn, 
master; J. W. Rigby, first mate; E. 
Williams, second mate; A. Leighton, 
third mate; J. W. Graham, first en- 
gineer; C. Tinn, second engineer; and 
W. Wright, third engineer. Captain 
Kilburn also states that he went on 
board Her Majesty’s ship “ Beagle ” with 
the official log, and that, without read- 
ing the entry, the commander referred 
him to the British Consul. He went 
there, and was informed, he says, that 
the port authorities had a perfect right 
to board his ship as they had done, and 
that he had better pay the fine, which he 
did, amounting to 60 dollars for the three 
men, who had been 39 hours confined in 
a prison. Now, my Lords, some time 
ago, the master of a vessel at Liverpool 
summoned one of his crew for neglect of 
duty and using foul language. He got a 
conviction for the neglect of duty, but 
the magistrate’s clerk informed the 
Bench that they had no power to convict 
for bad language, as the ship was his 
home, and he could use what language 
he liked in his home. If that is the law, 
then these men were taken from their 
home, imprisoned for 39 hours, one for 
being drunk, I presume, and the others 
for no reason whatever, and then each 
of them fined 20 dollars. My Lords, 
these 10 men—seven from the “Grey- 
lands,” and three from the “ Ivydene ”— 
were not arrested for any offence com- 
mitted on shore. They were dragged 
from their ships, and dragged from 
under the shelter of the British Flag, 
an insult to which neither France nor 
Germany would submit. I think your 
your Lordships will agree with me that 
if the statements I have read to you are 
true, then these ten British subjects 
have been infamously ill-treated. Again, 
if these statements are true, Her Ma- 
jesty’s representatives at Buenos Ayres 
have been grossly negligent, and have 
not given that attention to the interests 
of Her Majesty’s subjects that they have 
a right to expect. Or, on the other hand. 
if these statements are not true, then 
Her Majesty’s representatives have been 
grossly libelled, and those men who have 
signed their names to these statements 
should be severely punished. I think it 
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is a case that requires the fullest investi- 
gation, and I hope the noble Marquess 
at the head of the Government will see 
his way to having a full and public in- 
quiry. These cases are not like some 
which are connected with the Board of 
Trade, where it is nearly impossible te 
get officers of the Merchant Service te 
give evidence, for reasons that I stated 
to your Lordships last year. But here 
you have all these officers to give evi- 
dence, and, if necessary, a good number 
of the crews of these vessels can be 
found, and in addition there are 15 
ship masters who could be called who 
were in Buenos Ayres at the time, and 
who have full knowledge of what took 
place. I would also ask the Admiralty 
to request the commanding officer of 
Her Majesty’s ship “Beagle” to give 
his reasons for not reading the entry 
made in the official log and making a 
note of it, which I am under the impres- 
sion it was his duty to do. My Lords, 
I now beg to ask the question of which 
I have given notice. 


Tue PRIME MINISTER anp SECRE- 
TARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marqugss of Satispury): 
My Lords, I readily admit that every 
sympathy and every assistance is due 
to subjects of Her Majesty who receive 
ill-treatment at the hands of any foreign 
jurisdiction. But I am bound to say 
that the noble Lord would have pursued 
a more regular course if he had com- 
municated the matters of which he has 
complained to the Foreign Office before 
laying them before this House. I have 
never heard of two of these vessels be- 
fore—the “Ivydene” and the “ Isle- 
worth ””—and the result is that the 
noble Lord comes here and makes very 
grave charges against Her Majesty’s ser- 
vants abroad, without giving us the 
slightest opportunity of ascertaining 
what the facts are, or whether there is 
anything to be said on the other side 
or not. 


Lorp MUSKERRY: I only received 
the information yesterday. 


Tue PRIME MINISTER: I think 
you might have referred it to the 
Foreign Office first. We have heard of 
the “ Greylands” case, but we have not 
heard of the “Isleworth” or the “ Ivy- 
dene” cases, neither have we heard of 
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the obscure Liverpool case in which the 
clerk to the magistrates at Liverpool 
seems to have’ used some _ very 
unauthorised expressions. I submit that 
in such matters, before we make a com- 
plaint to the Argentine Government, we 
must ascertain whether we have ground 
for it. What we have a right to de- 
mand from any foreign Government is 
that, in administering their law, they 
shall administer it equally, so that Her 
Majesty’s subjects shall not be in any 
worse position than their own subjects, 
or the subjects of any foreign Power. 
We have not a right to demand of them 
that they shall administer the same law 
that we administer, and we have not 
a right to demand that their gaols shall 
be as agreeable as our own gaols. What 
we have a right to demand is that there 
shall be no disadvantage in dealing with 
Her Majesty’s subjects compared to the 
treatment measured out to the natives 
of the land. The noble Lord will ob- 
serve, if he considers the story which 
he has unfolded, that there are always 
two sides to each case ; one side I may, 
for shortness, describe as the side of 
the firemen, who always appear to have 
been the assailants, and the other the 
side of the crew. The firemen, in the 
view of the noble Lord, were always 
drunk, and misbehaved themselves 
generally, and the crew were patient 
martyrs, who defended themselves only 
to the utmost verge of necessity, and 
yet the local authorities have always 
taken the side of firemen and not the 
side of the crew. Her Majesty’s repre- 
sentative, as far as I know or can ob- 
serve, seems rather to have leaned in 
the same direction; and I gather that 
the commander of one of Her Majesty’s 
ships showed very improper partiality 
for the view of the firemen. Now, in 
the case of the “Greylands,” it is the 
representation of the noble Lord—and 
I have no doubt his most sincere belief 
—that the firemen were frightfully 
drunk, and came on board and gratui- 
tously assaulted the sailors. What 
means have we of ascertaining and de- 
ciding between these two statements? 
I have no doubt, if you were to consult 
the firemen, they would say that the 
facts were exactly opposite. But we do 
know that one of the firemen was so 
ill-treated and battered that he was 


The Prime Minister. 


{LORDS} 
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nearly dying, and was thought to have 
died. That is not an absolute presump- 
tion, but it is an indication that probably 
there was violence on the other side. 
Further, we have the statement that a 
distinguished lawyer was consulted on 
the spot, and he said that all the pro- 
ceedings were perfectly regular. Of 
course he may have been entirely de- 
ceived, but, at all events, it is a pre- 
sumption on the side of the firemen. 
There is a circumstance, however, which 
I think the noble Lord does not know, 
but which has been conveyed to me. 
At the end of the four and a half 
months, a most improper period of de- 
tention, I admit, these men, represent- 
ing the crew side of the case, were tried 
and condemned by the Court to three 
months’ imprisonment; but because 
they had been in prison for four and 
a half months no further punishment 
was inflicted on them, and they were at 
once released. The fact that the 
regular Court of Argentina, after hear- 
ing the evidence, condemned the crew 
and acquitted the firemen, must be 
allowed to be a considerable presump- 
tion in favour of the firemen and against 
the crew. I quite admit that this pre- 
sumption may be repelled. I think we 
ought to be allowed to ask Her 
Majesty’s representative on the spot 
what he has to say in regard to this 
case, and whether the matter presents 
itself to him in precisely the same light 
as it presents itself to the noble Lord. 
We should be very glad if we could 
always assume that every complaint 
made by a British captain was entirely 
justified, and that the people who deny 
it were wrong; but our knowledge of 
the wickedness of this evil world does 
not allow us to accept that patriotic 
doctrine. Before venturing to appeal to 
a foreign Government to set aside the 
action of their own Courts and condemn 
the action of their own officers we must 
go into the matter very carefully to 
ascertain really on which side the blame 
ought to be placed. [ fear that even 
such an inquiry would not be very 
satisfactory. When a ship is at port, 
and all those who are engaged in her 
management are enjoying themselves, 
some will enjoy themselves too much, 
and very serious conflicts will arise; 
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but when you come to examine into 
these conflicts you will be so bewildered 
by counter statements on one side and 
the other, that you will not be able 
to determine on which side the blame 
lies. This is not a case in which any 
native of Argentina has been preferred 
to a British subject. It is a case in 
which people who, for the time at least, 
were British subjects, quarrelled 
amongst themselves.. It is a case in 
which the authorities had to interfere 
because the peace was being openly 
broken. All the cases mentioned by the 
noble Lord came into that category, and 
they were dealt with according to the 
law of the country. No irregularities 
seem to have been committed, and I 
readily admit that the Argentine law 
is very much worse than ours, and their 
gaols are much to be condemned in 
comparison with ours; but I do not see 
the international ground that we have 
for complaining of the treatment British 
subjects have received, when in reality 
it is only the decision as between two 
sets of British subjects as to who was 
in the right and who was in the wrong. 
We shall be very glad to receive from 
the noble Lord any statement which 
he may have to make, so that it may 
be communicated to Her Majesty’s Con- 
sul on the spot, in order to receive from 
him and from the local authorities such 
observations as they may think right 
to make. When we receive them we 
shall be glad to submit them to the 
noble Lord for his judgment, but in 
the meantime I feel bound to say that 
it is not a case for interference on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government. 


Lorp MUSKERRY: My Lords, I 
would like to point out to the noble 
Marquess that I only read statements 
which had been submitted to me. I 
do not say they are true. They are 
signed by masters of British vessels and 
officers of British vessels, but as to their 
correctness I have no means of judging. 


House adjourned at Twenty minutes 
past Five of the clock. 


{16 Feprvary 129?} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, 16th February 1899. 


Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 
Three of the clock. 


PETITIONS. 


NATIONAL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
(No. 1). 

Petition for Bill; referred to the 

Select Committee on Standing Orders. 


NATIONAL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
(No. 2). 
Petition for Bill; referred to the 
Select Committee on Standing Orders. 


EDUCATION (ENFORCEMENT OF 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE). 


Petition from Sheffield, for alteration 
of Law; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 


Petition from Salisbury, in favour ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS TO 
CHILDREN. 


Petition from Patrington, for altera- 
tion of Law; to lie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


INEBRIATE REFORMATORIES 
(SCOTLAND) (REGULATIONS). 


Paper [presented 14th February] to 
be printed. [No. 59.] 
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BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 
(METROPOLITAN COMMONS ACTS, 
1866 TO 1878). 


Paper [presented 15th February] to 
be printed. [No. 60.] 


EAST INDIA (FAMINE). 


Copy presented,—of Report of the 
Indian Famine Commission, 1898 [by 
Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


JAMAICA. 


Copy presented,—of Correspondence | 


relating to the Public Finance and Re- 
sources of the Island of Jamaica [by 
Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


NAVY (SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE, 
1898-9). 

Estimate presented,—of the Further 
Amount which will be required during 
the year ending 3lst March 1899, be- 
yond the sum already provided in the 
Grant for Navy Services for the year 
[by Command]; to lie upon the Table, 
and to be printed. [No. 61.] 


PAPERS LAID ON THE TABLE BY 
THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
(IRELAND). 

Accounts of Receipts and Expenditure 
for 1897, with Report of the Comp- 
troller and Auditor - General thereon [by 
Act]; to be printed. [No. 62.] 


PUBLIC RECORDS (DISPOSAL OF 
DOCUMENTS). 


Copy of Rule under the Public Re- 
cord Office Act, 1877, for the disposal 
of certain Documents [by Act]. 


{COMMONS} 
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ENDOWED CHARITIES (COUNTY OF 
NORFOLK). 

Copy ordered, “of Digest of the En- 
dowed Charities in the county of Nor- 
folk, the particulars of which are re- 
corded in the books of the Charity 
Commissioners for England and Wales, 
but are not recorded in the General 
Digest of Endowed Charities for that 
county, 1862-4 (in continuation of Par- 
liamentary Paper, No. 433 (12), of Ses- 
sion 1868).”—(Mr. Grant Lawson.) 


ENDOWED CHARITIES (COUNTY OF 
MIDDLESEX). 

Copy ordered, “of Digest of the En- 
dowed Charities in the county of Middle- 
sex, the particulars of which are re- 
corded in the books of the Charity 
Commissioners for England and Wales, 
but are not recorded in the General 
Digest of Endowed Charities for that 
county, 1861-3 (in continuation of Par- 
liamentary Paper, No. 433 (11), of Ses- 
sion 1868).”"—(Mr. Grant Lawson.) 


ENDOWED CHARITIES (COUNTY OF 
WORCESTER). 

Copy ordered, “of Digest of the En- 
dowed Charities in the county of Wor- 
cester, the particulars of which are re- 
corded in the books of the Charity Com- 
missioners for England and Wales, but 
are not recorded in the General Digest 
of Endowed Charities for that county, 
1873-5 (in continuation of Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 155 (3), of Session 1876).”— 
(Mr. Grant Lawson.) 


ENDOWED CHARITIES (COUNTY OF 
RUTLAND). 

Copy ordered, “of Digest of the En- 
dowed Charities in the county of Rut- 
land, the particulars of which are re- 
corded in the books of the Charity Com- 
missioners for England and Wales, but 
are not recorded in the General Digest 
of Endowed Charities for that county, 
1863-4 (in continuation of Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 433 (19), of Session 1868).’— 
(Mr. Grant Lawson.) 
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QUESTIONS. 


NIGER COMPANY’S GIN TRADE. 

Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the Niger 
Company is its own custom house 
and its own revenue collector, and 
itself imports and distributes spirits ; 
whether there is any check on the pub- 
lished returns of the amount of liquor 
imported by the Company into its terri- 
tories; whether since February, 1897, 
the decrease said to have taken place, 
up to 1896 inclusively, in the importa- 
tion of spirits by the Niger Company 
has continued ; and whether there is any 
truth in the statement that the Company 
shipped in 1898 from the Continent to 
one part of its territory 900,000 large 
square bottles of gin of the most fiery 
and injurious description, distilled im- 
mediately before being shipped, and 
known as “ trade gin”? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Sr. Joun 
Broprick, Surrey, Guildford): The 
answer to the first Question is in the 
affirmative. The books of the Company 
are at all times open to the inspection 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and there 
is no reason to believe that the Com- 
pany issues false returns. The ship- 
ments of spirits by the Company for 
1897 and 1898 were approximately equal 
to the average annual shipments since 
the Charter. The number of bottles 
shipped in 1898 was 900,000, containing 
a little over a pint each. The quality 
was normal “trade gin,” about 20 per 
cent. under proof. Analysts state this 
spirit to be no more injurious than the 
spirits ordinarily sold in Great Britain. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE NIGER 
COMPANY. 

Sin CHARLES DILKE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he can now state if any arrange- 
ment has been come to between Her 
Majesty's Government and the Niger 
Company with regard to the future of 
the territories at present administered 
by the Company? 


{16 Fesrvary 1899 } 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir M. Hicks Bzacu, Bristol, 
W.): This matter is in progress, and 
we expect to be able to bring it before 
the House in the course of this Session. 
But it would be premature to make any 
statement at present. 


Advertisements. 


SUEZ CANAL SHARES. 


Mr. MONK (Gloucester): I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
the amount paid into the Exchequer 
during the year ending 3lst March, 1898, 
as interest and dividend on the ordinary 
Suez Canal shares, held by Her Majesty’s 
Government, includes the nominal value 
of the shares drawn for redemption 
during that period; how many shares 
were so drawn; and whether he will con- 
sider the desirability of distinguishing 
in future between the repayment of 
capital on the drawn shares and the 
interest and dividend on ordinary shares 
up to the period of their redemption ? 


Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansvury, Preston) : 
The amount paid into the Exchequer as 
interest and dividend on ordinary shares 
in the year ended 31st March, 1898, was 
£688,917 15s. 1d., as shown at page 25 
of the Finance Accounts. That amount 
does not include any sum in respect of 
shares drawn for repayment. The num- 
ber of shares drawn and repaid in the 
year was 326, and the sum received in 
repayment was £6,464 8s. ld., which is 
shown separately at page 12 of the 
Finance Accounts. Interest and capital 
payments are thus sufficiently distin- 
guished. 


IMMORAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been directed to the 
case of three men of thenameof Chrimes, 
who were, on 20th December, 1898, sen- 
tenced to seven and 12 years’ penal 
servitude for a wide-spread conspiracy 
to charge persons with having committed 
crimes, with intent to extort money ; 
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whether the following rider of the jury 
has come under his notice :— 


“The jury feel that such a vile plot, even 
with all the ingenuity displayed in it, could 
only have been possible by the acceptance of 
such immoral advertisements by a section of 
the Press, religious and secular, well knowing 
their nature. They further express their ear- 
nest conviction that means should be taken 
to suppress such advertisements and the insti- 
tutions from which they emanate, as they con- 
sider them direct incentives to ignorant and 
evil-minded women to commit crime” ; 


and whether he sees his way to take 
any steps in the direction indicated? 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. 
Wuitz Rivizy, Lanc., Blackpool): My 
attention has been called to this case 
and to the rider of the jury. In my 
opinion the question of dealing with 
indecent advertisements either by 
amending the Indecent Advertisements 
Act or otherwise, is one deserving of 
serious consideration, and I am giving 
my best attention to the subject. 


NEW GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS AT 
WHITEHALL. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea): I beg to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works 
whether he will direct that the designs 
of the elevations for the new public 
buildings at South Kensington, and for 
the new Government offices at White- 
hall, shall be exhibited in the Tea 
Room? 


Taz FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Axers Dovatas, Kent, 
S. Augustine’s): According to my pro- 
mise, the designs for the new public 
buildings shall be exhibited for the in- 
spection of honourable Members, includ- 
ing those for the new science buildings 
at South Kensington. Those for the 
Art Buildings on the east side of Exhi- 
bition Road being practically those 
already laid before the House, I have 
given instructions to the architect to 
proceed with them, but I shall be happy 
to show them to my honourable Friend 
or to any honourable Member who may 
desire to see them. 


| COMMONS} 
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FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS 
ORDERS. 

Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether, in view of the 
large number of persons interested in the 
administration of the Factory and Work- 
shops Acts, he can arrange that the 
orders and regulations made by him 
under those Acts, and now laid upon the 
Table of the House, shall be circulated 
along with the other Parliamentary 
Papers for the information of its Mem- 
bers? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I should be 
glad to make the arrangement suggested 
if I thought it would be of any material 
service to the honourable Member or 
others interested in Factory Orders. 
But in addition to the fact that these 
Orders are put on sale immediately they 
are made and are readily obtainable at 
a cost of usually one halfpenny each, 
lists of them are periodically circulated 
with the votes and proceedings of the 
House, and the substance of them is 
published in the London Gazette and in 
the Labour Gazette issued by the Board 
of Trade. I can also promise that if 
any Member of the House finds it con- 
venient to apply to my office for a copy 
of any of these Orders he will be readily 
supplied with one. 


RULES AS TO PATENTS, 
AND TRADE MARKS. 
Sir JOHN LENG: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade 
whether, having regard to the multitude 
of persons interested in patents, designs 
and trade marks, he can arrange for 
copies of the new and revised rules, now 
laid upon the Table of the House, to be 
distributed to Members along with the 
other Parliamentary Papers! 


DESIGNS 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 


TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircuiz, Croydon): 
The Question as to the distribution of 
documents to Members is .one for the 
officials of the House and not for me. 
I have performed my duty by laying the 
rules upon the Table, but I shall be glad 
to represent the matter to the authori- 
ties of the House, if the honourable 
Gentleman desires. 
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Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, S.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been directed to the fact that 
Colonel Wallace, of the North Down 
Militia, presided recently at a meeting 
of Orangemen in Downpatrick, where a 
man named Trew, of Belfast, made a 
speech inciting to acts of violence; and 
what action will be taken in the matter? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY 10 Tue 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND 
(Mr. Gzratp W. Batrovur, Leeds, 
Central): The meeting referred to was 
presumably that held in Downpatrick on 
the 16th December. The meeting was 
held indoors, and admission to it was by 
ticket. The Government have no legal 
evidence of the language used by any of 
the speakers at the meeting, and it is not 
proposed to take any action in the 
matter. 


SPEECHES OF MR. TREW IN BELFAST. 


Mr. SAMUEL YOUNG (Cavan, E.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
attention of the police authorities in 
Belfast has been directed to the persis- 
tent incitements to violence by speech 
and writing by a man named Trew; and 
if he can state what action will be taken 
in the matter? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The atten- 
tion of the police authorities in Belfast 
has been directed to the language used 
by the individual named in the Question. 
They have made adequate arrangements 
for the protection of places of worship 
in Belfast, and the prevention of any 
breach of the peace, and it is not at 
present proposed to take further action 
in the matter. 


LUNACY ADMINISTRATION IN 


LONDON. 

Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Belfast, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department 
whether in the proposed legislation for 
London it will be arranged that the 
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affairs connected with lunacy in London 
be administered by the central board 
instead of, as at present, by the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, and by the 
London County Council; and whether, 
in order that the cases of imbeciles, 
idiots, lunatics, and those suffering from 
senile dementia might be properly 
studied, and accurate statistics compiled, 
Tre will consider the expediency of form- 
ing one board which shall have the care 
and control of such cases? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: I think my 
honourable friend will see that it would 
not be proper for me to make any state- 
ment as to the contents of a Bill which is 
to be introduced by the Leader of the 
House. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON: But as to the 
assimilation of the two boards? 

Tue HOME SECRETARY: It is not 
a matter which concerns my department. 


and Vaccination. 


CRETAN MEDAL. 


Mr. MALCOLM (Suffolk, Stow- 
market): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to reward the officers and men of Her 
Majesty's Army, who were employed 
during the recent disturbances in Crete, 
more especially those who were engaged 
in the fighting which took place at 
Candia on 6th September last? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR WAR (Mr. Gzorcze Wrnpnam, 
Dover): It has been decided to grant 
rewards to certain officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers and men in recognition of 
their services during the occupation of 
Crete and, specially, during the out- 
break at Candia on the 6th September 
last. The list will be published with the 
least possible delay. 


CIVIL SERVANTS AND VACCINATION: 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether vaccination is required of all 
Civil Servants, including those young 
persons and others who are temporarily 
employed in the Post Office and other 
departments? 
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Mr. HANBURY: All candidates for 
admission to the permanent Civil Service 
and all established workmen in the Civil 
departments must show that they have 
been satisfactorily vaccinated, otherwise 
revaccination is required. Customs’ 
boatmen must have been vaccinated 
within seven years. In the case of per- 
sons temporarily employed each depart- 
ment is at liberty to fix its own require- 
ments. In the Post Office service evi- 
dence of both primary and secondary 
vaccination is required before employ- 
ment, whether permanent or temporary, 
and revaccination must have taken place 
within the preceding seven years. The 
only exceptions are:—(1) Soldier candi- 
dates, in whose case vaccination is pre- 


Pembrokeshire 


sumed; (2) sub-postmasters, and (3) 
persons casually employed for short 
periods. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): Are conscientious objections 
entertained ? 


Mr. HANBURY: No, I think not. 


KHARTOUM SICK AND WOUNDED. 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War whether he can state if an 
application was made by the Army 
Medical authorities for a hospital ship, 
in connection with the Khartoum expedi- 
tion, in sufficient time for it to have 
reached Alexandria before the arrival of 
the sick from the front? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. Wynpuam, Dover): An 
application for a hospital 
made by _ the 


ship was 
Principal Medical 
Officer in Egypt to the General 
Officer commanding the Army of 
occupation on June 27th. Both these 
officers were at that time in London. 
The General Officer commanding sent 
forward the application unofficially, add- 
ing that if on arrival in Egypt he found 
it necessary he would again apply 
through Lord Cromer. Pending the 
receipt of such an official application 


the General Officer commanding was 
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given full powers to take up passages for 
the sick and wounded together with 
their medical attendants, nurses, etc., on 
board the P. and O., and other passenger 
ships passing almost daily through the 
Suez Canal, supplementing in this 
manner the accommodation afforded by 
the two Government transports allotted 
to this service. On the 14th September 
the General Officer Commanding applied 
officially by telegraph for a hospital ship, 
but since it would have taken five weeks 
to fit out and transfer such a ship to 
Alexandria, it was decided to adhere to 
the arrangements already made. Four 
hundred and sixty-five invalids were con- 
veyed by six vessels between 20th 
September and 30th October, and all 
arrived in England considerably sooner 
than would have been the case had a 
hospital ship been despatched. 


Captain NORTON: Arising out of 
that answer, may I ask whether in conse- 
quence of this some 60 or 70 officers and 
men were detained in -hospital at Alex- 
andria, with only two nurses, while 
suffering from enteric fever? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: No complaints have 
reached us to that effect; but, if such a 
thing did occur, it was not due to the 
non-employment of special hospital ships. 
It may have been due to the accommoda- 
tion at Alexandria and Cairo not being 
sufficiently anfple for the outbreak of 
enteric fever, which took place some time 
after the finish of the campaign. 


PEMBROKESHIRE MAILS. 

Mr. PHILIPPS (Pembroke) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster- 
General, whether the attention of the 
Postmaster-General has been called to 
the frequent late delivery of letters in 
Pembrokeshire owing to the late run- 
ning of the mail trains ; and whether 
he would consider the advisability of 
introducing a Bill in Parliament giving 
the Post Office authorities power to run 
mail trains on all railways in cases 
where the arrangements of the com- 
panies are in their opinioh inadequate ! 
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Mr. HANBURY : Owing to the late 
running of the Great Western night 
mail train from London, the delivery of 
letters in Pembrokeshire is not always 
effected at the appointed times. On 
some occasions the delay has been due 
either to accident on the railway or 
to some other exceptional and unavoid- 
able cause. The working of this train 
is also dependent upon the running of 
other trains bringing mails for South 
Wales, with which connections are 
formed at various junctions, and.in view 
of the inconvenience which a failure 
of connection involves a limited de- 
tention is sometimes necessary. in 
order to save these connections. There 
has, however, been loss of time which 
there is reason to think might with 
better arrangements have been _pre- 
vented. The Railway Company were 
a short time ago urged to take mea- 
sures for improving the working of the 
train, and greater punctuality has 
recently been observed. The Post- 
master-General has already power 
to call upon railway companies to run 
trains for the Mail Service at hours 
which he may appoint, and the trains 
on the Great Western main lines are 
of this character. If passenger traffic 
were excluded and the trains made 
special for the Mail Service, the cost 
would be very largely increased, while 
the service would still be liable to 
occasional irregularity from the causes 
already mentioned. 


Veterinary 


THE UNIDENTIFIED DROWNED. 

Mr. PHILIPPS: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade 
whether he is aware that from recent 
shipwrecks many bodies have been 
washed up on the coast of Pembroke- 
shire with life belts on, but without 
means of identification ; and whether 
he could issue a regulation that all life 
belts should have the name of the ship 
to which they belong printed on them, 
or whether he will recommend to ship- 
owners the advisability of their adopt- 
ing this plan, with a view of obtaining 
evidence of identification in cases of 
shipwreck ? 


Toe PRESIDENT or tus BOARD or 
TRADE : My attention has been called 
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to the matter referred to in the Ques- 
tion. The Board of Trade are informed 
that in many cases it is customary to 
mark a vessel’s name on her life belts 
to prevent theft, but, if the belts are 
covered with canvas, it’ has been found 
that long exposure to the sea often 
renders the marking illegible. I have 
no power to make any regulations on 
the subject, but I shall place myself in 
communication with the shipping in- 
terest with regard to the honourable 
Member’s suggestion. 


Captain Finlayson. 


VETERINARY CAPTAIN FINLAYSON. 


Mr. PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War whether with regard to the 
case of the late Veterinary Captain 
Finlayson, who met with his death 
between the dates of his sending in his 
papers and of his name appearing in 
the Gazette, and having in view the 
fact that the gratuity of £800 to which 
he would have become entitled was 
thereby withheld by the Government, 
the Government would, allowing for the 
particular relief already granted, be 
prepared either to make this a case 
for special consideration owing to the 
painful and exceptional circumstances 
surrounding his death, to the deceased 
officer’s excellent professional services ; 
and, further, to his retirement being in 
compliance with orders received; or 
to so amend the regulations that in 
similar circumstances the _ gratuity 
should not be forfeited, the amended 
regulations being retrospective for this 
officer. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: These gratuities 
to officers are not rewards for service, 
analogous to the deferred pay of a 
private soldier. They are given on re- 
tirement to produce a flow of promotion. 
Some date must be selected as the date 
of retirement, and the one most fair in 
all cases has been found to be the date 
of approval by Her Majesty. Whatever 
date be appointed, disappointment and 
even hardship on surviving relatives 
must occasionally arise. The existing 
rule has been upheld for many years 
past by successive Secretaries of State, 
and Lord Lansdowne cannot undertake 
to alter it. In this particular case, in 
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view of the distressed condition of 
Veterinary Captain Finlayson’s parents, 
a compassionate gratuity has been 
awarded them from a small fund at the 
disposal of the Secretary of State for 
the relief of the necessitous relatives 
of deceased officers. 


Mr. PIRIE: May I ask you if the 
Government are aware that Captain 
Finlayson’s parents do not intend to 
accept this compassionate gratuity in 
the hope that more justice will be done 
to them? Did not the Department 
contemplate paying the gratuity when 
Captain Finlayson was prepared to send 
in his papers, and would it not have been 
paid but for the officer’s death? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: But for his death, 
by retirement he would have been 
entitled to it. 

Mr. PIRIE: Have his parents accepted 
this charity or not? 

Mr. WYNDHAM:That is a matter 
for them. 


- Allowances for Irish 


METROPOLITAN POOR LAW SCHOOLS. 


Mr. DRAGE (Derby):I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, what is the number of the 
children at present in the Metropolitan 
Poor Law schools, and whether more 
than 60 per cent. of these children 
belong to the class known as “ins and 
outs ;” whether such children are taken 
in and out of the schools by their 
parents, sometimes with the direct in- 
tention, always with the result of 
depriving them of their education as 
well as impairing their health and 
character; whether cases are on _ re- 
cord of such children being taken in 
and out of the same workhouse 62 
times within 14 months; and whether 
he will consider the desirability of bring- 
ing in a Bill to deal with the matter? 


The honourable Member also had the 
following Question on the Paper :—To 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether his attention has 
been called to the limited powers 
possessed by boards of guardians for the 
supervision of Poor Law children after 
they have left school ; whether the officers 
of the boards of guardians are only re- 
quired to visit and inspect such children 
in their first situations, and up to the 
age of 16 ; whether the guardians can 
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only interfere on evidence being given 
of actual cruel and illegal treatment ; 
and whether, with the view to protect 
such children from the influence of un- 
desirable relatives and unscrupulous 
employers, he will bring in a Bill to 
amend the law on the subject. 


THe PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. 
Cuap.in, Lincs., Sleaford): Perhaps my 
honourable Friend will allow me to 
answer this Question and the next on 
the Paper in his name at the same time. 
The number of children in Metropolitan 
Poor Law Schools, according to the latest 
return, is 11,479, but I am aware of no 
reason for supposing that anything ap- 
proaching to 60 per cent. of the children 
belong to the class known as “ins and 
outs.” According to the figures given 
in the Report of the Poor Law Schools 
Committee, Jess than 3 per cent. of the 
children admitted to these schools during 
1893-4 were admitted more than twice. 
I cannot speak as to the intentions of 
parents in removing their children, but 
undoubtedly it interferes with their 
education. There is the case of one 
family, I believe, on record, where three 
children were moved the number of times 
stated. In regard to the same Ques- 
tion, my attention has been called to the 
subject referred to. The answer to the 
second paragraph is in the affirmative, 
and with regard to the third I am advised 
that there may be circumstances which 
would enable the guardians to interfere 
without evidence being given of actual 
cruel or illegal treatment. A Bill to 
give boards of guardians further powers 
of control with respect to children was 
introduced last year by my honourable 
Friend the Member for West Bradford, 
and notice has been given by him of a 
similar Bill for this Session. This would 
cover the first Question raised by the 
honourable Member, and I will consider 
the other. 


ALLOWANCES FOR IRISH COUNTY 
OFFICERS. P 

Mr. ENGLEDEW (Kildare, N.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether the Treasury has taken 
any definite action with regard to the 
manner in which the Vote for £8,500, 
for allowances to Irish county officers, 
is to be expended in the future, having 
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regard to the fact that the manner in 
which this Vote has hitherto been ex- 
pended has been officially described by 
the Chief of the Treasury, Remem- 
brancer’s Office, Dublin Castle, as an 
anomaly, and that no adequate justifica- 
tion for its continuance can be alleged ; 
and, if so, what steps ; and whether it is 
intended in the future to check these 
allowances, as to the necessity for and 
extent of the allowances in each case, 
and as to the vouching of all payments 
by each particular individual; and if 
he will lay upon the Table a copy of the 
circulars issued by the Treasury on this 
subject, and a return in detail showing 
how the Vote was expended during the 
last financial year? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Treasury have 
given directions that the allowances are 
henceforth to be vouched for in the case 
of all county officers who are permanent 
whole time civil servants. There are, 
however, a few officers to whom such 
allowances have hitherto been paid who 
do not answer to that description. It is 
not deemed expedient to apply the rule 
to officers in that position, and Parlia- 
ment will for the future be asked to vote 
for them an exclusive salary to cover 
their own remuneration and all expenses 
for assistance or other purposes. Cer- 
tain circulars have already been issued 
to the county officers on the subject, 
but the detailed arrangements for vouch- 
ing the allowances are not yet completely 
settled, and until they are it is pre- 
mature to lay them before the House. 
The arangements will be settled in time 
to take effect at the beginning of the 
next financial year. But it is obviously 
impossible to show the results for the 
last financial year, in which they were 
not in force. When the system has been 
applied the Treasury will be in a posi- 
tion to judge as to the necessity for the 
continuance of the allowances at their 
present amount. 


FREE DELIVERY OF TELEGRAMS. 
Mr. ENGLEDEW: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster-General whether 
the Postmaster-General has considered 
the question of making the first three 
miles for the delivery of telegrams free 
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to all; and if so, what decision has he 
come to? 


Mr. HANBURY : The question of mak- 
ing no charge for the first three miles 
has, of course, been considered, but no 
further concession can be made. 


CASE OF MRS. BRENNAN, OF 
BREAFFY (IRELAND). 

Dr. ROBERT AMBROSE (Mayo, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been directed to the case of 
Mrs. Brennan, Breaffy, county Mayo, who — 
was committed to Castlebar Gaol for 
contempt of court by the Vice-Chancellor 
in November last ; whether he is aware 
that she held jointly with her brother, 
and was prepared to pay the amount 
due; that the landlord suggested she 
should submit to eviction on the under- 
standing that another holding would be 
provided for her ; and that the contempt 
of court was due to the non-fulfilment 
of the landlord’s promise; whether the 
proceedings might have been taken 
before the local petty sessions, where Mrs. 
Brennan could have brought forward the 
facts of the case; and whether, seeing 
that her children are in the union, and 
that her husband, who has been working 
in England, returned with the intention 
of bringing her over, if released, with 
her family, he will recommend her re- 
lease at an early date? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Mrs. 
Brennan was committed to Castlebar 
Prison in October last for contempt 
under an Order of the Court of Chan- 
cery. The responsibility for the proceed- 
ings in such cases rests altogether with 
the Court, and the Executive have no 
power to interfere in any way. I under- 
stand that this woman’s children are 
living with her husband and not in the 
workhouse as stated. 


Dr. AMBROSE: Is it not the fact that 
the husband, who had been harvesting in 
England, went to Ireland with the inten- 
tion of bringing his wife and children 
over here? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have no 
information as to that. 
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SCIENCE AND ART CLASSES. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.): I 
beg to ask the Vice-President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether complaints have been received 
by the Science and Art Department from 
Schools of Art or from Science and Art 
Classes connected with the Department 
to the effect that their efficiency is 
crippled and their existence imperilled 
by the competition of free classes pro- 
viding advanced instruction in Science 
and Art, and established and maintained 
by the School Board for London, in con- 
travention of Clause VI. of the Depart- 
ments Directory; and whether he is 
aware of the statutory authority enabling 
school boards to charge upon the school 
fund any portion of the cost of instruc- 
tion given to pupils who are not earning 
Parliamentary grants in accordance with 
the Minutes of the Education Depart- 
ment, but are registered in day or 
evening schools under the Department 
of Science and Art? 


Tus VICE-PRESIDENT or tuz COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCATION 
(Sir J. Gorst, Cambridge University) : 
Yes, such representations have been 
received. The Committee of Council on 
Education have always been of opinion 
that the school fund cannot legally be 
applied to supply instruction which is 
not under the day school or evening 
school Code of the Education Depart- 
ment. This opinion of the Committee 
of Council was communicated to the 
London School Board in a letter from the 
Department of Science and Art of 20th 
January, 1888. 


Sm SAMUEL MONTAGU (Tower 
Hamlets, Whitechapel): I beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
is aware that the quantity of bills of ex- 
change drawn and payable abroad, sent 
here for negotiation, is greatly restricted 
in consequence of our stamp duty being 
twice as large as that imposed in France 
and Belgium ; whether he is aware that 
in Germany no such stamp duty is im- 
posed, and that in the United States the 
war tax on those bills is less than our 
stamp duty, and whether he proposes to 
reduce the tax on trade; whether it is 
by his instructions that this negotiation 
stamp is extended to such bills when 
deposited as security for loans and are 
not negotiated, but are returned to the 
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foreign owners; and if he will inquire 
whether the effect of such a duty, if im. 
posed, will further divert trade from thig 
country ? 


THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX. 
CHEQUER: It is true that the revenue 
from foreign bill stamps has for some 
years been diminishing, but this is be. 
lieved to be due to the adoption of the 
system of remitting money by means of 
telegraphic advices and to other causes, 
rather than to the rate of duty charged. 
I have no very recent information as to 
the stamp duties charged in this matter 
in foreign countries, but I am informed 
that in 1894 the duties in Belgium, 
France and Germany were the same as 
here. I have given no_ instruction 
on the matter referred to in the third 
paragraph. The Board of Inland Re- 
venue are advised that the handing over 
of a foreign bill of exchange as security 
for a loan from a person resident in the 
United Kingdom constitutes a negotia- 
tion within the meaning of section 35 
(1) of the Stamp Act, 1891, and that 
consequently stamp duty is chargeable 
in respect of such bills. There has been 
no alteration of the law on this point. 


Sm S. MONTAGU: Will the right 
honourable Gentleman make further 
inquiry in reference to the statement as 
to duties in France and Belgium, and also 
will he obtain the advice of the law 
officers of the Crown in reference to the 
extension mentioned in the third para- 
graph of his Question? 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : It is not my business to in- 
terfere with the administration of the 
Inland Revenue Department ; if they are 
wrong their action may be tested in 
Court. As to the other question of the 
honourable Member, I do not see why 
the stamp duty should not be higher here 
than in France and Belgium. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): Do I 
understand the right honourable Gen- 
tleman to say that the Department has 
been advised that the definition of ne- 
gotiation under the Stamp Act was not 
the same as under the Bill of Exchange 
Act? 


Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER: I have stated what the 
Department has been advised. 
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CLONES LEVEL CROSSING. 

Mr. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
North) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade has his attention been 
drawn to a resolution passed unanimously 
by the Clones Urban Council, county 
Monaghan, calling for the erection of a 
high level bridge over the Great 
Northern Railway at that town, and 
asking that, pending the erection of such 
bridge, all necessary shunting of wagons 
should be performed either above or 
below the existing level crossing; and 
whether he proposes to take any steps in 
the matter ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: The Board of Trade have no 
power to order a bridge on the ground 
of inconvenience at the crossing. 


FOREIGN MEAT FOR BRITISH TROOPS. 

Mr. ARCHDALE (Fermanagh, N.): I 
beg to ask the Financial Secretary to the 
War Office at how many military stations 
in Ireland are foreign beef and mutton 
supplied to the troops, also the amounts 
respectively of home-fed and foreign 
meat; and the number of times the 
present contractor at Dundalk and Ennis- 
killen has had his meat rejected for being 
foreign meat and not home-fed or re- 
frigerated ? 


Mr. J. POWELL WILLIAMS: At 31 
stations, including the Curragh, only 
home-fed beef and mutton are supplied 
to the troops; at the remaining 30 
stations, the contracts admit of supplies 
of colonial or foreign beef and mutton 
within fixed limits. It is impossible to 
state the actual amounts of home-fed 
and Colonial or foreign meat supplied. 
The contractor at Dundalk and Ennis- 
killen has had his meat rejected on three 
occasions because it was frozen. 


SALISBURY PLAIN MANCEUVRES. 

Mason RASCH (Essex, E.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether he will agree to a return 
as to the terms of the contracts with 
Lipton and Whiteley respectively in con- 
nection with the recent manceuvres ; and 
if he will state whether any fines or 
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penalties were enforced; and, if so, on 
what account? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: There is no objec- 
tion to giving the return asked for by 
the honourable and gallant Member. To 
prevent any misconception, I may point 
out that, whereas Messrs. Whiteley com- 
peted against other firms for the trans- 
port contract, the War Office entered into 
an agreement with Messrs. Lipton with- 
out competition. In the first case, there- 
fore, no prices can be quoted, since prices 
in competitive contracts are confidential ; 
in the second, the return would give the 
schedule of prices which was distributed 
to the troops. No fines or penalties. 
were enforced. 


DISEASE AMONG BRITISH TROOPS IN 
INDIA. 

Masor RASCH: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether he 
is aware that, out of an actual strength 
of 16,600 British troops proceeding on 
service in the recent campaign on the 
North-West Frontier, 1,500, or nearly 10 
per cent., were incapacitated for service 
in the field by venereal disease; and 
whether the Government of India pro- 
pose to take any further steps to remedy 
this condition of affairs? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA (Lord Grorczr Hamitton, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): The force, from which the 
16,600 British troops were drawn for 
service in the recent campaign, con- 
sisted of 21,439 men. Of these 989 were 
rejected as unfit for service on account 
of venereal disease; while a further 
number of 492 were incapacitated 
during the campaign for the same reason. 
The total number of men known to have 
been thus disqualified for active service 
is therefore 1,481, or nearly 7 per 
cent., on a total strength of 21,439. The 
Government of India are fully aware of 
the importance of this matter, and have 
taken and are taking steps with the 
object of diminishing the prevalence of 
venereal disease among the British troops 
in that country. 


Masor RASCH: I suppose the noble 
Lord is aware that 16,000 and not 21,000 
men were ordered from Simla to the 
front? 

[No Reply.] 

282 
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SKIBBEREEN QUARTER SESSIONS. 
Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): I 

beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 

is aware that the County Court litigants 

of Castletown Berehaven, county Cork, 

have to travel to Skibbereen twice a 

year to quarter sessions, a distance of 50 

miles; and whether, seeing that the 

population of the Castletown Berehaven 
district was at the last census over 

12,000, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 

would convenience the inhabitants of the 

Castletown Berehaven district by having 

at least one sitting per year of the 

County Court Judge of the West Riding 

of Cork at Castletown Brehaven? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have no 
season to believe that the fact is not as 
stated in the first paragraph. No repre- 
sentations appear to have been received 
from those locally interested in favour 
of the course suggested in the second 
paragraph; any such communication, 
however, if addressed to the Lord 
Lieutenant and Privy Council, will have 
due consideration. 


SECTION 40, LAND (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1896. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
* Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland if he can state the total number 
of estates, the number of tenants on those 
estates, and the net rental paid by these 
tenants which were in the Land Judges 
Court to which the 40th section of the 
Land Act of 1896 applied when the Act 
was passed ; also the number of estates, 
the number of tenants on the estates, and 
the net rental paid by the tenants which 
had been disposed of by the Land Judge 
in accordance with the 40th section ; 
‘ and whether, considering the tardy rate 
of progress in applying the 40th section, 
the Government will endeavour to have 
these encumbered estates more rapidly 
dealt with? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No 
statistics are at present available which 
would enable the Department of the 
Land Judge to give the information 
desired in the first paragraph, and in the 
existing pressure of public business in 
the Department I see no sufficient 
reason for requiring this statistical in- 
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formation to be prepared. With regard 
to the second paragraph, it appears to 
me that the progress made in dealing with 
estates under section 40 of the Act of 
1896 has been satisfactory. I would 
refer the honourable Member to my reply 
to the Question put by the honourable 
Member for Cork on Friday last, contain- 
ing some particulars as to the extent of 
the operations already carried out under 


Thomas Brady. 


section 40. In addition to this, many 
agreements to purchase have been 


voluntarily arrived at between the parties 
interested in cases where the tenants 
would have been entitled to the benefits 
of section 40—agreements which, but for 
the existence of that section, might not 
have been arrived at at all. 


WORKMEN’S TRAINS ON THE GREAT 
EASTERN RAILWAY. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether his attention has been called to 
the breaches of the peace which have 
been caused at Edmonton and Liverpool 
Street Stations of the Great Eastern 
Railway Company; whether the con- 
struction of a separate platform for work- 
men, and the issue of different coloured 
tickets available only for a single train 
each day, are in accordance with the 
Companies Acts and the general law; 
and whether he can induce the company 
to bring the disturbances to an end until 
a decision is given in the cases which are 
now pending against them for an im- 
proved service of trains? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue -BOARD or 
TRADE: I have seen in the press reports 
of the proceedings referred to. I am not 
aware that there is any illegality in the 
special arrangements made by the com- 
pany for the control of its different classes 
of traffic. I cannot “ induce the company 
to bring the disturbances to an end.” 
They would probably say that, as they are 
not caused by the company, they are un- 
able to bring them to an end. 


CASE OF THOMAS BRADY. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has been 
drawn to the case of Thomas Brady, of 
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Ballinaglera, county Leitrim, who was 
convicted at the last Carrick Assizes for 
firing a revolver at a boy named M‘Hugh, 
and bound to the peace for two years and 
to come up for judgment when called on, 
and since then was convicted at Dowra at 
the suit of the Excise for carrying a gun 
without a licence ; had he then a licence 
under the Arms Act, and where was it 
granted; and, seeing that this man is 
frequently in possession of firearms while 
in a condition that makes him a danger 
to the public peace, will he explain why 
he has never been prosecuted by the 
police? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have not 
yet completed my inquiries in this case, 
and will ask the honourable and learned 
Member to postpone it for a few days. 


ROXBORO’ ROAD SCHOOL, LIMERICK. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland what is the present legal position 
of the Roxboro’ Road School, Limerick ; 
is the house let to a tenant; ff so, under 
what statute; how is the rent disposed 
of, and by what authority; and, as the 
Irish Executive intervened to prevent a 
scheme becoming law, do they intend to 
take any measures to save the property 
for the public? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
premises of the Roxboro’ Road School, 
Limerick, are let to the Rev. J. F. Gregg 
as tenant from year to year at a yearly 
rent of £20 under accepted proposal, 
dated 18th December 1879. There is 
no reference to any statutory power in the 
agreement of tenancy. Under the 
agreement in question the tenant is bound 
to keep the premises in good repair, and 
to yield up the same in as good condition 
and repair as he received them, reason- 
able wear and tear excepted. The rent 
is regularly received from the tenant, and 
is accumulating in the hands of the Com- 
missioners of Education. In answer to 
the last paragraph, I have nothing to add 
to my reply to the similar Question put 
to me on the 14th July last by the 
honourable and learned Member. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: As it was due to 
the action of the Government that this 
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scheme was quashed, will they endeavour 
to deal with the matter by legislation? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No doubt 
the matter is one for legislation, and is 
very important, but I cannot undertake 
to bring in a Measure. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Then let us have 
our own Parliament. 


BARROW FLOODS. 

Mr. HAMMOND (Carlow): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware that, 
at not infrequent intervals, the River 
Barrow overflowsits banks, to the grievous 
loss of riparian owners and occupiers, 
and to the serious detriment of the public 
health of many towns and villages, and 
that as on a former occasion the Govern- 
ment proposed a large expenditure for 
draining the valley of the Barrow, and 
for sinking the channel of the river, if he 
will’ use his influence to cause a new 
inquiry to be made with a view to the 
adoption of effective measures for the 
prevention of disastrous floods over a 
large area of fertile country in Ireland? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am afraid 
I have nothing to add to my replies to 
previous Questions on the subject of the 
Barrow drainage, or to the communica- 
tions addressed by me to local bodies on 
the same subject. 


LURGAN POST OFFICE. 

Cotonen SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): I beg to ask tne Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster- 
General, whether he can give any infor- 
mation as to the cause of the delay in 
proceeding with the erection of a new 
post office in Lurgan? 


Mr. HANBURY: Such high prices 
have been asked for suitable sites that 
it has not been practicable hitherto to 
put forward any scheme which would not 
involve a much larger expenditure than 
the amount of the post office business in 
the town would warrant. Recently the 
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price of one of the sites has been reduced, 
and the Board of Public Works is con- 
sidering whether a building can be put 
up within the limit of cost which could 
be justified. 


SANDWICHMEN IN LONDON STREETS. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
$.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department under 
what statutory authority the police order 
prohibiting sandwichmen from __per- 
ambulating the Strand, Piccadilly, and 
Bond Street was made; whether it has 
been brought to his knowledge that the 
effect of the order has been to throw out 
of employment a large number of poor 
men who have no other means of obtain- 
ing a livelihood, and whether, in these 
circumstances, he will consider the ques- 
tion of making some alteration in the 
order ? 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: ° The 
statutory authority is 5 and 6 Wiiliam 
TV., cap. 50. I have no reason to 
suppose that the effect of police action 
has been to throw out of employment a 
large number of poor men who have no 
other means of obtaining a livelihood, and 
I do not therefore think it is necessary 
for me to take any.steps in the matter. 


STREET PREACHING 
QUEENSTOWN. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, East): ¢ 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland can he state 
approximately the public cost entailed 
by each visit of the street preachers to 
Queenstown ; and whether any portion 


of the expenditure falls upon the local 
rates? 


AT 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There have 
been occasional visits of the street 
preachers to Queenstown since June of 
last year, and the total cost entailed by 
the employment of additional police in 
preserving the public peace, consequent 
upon the visits, amounts to £34. No 
portion of this expenditure falls upon the 
local rates. 
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Captain DONELAN: Is the right 
honourable Gentleman aware that taxes 
are paid by both Protestants and 
Catholics in Ireland, and 





Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. 


CONFERENCE ON ANARCHISM AT 
ROME. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, South): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs when the papers relating 
to the recent conference at Rome, on the 
subject of anarchism, will be presented to 
the House? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The _ conference 
resolved that their proceedings should be 
considered secret. It will therefore not 
be possible to lay papers on the subject. 
The British delegates did not vote on the 
final resolutions. This country is there- 
fore not bound by the conclusions arrived 
at. 


Mr. BRYCE: Do I understand that if 
any legisl&tion is to be proposed on this 
matter papers relating to the conference 
will not be laid? 


Mr. BRODRICK: I must refer the 
right honourable Gentleman to the First 
Lord of the Treasury. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Mr. BRYCE: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment propose to introduce, in the course 
of the present Session, any Bill for the 
improvement of secondary education in 
Scotland ? 


THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. G. 
Murray, Bute): Much important action 
is being taken at present with regard to 
secondary education in Scotland, and, 
while they are not prepared to say that 
some legislation may not be necessary, 
the Government do not think that it is 
expedient to introduce a Bill during the 





present Session. 
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FAIR RENTS IN THE FERMOY 
UNION. 

Mr. WILLIAM ABRAHAM (Cork Co., 
N.i.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he can state the number of fair 
rent applications from Fermoy Union, 
filed in Court before November 1896, 
which remained unheard until November 
1897, and if all cases filed since are still 
pending ; is he aware that this delay has 
the effect of forcing tenants to accept 
settlements out of court; and if he wiil 
ascertain from the Land Commission 
when the applications from Fermoy 
Union are likely to be dealt with? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Of the 
applications received from the Fermoy 
Union before November, 1896, 16 
remained unheard in November, 1897. 
All cases from the union where the 
applications were lodged prior to Ist 
January, 1897, have been listed for 
hearing. I am informed it is probable 
that the list containing cases from this 
union will be issued in the course of next 
month. I have no information as‘to the 
second paragraph of the question. 


RAILWAY SERVANTS’ DEATH ROLL. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether, in the case of the loss of 
life by two platelayers on the South 
Eastern Railway, near Spa Road, on 
Wednesday, 8th instant, any scout or 
look-out man was posted to warn the 
workmen of the approach of any train 
whilst they were absorbed in their work ; 
and whether he has the power to make 
regulations as to the posting of scouts on 
railways to prevent the occurrence of 
such accidents ; and, if not, will he apply 
to Parliament for powers to take this and 
other steps to diminish the heavy death 
roll of railway servants ? 


Tae PRESIDENT or tas BOARD or 
TRADE: No, Sir; the Board of Trade 
have no power to make such regulations, 
but such an arrangement as_ that 
suggested might very well be- made the 
subject of regulation by railway com- 
panies themselves without legislative 
enactment. I have received a letter 
from the general manager of the South 
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Eastern deploring the accident, and in- 
timating that instructions have been 
given to the engineer that during the 
busy hours of the day the men shall cease 
working on the particular section of the 
line where the disaster occurred. He 
adds : 


“With reference to a look-out man, the 
men have had the option of having a man 
appointed for this duty, but have always, 
ont do still, decline to have anyone 
responsible for their safety; they prefer to 
look out for themselves.” 


RUTHIN LETTER DELIVERIES. | 

Mr. HOWELL (Denbigh Boroughs): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master-General, whether his attention 
has been called to the serious in- 
convenience which is caused to the 
inhabitants of the borough of Ruthin by 
the recent alteration made in the time 
of the arrival of the letters for the second 
delivery from 1.45 p.m. to 2.31 p.m. ; 
whether he is aware that letters dis- 
patched to Ruthin from Chester (22 miles 
distant) are only delivered by first morn- 
ing post at 7 a.m. and at 4.30 p.m. ; and, 
whether he can see his way to an im- 
provement of the postal service at 
Ruthin. 


Mr. HANBURY: The recent altera- 
tion in the time of arrival at Ruthin of 
letters for the second delivery was the 
result of changes in the train service in 
North Wales, which were rendered 
necessary by the later arrival at Chester 
of the Irish day mail train. The local 
trains from Chester to Denbigh and 
Ruthin are not under the control of the 
Post Office, but it is understood that the 
present arrangement by which the mid- 
day mail reaches Ruthin at 2.31 p.m. is 
the only arrangement compatible with 
the present working of the Irish day mail 
train. In regard to local letters from 
Chester to Ruthin, it has transpired that 
owing to some misapprehension they 
have not been dispatched from Chester 
by the train bringing the through mails, 
and they consequently did not arrive in 
time for the 2.50 p.m. delivery. Proper 
instructions in the matter have now been 
given. 
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METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport): I beg 
to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board what provision is 
made by the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board for the five classes of children 
consigned to their care; which Metro- 
politan Board of Guardians have availed 
themselves of such provision; and how 
many children in each class have been 
thus dealt with by each Board so avail- 
ing itself? 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: The Metro- 
politan Asylums Board have, I am in- 
formed, endeavoured to provide for 
children of the classes referred to, viz. : 
There has been great difficulty in ob- 
taining premises for remand children 
owing to the fact that a special locality 
has to be selected, and more than one 
negotiation have recently fallen through, 
but active steps are being taken to find 
suitable premises. For Ophthalmic 
children, two sites have been purchased, 
one on the north, and the other on 
the south of the Thames, upon each 
of which it is intended to erect build- 
ings to accommodate 350 children. 
With regard to children suffering from 
ringworm, the managers are now in 
negotiation for the acquisition of part 
of the property of the Sutton Schools, 
one of which they propose to use for 
this purpose. For children who, by rea- 
son of defect of intellect, cannot pro- 
perly be trained in association with chil- 
dren in ordinary schools, the managers 
have provided a home for 20 girls; 
and 20 girls have been sent to the 
home by the Guardians of 10 of the 
London Unions. For convalescents, two 
sea-side homes have been provided for, 
one at Herne Bay for 134 children, and 
the other at Margate for 41 children. 
Two hundred and eighty-nine children 
have been admitted to these homes. 
The accommodation at Margate will be 
supplemented by two cottages, each to 
hold 25 children. Another site has 
been purchased on the South Coast on 
which to erect three houses to accom- 
modate 25 children each. These ar- 
rangements, it is estimated, will pro- 
vide for all the children requiring sea- 
side air. All the Metropolitan Boards 
of Guardians, with four exceptions, have 
availed themselves of some of the accom- 
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With regard to the last paragraph, I 
shall be very glad to give all the in- 
formation I have, but it would take a 
very long time to give as an answer. 


INDIAN MAILS. 


Smr SEYMOUR KING (Hull, Central): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master-General, whether the Postmaster- 
General is aware that serious incon- 
venience is caused to firms, private in- 
dividuals, and journals connected with 
India when the Indian mail arrives on 
Saturday, owing to the delay at the 
Post Office in sorting and delivering the 
newspapers on Saturday afternoon; 
and whether arrangements cannot be 
made to increase the staff assigned to 
the duty, or in some other way to 
insure more prompt delivery. 


Mr. HANBURY: There is no delay 
at the Post Office in sorting and de- 
livering newspapers brought by the 
Indian mail when that mail arrives on 
Saturday afternoon. A sufficient special 
force is always employed on such Satur- 
days. It is the practice not to send 
out on Saturday afternoon newspapers 
and other large packets for delivery to 
those firms whose offices are known to 
close before the time at which delivery 
could be effected, and if under any 
misapprehension newspapers have been 
kept over which might have been de- 
livered, the Postmaster-General will be 
happy to give instructions for their de- 
livery in future on receiving particu- 
lars. I may add that this is what has 
happened at the office in which my 
honourable Friend is interested. 


IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
ELECTIONS. 

Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, S.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether under 
Rule 17 of the County and Rural Dis- 
tricts Councils (Ireland) First Elections 
Order, 1899, providing that where there 
are more than four candidates one- 
fourth must agree to the appointment 
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happened in the urban elections, for a 
candidate to have four or more bogus 
candidates nominated in order to de- 
prive a genuine opponent of the right 
to have a polling agent in the polling 
booth; and whether he would recom- 
mend that a discretionary power be 
given to the returning officer to take 
steps where necessary to prevent such 
tactics? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The pro- 
visions of Rule 17 will be modified in 
order to meet the objection to which 
attention is called in the question. 


SUNDAY POSTAL DELIVERIES AT 
OSSETT. 

Mr. ALFRED HUTTON (York, W. R., 
Morley): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster-General whether the Post- 
master-General is aware that a request 
has been made by the Ossett Town 
Council and the Ossett Chamber of 
Commerce for the re-establishment of a 
Sunday dispatch of letters from Ossett, 
and that, in reply to such request, a 
letter was written on the 25th October, 
1898, signed “J. A. Marshall, for Secre- 
tary,” in which it is stated, That the 
Postmaster-General is unable to give 
the matter favourable consideration, un- 
less it be shown by means of a memorial 
that persons in receipt of not less than 
two-thirds of the correspondence for 
Ossett are in favour of the Sunday dis- 
patch; whether this letter refers to 
paragraph 8 of the General Postal 
Regulations, published in the Post Office 
Guide (page 37); whether the Postmas- 
ter-General is aware that Ossett is not 
a rural district, but a municipal borough 
with a population of more than 12,000, 
and a separate commission of the peace ; 
whether there is any precedent in such 
a case for requiring the requests of 
representative bodies to be _ supple- 
mented by a memorial from the pub- 
lic; whether a memorial has since been 
received asking for the dispatch, and 
signed by upwards of 240 persons, re- 
presenting the borough magistrates, 
Corporation, ministers of religion, legal 
and medical professions, and the lead- 
ing residents and business firms in the 
borough ; what means, if any, have 
been taken to inquire into the state- 
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ment of the memorialists that they are 
the recipients of more than two-thirds 
of the correspondence in Ossett; and 
whether any regulation of the Depart- 
ment prevents the Postmaster-General 
giving effect to the strong wish of the 
memorialists that a Sunday dispatch 
should be made from one of the three 
town sub-offices in Ossett, and which 
office is situate within 300 yards cf a 
railway station! 


Mr. HANBURY: The answer to the 
first five paragraphs is Yes. A counter- 
memorial *has been received, showing a 
fairly equal division of opinion The 
memorialists referred to in the Ques- 
tion do not receive two-thirds or even 
one-third of the correspondence in 
Ossett, as proved by a count uf the 
letters. The present regulations are 
based upon the recommendations of 
Lord Dalhousie’s Committee, which fol- 
lowed upon a House of Commons Resolu- 
tion of April 18th 1871, against extend- 
ing Sunday labour in the Post Office. 
The Committee’s Report was presented 
to Parliament in 1872. 


Canteens. 


PEABODY TRUSTEES 
VACCINATION. 
Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the fact that 
large numbers of the tenants in the 
buildings of the Peabody Trust in Lon- 
don have received notice to quit unless 
their children are vaccinated; and 
whether he will use his influence with 
the trustees to secure from them the 
same respect for the conscientious con- 
victions of their tenants as was generaily 
extended by the proposals in the Govern- 
ment Bill of last year? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THF HOME DEPARTMENT: I was not 
aware of the incidents to which the 
honourable Member alludes, but I think 
that it is a case in which it would be 
clearly improper for me to interfere. 


AND 


MILITARY CANTEENS. 

Mr. PIRIE: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether it 
is the case that a new regulation has 
been issued regarding the sale of 
spirituous liquors in canteens, and that 
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whereas it was formerly the case that 
such sale was strictly prohibited, no 
such restriction by the Queen’s Regu- 
lations 1898 is now enforced; whether 
it is the case that by the same regula- 
tions as regards sergeants’ messes the 
amounts due for issue of liquors can 
now at the discretion of the command- 
ing officer be paid weekly instead of, 
as was formerly the case, having to be 
paid for on the spot, no credit being 
allowed ; and whether a return to the 
former system could be made? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The sale of spiri- 
tuous liquors in canteens at home sta- 
tions is strictly prohibited by paragraph 
2 of the rules for the management 
of the Refreshment Branches of Garri- 
son and Regimental Institutes 1898. 
These regulations have the same validity 
as the Queen’s Regulations, as will be 
seen by a reference to paragraph 998 
of the latter. In sergeants’ messes pay- 
ments for liquor can now, according to 
Regulations, be made weekly or on the 
spot, at the discretion of the command- 
ing officer. Previously this discretion 
was exercised, although no rules were 
laid down on the matter. The honour- 
able Member will, no doubt, recollect 
that weekly payments were obligatory 
at Aldershot. 


CAB TRAFFIC IN THE STRAND. 


Carprain JESSEL (St. Pancras, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
the police have received instructions to 
prevent empty cabs from driving along 
the Strand at a trot as well as at a 
walk; and, if so, whether he is aware 
that the deputation, lately received by 
him, went away under the impression 
that the regulation as to trotting in the 
Strand would be rescinded! 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT: The in- 
structions to the police are that they 
should enforce the law against loiter- 
ing or plying for hire in certain streets 
where the congestion of traffic makes a 
strict observance of the law necessary 
in the public interest. 
makes his horse trot is not ipso facto 
exempt from the obligations of the law. 
Nothing that was said to the deputation 
is inconsistent with this view. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will "buses as 
well as cabs be prevented from plying 
for hire on the streets? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: The pre- 
sent law does not apply to "bus traffic, 
as to which I am seeking some further 
powers in the Bill I am about to intro- 
duce. 


NANA. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.): I bég to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
he will inform the House as to the 
grounds on which the ptitions of the 
Chief Nana of Benin River, who has 
since 1894 been imprisoned at Accra, 
on the Gold Coast, for a reconsideration 
of his case, have been refused; and 
whether, in the event of its being con- 
sidered inexpedient that he should re- 
turn to his own country, arrangements 
can be made for his liberation under 
conditions enabling him to reside else- 
where in the Niger Coast Protectorate! 


Mr. BRODRICK: Nana’s case has 
been carefully considered and it has 
been decided that it would be unsafe 
to allow him to reside in the Niger 
Coast Protectorate. Although under 
police supervision, he is not imprisoned 
at Accra. 


THE BUFFS. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War whether the 3rd Regi- 
ment (the Buffs) have been allowed by 
the War Office to resume their distinc- 
tive facings and their ancient badge, of 
which they were deprived some years 
ago; why this indulgence has_ |een 
granted to the Bufis; what is likely to 
be the cost to the nation involved by the 
restoration of the facings and the badve; 
and whether the War Office will accord 
a similar indulgence to other regiments 
which have been deprived of their title, 
facings, and distinctions, in cases where 
the regiments themselves desire the 
change? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: This regiment has 
always worn buff facings; between 1881 
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and 1894 white facings were supplied, 
but the regiment was permitted to 
colour them buff. Since 1894 buff fac- 
ings have been supplied. The badge of 
the Dragon has always been worn on the 
cap, and, since 1894, has been placed on 
the collar in lieu of the Kentish Horse. 
These changes involved but little ex- 
pense. I propose to deal with the fourth 
Question put by the honourable Member 
on the introduction of the Army Esti- 
mates. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: May I ask 
whether every regiment will be allowed 
to alter their facings as the Buffs have 
done? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The honourable 
Member will see that this is a very large 
question, involving policy as well as 
finance. I shall be glad if he will allow 
me to reserve my reply until] the Esti- 
mates. 


UNDERGROUND RAILWAYS. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras): I 
Leg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the discomfort travellers on 
those metropolitan underground railways 
worked by steam power have to suffer 
owing to the prevalence of noxious gases 
and sulphurous coal smoke; and if the 
companies can be compelled, by legisla- 
tion or otherwise, to mitigate this 
nuisance to the travelling public? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: Yes, Sir, in 1897 I appointed a 
Committee to inquire into the system of 
ventilation of the tunnels of the Metro- 
politan Railway, and the report of the 
Committee and minutes of evidence were 


presented to this House in the 
same year (C 8684). As recently 
as December last, the managing 


director of the Metropolitan Railway 
informed the Board of Trade that the 
directors of that company, conjointly 
with the District Company, had secured 
the services of Sir J. Wolfe Barry and 
Mr. W. H. Preece, and instructed them 
to provide the necessary electric plant 
and appliances for the equipment of a 
section of the line for experimental 
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may result in the adoption of some 
system of electric traction. 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): Is 
the Sir John Wolfe Barry referred to the 
same as the Mr. Wolfe Barry who pro- 
posed the blow-holes? 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: I suppose there is only one 
Wolfe Barry, but I do not think that the 
fact of his having made a report in the 
case mentioned by the honourable Mem- 
ber disqualifies him from giving advice 
in this case. 


DISCHARGES FROM THE NAVY. 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty the 
number of able seamen under 40 years 
of age and in good health who retired 
from the Navy during the year 1898, 
other than those discharged for miscon- 
duct ; if he is able to give the average 
number of years those men had served 
in the Navy, and also the number of 
those men who retired from the Navy in 
1898 and joined the Royal Naval Re- 
serve; andif it is practicable to give 
sufficient inducements to induce a larger 
proportion of the trained men retiring 
from the Navy to join the Reserve, and 
to be ready to rejoin the fleet in the 
event of an emergency? 


Tue SECRETARY to tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr.W.E.Macarrney, Antrim,S.) 
With regard to the honourable Member’s 
first Question, the statistics required are 
not yet fully available for the year 1898, 
but for the financial year 1897-98 the 
figures are:—The number of A.B.’s 
under 40 years of age and in good health 
who left the Navy in 1897-98, other 
than those discharged for misconduct, 
was 178. This number is exclusive of 
those pensioned for long service. The 
number of years served by A.B.’s dis- 
charged on expiration of first engage- 
ment, or by purchase, was approximately 
10 and five respectively. The number 
of men who joined the Royal Naval Re- 
serve from the Royal Navy in 1898 was 
35. I must remind the honourable 
Gentleman that all men retired from the 
Royal Navy on pension are, if physically 
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Royal Naval Reserve to serve in the 
event of any emergency, and probably 
many others, who are neither pensioners 
nor Royal Naval Reserve men, would 
also volunteer their services if required. 


ARMY MEDICAL AND TRANSPORT 
SERVICES. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War 
whether, in view of the alleged break- 
down on many occasions of the Army 
Medica] Service, and of the improvised 
civilian transport service (to augment the 
efficient and small Army Service Corps), 
during the manceuvres on Salisbury 
Plain last autumn, steps will be taken to 
place those services on a more compre- 
hensive and efficient basis, and adequate 
for peace manceuvres on a large scale or 
for active service? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: There was un- 
doubtedly a strain during the manceu- 
vres, but the report of the Commander-in- 
Chief shows that nothing deserving the 
name of a breakdown occurred in the 
medical or transport services. Certain 
proposals in respect both of the Army 
Medical Service and the Army Service 
Corps will be explained when the Army 
Estimates are brought in. 


BRENTFORD SWIMMING BATHS. 


Mr. BIGWOOD (Middlesex, Brent- 
ford): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Governmet Board whether he is 
aware that the Brentford District Coun- 
cil, having expended a large sum of 
money in building swimming baths, are 
unable to let these buildings for private 
use; and whether he could by order 
grant the necessary relief, or whether it 
is absolutely imperative to obtain special 
legislation to effect the desired purpose? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: It appears 
from correspondence which has taken 
place between the Local Government 
Board and the Brentford District Coun- 
cil that the latter are desirous of letting 
their swimming bath during the winter 
for occasional concerts and balls, and I 
presume that it is to this that my 
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honourable Friend refers. Section 5 of 
the Baths and Washhouses Act, 1878, 
however, expressly prohibits the use for 
music or dancing of a swimming bath 
when closed, and the Local Government 
Board have no power to remove this re- 
striction. Legislation would be neces- 
sary for this purpose. 


DEATH DUTIES. 

Mr. COGHILL (Stoke-upon-Trent): | 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he will by legislation 
this Session fix a period of twelve 
months after any person’s decease within 
which period all claims by the Somerset 
House officials against his estate must be 
be made, and to put an end to all further 
exactions by that department against his 
estate after that limit of time has been 
passed / 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tne €EX- 
CHBQUER: It would not be possible to 
impose any such limit upon the claims 
of the Crown to Death Duties as the 
honourable Member suggests. Many 
claims do not arise until long after 
twelve months from the testator’s de 
cease; for instance, not until the death 
of his widow, or other future event. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1896. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether it could 
be arranged, in preparing for the Land 
Judge the next return of estates to which 
section 40 of the Land Law (Ireland) 
Act, 1896, applies, that the county in 
which each estate is situate could be 
stated in the return? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The re 
turn in the form in which it has hereto 
fore been prepared is in strict accord 
ance with the requirements of the Statu- 
tory Rules dated 23rd January, 1897, in 
relation to proceedings under the 40th 
section of the Act of 1896. I am in 
formed by the Land Judge that the re 
turn could no doubt be supplemented, as 
suggested, but he regrets he cannot un- 
dertake to alter the form of return 
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already published. Mr. Justice Ross 
points out that the staff of his court is 
but barely sufficient to meet the demands 
which the transaction of the ordinary 
public business imposes on it. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the Irish 
Land Commission, in connection with 
their intention to arrange to have two 
lay assistant commissioners on each sub- 
commission, and with a view to expedit- 
ing the work of fixing fair rents gener- 
ally, propose to appoint additional lay 
assistant commissioners ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The ques- 
tion of the appointment of additional lay 
assistant commissioners is at present the 
subject of correspondence between the 
Irish Government and the Treasury. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Can the 
tight honourable Gentleman say when a 
decision will be come to? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am not in 
a position to make any statement on the 
subject. 


LAND JUDGE’S STAFF IN IRELAND. 

Mr. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether, 
in connection with the complaints as to 
the necessity for an increased staff in 
the office of the Land Judge in Ireland, 
the Treasury will see its way to recom- 
mend the drafting from the staffs of 
other Courts in Ireland of sufficient help 
to enable the work in the Land Court to 
be dealt with more expeditiously? 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg, also, 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether complaint has been made of the 
necessity for an increased staff in the 
office of the Land Judge in Ireland, owing 
to the great stress of business under the 
Land Purchase Acts; whether, for the 
want of a sufficient staff, considerable 
delays take place in the offices, with the 
result that the land purchase transac- 
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tions are sometimes greatly protracted ; 
and whether any increase of staff will 
be made to cope with the extra work? 


Mr. HANBURY: Owing to representa- 
tions by the Land Judge as to the insuf- 
ficiency of his staff to deal with the in- 
crease of work under the Land Law Act, 
1896, an inquiry has been held by the 
Lord Chancellor and the Chief Judges ; 
and they, with the concurrence of the 
Treasury, have made an order for in. 
creasing both the examining staff and 
the clerical staff of the division. I have 
no reason to doubt that the staff, thus 
revised, will be adequate to the require- 
ments of the case. The question of fill- 
ing clerkships in the Land Division by 
transfer from other courts is at present, 
I understand, under the consideration of 
the Lord Chancellor. 


MURRISK PRESENTMENT SESSIONS. 

Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether the compensation 
awarded by the Murrisk Presentment 
Sessions last September to a Mr. Garvey, 
for an alleged malicious burning cf an 
empty house has yet been levied upon 
the district by the Grand Jury ; whether 
the attention of the Executive in Dublin 
has been directed to the evidence of 
Sergeant Murphy, at the Sessions in 
question, in which he swore that, in his 
belief, the act of arson was commuted 
by some one in the owner’s interest, and 
was not therefore a malicious deed; and 
whether, in case the sum of £250, 
awarded to Garvey by the votes of his 
friends in the Sessions, has not yet been 
levied upon the district, an inquiry will 
be instituted to investigate all the 
circumstances surrounding this alleged 
case of malicious injury? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
answer to the first paragraph is in the 
negative, and to the second in the 
affirmative. The award of compensation 
to Mr. Garvey must be confirmed at the 
next assizes to be held in March, and it 
will then be open to any ratepayer to 
traverse the presentment before the 
Judge of Assizes. 
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DUBLIN POOR RATES. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I _ beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
if his attention has been called 
to the letter of the Under Secretary to 
the English Local Government Board as 
to the state of the inmates in the North 
Dublin Workhouse, and the disparity in 
the rates between the North and South 
Dublin Unions; and does he propose to 
take any action in this matter? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
called for a report on this question, but 
not having yet received it, I will ask the 
honourable and learned Gentleman to 
repeat the Question to-morrow. 


GERMANY AND THE GOLD COAST. 


Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, Aber- 
crombie): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
negotiations with Germany are in pro- 
gress with reference to the neutral zone 
behind the Gold Coast; and, if so, 
whether he can say how soon the result 
may be expected; and whether the area 
is at present open to trade? 


Mr. BRODRICK: No _ negotiations 
are at this moment in progress, but 
there is nothing in the Agreement at 
present in force to prevent trade. 


COTTON GOODS TRADE WITH 


MADAGASCAR. 
Mr. HEDDERWICK (Wick Burghs) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade what quantity of British cotton 
goods has been exported from this coun- 
try to Madagascar during the last two 
years? 


Tue PRESIDENT or taz BOARD or 
TRADE: The quantities of cotton piece- 
goods (of British manufacture) exported 
from the United Kingdom to Madagascar 
in 1897 and 1898 were 11,973,600 yards 
and 521,500 yards respectively. The 


values were £108,080 and £4,859. In 
addition, cottons entered at value were 
exported to the value of £3,777 and 
£1,382 respectively in the two years. 
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LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN THE 
NEWCASTLE WEST UNION. 


Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN (Limerick, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what 
is the cause of the delay by the Local 
Government Board in not holding an 
inquiry, as requested by the Newcastle 
West Board of Guardians, into a proposed 
improvement scheme under the Labour- 
ers Acts? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The peti- 
tion of the Newcastle Guardians was 
received in the office of the Local 
Government Board on the 12th January, 
Certain documents which were subse- 
quently called for from the guardians 
were not received until the 1st instant, 
The inquiry has now been fixed for Tues- 
day, the 2Ist of March. 


SULTAN OF OMAN. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
East): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the Sultan of Oman has ceded 
or is about to cede a harbour or coaling 
station to France? 


Mr. BRODRICK: As far as our infor- 
mation goes the Question must he 
answered in the negative. 


SMALL-POX OUTBREAK AT MIDDLES- 
BROUGH. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether an inquiry has been 
made into the recent outbreak of smail- 
pox in Middlesbrough ; and, if so, when 
the report may be expected to be pub- 
lished ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: No inquiry, in 
the ordinary sense of the term, was made 
by the Local Government Board into the 
outbreak of small-pox in Middlesbrough 
of November, 1897—June, 1898. But, 
when the disease began to spread, a 
Medical Inspector was sent there by the 
Board to advise as to the best means of 
controlling the disease and of prevent- 
ing its spread within the borough, and 
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to the neighbouring districts. No for- 
mal report was made to the Board, 
though they were furnished from time 
to time with memoranda as to the pro- 
gress of the disease and the means of 
prevention that were being adopted. 
Under these circumstances, the Board 
do not propose to issue any report on 
the outbreak ; but I may mention that 
the Middlesbrough Medical Officer of 
Health in July last issued a special 
report on vaccination and its relation to 
the recent epidemic of small-pox. 


SOMERSET HOUSE. 


Mr. WILLIAM AMBROSE (Middle- 
sex, Harrow): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether there 
is adequate fireproof strong-room 
accommodation at Somerset House for 
the valuable public books and docu- 
ments therein; what is the nature of 
the books and documents preserved in 
such strong-rooms; up to what period 
are they so preserved, and whether the 
books and documents not kept in such 
strong-rooms are of any or no value; 
whether some of the rooms in Somerset 
House in which valuable registers are 
kept are divided by wooden partitions 
and lath-and-plaster walls, and whether 
naked lights are permitted in the 
galleries and passages of the building ; 
and whether, having regard to the im- 
portance of safely preserving such public 
books and documents, he can give an 
assurance that all possible precautions 
are taken against fire and other 
dangers ? 


Mr. AKERS DOUGLAS: All applica- 
tions made by the departments occupy- 
ing Somerset House for strong-room 
accommodation have been met by my 
Office ; and I cannot find, from inquiries 
which so far I have been able to make 
from the authorities at Somerset House, 
that more is considered necessary. I 
am informed that the strong-rooms con- 
tain the original wills and papers relat- 
ing thereto, going back to the 15th 
century—together with the bound 
volumes of certified copies of Birth, 
Death and Marriage Registers. With 
regard to the third paragraph of my 
honourable and learned Friend’s ques- 
tion, I am informed that no such valu- 
able papers are stored in rooms of the 
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description stated. Naked lights are 
used in some of the galleries and 
passages, but safety lamps or electric 
lights alone in the strong-rooms, and 
electric light is gradually being substi- 
tuted for gas throughout. The building 
is very carefully guarded, and is fully 
equipped with fire appliances, and there 
are caretakers and night patrols, whilst 
a special fireman is employed in the 
Probate Registry during the night. 


Soudan. 


AUTOMATIC RAILWAY COUPLING. 


Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether he 
is aware that automatic couplings are 
used on the American railways, and that 
the Legislature compels the companies 
to adopt them in order to prevent acci- 
dents to shunters; whether he will 
introduce the system into the United 
Kingdom; and whether he can state 
the number of accidents and deaths from 
shunting in the United Kingdom in the 
year 1898? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE: Yes, Sir, but I cannot intro- 
duce the American or any other system 
into the United Kingdom. As I have 
already stated in the House, I am con- 
sidering whether a Bill should be intro- 
dyced to place upon Railway Companies 
an obligation to apply some form of 
automatic coupler to their stock. The 
number of railway servants killed and 
injured in shunting accidents in 1898 
were 129 killed and 2164 injured. 


THE SOUDAN. 

Mr. SCOTT (Lancashire, Leigh): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether Lord 
Cromer is correctly reported to have 
stated, in a speech delivered at Omdur- 
man on 5th January to a number of 
Mahomedan sheikhs and notables, that 
there would be no interference whatever 
with their religion, and, in reply to a 
question from a sheikh, added that this 
engagement included the application of 
the Mahomedan Sacred Law; whether 
this engagement is to be understood as 
recognising the institution of domestic 
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slavery in the Soudan, and whether the 
Law Courts which it is proposed to set 
up are to be used for the purpose of 
enforcing the legal rights of slaveowners 
against slaves; and whether he is aware 
that the Mahomedan Sacred Law defi- 
nitely recognises the right of Mahome- 
dans to make slaves of non-Mahomedan 
captives, and the right of selling and 
buying them, and how the recognition 
of such rights is to be reconciled with 
the clause of the Convention of 19th 
January prohibiting the importation 
and exportation of slaves? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The actual words 
used by Lord Cromer were in Arabic, 
that “the Sacred Law will always be 
treated with the greatest respect.” The 
Mahomedan Sacred Law is administered 
in Egypt proper, but it does not inter- 
fere with the Khedive’s enactments pro- 
hibiting the importation and exporta- 
tion of slaves. Lord Cromer intimated 
that a similar observance of the Maho- 
medan Sacred Law would prevail in the 
Soudan—but there is no intention of 
legalising slavery or using the tribunals 
to enforce the rights of slave owners. 


Mr. SCOTT: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he can state how it is intended 
to enforce the clause of the Convention 
of 19th January which prohibits the 
importation of slaves into the Soudan, 
as also their exportation; whether he 
he is aware that, in the opinion of the 
iate General Gordon, no effectual steps 
can be taken against slave raiding and 
the slave trade in the Soudan except by 
pushing the frontier as far west as the 
frontier of the negro tribes, that is, as 
far as Lake Chad; and how far west of 
Khartoum it is intended that the fron- 
tier shall extend? 


Mr. BRODRICK: According to the 
llth Article of the Soudan Agreement 
of the 19th of January provision is to 
be made by Proclamation for the en- 
forcement of the prohibition against the 
importation or exportation of slaves. 
The frontier of the Soudan to the west 
of Khartoum has not yet been fixed, but 
the Governor-General of the Soudan will 
take effective measures for the preven- 
tion of slave raiding in the territories 
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RUSSIAN GOODS IN MANCHURIA. 


Mr. MARKS (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George’s): I beg to ask the Under Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the Chinese Government has 
bound itself, by its agreement with the 
Russo-Chinese Bank, to charge one-third 
less import duty on all Russian goods 
entering China through Manchuria than 
is paid on similar products from other 
foreign countries landed at Chinese 
ports? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The agreement 
between the Chinese Government and 
the Russo-Chinese Bank for the construc- 
tion of the Manchurian Railway was pre- 
sented to Parliament last Session under 
Russia No. 1, 1898, from which it will 
be seen that the answer to the Questioa 
is in the affirmative. Stipulations based 
on precisely similar lines were intro- 
duced into the Convention made be- 
tween Great Britain and China in 1894, 
relating to the transit of goods across 
the Burmah Frontier into China. 


MARITIME WAR RISKS. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether any steps have been taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government to provide 
for the national insurance of maritime 
war risks in case of war; and whether 
he has yet been able to ascertain which 
is the Government Department to which 
the consideration of this matter may be 
properly referred? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): In answer to my honourable Friend 
I have to say that no steps have been 
taken as suggested in the first para- 
graph. As regards thie second para- 
graph, I do not think it is a depart- 
mental matter at all, because, if it has 
to be considered, it must be considered 
by the whole Government. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE ADDRESS. 

Sir JOHN WILLIAM MACLURE 
(Lancashire, Stretford): I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
in consequence of the increasing year by 





over which he has jurisdiction. 
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the Address in reply to Her Majesty’s 
Most Gracious Speech, a large number 
of which interfere with progress of pub- 
lic business at the commencement of the 
Session, he will consider the desirability 
of moving a Standing Order by which 
no Amendment could be moved without 
40 Members being present in their places 
to support it? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I think I indicated to my hon- 
ourable Friend two days ago that I did 
not think that the particular remedy he 
suggested would be likely to prove effec- 
tual. But of the reality of the evil which 
he desires to put an end to there can, I 
think, be very little doubt. I may, per- 
haps, appeal to the House on the subject 
of the Address. For many years after I 
came into Parliament it was almost the 
invariable practice to finish the Address 
on the first night. 
to the second night. The Amendments 
proposed were formal votes of censure 
moved by the Opposition Front Bench 
and were debated with all the solemnity 
of such a Motion. The practice has 
grown up of greatly extending the sub- 
jects dealt with on the Address. I do 
not wish to make a complaint of that ; 
it is the natural outcome of the evolu- 
tion of our machinery. But there evi- 
dently must be limits, and in looking 
down the catalogue of statistics of the 
time taken on the Address for the last 
20 years I find that in this Session, if 
we go on at the present rato, we shall 
equal or exceed the time taken on any 
previous occasion. Yet no one can pre- 
tend that the present is a time of great 
political excitement either at home or 
abroad. The Debate on the Address is 
really in process of becoming a general 
discussion of every topic which interests 
every private Member, unless it is dealt 
with by a Bill introduced early in the 
Session. Within limits I do not raise 
any objection to that, but there must be 
limits. The House must proceed to the 
business for which it assembles sooner 
or later, and I earnestly appeal to the 
House to assist the Government in bring- 
ing the Debate to a close to-morrow 
night, a day which I think it will be 
admitted gives adequate time for the 
discussion. I am very reluctant even to 


suggest the suspension of the 12 o’clock 
rule to-morrow night, but I think some 
such course will be necessary unless hon- 
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ourable Members will co-operate: with 
each other and with the Government to 
hurry on the various subjects which still 
remain to be dealt with on the Address. 


Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Notts, Rush- 
cliffe): I wish to ask the right honour- 
able Gentleman whether, in the years in 
which he says the Address was voted in 
a single day, it was not almost the inva- 
riable practice that Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays were left entirely uninter- 
fered with by the Government, and that, 
in addition to that, Friday was also at 
the disposal of unofficial Members of the 
House ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: No, Sir: I think the honour- 
able Gentleman is mistaken. As regards 
Friday, it remains open now under the 
existing rule in regard to Supply for pre- 
cisely the kind of discussions which we 
are carrying on on the Address in reply 
to the Queen’s Speech. I could. go 
through the present paper and show 
that many of the resolutions we are 
asked to discuss on the Queen’s Speech 
could come up for discussion on Supply. 
As regards Tuesday, my earnest desire is 
to keep as many Tuesdays as possible 
for private Members before Easter, 
and, I hope, longer. I mention 
Easter for this reason—that before 
Easter, which falls early this year, we 
must go through a great deal of financial 
business of great importance. That 
does not depend upon the whim of the 
Government, but upon legislative neces- 
sities ; and, of course, if we are deprived 
by the discussion on the Address of the 
opportunity of obtaining the requisite 
number of days for dealing with that 
financial business before Easter, we have 
absolutely no choice but to take the 
Tuesdays to which the honourable Mem- 
ber referred. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I should 
like to make a very strong appeal to the 
right honourable Gentleman not to pro- 
ceed with his intention of bringing the 
Debate on the Address to a close on Fri- 
day night, as that would shut out the 
discussion of the Amendment dealing 
with the condition of affairs in the West 
of Ireland, in which a large section of 
the Members of the House take a keen 
interest. I think all will admit we are 
entitled to an opportunity of raising this 
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question, but I see very little chance of 
it coming on if the Debate is to close 
to-morrow. 


Metropolitan Poor 


Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): The right honour- 
able Gentleman has opened up a some- 
what new prospect for us by stating that 
the Debate on the Address will possibly 
end to-morrow night. In case that pro- 
phecy is realised, can he inform us what 
the course of busine&s will be next week? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: Well, Sir, if we should be for- 
tunate enough to finish the Address to- 
morrow night I shall on Monday move 
the renewal of the Sessional Order in 
regard to Supply and introduce the Lon- 
don Government Bill. I hope the dis- 
cussion on that Bill will not be very 
long, and in that case the introduction of 
other Government Bills will be taken. 


Mr. DILLON: Has the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman definitely decided to 
bring the Debate on the Address-to a 
close to-morrow night? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 


SURY: No, Sir. I made an appeal to 
the House. I offered no threat. [Hear, 
hear. } 

by 

E. 

tr ) 

c 


PARLIAMENT ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Mr. PIRIE: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury if it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to proceed with 
the appointment of the Joint Committee 
of both Houses to inquire into the estab- 
lishments of the Houses of Parliament ; 
and, if so, if he can state when the Com- 
mittee will be appointed? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY: I understand the Chairman of 
Committees in the other House has 
already given notice to move for the ap- 
pointment of a Joint Committee to con: 
sider the question of the Establishments 
of both Houses. The motion, I believe, 
will be taken to-morrow, and on receipt 
of the usual message concurrent action 
will be proposed here by the Govern- 
ment, 
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LONDON WATER COMMISSION. 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether he can give any 
indication of the probable date at which 
the House may expect to be in posses- 
sion of any further report from the 
Royal Commission on the London Water 
question ? 


Tae FIRST LORD or rue TREA. 
SURY: I am informed that the Com- 
missioners are at present unable to fix 
any date for the presentation of their 
second report. There will be as little 
delay as possible after the taking of evi- 
dence is concluded. 


MINISTERS AS COMPANY DIRECTORS. 


Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether the Gov- 
ernment intend to bring in a Bill re- 
specting the question of Ministers hold- 
ing directorships in companies which are 
State-protected monopolies? 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: No, Sir. 


LOCAL TAXATION. 


Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, East): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board if the Government 
intend in the present Session to intro- 
duce a Bill for the establishment of one 
valuation authority for all purposes of 
taxation and rating, as recommended by 
the Royal Commission on Local Taxa- 
tion? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: We cannot 
undertake to introduce a Bill on that 
subject during this Session. 


METROPOLITAN POOR LAW 


CHILDREN. 
Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 


E.): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
there are now in Poor Law schools in the 
Metropolitan area any children who have 
passed the fourth, but have not yet passed 
the fifth, standard who are allowed to 
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be withdrawn under the half-time system, 
in spite of the raising of the standard for 
exemption in London from the fourth 
to the fifth standards ; and, if so, whether 
he will direct the attention of the London 
Poor Law authorities to this violation 
of the Law, and instruct them that any 
such violation of the Law must be forth- 
with put an end to? 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: I have re- 
cently been informed by the London 
School Board that the standard which 
a child must have reached in order to 
obtain partial exemption from school 
attendance in London has been raised 
by them to the fifth, and I have already 
directed the attention of the Guardians 
and Managers of Poor Law Schools in 
London to the subject so far as children 
in these schools are concerned. 


INDIAN EXCHANGE, 

Sin SEYMOUR KING: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether he 
has considered the claims of those officers 
who up to 1894 were admitted to the 
benefit of the Exchange Compensation 
Allowance, the payment of which was 
suspended by the Indian Government, 
pending an inquiry; whether they were 
entitled under the rules to the compensa- 
tion; and whether, as the inquiry has 
now been concluded, those officers whose 
rights were meantime held in abeyance 
and have since been confirmed will be 
paid up the arrears. which have accumu- 
lated during the intervening period? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: A decision was given in Novem- 
ber last upon the great majority of those 
cases to which the honourable Member’s 
question refers. As-regards those in 
which the decision was favourable, the 
Government of India are now investigat- 
ing and settling the claims for arrears. 
Upon a comparatively small number of 
cases the Government of India. were 
unable to come to a decision, and these 
are now under my consideration. 


{16 Fesruary 1899} 
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SHARE TRANSFERS BY INDIAN 


BANKS. 


Sir SEYMOUR KING: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether he 
has come to any decision as to initiat- 
ing legislation for enabling Indian 
Companies to open offices for the transfer 
and registration of shares in this 
country ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I have been for some time past 
in correspondence with the Board of 
Trade and the Treasury on the subject 
referred to in my honourable Friend’s 
Question, but the matter is more com- 
plicated than is apparent at first sight, 
and I am communicating these difficulties 
to the Government of India. 


JONES’ MONMOUTH CHARITY. 

Mr. SPICER (Monmouth Boroughs) : 
I beg to ask the Parliamentary Charity 
Comimfissioner if he is aware of the 
feeling existing at Monmouth as to 
the working of the Scheme of 1893 
for administering Jones’ Monmouth 
Charity; and under what conditions 
or limitations as to consent or mode of 
application or otherwise can an amending 
Scheme be made by the Charity Commis- 
sioners for this Charity. 


Tue PARLIAMENTARY CHARITY 
COMMISSIONER (Mr. J. Grant 
Lawson, York, N.E., Thirsk): The 
Commissioners know of no feeling in 
opposition to the Scheme of 1893, but 
are aware of the existence of local 
opposition at Monmouth to the present 
application of the surplus income of 
Jones’ Charity to the support of the 
system of secondary education for the 
County of Monmouth. That application 
was provided for by a Scheme established 
in 1894 under the provisions of the Welsh 
Intermediate Education Act, 1889. The 
apportionment of the income of Jones’ 
Charity upon which the scheme of 
1894 proceeds was made by a Scheme 
established in 1891. That Scheme 
was repeatedly published in the 
locality prior to its final approval, 
and its publication elicited no objec- 
tion to the apportionment made. 
The Schemes in 1891 and 1894 have the 





effect of an Act of Parliament, and being 
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made under the Endowed Schools 
Acts it is by the authority of Parlia- 
ment alone that any alteration of the 
apportionment in question can be 
effected. 


SIR WEST RIDGEWAY. 

Mr. WANKLYN (Bradford, Central) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies if, in view of the recent 
reports by British Consuls of the advance 
made by foreign merchant shipping in 
competition with British vessels, he can 
seg his way to suggest to His Excellency 
Sir West Ridgeway, the Governor of 
Ceylon, that he should patronise one of 
the British lines of steamers calling at 
Colombo instead of a German ship on 
his journeys to and from England and 
elsewhere # 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHamper.arn, 
Birmingham, W.): I do not think it is 
my duty to give Sir West Ridgeway any 
advice in the matter. But, as my hon- 
ourable Friend is interested in the 
matter, I can only report that the par- 
ticular line of steamships referred to 
declined to take an important member of 
the Governor’s suite, in the shape of a 
favourite dog. 


ROYAL ARTILLERY BANDS. 

Mr. ARTHUR MORTON (Deptford) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War whether he can state 
what progress has been made with the 
scheme for creating a fund for providing 
bands for the Royal Artillery in large 
artillery stations at home and abroad, 
such as Portsmouth and Gibraltar, which 
was stated in 1894 by the right hon- 
ourable Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman to 
be then under the careful consideration 
of the Secretary of State for War! 


Mr. WYNDHAM: In view of im- 
pending changes in the Royal Artillery 
no decision as to the provision of bands 
can be given at present. 


LIMERICK POST OFFICE. 

Mr. O’KEEFFE (Limerick):I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaser-General, if 
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building of a new post office in the city 
of Limerick, the tenders for which have 
been advertised some years since? 


Mr. HANBURY : It has not been found 
practicable to arrange reasonable terms 
for the acquisition of certain of the in- 
terests in the proposed new site, and it 
may be necessary to seek for compulsory 
powers to dea] with them, which would 
further delay the matter. The tenders 
to which the honourable Member refers 
were probably replies to advertisements 
for a suitable site or building. 


Answer to Her 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


EientH Day. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question [7th Feb- 
ruary], “That an humble Address be 
presented to Her Majesty, as followeth: 


“Most Gracious Sovereign,— 

“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
Parliament assembled, beg leave to offer our 
humble thanks to Your Majesty for the 
Gracious Speech which Your Majesty has 
addressed to both Houses of Parliament.”— 
(Captain Bagot.) 


Main Question again proposed. 


FOREIGN IMPORTS (UNITED 
KINGDOM). 


Another Amendment proposed, at tle 
end of the Question, to add the words—- 


“And we humbly venture to express the 
hope that your Majesty will direct inquiry 
to be made into the present large and in- 
creasing dependence of the United Kingdom 
on foreign imports for the necessaries of life, 
and the circumstances that might arise there- 
from in the event of your Majesty becoming 
involved in war with some foreign Power oF 
Powers, with the view of ascertaining what 
measures (if any) can be taken to lessen such 
dependence.” 


Mr. HENRY SETON-KARR (St. 
Helens): I have placed this Amendment 


on the Paper in no_ hostile spirit 
to the policy of the great Party 





any steps have been taken as regards the 
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to which I have the honour to 
belong. In answer to the right 
honourable Gentleman, with regard to 
this Amendment, I can only say that 
I feel very grateful that I have been able 
to secure this opportunity of bringing 
forward a very important matter. I 
feel perfectly certain that, if I had not 
been afforded this opportunity, I should 
not have had any other opportunity this 
Session. Throughout the whole of last 
Session I tried to bring this subject for- 
ward, but I was unable to get an 
opportunity. This question is not a 
personal fad of my own, but it is a 
subject which has been largely discussed 
in the public press, and upon which some 
very important resolutions have been 
passed by some very important bodies in 
the United Kingdom. I may say that 
last year the Workmen’s Federation, not 
being themselves a party organisation in 
the least, on two occasions passed two 
resolutions pressing upon Her Majesty’s 
Government the necessity of taking some 
steps in this matter ; and a resolution in 
favour of the application of such a remedy 
was passed by the Agricultural Union 
only a very short time ago. Therefore, 
I venture to think that it is a subject 
well worthy of the attention of this 
I propose to deal as shortly as 
possible with the facts of the case, which, 
as a matter of fact, are all admitted. I 
think the fact is admitted that we are 
almost entirely dependent on our foreign 
imports. [‘ No, ne.”] The honourable 
Member opvosite says “ No,” but I sub- 
mit again that it is admitted that we are 
almost absolutely and entirely dependent 
upon foreign exports in this country for 
our food supply, and I do not propose to 
weary the House by labouring that point 
at all. Out of every six loaves con- 
sumed in this country five are brought 
here over our long ocean trade routes, and 
four out of the five come from possibly 
hostile countries, over whose fiscal policy 
we have absolutely no control. The 
same argument may be applied to other 
agricultural produce, and almost to all 
articles of food consumed in this country. 
Why, Sir, let any honourable Member go 
into a grocer’s shop in the City of 
London, and I defy him to find there a 
common article of food which is entirely 
produced in this country. A large pro- 
portion, if not every article, is, he will 
find, to a very large extent, brought from 
foreign countries. Foreign producers 
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Gracious Speech. 


receive more than 160 millions sterling 
for the necessaries of life brought into 
this country. There is only one more 
phase of the question, and that is the 
uniqueness of our position. It is unique 
in the history of the world, and is unique 
in the history of our own country. There 
is no other country in the world which is 
so vulnerable in this respect as the 
United Kingdom is at the present 
moment. The countries of the Triple 
Alliance are practically self-supporting : 
France is self-supporting, and Russia and 
the United States are not only self- 
supporting, but they are the greatest 
wheat-producing countries in the world. 
In this country we never have more than 
three months’ supply of wheat, and 
generally not more than one month's 
supply, and we are absolutely dependent 
upon foreign countries to feed | our 
population of 40 millions, including a 
large surplus population of 14 or 
15 millions. Now, we have never 
been in such a position before, and 40 
years ago, in Cobden’s time, we were 


practically self-supporting. Sir, I 
desire to argue my case upon the 


hypothesis of war. Of course, if the 
Government are prepared to guarantee 
universal peace, why, I have no case, 
and I should not trouble the House with 
this Amendment. But I think I am 
justified in arguing this case on the 
hypothesis of war.in spite of the Peace- 
Conference which we all hope will 
succeed. I want to put this point to 
Her Majesty’s Government: I think, as. 
reasonable business men, they are bound 
to consider all the risks entailed by a 
possible war with some great naval 
Power or Powers; and, on the same 
principle that any prudent householder 
insures his house against the risk by fire, 
so, as business men, the Government are 
bound to ensure the safety of our food 
supply against the risk of war. I can 
only add upon that point that, if any wer 
comes upon this country, it will come 
suddenly, and when it does come it will 
be a very severe war, and it is absolutely 
necessary that the consequences should 
be forecast, and that we should insure 
beforehand against the risks of war. I 
should like to trouble the House with ons 
very short quotation on the point thar 
foreign countries are perfectly well aliv. 
to our condition. I read an extract from 
the “Daily Graphic” of two years ago, 
dated 15th April 1897. The naval 
_ [Fighth Day. 
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correspondent of the “ Daily Graphic” 
states :— 


Address in 


“Said M. de Kerjegu, the reporter on the 
French Estimates: ‘The cause of England’s 
greatness will be a cause of weakness to her 
in war. Her daily life, her essential 
interests, are subordinated to the arrival and 
departure of her merchant shipping. At the 
simple menace of a conflict with a great 
maritime Power the rates of insurance would 
rise to enormous figures.’ The fact that we 
(England) import £150,000,000 worth of food 
annually, besides raw material, which is the 
“aS of our manufactories, is also noted by 
tim.” 


Sir, we may be perfectly certain, there- 
fore, that every great Power in the 
world is perfectly well aware of our 
position in this respect. I should like, 
for a moment, to refer to the position of 
the Government on this question. The 
right honourable Gentleman the Leader 
of the House, in a Debate which took 
place on the Motion which I moved on this 
subject nearly two years ago, accepted 
the Motion which I moved simply as a 
Navy matter, but it was not worded quite 
the same as this Motion, because it was 
urging that this question required the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Sir, the right honourable Gentleman 
accepted that Motion, but did it, I 
venture to think, upon totally inadequate 
grounds. He accepted it simply as the 
Navy question alone. I assume, there- 
fore, that that is the opinion of Her 
Majesty's Government, and I am 
strengthened in the belief, because 
another Cabinet Minister, the right 
honourable Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Agriculture, made a speech 
the other day at Newcastle, and I allude 
to it because he is the only Minister who 
has alluded to this subject. I wish to do 
the right honourable Gentleman justice, 
but, from the conversation I have had 
with him in the Lobby, I understand the 
report of his speech accurately repre- 
sents his sober reflections. I understand 
from that speech that he is opposed to 
national granaries or wheat reserves of 
any sort, and that we must trust entirely 
to the Navy for the protection of our 
ocean trade routes. The right honour- 
able Gentleman also said that if we 
admitted the possibility of starvation we 
must admit the possibility of the defeat 
of our Navy. I may take it, then, that 
these are the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government at the present time. Sir, 
[ venture to think that that, in my 


Mr. Seton-Karr. 
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humble opinion, is an additional reason 
why we should discuss this question. 
What is the logical meaning of that 
view? It means that the British Navy 
must be in a position, or is in a position, 
to compel all marine insurance people, 
all grain shippers, in time of war, to 
accept the ordinary rates of insurance, 
or else it means that we are to take no 
notice of war risks. It means that the 
British Government can compel forzign 
nations to send wheat and other foreign 
produce into this country whether they 
like to do so or not. It means that the 
British Government can control foreign 
nations, and prevent them reaping a 
tremendous financial harvest out of the 
necessities of the British people. That 
is what I take to be the logical outcome 
of this position, namely, that this is con- 
sidered by Her Majesty’s Government as 
a Navy question and a Navy question 
alone. Now, I have every faith in the 
British Navy, and I believe it is the best 
Navy the world has ever seen. I believe 
we have a splendid First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and I have absolutely 
implicit confidence in the right honour- 
able Gentleman and the Government as 
regards the Navy. But the Navy cannot 
work miracles. It can only discharge its 
proper function, and our case is that this 
is not solely a naval question. It is very 
largely not a Navy question at all. I go 
further, and say that it is perfectly 
possible, as I shall attempt to show to 
the House, that famine prices and starva- 
tion might prevail in the United 
Kingdom although the Navy might be 
absolutely supreme at sea. I submit 
that there are many practical considera- 
tions involved in this question over which 
the Navy has absolutely no control. 
Accordingly, let me very shortly—and I 
desire to deal very briefly with the ques- 
tion—and as effectively as I can, put 
some instances to the House. Sir, I 
wish to ask Her Majesty’s Government 
how the Navy can compel possibly 
hostile foreign countries to export to us 
wheat or any other necessaries of life of 
which we may stand in need? Take the 
case of Russia. Russia supplies us with 
something like one-fifth of our daily 
bread, which comes to us in slow sailing 
ships and ocean steamers. For the sake 
of argument, assume that we were at war 
with Russia. Is it reasonable to suppose 
that Russia, who would have absolute 
control of the Black Sea, so far as out- 
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1133 
going ships are concerned, would allow 
her grain dealers and shippers to 
minister, for the time being, to the 
necessities of a country with which, at 
that time, she was engaged in war? In 
1891 Russia prohibited the exportation of 
wheat, and it is extremely probable, and 
not an unreasonable supposition at all, to 
suppose that, for State reasons, in case of 
war, she would prohibit the exportation 
of food supplies to this country. 


Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, S.): 
That prohibition in 1891 was the result 
of famine. 


Mr. SETON-KARR: I admit that that 
was so, but my argument is that there is 
no reason why she should not prohibit 
the exportation of wheat again. I con- 
fess that, putting myself in the position 
of a Russian Minister, I should strongly 
oppose the sending of the necessaries »f 
life to a country with which I was at 
war. Here, at all events, it is quite an 
impossible case, and it is a case over 
which our Navy, strong as it is, has 
absolutely no control. Then I come to 
what I venture to think is an extremely 
important consideration, and that is the 
question of wheat speculation. Sir, I 
draw particular attention to our cousins 
across the Atlantic. If there is one 
thing clear it is this, that the probable 
outbreak of a war would be regarded by 
the great American capitalists as a 
magnificent opportunity for “ corner- 
ing” the wheat market. I know some- 
thing about America, and I am only 
stating that this one thing is dear 
to the heart of American commercial 
men, ‘and that is a desire, if he possibly 
can, to “corner” a market. A single 
individual has handed his name down to 
history as a man who endeavoured to 
“corner” the wheat market of the 
world. He failed, however, but the re- 
sult of his operation was to send up the 
price of wheat to 45s. a quarter, and I 
believe it went up to over 50s. a quarter 
once. I will put this case to the House, 
and I do ask the serious consideration of 
honourable Members to this point. Sup- 
posing again, for the sake of argument, 
we were involved with some great Euro- 
pean Power in war, and our European 
food supplies were cut off. What an op- 
portunity that would be for a group of 
American capitalists to “corner” the 
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wheat market in order to make a gigan- 
tic profit out of our necessities ! 


The 
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Americans know how to create a 
monopoly, All they want is to get hold 
of an article of necessity, because they 
cannot do it with an article of luxury. 
That does not pay, because if you put 
the price of luxuries up people won’t buy 
them, for they can wait till the price 
comes down, They know that if they 
can “corner” an article of common 
necessity the Peek of the world are at 
their feet. Everybody knows the wheat 
market in America is the great market 
which they try to speculate in. All they 
want to do is to measure and gauge the 
supplies of wheat to the world, and if 
they knew the difficulties which we 
might be placed in in Europe they would 
try and “corner” the wheat market in 
order to make a gigantic profit out of 
our necessities. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany is one of the most gigantic 
monopolies in the world, and it is 
controlled by some of the wealthiest 
individuals the world has ever seen. 
They command the sale of petroleum 
oil; they sell it to the Irish peasant and 
the Scotch labourer, and they have the 
absolute control of the oil trade of the 
world, because its production is limited 
to the wells in America, and they saw 
that there was a chance of obtaining a 
monopoly in this necessary article. Sir, 
I submit, and I do urge this point upon 
the serious attention of the House, that 
in the event of a European war we give 
ourselves away to this operation, and we 
offer to the American capitalists the best 
chance they ever had in the world of 
“ cornering,” if they chose, the American 
wheat supply. We have in this country 
40,000,000 of wage earners, and they 
must have bread ; and in the case of 
war we should have to give that group 
of American capitalists any price they 
liked for two or three months while we 
were engaged in a European war. I only 
point this out as an hypothetical case 
which Her Majesty's Government are 
bound to consider, and over which the 
First Lord of the Admiralty and the 
British Navy have absolutely no control 


at all. You can cover the Atlantic 
with ironclads and armed cruisers 
from Queenstown to Sandy Hook, 


or from the North Pole to Gib- 
raltar, but you could not induce 
American capitalists to sell their 
grain to us unless they chose to do it. 
I come now to the third point over which 
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trol, and that is the question of marine 
insurance. Sir, the shipping of grain and 
agricultural produce to this country is 
a private commercial enterprise, and to 
imagine: that grain shippers and marine 
insurers are going to ship grain to this 
country, in time of war, at moderate 
rates is hardly reasonable, for they do 
not carry on this trade for philanthropic 
purposes. They send the grain over 
here because they can make money out 
of it, and they will ask us the higher 
price, if they can get it out of us, for the 
necessities we want. Marine insurers, 
in time of war, will estimate the risk 
they run in pounds, shillings, and pence. 
Grain is sent here from Argentina and 
other Colonies, over long sea routes 
thousands of miles in length, and it 
comes here in slow sailing ships and 
steamers. I have no doubt the right 
honourable Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Admiralty has considered this ques- 
tion, and I have no desire to give away 
the exact rate we have made for convoy- 
ing our mercantile marine. Now, apply- 
ing the ordinary rules of common sense 
to this operation—I am not a sailor, and 
I do not speak with any authority as a 
sailor—we all know that it is not an easy 
thing for an ironclad to convoy slow 
sailing ships over a long sea journey, and 
the Atlantic Ocean is a big place. There 
might be some ships that would not 
show lights, who are on the look-out, and 
who could show their heels to our iron- 
clads and snap up a convoy. Well, now, 
‘all these things are translated by the 
marine insurance agent into pounds, 
shillings, and pence, and we shall have 
to pay the bill. The question of marine 
insurance is outside the control of the 
Navy altogether, and it is a question 
which we must consider, for it is part of 
the risk involved. Sir, let. me give to 
the House a very simple instance. 
During the Spanish-American War the 
Spanish fleet sailed across the Atlantic. 
They were lost for something like a fort- 
night, and nobody knew where they 
were. The American fleet were on the 
look-out for the Spanish Navy, but they 
never found them, and the Spanish ships 
managed to get into the harbour of San- 
tiago without anybody seeing them, and 
without anybody knowing where they 
were. If a Navy can conceal itself on 
the Atlantic Ocean with another Navy 
looking out for it, how much easier 
would it be for commerce destroyers to 
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conceal themselves and elude our Navy 
at sea, and so run up the rates of marine 
insurance. Sir, what does’ it mean to 
run up marine insurance very high ? Of 
course, I do not suppose there has ever 
been such a blockade. Take the block- 
ade of the Southern ports by the North 
fleet. I believe articles such as salt 
went up during the blockade to fabulous 
prices, such as £40 for a ton of salt. I 
only mention that as an instance of a 
way in which marine rates of insurance 
are estimated, and how high they can 
run up. I venture to think that this 
question of marine insurance is a subject 
on which we ought to have some under- 
standing or assurance from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, because we cannot 
do this thing in a hurry when we are 
engaged in a naval war. The war will 
come upon us suddenly, and we have ab- 
solutely no machinery by which these 
rates can be paid, and they will have to 
be paid by the State. If they are not 
provided for by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment out of the Imperial Exchequer 
they will have to be paid for by the con- 
sumers in this country. I should like 
to quote a statement by the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman the Leader of the 
House, who, I am sorry to see, is not in 
his place. In his speech made two years 
ago on my Motion he said— 


“T ought now to touch on the dangers, 
réal or supposed—and I do not minimise 
them—from which those remedies are in- 
tended to protect us. What are they? 
First, there is the danger arising from bread 
riots and general disorder prevailing among 
the wage-earning classes of the community 
when they found the pinch of starvation in 
consequence of war. I do not think there 
is any distinction in this matter to be drawn 
between one class of the community and 
another.” 


Now allow me to show him the logic of 
that statement. I submit that this is 
most certainly a class question. I do 
not care two straws about the well-to-do 
class in this situation, because they can 
afford to pay 10s., or even 20s., for a loaf 
of bread, or they can go abroad and live 
there until the war is over ; they are not 
so much affected by a large rise in the 
price of food. But take the case of the 
artisan. Take the case of the 40,000,000 
people to whom I have referred. If 
enormous prices are asked to convey 
food from these foreign countries, the 
inevitable result is that up goes the price 
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of bread and all the other necessaries of 
life. I submit that it is a class question, 
because the poor man cannot afford to 
pay high prices for his food, whereas 
the well-to-do man can afford it. And 
then the right honourable Gentleman 
goes on to say— 


“Tf this country goes to war, depend upon 
it it will only go to war if the Government 
of the day feels it has behind it the senti- 
ment of the people; and if this people are 
resolved to go to war, I am confident that 
they are prepared to undergo the hardships 
entailed upon them by war. I do not believe 
that the immediate result of raising the price 
of grain would be to induce the general dis- 
order which the honourable Gentleman 
anticipates.” 


Well, Sir, I quite understand how much 
sentiment you are going to get out of a 
starving man. If I had nothing to eat 
for three days I do not think I should 
have much of that sentiment about me. 
What did the First Lord of the Treasury 
say ? I imagine him addressing a meet- 
ing of London artisans or Lancashire col- 
liers, and saying to them— 


‘We are in a little difficulty with France 
and Russia, or in the East, or in Africa, and 
we have gone to war, and I am afraid you will 
have to pay very high prices for your bread and 
other food for two or three months. I am sure 
you will not mind that when you remember 
how righteous our cause is.” 


I can imagine what the London artisan 
would reply to that. These remarks are 
supposed to be addressed to a man living 
on £1 a week, with a wife and five chil- 
dren to support. That man cannot go 
abroad, for his work would-be interfered 
with, and he must keep body and soul 
together. As regards the Lancashire 
collier, I should like to tell the right 
honourable Gentleman that I know per- 
fectly well what he would reply. He 
would say— 


“You may go somewhere and make as much 
war as you like, but you must guarantee the 
payment of my wages.” 


I wish to put this as plainly as I can, 
that if the Government propose to de- 
pend entirely on our Navy to keep down 
the price of food, I want to know how 
they are going to meet the commercial 
risks, and continue to supply the work- 
ing population of this country with 
cheap food. What machinery or what 
plan have they got to meet this impor- 
tant practical question of administra- 
tion? Sir, the Navy cannot do everything 
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and I submit that it cannot keep down 
the price of marine insurance. Our work- 
ing classes for the past generation have 
been accustomed to have food of all 
kinds, and of the best quality, sent from 
all parts of the universe at the lowest 
possible rate, and in the quickest possible 
manner, so that at the present moment 
we are absolutely, and entirely dependent 
on these sources from day to day, from 
week to week, and from month to month, 
in order to keep our industrial popula- 
tion in a fairly prosperous condition. 
I think we ought to have some guarantee 
that the bodies and souls of these people 
shall be kept together by the adequate 
provision of food during the continuance 
of the war. Sir, it may be asked what 
remedies do I suggest. Well, I have no 
Government office under my control, and 
I cannot summon expert witnesses to 
come and tell me all the ins and outs of 
this important question. I desire, first 
and foremost, that the Government 
should satisfy us, or at all events satisfy 
themselves, that they are fully armed 
against these contingencies. We have 
asked—I myself have suggested it before 
—that there should be an inquiry into 
this question. Sir, what has been the 
reply? The Government fall back on 
the usual formula that this is a question 
for the Navy, and for the Navy alone. 
(“No.”) That is what they have said. 
That is the point which I have all along 
been endeavouring to prove, viz., that 
there are many directions in which the 
Navy has- no control whatever. The 
price of food may go up. I would sug- 
gest to my right honourable Friends on 
the Front Bench that they should make 
inquiries on these points that I have 
endeavoured—I fear very inadequately 
— to put before them. I am quite 
prepared to suggest various directions 
in which I think those inquiries should 
go, because I do not believe that this 
country will ever be kept in a satisfactory 
condition until we produce on our own 
soil more of the necessaries of life than 
we do at the present moment. Sir, I have 
not the vanity to dogmatise. I am not 
egotistical enough to think that an 
ordinary individual like myself is pre- 
pared with a ready-made, cut-and-dried 
solution of what I conceive to be a most. 
important problem, but, Sir, I would very 
humbly suggest to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment one or two remedies as to which I 
should like to hear their views, and the 
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extent to which they are prepared to 
make some inquiry into them. In the 
first place I should like to see—and I 
believe a great many more would like 
to see—the Empire self-supporting in 
its own produce. Why -should we buy 
wheat in Russia and the United States 
if we can get it equally well from Canada 
and other wheat-producing colonies? 
Of course, the only way to attain that 
end is by some perferential treatment 
of colonial produce. I would therefore 
ask the Government if something in this 
direction cannot be done, simply on the 
ground that our present position is a 
very dangerous one. Then, Sir, I should 
like to go further and see this country 
far more self-supporting at home within 
the confines of the United Kingdom than 
we are at the present moment. The 
House is probably aware that in Cob- 
den’s time, 40 or 50 years ago, we 
produced in this country about 20 
million quarters of wheat, and there were 
over four million acres of wheat land in 
this country. At that time we had 14 
millions population less than we have 
at the present moment. The four million 
acres of wheat land has gone down to 
two—it was only a million and a half a 
few years ago—and the amount of wheat 
we produce has sunk from 20 million 
quarters to five or six million quarters. 
Sir, I should like to see some endeavour 
made to return to the state of things 
which existed in Cobden’s time. I may, 
en passant, remind the House that one of 
Cobden’s fallacies was that by repealing 
the Corn Laws you would not reduce 
the wheat area of this country. As a 
matter of fact, we all know that Cobden 
was absolutely and entirely wrong. It 
has been said that we buy our wheat 
from abroad because we get it cheaper, 
z.e.. we save 5s. a quarter. Suppose we 
increase our present rate of production 
of five million quarters up to 20 million 
quarters, we should largely reduce the 
danger which I have endeavoured to put 
before the House, and benefit to the 
amount of something like four millions 
sterling. I confess that I should like 
to see that amount of money spent in 
endeavouring to bring back to this soil 
the production of a greater proportion 
of our wheat supply. And you would 
have two or three other enormous advan- 
tages. In the first place, you would 
bring back to the land something like 
240,000 more labourers, and you would 
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add 10 millions sterling to the wages 
fund at home. I submit that these are 
material questions which are well worthy 
of the consideration of Her Majesty's 
Government. Then, Sir, I come, just 
briefly, to the question of the national 
granary. My honourable Friend the 
Member for Chester has gone very 
largely into this question. I believe 
that this, again, is a question 
which is well worthy of the in 
quiries which have been commenced. 
National granaries are a means 
for the encouragement of our home. 
grown wheat. I would earnestly sug- 
gest to the Government that this ques- 
tion ought to be inquired into by them, 
and tentatively tried. Why not put up 
a small national granary in one of our 
garrison towns, and see how it works, 
and what the cost is likely to be? Can 
you imagine a greater security for the 
national defences of this country than to 
feel that whatever happens, whatever 
American capitalists may do, whatever 
Russia may do, or the Argentine, or 
other foreign countries, we have six 
months’ wheat safely stored in this 
country! Sir, my last point is the 
question of marine insurance in time of 
war. I do think that Her Majesty’s 
Government ought to have some 
machinery ‘erected beforehand to insure 
the consumer of this country against a 
high rate of marine insurance. This 
question is at the present moment en- 
tirely confined to merchant enterprise ; 
the Government has nothing whatever to 
do with it. I submit that in time of 
war it might come suddenly upon us, 
but it cannot come suddenly upon this 
country without creating an extraordi- 
nary financial revolution. Let the 
Government consider it, therefore, be- 
forehand, and provide some machinery 
by which they can guarantee the pay- 
ment of the war ratés on our food supply. 
I am afraid I have trenched too much 
upon the time of the House, but I ven- 
ture to think that I have made out some 
kind of case in support of the terms of 
my Amendment. It is not a hostile 
Amendment. I earnestly desire that the 
House should discuss this question, and 
I earnestly desire to press it upon the 
attention of Her Majesty's Government, 
because the contention that it is a ques- 
tion for the Navy does not satisfactorily 
meet our point. Sir, I have only one 
thing more to say. I do not think that 
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any Government could ever have a 
better time to make an inquiry into this 
subject than the present Government at 
the present time. They are a strong 
and united Government. We are enjoy- 
ing a period of peace and prosperity. 
The Government have a strong, a united, 
and a loyal Party behind them. I do 
not want to hurt the feelings of the 
honourable Gentlemen opposite, but I 
venture to think that the Opposition are 
soméwhat pre-occupied with their own 
affairs, and are not in a position to 
seriously embarrass Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at the present time. That being 
so, I think this is the best possible 
opportunity for the Government, who 
have no first-class legislation to bring 
before this House—there is plenty of 
very good second-class legislation—to 
devote their time to what I venture to 
think is a very important inquiry. I 
therefore venture to urge it upon them, 
because I think it is well worthy of the 
attention of this country. 

*Mr. ATHERLEY-JJONES (Durham, 
N.W.): Mr. Speaker, one of the advan- 
tages to be derived from Members on the 
opposite side of the House seconding a 
Motion that is made from the other side 
is that it is possible to advance totally 
different arguments in support of the 
Gentleman opposite. Sir, in the first 
place, I may be permitted to observe 
that while I agree with the Amendment 
of my honourable Friend, I am afraid 
that I find myself incapable of recon- 
ciling my mind to the means by which 
he desires to attain the lawful end he 
has in view. There is one matter upon 
which we agree, and that is that the 
food supply of this country is in the 
main dependent upon foreign sources. 
That is a proposition upon which there 
can be no conflict of opinion on this side 
of the House more than on the other 
side. Now the question upon which 
there is a doubt is whether, in the event 
of war taking place between us and any 
one of the great Powers, our food suvply 
would be jeopardised, and the means of 
obtaining food at reasonable prices 
materially interfered with. The opinion 
of the honourable Member who has just 
spoken is that it would be very greatly 
jeopardised. The opinion represented 
by the First Lord of the Treasury on 
the occasion of the former Debate in this 
House, and the opinion also represented 
hy a very large number of other Gentle- 
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men, is that in view of the existence of 
the very powerful Navy which we now 
enjoy, there is no reason to fear any 
danger arising as to the continuity or 
the abundance of our food supply, and 
that the fear entertained by the honour- 
able Gentleman opposite may there- 
fore be dismissed. I think it is 
admitted on all hands that if the 
view of the honourable Member be cor- 
rect, 7.¢., that our food supply would be 
materially interfered with, then it would 
become the duty of the Government to 
give its attention to the solution of this 
problem. Now, Sir, we have no data— 
or no adequate data—as to what would 
be the effect of a war upon our commerce. 
The only data that we have in favour 
of the proposition of my honourable 
Friend is that of the war of the Ameri- 
can Independence, and then our fleet was 
in a position of less efficiency than it is 
at the present moment. In that war it 
was proved beyond doubt that our com- 
merce decreased no less than 37 per 
cent. A second instance we have was 
the unhappy conflict which took place 
from 1812 to 1814 between the United 
States of America and this country. At 
the time of the commencement of the 
war the United States trade was equal 
to the value of 50 millions. At the ter- 
mination of the war the value of the 
United States trade fell to £4,400,000. 
These are two practical instances show- 
ing that a naval war strikes at the very 
root of the commerce of a country. Of 
course, the naval position was totally 
different then from what it is at the 
present moment. But there are more 
recent instances. The trade of Spain and 
the United States has been injured 
during the recent war between 
those countries, the number of American 
vessels which were in harbour, un- 
able to leave port on account of the war, 
have been detailed to us in various 
public journals, and represent a very con- 
siderable percentage of their mercantile 
marine. Now, Sir, if it be the fact that 
war with a naval power is, other things 
being equal, calculated to interfere with 
our commerce, what precautions for 
the purpose of protection can . be 
taken? Of course, there are such 
things as bringing our commodities to 
this country in neutral bottoms, but 
on the other hand, there are such things 
as contraband of war. It is, however, said 
that if there were a war with Russia, we 
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should have ourgoodscarriedin American 
vessels, and no country would venture to 
incur the hostility of a great Power like 
America. Yet there are historital in- 
stances where a nation has not shrunk 
from entering into conflict with the com- 
bined powers of the world. I am not 
now contemplating the possibility of an 
effective blockade of the British 
Isles, that is absurd. I believe 
that even although the Federated States 
possessed no naval force, the United 
States of America were incapable of 
maintaining an effective blockade against 
the supply of the Federated States ; and 
there is a more recent instance of the 
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same kind of thing’ in the 
ineffectual blockade of Cuba dur- 
ing the Spanish and American 
war. But it is not a question of main- 


taining a blockade; it is a question of 
interfering with our commerce by means 
of fast cruisers such as those which have 
been advocated by Captain Mahan, and 
are being built by France in great num- 
bers ; vessels which sail at the rate of some 
25 knots an hour, and which would un- 
doubtedly be a source of considerable 


damage to our commerce. Now, 
Sir, how is it proposed to meet 
this contingency? My honourable 


Friend has suggested a remedy with 
which I am not in the smallest degree 
in sympathy, and that is the remedy of 
differential rates to our colonial posses- 
sions in contradistinction to the rates 
which are paid by foreign countries. 
I submit that that is an argument which, 
from the point of view of a Free Trader, 
cannot be entertained. My honourable 
Friend suggested the establishment of 
granaries. Now, I, for my part, am in 
sympathy with the proposal for the estab- 
lishment of granaries, supposing it be 
feasible ; but I feel that the honourable 
Member overlooks the fact that it would 
be very little good, from an economic 
point of view, establishing granaries for 
securing food for the people, for the poli- 
tical derangement which prevented you 
from getting food would also prevent 
you from getting raw material for your 
manufacturers. I would venture to point 
out to my honourable Friend that it 
would not only be necessary to establish 
granaries or emporia for corn, but also 
emporia for raw material. The popula- 
tion of the country would be in the 
unfortunate position of not being able 
to purchase corn, although there was 
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plenty of corn to be had, because they 
would not have the means to obtain it. 
That seems to me to be a very sufficient 
answer to the proposal that we should 
establish granaries. But, Sir, of course, 
there are other difficulties connected 
with the establishment of granaries, 
namely, the immense cost of building 
and maintaining stores, the creation of 
a Government monopoly with all the 
possibilities of corruption associated 
therewith. Now, Sir, it seems to me 
that we ought to bear in mind that 
there is at the present moment a lamen- 
table condition of things in relation to 
agriculture in this country. It is as- 
tonishing to me that no serious attempt 
has been made by either side of the 
House to deal with this great agricul- 
tural difficulty. I do not think that the 
increase of allotments—and there has 
been a considerable increase—has been of 
material advantage from an economic 
point of view. All that has been doue 
has been to provide cheap and perma- 
nent labour for farms, and to somewhat 
improve the condition of the agricultural 
labourer. But so far from solving the 
agricultural question, you have not 
touched the fringe of it. What is 
the true position with regard to agri- 
culture from the point of view we ar2 
looking at it now? We find at the 
present time that the amount of cora 
produced in this country is on the de- 
crease year by year, and that from 1876 
to 1896 the amount of arable lanai 


decreased by two million acres. I 
do not venture to suggest a 


remedy, but I do venture to suggest, as 
my honourable Friend says, that it is a 
matter well worthy of inquiry as to 
whether it is not possible to check this 
decay of agriculture by some legislative 
or administrative means. I cannot help 
thinking that what Napoleon was attri- 
buted to have done in France miz‘it to 
a large extent be done in this souutry, 
and it is not impossible, I think 
by legislation—I do not say at once 
—to create, but to foster the creation 
of, an agricultural population. I believe 
that this land is not less fertile than 
any other European country. I believe, 
as has been testified to by almost every 
agriculturist who has written upon the 
subject, that the soil of this country will 
bear comparison with that of any other 
country, and therefore it seems to me 
that there is no reason why we should 
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not do something, not merely to arrest 
the decrease of our agricultural popula- 
tion, but to encourage the increase cf 
that population. There is no question 
that that population has been decreasing 
year by year, and there is no question 
whatever that it would be possible by 
judicial treatment, as has been proved by 
the experience of Germany and France, 
to increase the number of people deriv- 
ing their livelihood from agriculture. 
And, Sir, if that were done by every ad- 
ditional person deriving his livelihood 
from agriculture it would be doing some- 
thing to help the home market ; and it 
is from that point of view that I do cor- 
dially second the Motion of my honour- 
able Friend, and press upon the Govern- 
ment the desirability of acceding to his 
proposal. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I think it is a little inconveni- 
ent that this matter has come on for 
discussion this afternoon, though it is 
clearly not one of those matters which 
come within the description given by the 
First Lord of matters which might con- 
veniently be discussed on some portion 
of the Estimates. Only this afternoon I 
asked the First Lord a question with re- 
gard to one very important branch of 
this inquiry. I asked him to what 
Member of the Government we ought to 
address ourselves if we desired informa- 
tion with regard to the insurance of 
maritime war risks in time of war, and 
he informed me that no Member of the 
Government, no individual Member, was 
responsible, but that the Government at 
large was charged, if anybody was 
charged, with that question. Now, of 
course, that may no doubt be an answer, 
but I confess it does not carry the mat- 
ter very much farther, and I can hardly 
conceive the conditions of a discussion of 
the Estimates in which we should be 
unable to discover the Minister in con- 
nection with whose salary we could raise 
this important point. And I do respec- 
tively submit that we deserve—I do not 
say I deserve, but those who are inter- 
ested in this matter deserve—a differ- 
ent answer from that which we have re- 
ceived. I should like to recall the his- 
tory of this question—a very important 
question, as some of us believe—of the 
insurance of war risks in time of war. It 
is not the first time, nor the second 
time, that this question has been raised. 
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I asked a question more than one Session 
ago, and was told it was not a matter 
within the department of the Admiralty. 
I addressed myself to the First Lord of 
the Treasury, who was good enough to 
say that the matter was one of great im- 
portance, and he referred me to the nob!s 
Duke, the President of the Committee 
on Naval Defence. In pursuance of his 
recommendation I approached the noble 
Duke, who was good enough to commu- 
nicate with me, and who saw me upon 
this matter. I sent him the whole of 
the information I was able to collect re- 
specting it, and waited upon him, when 
he could only inform me that the Admi- 
ralty had disclaimed all connection 
with this matter. The War Office had 
also disclaimed it, but it was possible 
that the Board of Trade might take it 
under consideration, but he did not be- 
lieve it. And now I am met by the 
statement of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury that there is absolutely no depart- 
ment of the Government which is re- 
sponsible for the consideration of this 
question. I do not consider that this 
is a satisfactory state of things, nor do 
I consider it altogether a fair answer 
that I have received. This is not, if I 
may say so, a fad of my own—I should 
not have troubled the House with any- 
thing of the kind if it were; it is a mat- 
ter which has been much discussed, on 
which there is a large literature already 
existing—there are arguments which 
may be good or bad, both for and 
against—and I think it is really reducing 
the position of the House of Commons 
almost to an absurdity to say that a 
matter of that kind cannot be reasonably 
attributed to any department of the State. 
Therefore, Sir, I take the opportunity 
which has been’ given by _ this 
discussion to appeal—as I can- 
not appeal to the Minister, I must 
appeal to the House. The suggestions 
which had been made by my honourable 
Friend who proposed the Amendment 
were varied, and I do not propose to * 
dwell upon two or three of the sugges- 
tions that he made; but I believe that 
the practical difficulties of carrying out 
the institution of granaries are very 
great. I do not see the theoretical diffi- 
culty, I do not see the theoretical 
danger; but I do see a practical diffi- 
culty. With regard to the question of 
differential tariffs respecting the 
Colonies, I confess I am not with the 
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honourable Member. I believe the ob- 
jections to that course, plausible as it 
may seem, in the present state of public 
feeling are overwhelming, and I am not 
at all convinced that the plan would suc- 
ceed in producing the results which the 
honourable Member believes it would 
produce. But I see none of these ob- 
jections to the proposal to which I my- 
self attach most importance—that is, 
the insurance by the Government in 
some form or another of maritime risks 
in time of war. I am not unaware that 
this question has been discussed by 
bodies outside this House. It has re- 
cently been discussed by a number of 
Gentlemen, who took an adverse view, 
but when I remember that these Gen- 
tlemen were all concerned in the under- 
writing of ships, I think that was not 
altogether a remarkable fact. I find 
that there have been discussions in the 
papers connected with shipping, with the 
carrying trade, and with the corn trade, 
and there is a very strong expression on 
the part of men who have through the 
whole of their lives been studying this 
matter, in favour of the proposal for 
which I now appeal for support. Let 
me remind the. House precisely where 
we stand. There is information to guide 
us which is absolutely precise. We have 
a very large number of documents on 
the matter. We have the statement 
made by Captain Mahan, of the United 
States Navy, who, as everyone knows, 
has made a very close study of the com- 
mercial history of this country in time 
of war—no one has more closely studied 
it. He pointed out the danger to 
which this country was exposed during 
a period of maritime war; not the 
danger from the destruction of our 
ships in large numbers by the 
enemy, but danger which arises from 
alarm and panic among shipowners, 
owing to the fact that their individual 
ships were always liable to the chances 
of war. He pointed out that during the 
great war with France only three per 
cent. of our mercantile marine were 
actually taken prizés—two and a half 
an honourable Member reminds me; I 
thought the figure was three. That is 
itself an insignificant proportion of the 
whole mercantile marine of this country. 
There was not a very large mercantile 
fleet in those days, of course, and there 
would be a very large residue now sup- 
posing three per cent. were destroyed. 
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But the circumstances were different at 
the beginning of the century. We were 
not dependent then as we are now, ex- 
cept only to a very small extent, on the 
import of our food from foreign 
countries. There was a state of things 
existing for years in which competition 
on the sea, except by enemy’s ships 
which had escaped from our cruisers, 
was absolutely unknown. No foreign 
country stood there ready to take up the 
trade that we had dropped. It was im- 
possible. The European blockade ex- 
tended over the whole of the territory 
which for a time was under the control 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, and whatever 
country declared itself hostile to this 
country, either by act or expression, 
immediately became our enemy, and was 
attacked by our fleet. We know now 
that the cjrcumstances are very dif- 
ferent. We know that there are great 
mercantile marines rising on every side, 
all ready and anxious to take what we 
lose. We know also that there are, side 
by side with those commercial marines, 
great military marines, which have risen 
to a strength and increased to a number 
absolutely unknown, even in times when 
this country was exposed to its greatest 
risks. We know, and nobody knows 
better, except perhaps the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, than I, what is the lite- 
rature which is being produced day after 
day in other countries, the whole of which 
is devoted to a scientific and careful study 
of the means by which this opportunity 
may be taken advantage of when oc- 
casion arises. I do not want to go into 
the literature at all. I only want to say 
that its character constitutes a formid- 
able threat. I go further. I say that if 
the language which is contained in that 
literature were used by this country of 
any other country it would be considered 
an unjustifiable thing. But the threat 
exists, and my view is this, that if you 
are to leave every individual shipper with 
the fear that his particular consignment 
of goods or particular ship will be or 
may be liable to be captured by the 
cruisers of the enemy, you will imime- 
diately produce a feeling of panic which 
will result in an enormous enhancement 
of insurance premiums. There can be 
no doubt about it. If the honourable 
Member will imagine what would occur 
at Lloyd’s at the news of an outbreak of 
war, if he will apply his imagination to 
the. scene which would then arise, I am 
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' sure he could hardly exaggerate the|advantage for ships that are ill-fitted 
it reality which I believe would follow. I}and not of great commercial value as 
e believe that matters would eventually|for ships of the very first class, whicl: 
X- brighten, that they would settle down; | are well fitted and have enormous advan- 
e and we should have—as we ought to|tage in speed. The third proposal is 
mn have, and I believe we have—a pre-|that there should be a percentage paid 
x8 eminent Navy. A time would come|by all British shipowners, and something 
mn when the balance would be, to a certain| by other shipowners also, to a fund 
ps extent, restored, and our ships would| which should be used for the purpose of 
8, be able to navigate the seas, if not un-| reinsurance in times of war. I do not 
un disturbed, at any rate, with a certain] pretend to express a strong view as to 
he amount of security for certain craft|the merits of any one of these pro- 
m- under certain conditions. But on the|posals, but they all exist, and-I think 
‘x- outbreak of war there would be this|they are all serious and sufficiently de- 
ry sudden enhancement of insurance rates, | finite to be made the subject of some in- 
‘ol and there is, as I believe, one way;.and| vestigation. I am not content to ac- 
er one way only, to guard against it, and|cept this non posswmus on the part of 
ig that is by making some arrangement in|the Government. The reply generally 
mn, time of peace, whereby people may be| given is that some hole can be picked 
08 assured that they can continue theirjin every scheme that is proposed. 
OW business, exposed, no doubt, tg some| That is very usual. I do not suppose 
lif- risk—some risk is inevitable—but ex-|that anyone in this House or out of it 
eat posed to a risk which they can measure,|can come down -here and propose any 
de, and which, if they have enterprise, many | scheme which no other Member of the 
we of them, I am certain, would be pre-| House could not pick a hole in. You 
ide pared to face. I do not bring this|can get no scheme which would cover 
1e8, matter before the House without haviny|the whole of the ground, but you can 
sen given it some attention. . I know the|get a scheme which will closely abate 
her proposals which have been made, and I|the evils complained of. The Govern- 
aen think they divide themselves into three} ment, I know, have a position of advan- 
est classes, any one of which may perhaps| tage in this matter. They say—perhaps 
Wg have something to be said for it—all|they have a right to say—that the re- 
| of of which, I believe, must have some-|sponsibility for the safety of this 
ite- thing to be said for them. The first| country in time of war lies with them, 
ter proposal is that there should be a|and that they are prepared to meet that 
rich national insurance of all war risks, that| responsibility. Well, Sir, I think that 
udy is to say that the Government in time| that statement ought to be received 
nity of peace should give the promise to|with boundless caution. I will not 
Oe- shipowners that in times of war they|weary the House with example after 
into will reimburse them the value of ship| example of things which have been’ done 
say and cargo in any case where a ship is| now, at this moment and in a hurry, for 
nid- lost by act of the enemy, providing|the protection of the country in time of 
it. if that ship has conformed to Admiralty} war, which have been advocated year 
that rules and obeyed the regulations laid|after year in this House, and though 
y of down for convoy and protection. The|the Government was, I suppose, equally 
ered second proposal is that there should be} responsible for, equally cognisant of, 
reat ® contribution on the part of the| these duties, these things were not done. 
you Government in aid of the premiums|I could name other matters which by 
with paid at Lloyd’s by shippers themselves, | almost universal consent ought to be 
nent there being, of course, a range of dif-|done which are not being done, and yet 
e or ference between the ordinary premium| which are being advocated, and which 
the and the war premium ; that the Govern-|I hope some day will be done; and, 
nine- ment should make themselves respon-| therefore, though no one feels more 
thich sible for the payment of additional| than I do that we have at the present 
rent war premium. I believe there is|moment a Government which is showing 
be a good deal to be said for that, be-|}more readiness to face these problems, 
able cause I find that among insurers there is| and to deal with them, than any that 
ecur a reluctance to accept any plan which} we have had for a long time, I do not 
k of will put all ships, good and bad, upon} subscribe altogether to the doctrine that 
to the same footing, and procure the same} we can leave this matter entirely to 
am 
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their decision. I think they have often 
told us that public opinion is necessary 
to them in order to carry out great 
changes. That is quite true; but there 
are some changes which they can carry 
out very easily by giving a little en- 
couragement, a little help to public 
opinion. I hope the House will take a 
serious view of this matter. Much that 
has been said by the honourable Mem- 
ber that was unneccessary, and was felt 
by honourable Members to be unneces- 
sary. We all of us know that there is 
no royal road in this matter, but we do 
think it would be to the advantage of 
the country if Ministers would frankly 
admit that there is a problem to be 
solved, and if they would give us some 
little encouragement to believe that they 
are really intent upon solving it, by 
something more than mere generalities 
or mere references to the undeniable 
spirit of Her Majesty's Governmen-. 


*Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead): Mr. 
Speaker, on reading the terms of this 
Amendment, I find that they are di- 
rected to requesting or directing an in- 
quiry to be made into the present large 
and increasing dependence of the United 
Kingdom on foreign imports for the 
necessities of life, and the circumstances 
that might arise therefrom in the event 
of Her Majesty becoming involved in 
war with some foreign Power or Powers. 
Well, I think the House has departed a 
great deal from the terms of that Mo- 
tion by discussing marine insurance. 
Such an undertaking as is suggested by 
the argument of the honourable Mem- 
ber who has just spoken, that marine 
insurance should be undertaken by the 
Government of this country, involves, in 
the first place, a very great expenditure, 
which naturally brings the question, 
Where is the money to come from to 
meet it? Secondly, it practically pro- 
duces an underwriting department of the 
Government, which I do not think any 
Government would be quite willing vo 
undertake, seeing that it would require 
such a large staff of assessors to value 
ships, and such a large staff of account- 
ants to apply the percentages upon the 
value. I fail to see that any Govern- 
ment could undertake marine insurance 
in time of war. To my way of thinking, 
the true marine insurance of war risks 
in time of war lies simply in the fact 
that the Government of the day Will 
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give the best protection possible to the 
commerce of this country by having a 
first-class fleet and plenty of ships. It 
is not for me to say in what way ships 
should be insured in time of war. There 
are various plans proposed for doing 
that; but I think, from my knowledge 
of ships and steamers, that if the ship- 
owners of this country wanted to pro- 
tect their fleets or their vessels in time 
of war, they could raise or contribute 
to a shipowners’ war fund. I fail to see 
how any Government could undertake 
such work. I, therefore, dismiss that 
ideal ; a very nice and very pretty ideal, 
no doubt, of a Government undertaking 
marine insurance in time of war. I come 
now to the proposals which this Motion 
warrants ; and [| listened with great in- 
terest to all that has been said about 
home-grown wheats and the number of 
acres that were going out of cultivation. 
But what are the facts? Why cannot we 
grow wheat in this country to supply 
the inhabitants! Why cannot we do 
that ? 


Answer to Her 


AN HONOURABLE MEMBER : Foreign con- 
petition. 


*Mr. W. ALLAN: Foreign competi- 
tion, I hear said by the right honourable 
Gentleman opposite. No, Sir, it is not 
foreign competition at all; it is cheap 
lands versus dear lands. Go to Western 
America, and what do you get your land 
here for? Go to the Lothians in Scot- 
land, and what do you pay for it there! 
You cannot compete. It is not foreign 
competition at all; it is one man pro- 
ducing his grain cheap, and another pro- 
ducing it dear. I am not a landlord, but 
that is my view of the matter, and I 
happen to have some friends who are 
farmers, and they cannot grow wheat, 
simply because they have to pay 
£2 to £2 10s. an acre for the land. Now, 
that being the case, you are brought 
face to face with this. We are building 
in this country at the present time 4 
great many steamers called ocean 
tramps. These vessels carry from 5,000 
to 10,000 tons of cargo. They go over 
to America and buy wheat there, and 
they land it in the market here at a 
price at which you cannot produce it. 
Very well; you have, therefore, in on 
instance, cheap lands, cheap grown 
wheat, and low freights. Great quar- 
tities of grain are brought into this 
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country, and what is the result! We 
have, thanks to that, the cheap loaf, 
and otherwise it would be dearer. The 
proposer of this Motion talked about 
some machinery being required, or an in- 
quiry being made as to the provision of 
some machinery for the purposes of the 
Motion. I look at it in this way, Mr. 
Speaker. In a country like ours, where 
we have practically no rural population 
of small farmers, what we have got io 
depend upon for our food supply is 
simply the keeping open of the high- 
ways of the sea for our cargo steamers 
by a powerful fleet. If w: were under 
the same conditions as in France, where 
there are seven and a half millions of 
peasant proprietors, we could stand a 
blockade and feed ourselves as France 
can do at this moment. Blockade us! 
Why, we could not feed ourselves for six 
weeks, simply from the fact that we 
have no peasant proprietors, and all the 
old English yeomen have been swept off 
the land. There is another thing which 
is against us—namely, the preferential 
rates in this country, a point that has 
not been touched upon at all. You get 
your foreign goods brought into Liver- 
pool, and you get them taken across to 
Newcastle for far less than I can gei 
goods sent from Newcastle to Hartle- 
pool, simply by reason of these prefer- 
ential rates, and that, again, militates 
against our national progress. Thea, 
again, we have the seconder of the 
Motion saying that if we had peasant 
proprietors the population would in. 
crease, and we should have a greater 
supply of men for our Army and Navy. 
What do’ we find in France? There is a 
peasant proprietorship numbering sever 
and a half millions; but the population 
is not increasing, it is decreasing, which 
I think goes to prove conclusively ‘that 
the mere fact of living on the soil does 
uot tend to the increase of population. 
However, I look at this matter from a 
very serious aspect. Unquestionably, a 
time will come when this question will 
have to be forced upon some Govern- 
ment—how to feed the people of this 
country in a time of war. The mover of 
this Motion has moved a Motion which 
to my way of thinking is of paramount 
importance to the life and stability of 
the country. Whatever the result may 
be, whether the Government will under- 
take inquiry or not, I do not know—I 
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when this question, how the people of 
this country are to feed themselves, will 
be a serious question, and at the present 
time I can only see one way for solving 
it, and that is by the Government keep- 
ing open our highways by having the 
most powerful fleet on the face of the 
earth, by having the fastest ships, so 
that food may be brought to the 
people. If not, what will be the result? 
The result will be something terrible the 
moment the people of this country want” 
food. We know what a starving people 
have done before, and they will do the 
same again. Therefore, I am in entire 
accord with the principle of the mover 
of this Motion, and with his sentiments. 
I think that the stronger the Navy we 
can keep up, the better it will be for 
this country. 


Gracious Speech. 


*ApMiRAL FIELD (Sussex,  East- 
bourne): I desire to take a small part 
in this discussion, and I may remind the 
House with great respect that when the 
Estimates for the Navy were brought 
forward in 1896 and 1897, I had a Mo- 
tion down, and I was first in the ballot, 
dealing with the whole of this question 
in, as I thought, a comprehensive form, 
but you, Mr. Speaker, very properly 
ruled me out of order. So I dropped the 
question from that time to this, and I 
rejoice that my honourable Friend has 
taken it up. It is far better that men 
like my honourable Friend, who are dis- 
associated with the Services, should 
bring this matter forward, and that we, 
as humble individuals representing the 
Services perhaps should say a werd or 
two in support. At all events, the 
question is not new; but it is very im- 
portant, and I fail to perceive that the 
Government can offer opposition to this 
most reasonable Motion, and I do hope 
they will accept it con amore, and pro- 
mise the House that they will cause an 
inquiry to be made into this very serious 
and important and difficult subject. It 
is no new question, as my honourable 
Friend the Member for West Belfast 
said just now; even the proposals for a 
national insurance of ships’ cargoes are 
not new. May I remind the First Lord 
of the Admiralty of what will surely 
happen if a war should come—which 
God forbid !—during the time he should 
be First Lord of the Admiralty; as to 
what happened in the case of his pre- 
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A deputation of shipowners then waited 
upon the First Lord, pressing this very 
question upon the Government of the 
day, and I am very well informed—the 
information is more or less confidential ; 
I have seen correspondence on this sub- 
ject—that the Government were very 
much exercised upon it, and they did 
not meet it with a direct negative ; they 
did not attempt to ridicule the pro- 
posal. I do know they did ‘seriously en- 
tertain it, but whether they came to any 
decision I do not say ; but I do say that 
what happened to Lord Northbrook in 
1885 may yet happen to any Govern- 
ment that is in power in these days. 
The position now is accentuated, and 
the difficulty is not less. When I was 
preparing to discuss this matter some 
years ago I was at uncommon pains to 
get the best information upon the sub- 
ject. I am mindful of the fact that one 
of our most accomplished naval officers 
of that time, Admiral Sir George Tryon, 
now gone to his rest, was a very great 
authority upon this very difficult prob- 
lem and the way in which it could be 





solved. I have been told by many dis- 
tinguished Adwirals that they could 


hardly sleep at nights for thinking of 
what might happen in regard to this 
matter of food supplies, and the way in 
which food might safely be brought to 
this country in time of war. The fight- 
ing of the battles is a simple matter, so 
long as you support a strong Navy, if the 
fortress is victualled. But no Govern- 
ment has yet seriously thought of how 
to victual the fortress. That is the 
moderate Motion which my _honour- 
able Friend now submits to the 
House. This is not a Party question 

there is a universal consensus of opinion 
that this matter ought to be faced by 
the Government, and faced without 
delay. It has never yet been faced by 
any of the successive Governments of 
this country, I believe; no doubt it has 
been talked about, and no doubt har- 
monious action has been agreed upon 
between the Board of Trade and the 
Admiralty for defending certain points 
‘of the sea ; and, in the event of war, 
co-operating squadrons will be sent to 
meet cargoes expected at certain points 
of latitude and longitude ; and no 
doubt warning will be given by the 
Board of Trade to the various ship- 
owners to rendezvous at those points 
from Australia and other parts from 
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which our food supplies may arrive. 
All that goes without saying. I have 
risen to support my honourable Friend 
the Member for Belfast who, however, 
I think, went further than is reasonable 
on this subject of maritime insurance. 
I cannot go so far with him in this 
matter. But I do believe that the 
country, instead of insuring all ships’ 
cargoes, ought to prohibit certain ves- 
sels, steam vessels of a slow speed and 
sailing vessels of all kinds, from leaving 
their ports at all in time of war. Al- 
though they may be a private source of 
wealth, they are at the same time a 
source of wealth to the nation at large, 
and if they are allowed to go from their 
ports there is bound to be a heavy loss 
of national wealth. I do not support a 
system of insuring the whole of our 
ships, but I do think you might legiti- 
mately entertain the proposal to insure 
vessels with a minimum speed of 12 to 15 
knots, because, unless you do something 
of that kind as a guarantee against loss, 
I do not see how shipowners can be ex- 
pected to run their ships. There are 
no rates to guide shipowners in the 
matter of insurance. We only know 
what was actually paid so recently as 
the time of the American Civil 
War. We know, then, that the “ risk” 
went up to 30s. per cent. for non- 
blockade runners under neutral flags ; 
but in other cases it went up from 30 per 
cent.; and God knows what figure it 
would meet the shipowners in such a 
way that they should safely send their 
vessels to sea, then you would encourage 
a spirit of enterprise which would tend to 
keep the rates of insurance down, other- 
wise it might mount up to 100 per 
cent. ; and God knows what figure it 
might not arrive at in the end. What- 
ever rates are paid, the expense must 
naturally fall upon the consumer, and 


therefore it is necessary that they 
should be kept down. My honourable 
Friend the Member for Gateshead 


believes in a strong Navy, but he did 
not give adequate consideration to the 
other part of the question. I do not 
want to weary the House with statistics, 
but we did suffer very heavy loss when 
we were supreme on the sea in the wars 
of, old times. What would the loss be 
now, when our commerce has grown to 
so many millions? Nineteen hundred 
vessels leave our ports every day. 
The mind of man is unable to grasp 
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what these figures mean, and although 
a strong Navy would enable you to keep 
certain routes open, looking forward, as 
I do, to the impossibility of any danger 
or trouble with America, I do not think 
there would be any serious danger of an 
excessive rise in the prices of food stuffs. 
I believe that supplies would come from 
America, and, I think, with a sufficient 
number of cruisers there would be no 
difficulty in guarding the Atlantic high- 
way, and making it as safe as a turn- 
pike road. My honourable Friend talks 
of convoying cargoes, but we have other 
work for our cruisers to do than to con- 
voy cargoes across the high seas. 
Whether we have sufficient cruisers is a 
question to be discussed within the four 
walls of the Admiralty, but I do not 
think we have sufficient cruisers nor do 
I believe you think so yourselves. I do 
know that you will lay down more 
cruisers in your forthcoming naval pro- 
gramme, and that, to my mind, is a 
clear answer that the number of 
cruisers that we possess is not adequate 
in time of war. All we ask is that the 
Government should give an assurance 
to the country and the House that this 
matter shall receive their grave con- 
sideration. We do not expect them to 
lay down a policy in favour of the erec- 
tion of national granaries such as was 
proposed in the House of Lords. When 
that proposal was brought forward by 
the late Lord Winchilsea he was admir- 
ably answered by Lord Playfair on that 
subject. To my mind, the proposal to 
establish national granaries would, if 
carried out, be most disastrous. In the 
first place, you would spend many 
millions in erecting these great brick 
edifices, and the immediate effect would 
be to derange the market, because when 
you were buying in up would go the 
prices, and when in a month’s time you 
sold out, as you would have to do, the 
prices would come down with a run, and 
you would open the door to speculation 
of the very worst character. Many 
millions would have been wasted in the 
building of these granaries, and, in my 
opinion, without any good result. I 
would rather spend those millions on 
building more cruisers than in putting 
up these immense brick establishments 
for the storage of grain ; besides 
which, if you store one thing you would 
necessarily have to store another, and 
if you erect granaries you would also 
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have to erect places in which to store 
raw material in order to keep the cotton 
and other mills going. The problem 
now is infinitely worse than it was at 
the time of the Crimea. And it would 
be well to remember that fact. During 
the time of the Crimean war, from 1854 
to 1856, the population of this country 
was about 28,000,000 of people, and the 
produce of corn grown at home was 
16,000,000 of quarters on four and a 
half million acres. Now we have 
a population of 38,000,000 of people— 
I am giving the figures of 1895, and I 
am willing to admit that they are the 
best to go upon—and the home pro- 
duction of grain is only 4,500,000 of 
quarters on 1,500,000 acres of land ; 
38,000,000 of people and 4,500,000 
of corn now, as against 28,000,000 of 
people and 16,000,000 of quarters of 
corn thep. Therefore, Sir, it is patent 
to any man’s mind, whether he has 
studied the question or not, that it is 
a matter to us of great importance, and 
[ think the Government would do wisely 
to show their sympathy with this 
Motion. I do not care in what form 
they answer the honourable Gentleman 
who proposed the Amendment, but I do 
hope that, at all events, they will not 
answer him with a _ direct negative. 
The admonition of going to the ants to 
learn a lesson from their energy applies 
equally to the Government, as well as 
it did to the person to whom that ad- 
vice was given. You can learn not only 
from the ants, but from the bees and the 
rats. Governments have been asleep over 
this matter. All I ask is that you shall 
not be asleep any longer. The Government 
are in sympathy with a strong Navy ; 
and, in the event of war, it is certain 
that very heavy losses must ensue, and 
in order to encourage the steamship 
owners to run the necessary risks and 
to keep down the rates of insurance, you 
will have to give your minds to this sub- 
ject, either to entertain the proposal 
for the insurance of all ships, or the 
more moderate proposal of insuring 
every ship above a certain speed, and 
prohibiting every steam vessel below 
that rate of speed and every sailing 
vessel from leaving the ports. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): This has been a 
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most singular Debate; a great number 
of honourable Gentlemen have spoken 
upon the 


2U2 


matter, and they have 
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all stated that in their opinion it is a 
most valuable subject to bring before 
the House ; but no two of them have 
agreed as to the manner in which the 
question should be dealt with. If any 
good is to be done to the country by 
raising the question at all, it should be 
raised after honourable Members have 
come to some sort of understanding be- 
tween themselves-as to the scheme 
which they propose to press upon the 
Government for dealing with it. 


AN HONOURABLE MEMBER : 


Royal Commission. 


*Sin CHARLES DILKE: The whole 
business of the Board of Admiralty is 
to inquire into it, and if successive 
Boards of Admiralty have not inquired 
into this subject years ago, then all I 
can say upon the matter is, that they 
ought to be hanged on the out- 
break of war. Indeed, thé speech 
of the honourable and _— gallant 
Admiral shows that former Govern- 
ments have inquired into the subject, 
and I am perfectly certain that the 
speech of the right honourable Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Admiralty 
last year showed that the present Gov- 
ernment had inquired into it. There 
is a little difficulty in discussing this 
question in the House, and I am not 
sure that the public raising of the ques- 


By 


a 


tion at the present moment is alto- 
gether wise. There does exist at the 


present moment in a particular country 
an idea that we are going to force them 
into war during the present year, and I 


cannot “but fear that discussing this 
question, as to what is to be done for 


the protection of our food supply, may 
have some small bearing on that idea. 
Tt may make people continue in the 
foolish idea that it is our intention to 
force them into war. But, if we are 
discussing the question, we ought ww 
discuss it with certain proposals before 
the House, and I submit it is useless 
for it to be discussed in this way, and 
I think it very unwise. But, the ques- 
tion having been raised, it does appear 
to me that some of us who do not agree 
with any of the particular remedies that 
are proposed, except with the general 
notion of a sirong fleet, should say 
something with regard to the different 
proposals that have been made. The 
first honourable Member who brought 
this Amendment before the House, and 
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who made two or three suggestions last 
year, should limit the question before 
us to a particular form. As it stands, 
we have all the questions affecting the 
internal food supply of this country 
raised, and if that is to be allowed, some 
of us might ask what is to be done with 
the lands which are out of cultivation, 
and how those lands are to be culti- 
vated. What is to be done with the 
deer forests, for example ? When these 
questions arise upon Motions of this 
kind, I do not think it is possible to go 
into them, and that we ought to confine 
ourselves to the more definite matters. 
The honourable Gentleman who sec- 
onded the Motion threw over all the 
arguments proposed to the House by 
the honourable Gentleman moving the 
Amendment ; he made a very clever 
speech, but overstated altogether the 
facts. Then it was said by an honour- 
able Gentleman that our case 
that there would be no _ inter- 
ference with the continuity and 
plentifulness of our food supply. No 
man in his senses would make any sug- 
gestion of that-kind. There would be 
an interference in case of a war with 
another country, and still more in case of 
a war against a coalition; and, starting 
with the fact that there must be an 
interference with our food supply, the 
best method of affording protection 
against such interference must be a 
matter of opinion. The honourable 
Gentleman has proved at some length 
that it was possible for food to be made 
contraband in case of war. But, I am 
bound to say, I think the First Lord 
of the Treasury was right last year, 
when he said that this matter would be 
ruled by the law of strength. The hon- 
ourable and gallant Admiral, though 
favouring the Motion, said he thought 
that America would feed us in times of 


Was 


war, and that it would do so I have no 
doubt. My honourable Friend the 


Member for Belfast brought into the 
Debate the question of national insur- 
ance ; but it appears to me that the 
one thing that has been overlooked is, 
that in the time of war there is a trans- 
ference of ships from our flag. You have 
to assume that there will be no trans- 
ferring in our case, and that the British 
ships will continue to be British, in order 
to bring insurance into the terms of 
the Motion. Now, the proposal which 
was made by the honourable Member 
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for Chester two years ago, and in 
the House of Lords by the late Lord 
Winchilsea, was a proposal for national 
granaries, and if that is the proposal 
which is in the minds of the honourable 
Members who bring forward this pro- 
posal to-night, they ought to be pre- 
pared with facts and figures in support 
of their contention, or else adopt some 
practical suggestion for the production 
of wheat in this country. If they want 
national granaries, let them say so, 
and if it is so, let them arm themselves 
with facts and figures as to the mini- 
mum food supply of this country at any 
one time, and not bring the question 
before the House in this general way. 
Now the honourable Gentleman the 
Meuiber for St. Helens confined hini- 
self, in talking of food supplies, to 
wheat and flour, and the © state- 
ments which he made are absolutely at 
variance with all the facts which I have 
been able to gather together from all 
sources in reference to this subject, and 
I think that we ought to have evidence 
as to the minimum food supply. The 
right honourable Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade is here, and 
as he will probably take part in this 
Debate, I should just like him to answer 
this question, if he does speak on this 
subject : Was Lord Playfair correct in 
the facts which were stated by him in 
1894 in the House of Lords, and are 
those facts still substantially true ? At 
the time Lord Wigchilsea stated that 
in some portions of the year there ‘was 
only one month’s supply of wheat in 
this country, and leaflets were issued on 
behalf of the national granaries 
scheme, stating that there was only a 
fortnight’s supply. Now, in reply to 
that statement Lord Playfair said that 
he had official information from the 
Admiralty, the War Office, and the 
Board of Trade, upon the subject, and 
he informed the House of Lords that 
the minimum supply of this’ country 
occurred in the month of June, and in 
that month there was in this country 
a supply of wheat and flour sufficient 
for three months and a_ half. Lord 
Playfair pointed out that those figures 
only referred to wheat and flour, and 
did not take into consideration such 
cereals as barley, oats, and maize, or 
potatoes. Four years after that date 


the honourable Member for St. Helens 
tells us that the wheat supply of this 
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country is only sufficient for three weeks. 
There is a great’ discrepancy there, and 
we certainly ought to be told whether 
Lord Playfair was right or wrong in his 
figures. It does not affect absolute 
starvation, but it does make this dif- 
ference, that the sharpness of the pinch 
will be very different in the one case to 
what it would be in the other. If this 
country was going to begin a war with 
only three weeks’ supply of wheat and 
flour, speculation would be rife, and 
prices would rise, and there would be a 
very much greater pinch than there 
would be if the supply was sufficient for 
three months and a half. We ought to 
know whether Lord Playfair was right 
when he said that besides the enormous 
amount of other food stuffs which would 
supplement flour at such a time, there 
was a three and a half months’ ‘supply, 
or whether the honourable Gentleman 
is right who says there is only a 
three weeks’ supply of wheat and flour. 
The honourable Gentleman who spoke 
in support of a national granary 
scheme ought to have told us something 
of the cost of the system proposed to 
be established. The honourable Member 
for St. Helens talked of making an ex 
perimental trial, and this was almost 
the only point in which the Seconder 
agreed with the Mover of the Amend- 
ment. They both agreed that we ought 
to make some small* experimental trial 
of this national granary scheme. But 
private enterprise has made experiments 
as to what kinds of wheat will keep, 
and we know something of that already. 
The difficulties of the scheme are that 
its necessity has not been proved; and, 
in the second place, the interference 
with trade involved. What the cost 
would be could only be arrived at when 
it was tried on a large scale, and I am 
afraid that it is impossible to make an 
experiment which would be of any use 
to the Department of the Board of 
Trade. “When Lord Winchilsea brought 
forward his scheme he estimated that 
the cost would be 33 millions sterling 
at first, and afterwards that the annual 
expenditure would be £950,000—equal 
to a shilling duty per quarter on corn. 
I am sure that the honourable and 
gallant Admiral opposite could get many 
of the additional cruisers he wants for 
that 33 millions sterling and the addi- 
tional expenditure of a million a year. 
Therefore, these honourable Members 
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have not only to give us certain facts 
and figures to show the feasibility of 
the scheme, but calculations as to its 
cost, and when they have done both 
things they will find that it would be 
far better to spend the money on the 
fleet. Now, the general view that some 
of us take on this subject is that, in the 
event of any very grave crisis, any great 
war which you could contemplate, it 
would be enormously to the interest 
of the United States to feed this 
country. We believe that colourable 
transfers from the British to a neutral 
flag would be promoted immediately, 
and, although theoretically the belli- 
gerent Power would have grounds for 
protesting, and’ even for seizing the 
ships so transferred to a neutral flag, 
we do not believe that any country 
would at that moment take action which 
would bring the United States on their 
flank. We believe that it would be the 
policy not only of the United States 
to protect our food supplies, but that 
other countries that were in a similar 
case would take similar action. It has 
been said that we get large supplies of 
grain from Russia, but the supply from 
Russia is not always very Jarge, and 
varies greatly in amount. The great 
food supply for this country must be 
drawn from North and South America, 
and, if we can get that, we need not 
alarm ourselves about the possibility 
of absolute starvation. Of course, it 
is the duty of the Government to con- 
sider beforehand what they shall do in 
certain eventualities, but I have no 
doubt that, as Lord Playfair said, these 
considerations have been present to the 
mind of successive Governments. Gene- 
rally speaking, the objection I have to 
all these schemes is that they are to be 
considered, not as peace schemes, but 
as war schemes, and that they all 
savour of the heresy of a passive de- 
fence, that we are going to lock our- 
selves up as within walls, lay in a stock 
of food and munitions, and then defy 
our enemies outside. But that is not 
the way in which this country, if ever 
we are driven into war, will carry the 
war on. Our policy may be as pacific 
as may be in ordinary times, but, how- 
ever pacific, when we are driven into 
war our policy would be an offensive 
one. And unless we can use our great 
natural advantages for the purpose of 
attacking and destroying our enemies, 
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we shal] never be 
peace, or to conclude an honourable 
peace. We do not want, as a great com- 
mercial nation, to drag on a war indefi- 
nitely, but to finish it as soon as pos- 
sible, and the notion of soon finishing 
a war by locking ourselves up is ridicu- 
lous. That will not bring the war to 
a close; the only way is by striking 
strongly at the enemy. I am entirely 
averse, from the war point of view, to 
the suggestions that have been made. 
I am, therefore, opposed to the Amend- 
ment, and I hope that the only effect 
of the discussion will be to strengthen 
the hands of the Admiralty. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rivcmm, Croydon): 
The subject which my honourable 
Friend has brought before the House 
is a highly important one. But it is 
not, of course, a new one, for my hon- 
ourable Friend has upon more than one 
occasion endeavoured to draw public at- 
tention in the House of Commons and 
in the country to the position of things 


in regard to our food supply. While 
I agree with the honourable Baronet 
opposite, that the Gentleman who 
seconded the Amendment and_ those 


who supported it have nearly all differed 
with regard to the remedies, I am not 
disposed to make any reflection upon 
the honourable Gentlemen who have so 
differed, because undoubtedly the matter 
is not only important, but full of diffi- 
culty, and one can geadily understand 
that honourable Gentlemen may be un- 
easy and distressed about what they con- 
sider an unsatisfactory condition of 
things, and yet very largely differ as 
to the methods to be adopted to put 
an end to that state of things. My 
honourable Friend asks for an inquiry 
into this important matter, and into the 
various methods which have been sug- 
gested with the view of remedying what 
he considers the present unfortunate 
state of things. But, as the right hon- 
ourable Baronet opposite says, although 
there has been no Select Committee, 
although there has been no Royal Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into this 
matter, it must not be supposed by my 
Friend and the House that the 
Government have been indifferent on 
the matter, and that it has not been 
before us and made the subject of in- 
quiry both by the Board of Admiralty 
and the Board of Trade, as well as by 
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the Board of Agriculture. There has 
been full official inquiry into the 
existing state of things, and I am glad 
to think that these inquiries have not 
led to the conclusion that the fears of 
my honourable Friends as to the dis- 
astrous consequences to the people of 
this country in case of war are at all 
likely to be realised. My honourable 
Friend who brought forward _ this 
Motion and his honourable Seconder 
were distressed at the fact 
that so small a quantity of land 
was under grain cultivation in this 
country. Well, it is true that the 
quantity of land cropped with grain in 
this country has of late years consider- 
ably decreased, but that does not at all 
mean that the land not under grain is 
not producing food. On the contrary, 
I am informed by the Minister for Agri- 
culture that the land of this country 
was never more cultivated than it is 
at the present time. 


HonovuraBLE MemBers: No! no! 


THe PRESIDENT or toe BOARD or 
TRADE: Although the rents have 
gone down, and the landlords may 
not be satisfied, and although the price 
of produce may not be satisfactory to 
the farmers, yet, as a matter of fact, the 
land is still producing food as _plenti- 
fully as any other land in any part of 
Europe. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): Is the right honourable Gentle- 
man aware how much land has gone out 
of cultivation? 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD or 
TRADE: Well, that is the in- 
formation given to me by my 
right honourable Friend the Minister 
for Agriculture. My honourable 
Friend also says—and it is an 
opinion in which we all agree— 
that he would be very glad if by some 
arrangement we could increase the 
supply of food stuffs to this country 
from the Colonies, instead of from 
foreign countries. But I am afraid, if 
in order to obtain it anything in the 
nature of protection were proposed, that 
it would be a serious departure from 
the policy of this country—a policy now 
adopted by the great bulk of the people 
of the country and by nearly all poli- 
ticians. I am afraid that the result he 


desires is not likely to be attained, but 
if it could be effected in any other way 
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we all would be glad. The truth is, that 
a strong and powerful Navy is the prime 
factor in the supply of food for the 
people of this country, and no Govern- 
ment would be worthy of the confidence 
of the people of this country that did 
not make the preservation of the trade 
routes of our food supply the principal 
object of its care. When it is said that 
a cruiser here or there belonging to a 
foreign enemy might interfere with the 
carrying trade in time of war, I acknow- 
ledge that that might be so, and the 
Government has recognised that there 
is such a danger, and that it is our duty 
to be so supplied with cruisers as to 
reduce that risk to a minimum. It 
must also be remembered that foreign 
cruisers would not be so well furnished 
with coal as ours would be. The hon- 
ourable Gentleman said that starvation 
may come upon us, however supreme 
our Navy may be, and then in a follow- 
ing sentence he said that this country 
could never be blockaded in time of 
war—that even if the country could not 
be blockaded, it is not only possible, 
but extremely likely, that the price of 
corn would rise considerably. I admit 
that the price of corn would rise con- 
siderably, although. I very much doubt 
whether that high price would be long 
maintained, but, so long as our country 
is not blockaded, we are not at all likely 
to meet with starvation. It must be 
remembered that we get corn and food 
supplies from every quarter of the globe, 
and that the high prices would attract 
these supplies from all parts. It must 
also be remembered that so long as 
corn is not made contraband of war it 
would come in neutral bottoms as freely 
as it ever came before. I entirely agree 
with the right honourable Baronet the 
Member for the Forest of Dean that if 
any attempt were made by any belli- 
gerent foreign country to prevent the 
shipment of corn to this country and 
to make it contraband of war, that. would 
meet with the hostility of the United 
States, and possibly of other neutral 
countries also. Between 50 and 60 per 
cent. of the whole of the exports of 
corn and flour from the United States 
come to this country, and is it to be 
supposed for a moment that the United 
States would remain quiescent in time 
of war if our enemy declared corn to be 
contraband of war? If, then, we start 
with the fact, with the assumption that 
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corn is not contraband of war, what|My honourable and gallant Friend the 


chance is there that we should be re- 
duced to starvation when the corn can 
‘come in to us as freely as in time of 
peace so long as it comes in in neutral 
bottoms. Now, the remedies which the 
honourable Gentleman and others have 
proposed for a state of things which I 
do not believe’is ever likely to arise, 
but if it ever did arise, are threefold. 
The question touched upon by my hon- 
ourable Friend who moved the Motion 
—of increasing the growth.of corn here 
by means of bounties, and by a resort 
ta protection—I do not think is within 
the range of practical politics. I may 
be excused, therefore, if I do not enter 
upon the well-worn arguments of my 
honourable Friend in regard to a pro- 
tective policy. And I am sure that the 
House of Commons would never for a 
moment consent, nor would any Govern- 
ment consent, to inquire whether free 
trade is or is not good for this country. 
So I dismiss that remedy of my 
honourable Friend, although I hope he 
will not think it is from any want of 
respect for him. Then there is the pro- 
posal for a national insurance. I do 
not think that he has very fully ex- 
plained what he means by national in- 
surance. He has not said if the country 
is to bear the whole cost of the vessels 
and cargoes seized by the enemy, or only 
part of it. He has not told us whether 
we are to insure wheat and food sup- 
plies only. He has not told us why it 
should not also be applied to raw 
material, for it is quite certain that the 
ingress of raw material is as important 
to the country as the wheat supply. It 
is of vast importance that our working 
classes should be employed, and that 
they should be able to earn money to 
buy the food they require, and more 
than ever so when the food supply is 
likely to be raised above normal prices. 
Again, he’ has not told us whether this 
national insurance is to be an insurance 
for cargoes outwards as well as inwards. 
Clearly, if the nation takes upon itself 
the burden of insurance of cargoes in- 
wards it must also take it for cargoes 
outwards. I need hardly insist on the 
stupendous cost which this would entail. 
It is estimated that the value of British 
vessels entered inwards and cleared out: 
wards, and their cargoes, in 1879, came 
to no less than 1,090 millions sterling. 
The risk of loss would be enormous. 


President of the Board of Trade. 





Member for Eastbourne said that the 
risk of loss in time of war might come 
to as much as 100 per cent. My hon- 
ourable and gallant Friend takes the 
extreme limit, and I am not going to 
work out the cost of insurance at that 
rate. But I will take what I think is 
a high rate, having regard to the facts. 
Assuming that we possess a large and 
a strong Navy, that we are able to keep 
our shores free from blockade, and able 
to protect our commerce, I would put 
the rate at five per cent. That would come 
to something like 60 millions sterling. 
But that is not all. Who is to manage 
this stupendous business! Who is to 
secure us from risk of fraud! Who is 
to take care that the sea is not covered 
with old rotten, worn-out ships, with 
comparatively valueless cargoes! My 
honourable Friend must know that the 
business of an underwriter of marine 
insurance is one of the most intricate, 
most delicate, and most difficult in the 
world, that it is highly paid in this 
country, and that the risks vary from 
day to day and from hour to hour. My 
honourable Friend seemed to think that 
a partial insurance might be sufficient, 
but how are the shares to be appro- 
priated, and how are you to appropriate 
the premiums to the risk, seeing that 
the risk in time of war varies from day 
to day and from hour to hour? It isa 
busingss which the Government would 
be hopelessly unable to undertake ; they 
would be liable to fraud and swindling 
of all kinds. I am satisfied that every- 
one who understands the ins-and-outs of 
this question of insurance must come 
to the conclusion that no Government 
in its senses would ever undertake such 
a gigantic business. Well, another 
remedy has been proposed—the remedy 
of storing grain in granaries. Here 
again there would be another addition 


to the responsibility of Ministers of 
State. This would be another gigantic 


burden put upon the shoulders of the 
Government—a burden which would lay 
them open to fraud of all sorts and 
kinds. There are difficulties of detail 
also which it would be impossible to 
overcome. How, for instance, could 
my honourable Friend confine the 
storage to wheat alone? I have en- 
larged on the importance of raw 
material. If we are going to keep our 
people clothed and fed, we must devise 
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some method by which the raw mate- 
rial should be supplied to them to 
work upon. That is another large addi- 
tion to the scheme, for you have not 
only to provide granaries, but must 
have warehouses filled with cotton and 
wool and jute, and all the other raw 
materials which our people need. And 
have you calculated how much grain 
would be necessary! I have seen esti- 
mates made, varying from 8 to 20 
millions of quarters. 


Mr. SETON-KARR: Twenty million 
quarters. ‘ 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: Well, the first outlay on 
20 million quarters would be no light 
matter for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to undertake, and the storing 
of it and the changing of it. Moreover, 
there are so many different qualities of 
grain, and there must be some arrange- 
ment for supplying the people with the 
qualities they want. But there is 
another question I should like to ask 
my honourable Friend. I presume he 
will acknowledge -that it is quite pos- 
sible that in a time of general dearth, 
it is indeed probable, that the price of 
grain and wheat would rise even to a 
greater height than in time of war. 
What would you do then? Would you 


unload if there came a_ period 
of dearth, and the loaf went up 
to 606 Sd. Cor Od; or 10d. © or 


Is.!- Would you unload that grain! 
And, if not, how could you defend keep- 
ing the grain stored up in the coffers 
of the country and the people clamour- 
ing for bread? I undertake to say that 
there is no Government, however inde- 
pendent they might desire to be politi- 
cally, which could possibly resist the 
pressure brought to bear upon them to 
distribute grain, not in a time of war, 
but in a time of dearth. Again, at 
what price is the grain to be dis- 
tributed! Is it to be at cost price or 
the market price? Clearly, if at market 
price, no Government would do® it, 
for the market price would: be too high. 
It must, then, be cost price, or, at any 
rate, at a moderate price. Well, what 
would your farmers, your dealers, who 
have grown grain and have got grain to 
sell, say if you were to compete with 
them in the market, and with money 
taken out of their own pockets, and so 
prevent them from getting the price 
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they would otherwise obtain? The cost, 
as I have said, of either of the two 
operations would be enormous. = It 
would be far better and cheaper for the 
country, should they be driven to it 
when a time of pressure came, to go 
into the market and buy grain dear 
and sell cheap, rather than attempt to 
set up such a gigantic business, involy- 
ing such an enormous sum of money, as 
| national insurance agents and holders of 
|grain. I end as I began. I end as the right 
|honourable Baronet the Member for 
Forest of Dean began and ended. I do 
not believe that if our Navy is kept up 
in a sufficiently strong and powerful 
state to protect the trade routes of the 
country, and if we secure our shores 
from being blockaded, I do not believe 
there is the remotest chance of starva- 
tion, although there may be a chance 
of high prices, which would not last for 
any length of time. It is, under these 
circumstances, that I am afraid the 
Government are unable to accept the 
Motion of my honourable Friend. I 
repeat, this is not a matter which has 
escaped the attention of the Government. 
It has been carefully inquired into, and 
I have given the results of the inquiry. 


*Smr CHARLES DILKE: What about 
Lord Playfair’s figures regarding the 
available grain supply in the country? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: The _ right honourable 
Baronet asks me about Lord Playfair’s 
figures. I will endeavour to verify the 
figures quoted by my honourable and 
gallant Friend. I have no reason to 
suppose that Lord Playfair was incor- 
rect when he said he obtained his 
figures from the authorities and heads 
of the Department. Nor have I reason to 
suppose that if these figures were right 
then they are wrong now. If the right 
honourable Baronet desires fuller infor- 
mation on the subject I shall be glad 
to obtain it for him. 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, §S.): Mr. 
Speaker, everyone must agree that the 
food supply of this country is a matter 
of very great interest generally, but that 
is the only point on which there has 
been any agreement during the Debate. 
The Seconder of the Amendment ex- 
pressly disclaimed any agreement with 
the Mover, except that the question was 
of importance, and that it was a 
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matter for inquiry. But if an inquiry 
is to be set up, what line will it take? 
What is to be its obejct, and what sug- 
gestions are to be considered? I was 
struck, as the President of the Board of 


Trade was struck, with the fact 
that no two speakers agreed as 
to the lines on which the  sug- 


gested inquiry should be conducted. A 
number of suggestions were put forward, 
but each successive speaker occupied 
himself in trampling down the sugges- 
tions of the speaker who preceded hin, 
and all the suggestions were torn to 
pieces with laudable unanimity and im- 
partiality by the President of the Board 
of Trade. The general result, there- 
fore, is that, in the opinion of the Go- 
vernment, not one of these suggestions 
deserves any further consideration. I 
am not surprised at that conclusion. 
What were the suggestions? I will not 
discuss them, but will just run through 
them in order to show their futility. 
There was the idea of protective duties, 
but the Mover of the Amendment niust 
know that any protective duties would 
fall, first of all, on the poorer classes of 
the community. Then there was the 
suggestion of preferential tariffs between 
ourselves and our Colonies. But Canada 
is already developing her wheat fields, 
and the imposition of a preferential 
tariff would not substantially increase 
that development. We now receive 
a large quantity of wheat from Canada, 
and there is no reason to suppose that if 
we were to give a preferential tariff it 
would meet the difficulties which the 
honourable Gentlemen apprehend. Then 
there was the question of granaries, 
which has been so demolished by the 
President of the Board of Trade that 
I will not refer to it further ; and, lastly, 
there was the suggestion that the State 
should undertake a scheme of national 
marine insurance. I need not add any- 
thing to the arguments used by the 
President of the Board of Trade in order 
to show the total impracticablity of such 
a proposal, which would involve us in 
enormous risks, for the carrying out of 
which we have no preparation, and which 
would utterly destroy all those active 
agencies now at work, and which would 
continue at work even after the outbreak 
of war, in order to meet the changing 
circumstances and difficulties of the time. 
Most of us at one time or another have 
discussed this question with working 
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men, and I think I may say that among 
working men conversant with the sub- 
ject there is a consensus of opinion that 
it is utterly untenable. That being so, 
I ask myself whether there is the least 
use in entertaining the Motion. I 
cannot see anything to be gained by it. 
If there is to be an inquiry, we ought 
to have some idea of the lines it should 
take if it is to be profitable. Surely, if 
it is a question of such importance 
and danger as -honourable Members 
assume, it ought to have engaged the 
attention of the last four or five Govern- 
ments. I have no doubt it has ob- 
tained the attention of every Govern- 
ment, and that every Government will 
continue to consider it. {ft is, of course, 
very difficult to say what would be the 
effect on trade of an outbreak of war. I 
believe, myself, it is impossible to use- 
fully indulge in any predictions on that 
subject, because everything depends on 
tne Power with which we are at war, and 
the attitude of the Powers which remain 
neutral. It is impossible to predict all 
the eventualities that might arise. With 
reference to one principal source of our 
food supply, there is no doubt that the 
United States would continue to send us 
a large part of the wheat we would re- 
quire. At present they send us more 
than half our total supply. In 1897 
they sent us 61 per cent. of our wheat 
and flour, and we know it is one of the 
most important elements in the exports 
of the United States, and we may, there- 
fore, assume that it would be the car- 
dinal interest of the United States to 
give us every possible support that a 
neutral Power could give to keep that 
trade open. We know also that the 
Atlantic route is now so much reduced in 
time that it is comparatively easy to 
defend. Therefore, I share the sanguine 
view which I am glad the Government 
have taken, that there is not any great 
danger of famine even in the event of an 
outbreak of war. The question is, above 
all things, a naval question, and if there 
was*to be an inquiry it vught to be con- 
ducted in private, not in public. This 
is the kind of inquiry which, in one 
form or another, has been going on for 
years. Of course, every branch of the 
Government has considered it, and: 1 
cannot see that we can advance a single 
step by accepting the honourable Mem- 
ber’s Amendment, or that we can add 
in the least to the responsibilities which 
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the Government acknowledge lie upon 
them now, and of which I am sure no 
British Government will ever be un- 
mindful. 


Mr. DIsKkAELI (Cheshire, Altrin- 
cham): The President of the Board of 
Trade has made the astounding state- 
ment that land was now better 
cultivated and produced better crops 
than ever it did. I cannot understand 
such a statement from a Minister of the 
Crown. Why, what about the legisla- 
tion in aid of agriculture passed by the 
present Government ? I am_=s sure 
the right honourable Gentleman has ob- 
tained information on the subject which 
is not reliable. Neither can I agree 
with the right honourable Gentleman 
the Member for Aberdeen, that this is a 
question which we ought to leave to 
chance. Cold water has been thrown 
on it by the speech of the right honour- 
able Baronet the Member for the Forest 
of Dean, and I wish to direct the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that in the 
discussion of this most important ques- 
tion, which deals with the well-being and 
future supplies of the greatest industrial 
population in the world, we get most 
excellent advice upon this side of the 
House, and nothing but cold water 
thrown on it on the other side. The 
right honourable Baronet the Member 
for the Forest of Dean finds fault with 
the figures brought forward by my hon- 
ourable Friend the Member for St. 
Helens, who stated that our food supply 
would only last three weeks. I believe 
that is about the time, and I have heard 
it stated that it is less. Then the right 
honourable Baronet refers to Lord 
Playfair’s estimate of three and a 
half months. On what figures was 
that estimate based? Although I 
have great respect for Lord Playfair, I 
look with some sort of suspicion on that 
estimate. Will the right honourable 
Baronet, when war breaks out, and when 
tne pinch of poverty and hunger reaches 
the mob, and when they are clamouring 
at his door, will he send them to Lord 
Playfair ? This question has been 
treated throughout as a naval question, 
but I doubt if it should be regarded as 
a naval question altogether. After all, 
the elements of chance enters into naval 
warfare—tempests and broken boilers, 
for example—and is it right that the 
food supply of this country should be 
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left to chance? I happened to be the 
proposer of a resolution at the first Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire Federation meet- 
ing, at which 200 working men were pre- 
sent, to the effect that the Government 
should be asked to put a bounty on grow- 
ing wheat, or some such measure. We 
are told that that would be Protection, 
but I think the bogey of Protection in this 
matter should not be considered quite as 
much as itis. We have got a large and 
a very expensive fleet, which the nation 
has to pay for, and yet if you are asked 
to keep the price of wheat at a certain 
price—say, 40s.—we are told it is Pro- 
tection, and that we would make the food 
of the working classes dearer. We had 
wheat a short time ago at 50s. a quarter, 
and the quartern loaf went up, and I 
say that if you keep wheat at 40s. you 
would be able to keep the quartern loaf 
at 43d. My honourable Friend made 
some very interesting investigations, and 
found out the system by which the 
French keep wheat at about 40s., and 
the quartern loaf about 44d. After all, 
this is a definite statement to make as 
to how this question should be solved, but 
I do not think that it should be left to 
chance that a great nation should in 
time of war have to depend on foreign 
provisions. The right honourable Bar- 
onet the Member for the Forest of Dean 
said that our policy should be an offen- 
sive policy, but while our Navy is carry- 
ing out that policy abroad, what is to 
become of the nation at home? A naval 
campaign at the present moment might 
last for two or three weeks, but I venture 
to think that after the first 10 days the 
pinch of hunger would be so felt by the 
poor people that we would have a revolu- 





tion, and all the horrors attending it. If 
the solution which I have brought 
forward be carried out, it would 


assist those who have land, it would 
assist the populations which now crowd 
our towns. We have been told 
there is no remedy for the state of 
affairs referred to in the Amendment, 
but I believe my proposal is a remedy. 
I certainly think that a great question 
like this should not be left to the chance 
of successful naval warfare, or even be 
left to wait until we are actually at war. 
It should be dealt with now, and then 
we should be able to say that we were 
safe at home, and safe on the high seas. 
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Mr. YERBURGH (Chester): Mr. 
Speaker, I have been chiefly responsible 
for one of the proposals alluded to to 
meet this danger which I think is ad- 
mitted to exist. That proposal is one 
for the establishment of a storage of 
wheat. I dealt with it fully last Session, 
and I do not think it necessary to ela- 
borate it on this occasion. The right 
honourable Baronet the Member for the 
Forest of Dean has, however, challenged 
us to give our figures. The total cost 
of storing 10,000,000 quarters of wheat 
would, according to calculations which 
have been very carefully veritied, amount 
to £21,400,000. It has also been cal- 
culated by experts that the annual work- 
ing expenses would amount to £288,046, 
and if the capital were raised by ter- 
minable annuities at 24 per cent., there 
would be a further charge of £754,530, 


making the total annual outlay 
£1,042,576. That might be met by 


reviving the duty of a shilling per bushel 
on corn, which was levied by Sir Robert 
Peel, and only taken off by the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. I notice 
that one of the arguments used in the 
Debate was that those who support the 
Amendment did not agree with the 
various proposals put before the House. 
Surely that would apply also to the 
question of Imperial defence. Take the 
Navy. Some advocate the construction 
of battleships, others that of cruisers, 
and even experts are not agreed as to 
the particular kind of battleship or 
cruiser which should be built. There 
is no necessity to refer these matters 
to a Committee because experts do not 
agree. We are agreed on one thing, 
and we have the country behind us, and 
that is that there is great danger to the 
interests of this country if it were in- 
volved in war under present conditions. 
What are the criticisms levelled at the 
proposal for national granaries? Two 
years ago I was fortunate enough to 
secure the assistance of the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture, and it nomi- 
nated a Committee to consider whether 
my proposal would have any injurious 
effect on agriculture. It met 16 times, 
and examined 54 witnesses, all men ex- 
perienced in farming, or connected with 
the corn interest. The evidence of those 
responsible men was that very grave 
danger existed, and many of them stated 
that the question of bounties was out- 
side practical politics. That Committee 
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same to the conclusion that there was a 
case for inquiry by the Government, and 
the members added that they were pro- 
foundly impressed by the danger dis- 
closed by the evidence presented to them. 
I have already dealt with the cost of 
national granaries. Another objection 
is raised, and that is that wheat will 
not keep. I only hope that Gentlemen 
who raise these objections would read 
the report of the Committee, whether 
they agree with its recommendations or 
not, as it contains an enormous amount 
of valuable information. Sir, we can 
keep wheat for practically any length of 
time. But we are told that when we 
put it on the market it will disturb it. It 
is entirely the opposite. Matters will 
adjust themselves, and you will find that 
if you serve out the wheat in small quan- 
tities it will have no practical effect on 
the market. There is one more objec- 
tion raised. It is that national grana- 
ries would injure the farming industry. 
That is not the opinion of the majority 
of the witnesses who appeared before 
the Committee. There is another point 
which ought to be considered. It is 
that at the present time a large propor- 
tion of farming capital is not in- 
vested in wheat at all, but in dairy 
stock, and, therefore, when we talk of 
injury to the farming interest we are 
only touching the fringe of the subject. 
We had most intelligent farmers before 
the Committee, and they all agreed that 
the capital formerly devoted to wheat 
was now largely transferred to dairy 
farming. Why, in past days it was to 
the interest of the farmers to have war 
—a favourite toast was, “ Drink it off to 
the next bloody war ”’—now they recog- 
nise that their interests lie in peace, and 
I submit that any policy which would 
put war farther off would be to the inte- 
rest of the farmers of the country. But 
we do contena that if we have a supply 
of wheat at home we will be in a stronger 
position in case of war. It is generally 
admitted that it is the policy of other 
countries, not being able to contend with 
us, to attack our colonies in the event of 
war, and if we are safe at home our 
fleet will be able to defend them. There 
was one extraordinary argument used by 
the right honourable Baronet the Mem- 
ber for the Forest of Dean. He ob- 
jected to this proposal because it is 
part of what he calls a system of possible 
defence. I am glad if he means a 
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general policy of possible defence. How 
an it be a policy of possible defence to 
take precautions to feed our soldiers and 
our population? Can anyone fight bet- 
ter on an empty stomach? I do not 
think for a moment that argument*will 
stand the light of criticism. I regret if 
I have occupied the attention of the 
House too Jong, but I was only referring 
to the proposal for which I am myself 
responsible. 

= 

Sr MARK STEWART  (Kirkcud- 
bright): I must congratulate the honour- 
able Member who has just sat down for 
going more closely into the question of 
granaries, as that is a matter which 
really concerns the farmers’ interests 
more than any other. Now, I must say 

I cannot think there is much in the argu- 
ment at all. I question if any Govern- 
ment in the world would undertake the 
great responsibility that national grana- 
ries would involve, and the President of 
the Board of Trade has put the reasons 
very fairly and fully before the House, 
but he did make a certain statement 
in his speech which I am rather sur- 
prised at hearing from the Front Bench. 
My right honourable Friend said that 
there never was a time in which land 
was better cultivated than at present. 
That cannot be said to be the case. My 
experience is that where land is still 
cultivated, it is cultivated with less than 
half the amount of capital expenditure 
than formerly, and, therefore, it does 
not produce the same quantity and 
quality in crops. That is a serio 
statement, but it is perfectly true, and i 
tell my right honourable Friend, with 
the greatest courtesy, that if he leaves 
the House under that impression he is 
utterly misinformed. What we want 
is a good market for our produce. I 
cannot see that any storage of grain, or 
any of the other remedies mentioned, 
will give us a larger supply of wheat. 
I am perfectly certain that in the event 
of war quantities of wheat would come 
into this country, only we should have 
to pay more for it. We cannot prevent 
grain coming here. The high prices 
would press hardly on the working 
classes, and that would be the great 
drawback. As it is understood that the 

matter is engaging the attention of the 

Government, I think we may rest satis- 
fied that it will not be forgotten, and I 
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his Amendment to a Division after the 
very instructive Debate we have had. 


Mr. SETON-KARR: After the dis- 
cussion which has taken place, and after 
the assurances given by the right honour- 
able Gentleman, I do not propose to put 
the House to the trouble of a Division, 
and I therefore ask leave to withdraw 
the Amendment. 


Question, “* That those words be there 
added,” put, and negatived. 


Main Question again proposed. 
4 SD 


IRELAND (LEGISLATIVE 
INDEPENDENCE). 

Another Amendment proposed, at the 
end of the Question, to add the words— 

“And we humbly assure Your Majesty 
that the establishment of popular _ self- 
government in local affairs in Ireland has 
intensified the demand of the people of that 
country for Legislative Independence, with- 
out which Ireland can never be prosperous 
or contented, and which, in our opinion, is, 
and must remain, the most urgent of all 
questions of domestic policy."—/Mr. John 
Leedmond.) 


Mr. J. REDMOND (Waterford) : I 
hope to be able in a very brief 
space of time to explain to the 
House of Commons the motives 
which have induced me to move this 
Amendment. Indeed, the circumstances 
in which this question of Home Rule 
seem to stand at the present moment 
are so peculiar that I think scarcely any 
explanation of the moving of this Amend- 
ment is needed at all. It will be in 
the recollection of some Members of the 
House that in moving a similar Amend- 
ment at this time last year I expressed 
my utter disbelief in the efficacy of 
annual Home Rule Debates, and I said 
that I looked to entirely different 
methods to force this question once 
more upon the urgent attention of Par- 
liament. But Jast year there were two 
reasons why it seemed to me absolutely 
essential to move an Amendment of 
this character. First of all, a great 
Measure of Local Self-Government for 
Ireland had been promised by the Minis- 
try, and was about to be introduced. 
The fact that this Measure was accepted 
and welcomed by Irish Nationalists was 
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held by certain English politicians to 
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argue the abandonment of the national 
demand on the part of the Irish people, 
and, therefore, it was felt necessary at 
the commencement of last Session for us 
to reiterate in the most emphatic man- 
ner in our power that local self-govern- 
ment could never be a substitute for 
Home Rule, and that Ireland could 
never be prosperous, contented, or peace- 
ful except by the concession of national 
self-government. It also seemed neces- 
sary to us to warn English politicians of 
all parties that the Irish people would 
use the new powers about to be con- 
ferred on them under the local govern- 
ment system as sO many weapons to 
assist them in obtaining the realisation 
of their demand. It further seemed to 
some of us, in the second place, in view 
of the uncertain, unsatisfactory, un- 
official declarations of many leading 
Liberal politicians upon this question, 
that it was necessary to endeavour, if we 
could, to extract from responsible leaders 
of the Liberal Party in this House some 
clear and authoritative pronouncement 
upon this subject—some such pronounce- 
ment as would enable Ireland to see pre- 
cisely where she stood and enable the 
Irish people to gauge the exact position 
of that Liberal alliance to preserve 
which Mr. Parnell was sacrificed, and 
from which Ireland has obtained so 
little. We wanted to ascertain how far 
it would be well for her that that alli- 
ance should be continued in the future. 
In addition to that, it seemed advisable 
to us to make an effort to learn whether, 
as a matter of fact, the political ground 
in Ireland had been so cleared by recent 
developments on this question as to facili- 
tate a re-union of the Nationalist forces 
in Ireland on the basis of complete in- 
dependence of all political parties in this 
House. If these reasons seem sufficient 
to justify the moving of a Motion such 
as this last year, I venture to say that 
no one will deny the absolute necessity 
for moving it this year. Many things 
have happened since this time last 
year. The Local Government Act, 
for example, has come into opera- 
tion, some of the new _ popularly- 
elected bodies have already been 
created, and the rest of them will be 
elected in the course of a very few 
weeks. The alliance subsisting between 
the Liberal Party and the Nationalist 
forces in Ireland has, during the year 
which has passed, been practically re- 
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pudiated on a score of Liberal platforms, 
in a score of great leading organs of 
Liberal public opinion in this country, 
and by a score of Liberal leaders. The 
doctrine has been pronounced that, be- 
for€ Home Rule can be again regarded as 
within the range of practical politics for 
the Liberal Party, some years must be 
allowed to elapse to enable English 
Liberals to see whether, after all, the 
demand for legislative independence has 
not “been satisfied by the concession of 
parish and county councils. | Under 
these circumstances the Amendment such 
as I now have the honour to move seems 
quite essential in the interests of Home 
Rule. Let me ask the House for just one 
brief moment to consider, so far as the 
Local Government Act has 


worked in 
Ireland, what indication there is that 
anyone, either a Home Ruler or a 


Unionist, regards that Act as anything 
at all in the nature of a substitute for 
Home Rule. Elections have already 
taken place in the cities and towns of 
Ireland, and throughout the south-west 


and east, and in some _ parts of 
the north, overwhelming Nationalist 
majorities have been elected. And the 


very first act of all these bodies has heen 
to make a formal declaration of their 
adhesion to the principle of national 
self-government, meaning thereby legis- 
lative independence. Already from the 
working of this Act, so far as it has 
gone, it is perfectly clear that the great 
masses of the Irish people are deter- 
mined to work it in whatever way seems 
most likely to them to promote the in- 
terests of Home Rule in the future. On 
this point there is no difference of 
opinion at all among the various sections 
of the Nationalist Party, although it is 
true there are differences of view as to 
how best to use the Act for that purpese. 
For example, some Nationalists hold the 
view that the, best way to utilise 
local government for the purpose 
of Home Rule is to take care that no one 
is elected upon any of these bodies who 
is not an avowed Home Ruler, no matter 
what his other qualifications, and no 
matter how strong the Nationaiist 
majorities upon those bodies may be. 
Others take the view which I have my- 
self expressed in this House, and which 
I have expressed more than once in Ire: 
land, that once a Home Rule majority 
on these county councils is secured, these 
men should, as far ‘as_ possible, be 
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1181 Majesty’s Most 
selected upon their merits, apart from 
questions of religion and politics. But 
mark, Sir, the object we have in view 
is the same, viz., to use this Local 
Government Bill as best we can to 
further Home Rule. Those who would 
exclude every non-Home Ruler from 
election do so in fear lest by their elec- 
tion politicians in this country might be 
led to believe that the Irish people were 
weakening in their demand for Hone 
Rule; while those, on the other hand, 
who, like myself, would gladly see a 
certain proportion of capable men, even 
if they be Unionists, elected upon these 
bodies, do so in the belief that by being 
associated with this work they may come 
to know the masses of the people better, 
to better understand them, to better re- 
cognise their good sense and business 
capabilities, and thus find that their 
great objection to Home Rule—their 
distrust of the people—would vanish 
into thin air. I believe that this process 
is going on in Ireland at the present 
moment ; I believe there are many men 
who have been Unionists in Ireland in 
the past, and in the recent past, who are 
turning their thoughts in the direction 
of a future when they may be able to 
work hand in hand with the masses of 
their fellow countrymen, and when they 
may be able to welcome the widening 
bonds of freedom for Ireland generally. 
If that process goes on, as I believe it 
will, then the result to the future of 
Ireland cannot but be good. I do not 
desire to argue which of these two points 
is right. The one point I wish to make 
is this, that the object which all sections 
have in view is the same, that all sec- 
tions, whether they think non-Home 
Rulers should be excluded from these 
councils or not, are united in their desire 
to use this Local Government Act as 
best they can to advance the interests 
of Home Rule. I am bound to say that 
whatever hesitation or doubt as to the 
effect of the Local Government Act on 
Home Rule may be entertained by 
right honourable Gentlemen on _ the 
Front Opposition Bench, I am bound, in 
all candour, to admit that there is no 
delusion on this subject among right 
honourable Gentlemen opposite. The 
right honourable Gentleman the Leader 
of the House and the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland have both spoken upon this 
question quite recently, and the words 
that they have used are so remarkable 
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and have created so strong an impres- 
sion in Ireland that I do not scruple to 
read a few passages from their speeches. 
What did the Leader of the House say 
in Manchester the other day? He said, 
“ I know there are some persons who tell 
you that Home Rule is dead in Ireland. I 
wish I could believe that was true. 
Remember Home Rule is intertwined 
with Irish aspirations. The Irish people 
did not wake up one morning to find 
themselves Home Rulers. They did not 
date the birth of their affection from 
some Monday in 1886 with the same 
precision as one put down on hfs diary 
the birth of a child. They had not, in 
theological language, “found salvation 
one morning. Their aspirations have 
been of such long growth that they can- 
not and will not die in a day.” I quote 
these words in order to show that who- 
ever else may be under a misappre- 
hension, the right honourable Gentleman 
himself does not cherish any such delu- 
sion. I would not be going too far if 
I said that his words were appreciated 
in Ireland as words which showed that 
he recognised the deep and intense 
reality of this national sentiment. The 
Chief Secretary also spoke a few days 
ago on this question, and he, too, made 
it clear that he entertained no delusion 
as to the effect of this Local Government 
Bill; on the contrary, and this is most 
remarkable, he admitted that the ordin- 
ary moderate and sensible working of 
this Act, which he anticipated in Ire- 
land, would remove from English Home 
Rulers’ minds one of the strongest argu- 
ments which they have entertained 
against Home Rule, viz., the belief that 
the Irish people, highly qualified as they 
admittedly are for the exercise of the 
arts of government in every other land 
on the earth, are unfit to rule themselves 
in their own country. Having said so 
much, let me turn for a moment to the 
declarations on this question which have 
been made during the Recess by the 
leaders of the Opposition. Last year the 
then Leader of the Opposition professed to 
find in a certain phrase in the Amend- 
ment which I moved an excuse for voting 
against it. He also made the excuse for 
refraining from giving any pledge what- 
ever as to the future relations of his 
party with the question of Home Rule. 
Because the phrase “ Independent Parlia- 
ment” appeared in my Amendment the 
then Leader of the Opposition thought 
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he had found a valid extuse for voting 
against it. I confess I thought at the 
time that the objection of the right 
honourable Gentleman was a rather pal- 
try quibble. Does anyone pretend to 
doubt that we Irish Nationalists have 
always held that any Irish Parliament 
that is established in our own country 
must be in its own sphere, and in the dis- 
charge of its own functions, independent 
of interference—independent of the mis- 
chievous and ignorant interference of 
this Imperial Parliament? Mr. Parnell, 
whose demands it was said last year I 
had outstepped, repeatedly declared that 
in the Irish Parliament to be created 
there should be no veto except the veto 
of thé Crown, which should be exercised 
there as in England, on constitutional 
principles, and in conformity with the 
wishes of the Irish Ministers of the 
Sovereign. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) : Can you 
give the date of that? 

Mr. J. REDMOND : That declaration 
was made repeatedly by Mr. Parnell, and 
the last time he made it was at Water- 
ford. He made it as far back as the 
year 1880, if my recollection serves me 
right, in the City of Cork. If I had 
imagined that anybody would have ques- 
tioned it, I would have brought the dates 
down to the House. I am surprised that 
the honourable Member asks for the 
date, for I have quoted it in his presence 
at least ¢ dozen times. I will give him 
another authority. I do not know 
whether Mr. Gladstone’s words will carry 
more weight, but I find that he re- 
peatedly used the term “ independent ” 





with reference to the Parliament he was. 


proposing to create in 1886 and in 1893. 
On the 10th May, 1886, Mr. Gladstone 
said that the Irish Legislature would be 
practically an independent body in the 
regular exercise of its functions. And 
on the 7th of the following month he 
said the Irish Legislature would have a 
real and practical independent manage- 
ment of its own affairs. That being so, 
I sincerely hope that even with the 
promptings which he has received, the 
right honourable Gentleman fhe new 
Leader of the Opposition, if he speaks 
in this Debate, as I am sure he will, 
will not make any particular phrase 
which may be used by me, either in my 
Amendment or in my speech, an excuse 
for withholding what I ask from him 
—a frank and manly answer to the 
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question which we feel it our duty to 
address to him, recognising, as I am sure 
the right honourable Gentleman must 
do, that in the interests of his own Party, 
just as much as in the interests of Ire- 
land, it is essential that there should be 
no more room for further misunderstand- 
ing or recrimination. The speech which 
the right honourable Gentleman made 
on the first night of the Session was 
listened to with sympathy and admira- 
tion by everyone. It was certainly 
listened to, in addition, with interest 
and curiosity, but I fear it must have 
been heard by Irishmen with deep dis- 
appointment. He dealt in that speech 
with every conceivable subject of foreign 
and domestic policy except Ireland— 
truly he may be said to have surveyed 
the world from China to Peru, China, 
Russia, France, and Germany all in turn 
engaged his attention. He dealt with 
the subjects in the Queen’s Speech and 
those excluded from it, with the affairs 
of the Empire, with the interests of 
England, and with the needs of Seut- 


land. All these things in tun 
came under’ his. critical  observa- 
tion. But of Ireland, her sorrows, 


her wrongs, and her needs, we did not 
hear a single syllable from the right 
honourable Gentleman. Possibly he may 
have been reserving himself for this 
Motion; if so, he now has his oppor- 
tunity. It may be asked what exactly 
it is that we want to know. I will tell 
the House. We want to know from the 
future Leader of the Liberal party in 
this House what his view is as to the 
alliance which has existed between a 
large section of the Nationalists of Ire- 
land and the Liberal party. We want 
to know does that alliance still exist; if 
it does exist, upon what conditions! 
There have been during the Recess many 
interesting speeches upon this very point 
from men of the highest authority in the 
Liberal’ Party. The right honourable 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton solemnly declared that the alli- 
ance was at an end. Is that so? May 
I be allowed to quote one or two 
sentences from the speech of the right 
honourable Gentleman? He said that 
this year the alliance had been dissolved, 
not by the Liberal party, but by the 
Irish, and he did not blame them for it. 
If they thought that their interests 
would be best served by being absolutely 
independent of English-parties they had 
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a perfect right to that opinion. But if 
the alliance was dissolved on both sides 
they could not maintain obligations as 
against either; if one were released 
from them, the other must be. He 
was not surprised at the dissolution of 
the alliance; there was a difference of 
opinion between the bulk of the Irish Mem- 
bers and the English and Scotch 
Liberals on the question of education. 
Healsosaid we must go back in politics to 
the old lines. His opinion was that 
there was a much stronger Conservative 
feeling in Ireland than Liberal. They 
would welcome the support of the Irish 
Members in the future, but if they would 
not give their support to the Liberal 
party, then they must do without it. 
The Local Government Act must be 
fairly, fully, and completely tried be- 
fore they would reconsider the question 
of any further change in the government 
of Ireland. 


*Sir H. FOWLER: Read the exact 
words. I did not say that. 


Mr. J. REDMOND: The right hon- 
ourable Gentleman, I am sure, does not 
mean to accuse me of deliberately mis- 
representing him. I am reading exactly 
from the report which is in my hands. 
Here are the exact words: “The Local 
Government Bill should be fully, fairly, 
and completely tried before they would 
reconsider the question of any further 
change in the government of Ireland.” 


*Sirn H. FOWLER: I quite appreciate 
the position of the honourable and learned 
Gentleman, and I am sure he would not 
wish to misrepresent what I said. The re- 
port from which he is quoting is not 
a verbatim nor an accurate report. I 
will tell the honourable and learned 
Gentleman now—it will probably save 
him and me trouble—exactly what I 
did say. I said, after having quoted the 
honourable Member’s own words with 
reference to the Local Government Act, 
and also the words of some of his col- 
leagues, that it was a great experi- 
ment that was about to be tried, and 
that many questions would be raised 
as to the manner in which the 
experiment would be carried out. Having 
said that and expressed a very friendly 
feeling towards the experiment,I uttered 
these words: “I venture to express the 
Opinion that the constituencies of Great 
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Britain will require that this experiment 
should be fully, fairly, and completely 
tried before they will reconsider the ques- 
tion of any change in the government of 
Ireland.” I was not speaking for the 
Liberal party. I was expressing my own 
opinion as to what the constituencies of 
Great Britair. would require. 


. Gracious Speech. 


Mr. J. REDMOND: I suppose the 
right honourable Gentleman was also ex- 
pressing his own opinion as to what 
would be the proper course for him to 
take. I certainly would not de- 
liberately misquote the right honourable 
Gentleman’s words. I quoted from a re- 
port in the newspapers, and as far as I 
can see the explanation now given only 
carries me to the second sentence which 
I was going to quote, and which, from 
my point of view, is quite as serious 
as the first. The right honourable 
Gentleman, according to the report 
which I have in my hands, went on to 
say that it was of no use shutting their 
eyes to the fact that they could not carry 
Home Rule with the consent of the con- 
stituencies of England and Scotland. As 
we have the consent of the constituencies 
of Scotland, of course, that means we 
cannot carry it with the consent of the 
majority of the constituencies of Eng- 
land, which is simply a reiteration of 
Lord Rosebery’s predominant partner 
theory, and which is regarded by ine, 
and by the Irish people generally, as a 
postponement of Home Rule for all prac- 
tical purposes for the immediate future. 
Is that a correct account of what the 
right honourable Gentleman said? He 
says he was only speaking for himself. 
The reason I quoted him was not that I 
imagined he took upon himself to speak 
for the Liberal party, but because I 
wanted to put it to the Leader of the 
Liberal party, and to ask him does he 
endorse a declaration which amounts to 
this, that it is practically impossible for 
the Liberal party to carry Home Iiule 
until a majority of the English constitu- 
encies agree, and that the English con- 
stituencies cannot be expected to agree 
until the Local Government Act has 
been fully and fairly tried, which must 
necessarily be a matter of some years. 
The right honourable Gentleman states 
that the alliance has been dissolved. Is 
that so? , If it is so, then I, for my 
part, heartily rejoice at it. Ireland c¢b- 


tained nothing from the alliance but dis- 
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appointment, heart-burning, and dissen- 
sions. To preserve it a great Irishman was 
sacrificed, and I am profoundly convinced 
that Ireland can never again become 
united, respected, or powerful except cn 
the basis of absolute independence of 
English parties in this House. I will 
not deal further with the speech of the 
right honourable Gentleman except to 
say that the position which he has taken 
up is an absolute reversal of the policy 
of Mr. Gladstone, and so long as. it 
remains the attitude of the Liberal Party, 
if it is declared to be their attitude to- 
night, so long will it be impossible for 
them to return to power in this Hovse 
by Irish votes, and I Jeave it to the 
party-managers to conjecture how soon 
they are likely to return to power with- 
out Irish votes. But I have a higher 
authority than the right honourable 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton. The new Leader of the Oppo- 
sition has himself spoken quite recently 
upon this question. According to a 
report in The Times of 7th of December 
last he delivered a speech at Dunferm- 
line in which he said : — 


“The Liberal Party were neither blind, deaf, 
nor idiotic. They must take facts as they 
found them. Two heroic attempts had been 
made within the last few years to carry out 
Home Rule. They had failed, though sustained 
by the genius and enthusiasm of Mr. Gladstone. 
Could they shut their eyes to the fact that the 
preponderating opinion in England was op- 
posed to Home Rule, and that a third ype 
in the present circumstances to pass it would 
really mean a third failure? What would be 
gained by going on kicking against a stone 
wall?” 


Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): Read a little more. 


Mr. J. REDMOND: I have read all 
I have got. Zhe Times report stops 
there. I have read one connected pas- 
sage verbatim from Zhe Times. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The Times does not give it all. 


Mr. J. REDMOND: I have stated I 
was reading from The Times’ report. I 
have not the magical power at my com- 
mand to know what the right honour- 
able Gentleman said except through the 
medium of the Press, and I am sure the 
right honourable Gentleman will be 
thankful if I give him the opportunity 
of showing that the report published in 


Mr. J. Redmond. 
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The Times, and commented upon for so 
many weeks, was entirely wrong. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The honourable Gentleman will, perhaps, 
allow me to follow the example of my 
right honourable Friend and supplement 
the quotation. I said that in the present 
circumstances it was kicking against a 
stone wall. I was speaking of the pro- 
posal some people make that we should 
go on, if I may use a homely word, 
hammering at this subject at the present 
time, which seems to be the theory of 
the honourable Member himself. Then 
I went on to say the time might come, 
and that sooner than many people ex- 
pected, when the stone wall would be 
loosened by the action of other influ- 
ences, and it might crumble even of it- 
self, or something to that effect. I said 
that if we had a little patience—it may 
be a short spell of patience—the stone 
wall might crumble of itself. 


Mr. J. REDMOND: The right honour- 
able Gentleman will forgive me if I say 
that I do not think his addition to the 
quotation I read has improved his posi- 
tion on this question. He says there is 
a stone wall, and that it is of no use 
going on kicking against it. He hopes, 
and this is the only addition he makes, 
he expresses a pious hope that some day 
or other, if we live long enough, other 
influences may loosen the stones in the 
wall—other influences outside the action 
of the Liberal Party—and when this con- 
venient gap is made he will be valiant 
The speech 
honourable Gentleman is 
the predominant partner speech of Lord 
Rosebery over again. Lord Rosebery 
spoke about the predominant partner, 
the right honourable Gentleman speaks 
about the predominant opinion in Eng- 
land, and says it must be converted, 
not before Home Rule is carried, but be- 
fore any further attempt is made to 
carry it. He speaks, indeed, of the third 
attempt. In other words, England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland may be united in sup- 
port of Home Rule ;those countries may, 
as they did in 1893, return a substantial 
majority in favour of Home Rule, but 
yet the stone wall will remain, and no 
third attempt is to be made by the 
Liberal Party to carry this Measure so 
long as the preponderating opinion in 
England is against it. Might I suggest 
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there are other words in which this! The Irish people have been too often in 
determination of the right honourable | the past deceived and betrayed by Eng- 


Gentleman might be put? Does it not 
amount to this—that the Liberal Party 
wil] never again propose a Home Rule 
Bill unless it has a majority which is inde- 
pendent of the votes of Irish Nationalists 
in this House. If that be so, then I think 
that contingency is likely to arrive with 
the Greek kalends, and it amounts to an 
absolute abandonment by the right 
honourable Gentleman of the position of 
the Liberal Party as defined by Mr. 
Gladstone—a complete and, I venture to 
say, shameful repudiation of their 
pledges to the Irish people. In my view, 
the time has arrived for plain speaking. 
If that be the view of the Liberal Party, 
let them say so frankly and officially, 
and then we shall know where we stand. 
My Amendment is not merely a declara- 
tion in favour of the Home Rule prin- 
ciple. It is also a declaration that Home 
Rule is the most urgent of all questions 
of domestic reform, and therefore must 
be dealt with first. That surely was an 
essential condition of the alliance 
entered into between Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Parnell. It surely was an essential 
condition of the alliance when we were 
told that the highest interest of Ireland 
was to support the Liberal Party. And 
if I understand aright the declaration of 
the right honourable Gentleman, that de- 
claration, at any rate, has gone to the 
winds. That, at any rate, I say was the 
position of Mr. Gladstone, and was the 
programme and platform of the Liberal 
Party when the Irish alliance was 
entered upon, and it was on _ the 
faith of the condition that Home 
Rule should have the foremost place in 
the programme of the Liberal Party that 
the Irish people—to their great sorrow, 
as I believe they now realise—consented 
to abandon the great man who had ex- 
tracted that alliance from the Liberal 
Party. We want to know what is now the 
position of the Liberal Party on this 
question. We want to know whether 
the right honourable Gentleman stands 
by his words at Dunfermline, as re- 
ported in 7'he Times, and amplified by 
himself to-day. If so, is that the true 
mind of the Liberal Party? If so, then, 
for my part, I do not fear the result 
which this declaration may have either 
upon Ireland or her cause, for I believe 
it will lead to a great revival of national 
enthusiasm and activity in that country. 





i lish political parties to lose heart now. 


They have been for some years past 
learning afresh in pain and disappoint- 
ment the lesson that is written large on 
every page of their history—that for the 
achievement of their rights and liberties 
they must trust not to the benevolence 
of English politicians, but to their own 
determination and _ self-sacrifice and 
union. If there is a new period of 
struggle, suffering, and sacrifice before 
us, then I believe the Irish people 
will face the issue cheerfully, as 
they well know that the cause they were 
advocating dees not depend upon the 
fickle and fair-weather friendship of 
apostles of expediency like the right 
honourable Member for Wolverhampton, 
but upon something sounder, surer, and 
deeper—namely, upon the national senti- 
ment of the country, which is the soul of 
the nation and which they know can 
never die. I beg to move the Amend- 
ment. 


On the return of Mr. SpeaKer, after 
the usual interval, 


Mr. J. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 8.) : 
Mr. Speaker, in rising to second the 
Amendment proposed by my honourable 
Friend, I do not think it necessary to 
delay the House at any great length. 
With regard to the first portion of the 
proposition, that the Local Government 
Act has intensified the feeling 
of the Irish people for _ self- 
government, I am able to _ bear 
my personal testimony to that fact, be- 
cause during the last couple of months 
I have met, in connection with the work- 
ing of the Local Government Act, a large 
number of people, in two or three coun- 
ties at least in Ireland, who have always 
believed in the right of Ireland to 
national self-government. That belief 
is, if possible, though I think it is hardly 
possible, very much stronger since the 
concession of Local Government was 
made last Session. On the other hand, 
I do not know, from personal contact with 
many who have been previously Unionist 
in Ireland, of any growth of opinion in 
the opposite direction. In some in- 
stances, indeed, the opposition to 
National rights is nominal, or, at least, 
in many cases is not what it was for- 
merly. There are many landlords in 
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Treland who formerly might have been 
classed as strong Unionists, but these 
men are now looking forward to seeking 
election at the hands of the people upon 
the new district and county councils, 


and the landlords themselves have 
acknowledged that Ireland is as well 
able and as much entitled to 


manage her own affairs as this coun- 
try. In other cases, they have boldly 
declared in favour of self-government. 
I know two or three instances in which 
this was the case, and there have been 
other cases, again, in which these people, 
though still not declaring themselves in 
favour of legitimate independence for 
Ireland, have recognised that if the majo- 
rity of the Irish people continue to in- 
sist upon this claim for independence, it 
ought to be given to them by this Parlia- 
ment. Their opposition is, as I have 
said, by no means what it used to be. 
The fact that the Land Question is partly 
on its way to a settlement by the crea- 
tion of peasant proprietors has taken 
away from many the great cause which 
has previously existed in favour of the 
Union. Then it is seen also that local 
administrative power which has been 
exercised in Ireland all through the cen- 
turies has now been taken away from 
the landlords, and that no longer have 
they any interest in looking towards this 
Parliament for the maintenance of their 
power in the country. In some cases 
where they are unable to declare, along 
with the majority of their countrymen, 
in favour of Home Rule, they have inti- 
mated in their addresses to the electors 
that, at least, if they are not able to 
support in the councils any motion in 
favour of Home kule, they will not offer 
any opposition, as they believe that the 
wishes of the people upon such matters 
should be heard in those councils. There 
is no class in Ireland—at least in these 
Provinces—that does not acknowledge 
the right of the people to work the coun- 
cils established by the Act of last Session 
for the advancement of the National 
cause, and where candidates do not feel 
themselves justified in declaring their 
intention to support such declarations, 
they at least state to the electors before- 
hand their belief in the desire of the 
Irish people to work the councils for such 
objects, and that in no case will they 
thwart the wishes of the people in this 
matter. Now, this is a fact which shows 
the unmistakable trend of public opinion 
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in Ireland, and it proves that whilst the 
old National spirit has been maintained 
by jthe majority, it is growing and 
spreading amongst the minority, and 
those who really believe in the ultimate 
realisation of the dreams of Irishmen for 
self-government regard this fact with 
great satisfaction, for they believe that if 
there were once a practically united Ire- 
land in favour of Home Rule, this Parlia- 
ment would be powerless any longer to 
refuse the demand of the country. We 
agree also with the second part of the 
proposition, namely, that this is the most 
urgent claim that could come before this 
Parliament. This was recognised for 
some years by the Liberal Party. During 
the past few years they seem to have 
departed from that principle. Now, as 
long as there is dissatisfaction in such a 
large and important part of this realm 
as Ireland, as long as this demand exists 
unceasingly, as long as neither concession 
nor coercion can put down this feeling in 
the country, it must remain one at least 
of the most urgent that can claim the 
attention of this House. That being 
so, it is hard for us to realise why 
Members of this House, who are sent 
here by Great Britain, and who believe, 
as they say, as strongly as we do, in the 
right of Ireland to self-government, 
should depart from the policy adopted 
by the late Mr. Gladstone. We look 
with surprise at the declaration made by 
Liberal Members that the Local Govern- 
ment Act is an experiment. 1 do not 
think that the statement has been made 
by any of the authors of the Act, because 
work done last Session can never be un- 
done by this House. The Act is now 
in existence in the country; it is now 
part of the Statutes of the land, and no 
Minister, no Government, no Party, can 
ever repeal it. Avowedly, it was not 
brought in as an experiment to see 
whether the Irish people are fit for the 
full Measure. The manner in which the 
elections were carried out in the cities 
and towns of Ireland proves without 
question that the people of Ireland are 
willing and able to carry out any system 
of Local or National Government with 
credit to the country, and that they are 
determined to carry out this or any 
other Act given to them for any purpose 
in order to advance their National cause. 
That in the majority of cases the councils 
are overwhelmingly National is an ad- 
mitted fact. That the new councils in 
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the counties and rural] districts will like- 
wise be overwhelmingly National, every- 
one who has the slightest knowledge of 
the country must know. That they 
mean to work the Act for the advance- 
ment of the Home Rule cause is ad- 
mitted now by everyone who has ob- 
served the actions of the people. In 
Ireland, as my honourable Friend pointed 
out, amongst some sections of National- 
ists there is a slight difference of opinion 
as to whether men differing from the 
majority of the people should be elected 
on these councils. Now, whilst there is 
that slight difference between sections, as 
has been pointed out, there is absolutely 
no difference of opinion amongst other 
sections in Ireland as to the ultimate 
aim that should be observed by National- 
ists in supporting the Act. They are 
all agreed, though differing slightly as 
to the methods, that the Act should be 
worked in order to advance the interests 
of Home Rule. Some say that the coun- 
cils should be composed entirely of 
Nationalists; some say that the majo- 
rity of the councils should be National- 
ists, and that in every case councils 
should be prepared to raise their voice— 
or rather the voice of those who elected 
them—upon every National question that 
from time to time comes up, and espe- 
cially upon the question of legislative 
independence. The representation of 
the minority and of all classes on 
the councils should be secured, so that 
representatives of the minority who may 
be elected may be brought into close and 
daily contact with the representatives of 
the majority, and convinced that the 
people of Ireland are capable _ of 
efficiently carrying out not only the com- 
plicated system of local government but 
of administering the affairs of the entire 
country. They believe that the Members 
of the minority whoare thus brought into 
contact with the majority of their 
countrymen, whom previously, perhaps, 
they distrusted, will shortly be converted 
to the idea that Ireland is not only a 
nation, but that she is a nation fit and 
capable and deserving of legislative in- 
dependence. I will not, Mr. Speaker, 
trouble the House with any further on- 
servations. No one will deny, I think, 
that the existence of the Local Govern- 
ment Act in Ireland has undoubtedly in- 
tensified the national desire, and the 
national feeling, and that it has, if pos- 
sible, made this far more urgent a case 
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to bring before this House than it has 
been, perhaps, at any previous time. 
I have pleasure, therefore, in seconding 
the Amendment. 


Gracious Speech. 


*Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): Mr. 
Speaker, I do not think any section of 
this House can complain of the action 
of the honourable and learned Member 
for Waterford in raising this question at 
this time. The uncertainty which seems 
to exist among Members of the Liberal 
Party concerning the position that 
Home Rule should occupy in this 
country is ample justification for the 
honourable Member testing the question 
in this House, and seeking to draw from 
the new and distinguished Leader of 
that Party an opinion on this question, 
which is vital to the Irish people. I 
think, Sir, that it must strike the 
House that there has been considerable 
difference of opinion on the part of the 
mover and the seconder of this Amend- 
ment in regard to the way in which the 
new Local Government Act will operate 
in Ireland. It has been suggested, 
on the one hand, that the Nationalists 
should put forth all their strength, in 
order that only Nationalists should be 
returned to the district and county 
councils ; on the other hand, an enticing 
prospect has been held out that the 
Unionist Members, who by some unex- 
plained means would get into these 
councils, would be so converted by the 
amiability and affability of their col- 
leagues that their views would be 
changed, and they would become Home 
Rulers. It is also asserted that there is 
a growth of opinion in favour of Home 
Rule among Unionists in Ireland. That 
I most emphatically deny. We are told 
to-night in no uncertain way what the 
object of these district and county 
councils will be. We are told that 
nothing will satisfy but Home Rule, and 
that when the district and county coun- 
cils are elected the members will rush 
at once into the council chambers, take 
off their hats, and cry out for Home 
Rule. The prospect altogether is not a 
happy one for those who desire to see 
councils elected which would develop 
practically the material prosperity of 
the country. We are told that questions 
of roads, bridges, infirmaries, and the 
like are immaterial considerations for 
the great patriots of this noble land, 
and that the objects of those elected to 
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those councils is to put Home Rule in 
the front. I, for one, cordially supported 
the Bill for the local government of Ire- 
land, and entertained a hope that Irish- 
men would take advantage of it to prove 
themselves capable of managing their 
own affairs. We are told that the lesson 
we are to learn from this gift of local 
self-government to Ireland is that they 
will set everything on one side, and do 
nothing for the country until they have 
got Home Rule, I shall be happy to be 
mistaken on this point, and to be in- 
formed that this wave of insanity is 
going to recede. I shall be proud to 
learn that they are desirous of develop- 
ing the best interests of the country. I 
had no intention to take part in this 
Debate, but having risen I desire most 
emphatically to protest against this 
Amendment on the part of the section 
of the people of Ulster, to which I be- 
long. Since I entered the House of 
Commons, 30 years ago, I have never 
hesitated, in the best interests of Ire- 
land, to protest against this idle dream. 
We desire to see the material progress 
and prosperity of Ireland, and because 
we do so we are anxious that it should 
continue to be an integral part of this 
great Empire. The Unionists of Ireland 
heartily co-operate with their fellow 
subjects in promoting the best interests 
of the country; but they are resolutely 
determined to do everything possible to 
prevent the severing of that link which 
binds us to Great Britain, and to main- 
tain the integrity of the British Empire. 
*Mr. HALDANE (Haddington): Mr. 
Speaker, the honourable Member for 
South Belfast referred in the beginning 
of his speech with some complacency to 
the remarks which had fallen from the 
honourable Member for Waterford. I 
confess that, speaking for myself, I am 
not surprised at the complacency of the 
honourable Member’s tone, because I was 
in some difficulty in understanding what 
the precise object was of the speech and 
Motion of the Honourable Member for 
Waterford. If the honourable Member 
desires to make co-operation with the 
members of the Liberal Party difficult 
upon this subject, I cannot help thinking 
that he selected the best possible means 
of doing it. The honourable Member 
inserted into his motion the word “ inde- 
pendent,” which increases the difficulties, 
but the honourable Member was not con- 
tent with that. Upon this, again, he 
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made a ‘sort of apologia for the right 
honourable Gentleman, the Leader of the 
House, and the present Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. He praised the sincerity of 
their utterances, and contrasted what 
they had said with what he was pleased 
to characterise as a great falling off and 
a great going back of the Liberal Party. 
Well, I will speak for myself. I was one 
of those who had the honour to vote 
for both Bills brought in by Mr. Glad- 
stone. I in no way go back on that 
vote. If these Bills were reintroduced 
under the same conditions and circum- 
stances and as part of the same policy, 
I should vote for them with all my heart 
again. I am as strong a Home Ruler as 
ever I was, and I believe that my frame 
of mind represents that of most of those 
with whom I have the honour to associate 
myself. Not content with drawing invi- 
dious contrasts between Unionist leaders, 
of whose Administrations he seems to 
come forward as a prophet instead of the 
assailant, the honourable Member for 
Waterford brings forward this Amend. 
ment—and, I ask, with what object? He 
has introduced into it language the 
meaning of which is, to say the least, as 
explained by himself, ambiguous. | 
listened to get a definition of what he 
meant by “ independent ”—to get some 
thing which would throw light on what 
was in the mind of the honourable Mem- 
ber. I listened to various platitudinous 
utterances about the interference of the 
Imperial Parliament with Irish legisla- 
tion. Does anybody suppose that the 
granting of Home Rule in any shape or 
form should be accompanied by any con- 
stant interference? I think the object 
of Home Rule was that Ireland should 
be free from interference with its affairs, 
which I believe would be administered 
satisfactorily by the people to whom 
they would be entrusted. But that was 
not the purpose for which the honourable 
Member introduced this word into his 
Amendment. I had the privilege of 
listening to the speech of the honourable 
Member for Waterford last year, when 
he brought forward a similar motion, 
though somewhat varying in language, 
but to the same effect as the Motion 
which is now before the House. He 
then brought out more clearly than he 
has to-night what was the real meaning 
of this Motion. He told us on 
that occasion that the scheme which had 
been introduced by Mr. Parnell was 4 
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scheme which did not represent the real 
desires of the Irish people; that the 
scheme was a compromise, and what he 
meant by the introduction of the word 
“ independence ” was a Parliament which 
should be quite outside even the theo- 
retical control of the British Party. I 
listened to the speech of the honourable 
Member most closely and most care- 
fully, and I found that he explained 
that this word meant something more 
than mere general non-interference in 
the legislative affairs of the country. 
I found that he wanted the estab- 
lishment of a Party in Ireland, 
in which the British Party should 
in no sense, even theoretically, be 
supreme. Now, I should like to ask 
the honourable Member for Waterford, 
if he were here, a question. The hon- 
ourable Member asked many questions 
of my right honourable Friend, who, no 
doubt, will answer them in due time, 
but if I might put a simple question to 
the honourable Gentleman, which he 
may answer in the course of the Debate, 
I would ask him, what is his attitude, 
not to the Liberal Party, but to Mr. 
Parnell ? Does he, or does he not, ac- 
cept the scheme of Home Rule which 
Mr. Parnell put forward, and to which 
he pledged, not only himself, but the 
whole of the Nationalist Party ? That 
did not ask for the complete independ- 
ence of which the honourable Gentle- 
man has just spoken to-night. What 
he means by this Motion is to lay down 
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something new to what Mr. Parnell 
meant. Now a Parliament constituted 


like that to which Mr. Parnell referred 
would in a measure be independent 
from interference from the legislature 
here, but it would not be independent 
in the sense of the speeches of the hon- 
ourable Member for Waterford last year 
and to-night, and when the honourable 
Member introduces this new phrase I 
want to know whether he is advocating 
the scheme which Mr. Parnell advocated 
or not. If he is introducing such a 
scheme, why does he introduce those 
new words ? If this Motion is to be so 
amended as to make for the Home Rule 
to which I am pledged—not merely by 
paper pledges—but in which I am a 


firm believer, then I will gladly support 
it, but if he will not so amend it then I 
cannot help drawing the inference that 
this Motion has been framed in the way 
in which it has been, and_ these 
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words have been introduced to sow dis- 
sension as to what is meant by Home 
Rule, not only amongst the honourable 
Members with whom he sits, but 
between the Liberal Party and those 
representatives of Irish constituencies 
with whom they are in complete accord. 
Now, so much for the Motion. Until I 
have had it explained, and until I know 
whether or not I am going to be asked 


Gracious Speech. 


to go further than I intend, I 
shall not vote for the Motion. 
But the honourable Member has 
raised, as he is quite entitled to, 


the general question in this House, and 
I want to say a few words upon it, defini- 
tive of the position which I occupy, 
and in which I conceive this question to 
stand. At the end of 1885, Mr. Glad- 
stone became convinced that the system 
under which Ireland was governed had 
not been a success, and with the exten- 
sion of the franchise he found it was no 
longer possible, and that the affairs of 
Ireland required an alteration in the sys- 
tem of the Government. He recognised 
that the mode of Government in Ireland 
had been a failure—I should not be in 
order or I could refer to a Motion, which 
comes later in the paper, upon the Ad- 
dress, which contains facts and figures 
which we might consider here—a popu- 
lation diminished from 8,000,000 to 
four and a half millions, agricultural in- 
dustry falling away, the area under culti- 
vation being diminished by many acres, 
the people disagreeing more and more 
with the Government which they ought 
to look upon with feelings of affec- 


tion. All these facts point to a failure 
in our system of governing Ire- 


land, and that was, I take it, the founda- 
tion of the appeal Mr. Gladstone made 
to this country. But there was another 
thing which was in Mr. Gladstone’s 
mind, and which is in the minds of 
some of us at the present time: We have 
extended the franchise again and again, 
and always get a solid adverse Irish 
vote; then how can you hope to 
continue to govern Ireland under the 
present system? The present majority 
of 140 is not a state of things which 
will continue for ever, and sooner 
or later you will have two Parties 
put under the temptation of bidding 


for Irish support. There are no 
higher motives than those which 
were in the mind of one of the 


purest-minded English statesmen who 
[Zighth Day. 
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ever sat in Dublin Castle—I mean 
Lord Carnarvon—and which brought 
him to the opinion that it was 


impossible to conduct affairs in Ireland 
unless some radical change in the system 
of Government was made. I do not 
want to go back into past history, but I 
believe that the time will come when 
the balance of the two parties will be 
more equal. Then, in whatever form 
you debate it, you will be brought 
face to face with circumstances 
which will make it necessary for you to 
reconsider the whole situation, and you 
will wish at the time that the whole 
question had been dealt with as one too 
grave for Party Government. That was 
Mr. Gladstone’s wish, but the desire that 
he expressed was a desire that was not 
responded to. I venture to think that 
the Party, whether Unionist or Liberal, 
will gain a great glory who will bring to 
some satisfactory settlement a question 
which disturbs our Debates, and destroys 
the efficiency of Parliament, and which 
will never be settled until we have 
brought about a change with which 
four-fifths of the representatives of 
Ireland are content. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
at present circumstances appear to 
me to point to this, that we are near- 
ing more and more something like the 
old crisis. First of all, I will refer to the 
remarkable convergence of opinion on 
the financial relations question, which 
has brought about a remarkable obli- 
teration of political differences between 
Home Rulers and Unionists, who are 
united to defend the claim of Ireland to 


financial claim. A claim which can 
only be supported on one footing, 
that Ireland is to be treated as 


a nation: a unit, a place which has its 
own national life, and is entitled to sever 
itself from the rest of the United King- 
dom. That is the basis which underlies 
the financial question and the Home 
Rule policy, and which has brought 
together men like the honourable and 
gallant Member who sits opposite, who 
league themselves with Nationalist Mem- 
bers for that purpose. There is another 
question with which the Govern- 
ment are face to face great 
gravity, and that is Local Govern- 
ment are face to face of great 
cast the result of this legislation. I do 
not profess to be able to follow the 
policy of the honourable Gentleman the 
Member for Waterford, who says that 
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his aim is to bring together the landlord 


party and associate them with the 
Nationalist Party. 
Mr. J. REDMOND: I never men- 


tioned a word about the landlords. 


*Mr. HALDANE: Well, Unionists; it 
comes to pretty much the same thing. 
In the three provinces where the voice of 
the honourable Member is heard it comes 
very much to the same thing. His policy 
is to associate the Unionist with the 
Nationalist in the County Councils, and 
bring them together to advocate the 
policy of an independent Parliament! It 
seems to me to be an odd policy, but the 
fact remains, whether through his instru- 
mentality or some other, the Unionist 
landlord party in three provinces in Ire-« 
land are sitting very closely side by side 
with people of different political 
opinions, and the Government for the 
first time is face to face with this: 
hitherto the landlords of Ireland 
have been pretty well indifferent 
as to what the views of the Irish repre- 
sentatives in Parliament were. They 
had their local affairs in their own 
hands, and it did not trouble them very 
much. But now you have a different 
situation. You have the landlord—the 
Unionist—party in Ireland fighting for 
their lives on the County Councils, and 
what will happen is what always does 
happen when that occurs. The 
landlords are showing signs already 
of combining upon this question of local 
government as they combined on the 
question of financial relations. You 
have got the spectacle of men sitting 
anc working together who never com- 
bined and worked together before. It 
is astonishing, compared with what they 
did before; and the result is that the 
Government is face to face with this com- 
bination, which it has never had to face 
before, and which is making the govern- 
ment of Ireland under the existing 
system yet more difficult than it is to- 
day. Then there is a third question 
with which the Government is face to 
face. I, for one, shall never in this 
House raise my voice in the least to em- 
barrass the First Lord of the Treasury in 
the most courageous and high-minded 
attempt which he made the other day to 
take a step towards the settlement of the 
problem of higher education in Ireland. 
That seemed to me to be the act of a 
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statesman—a statesman who went be- 
yond the trammels of Party in order to 
attain an end which he thought a just 
end. But whatever be the merit of this 
question, the result of it is unmistakable. 
You have got this—you have got a new 
grievance upon which the Irish people 
are united, but which apparently—it 
is premature to  speak—the  Gov- 
crnnent are not ready to approach 
with any immediate legislative solution. 
There, again, Mr. Speaker, you have got 
a third factor with which the Government 
is face to face, and which makes still 
more difficult the pursuit of the policy 
which, as long ago as 1885, Mr. Glad- 
stone declared to be no longer  pos- 
sible to be pursued effectively with an 
extended franchise. If we dispute over 
the terms of Bills; if we begin at the 
wrong end by quibbling over the word 
* independent,”—bring it up in such a 
way as to create divisions between people 
who have worked together, unnecessarily 
and without any apparent reason—then 
I venture to think that those who bring 
forward such motions will only work the 
end of the Party opposite. But if we 
apply our minds to finding out what 
underlies this policy of Home Rule, and 
define our duty in accordance with the 
principle which underlies it, I venture to 
think we shall at last have the chance of 
mmaking some progress. Mr. Gladstone 
clothed his policy in two Bills. Those 
Bills were in the form in which, having 
regard to the time and circumstances, it 
seemed to Mr. Gladstone best to deal 
with his policy. Mr. Gladstone thought 
it necessary to accomplish a great reform 
which he had in view as far as possible 
at a stroke—as far as possible—and, 
with his great genius, he thought there 
was at least a chance that the people of 
this country would be converted to that 
policy; a forecast the truth of which 
was verified by the fact that that which 
had been predicted as impossible had 
become possible and the Home Rule 
Bill passed through all its stages in this 
House. But the policy of Mr. Gladstone 
was, I believe, much larger than the par- 
ticular form in which it was clothed. 
That particular form meant not only 
that things were to be done at once, but 
it meant finality. I have always recog- 
nised that there was something to be 
said against that notion of finality; that 
notion that you shall go so far and no 
farther, which was characteristic, and 
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necessarily characteristic, of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s scheme, which sought to accom- 
plish everything at once. It was not so 
that we dealt, and dealt successfully, 
with matters in our Colonies; in the 
Colonies the problem has been solved by 
granting the most complete system of 
self-government, a system of self-govern- 
ment which was given in the case of 
many of them step by step and bit by bic. 
{ think there is nothing more striking 
than the way in which, I will not say 
honourabie Gentlemen opposits, but their 
predecessors in office, differed from those 
who sit upon this side of the House in 
regarding every manifestation of the 
spirit of nationality as evidence of 
a spirit of rebellion, and in refusing to 
recognise that there was safety as well as 
justice in the policy of entrusting people 
who were dependent with the manage- 
ment of their own affairs. It was by 
neglect of that that we lost some of the 
imost important of our American 
Colonies. It was by recognition of that 
that the Government of Lord Melbourne, 
a little more than 60 years ago, solved 
the problem in Lower Canada, and made 
(Juebec to-day one of the most contented 
and pacific portions of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions. Between us and honourable 
Members who hold to the contrary view 
there is a great gulf fixed upon this ques- 
tion. Now, underneath Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy there lay the recognition of this 
principle, the recognition of trusting 
people whom we trusted with the fran- 
chise with the management of their own 
affairs. But I am bound to say that I 
think Mr. Gladstone’s notion of finality, 
Mr. Gladstone’s notion of Bills which 
should do everything at once, and once 
and for all, was not necessarily the only 
form in which this policy should proceed. 
[ think if you could proceed step by step, 
giving to the people of Ireland some- 
thing, building upon that foundation 
which the Government—and I say it to 
their credit, because I think it has been 
a tremendous step—have afforded by the 
Local Government Act of last Session, by 
adding to that you could do something 
more, if you could go on building until 
your edifice becomes more and more com- 
plete, vou would find that you would 
progress more and more easily as the 
people of this country become more and 
more convinced that it can be done 
safely, that it can be done securely, and 
so, bearing fruit, your labours would 
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have a chance at least of resulting 
in the pacific government of Lre- 


land by the representatives of the Irish 


people themselves. That is a_ policy 
which I believe to be a_ possible 
one for clothing the great prin-| 
ciple which underlay Mr. Glad- 


stone’s two measures. It is a ‘point of 
view from which the matter, perhaps, 
has not been contemplated, but I am not 
sure that it is not the way in which this 


matter will work out. I for my part de- 
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control of this Parliament, with which 
we do not interfere, because we know 
that “ no interference ” is the best policy, 
the policy which has been justified by 
its fruit. To that we look forward. We 
are facing a problem which we have 
faced, and successfully faced, elsewhere, 
We are facing a problem which, wherever 
we have not courageously faced it, has 
led to failure in other parts of the world. 
I for one am told that the IJrish, as a 
whole, are in favour of separation. My 


“i 


T 
om 





cline to discuss the form in which the 
Home Rule principle is to be applied. I 
decline at this moment to discuss the 
question whether it is this Bill or that 
Bill. I notice that the right honourable 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham. 
addressing his constituents the other 
day, advised them to put to any candi- 
date on the Liberal side who stood on 
the platform the question ~ Will you 
vote for the Hoine Rule Bill of 1893 if it 
is introduced again!” Tf anybody asked 
ie that question, I should ask him upon | 
what common basis we were to meet and} 
discuss the question. Is he, the right hon-| 
ourable Gentleman who favours those who | 
put questions of that sort, in favour of | 
the policy of giving to the people of Ire- | 


| 
| 
land control of their own affairs ¢ Are | 


the people who put this question them- | 
selves prepared to support the principle 
which was accepted, I believe, by the 
Liberal Party once and for all in 1886, 
which, whether in the form of the Bills 
of 1893 or 1886 the same, and 
which, adopted to the circumstances of 
the time, must continue to be the policy 
of the Liberal Party if the problem of 
the government of Ireland is to be 
successfully solved ? Now, Sir, that 
seems to me to be at the very root of this 
question at the present time. That seems 
to me to be the real point, the real sub- 
stance, of what it is that we have to 
deal with just now. Those who believe | 
in the principle will be prepared to give 
it effect. Why, then, a Bill such as the 
sills of 1886 and 1893, or some other 
Bill adopted to the circumstances of the 
time, will be prepared to carry out their 
aim and object, which is to hand over 
to the people of Treland-in the fullest 
wav the control of their own afiairs. We 
wish to have as little interference with 
affairs in Ireland as we have with the 
House of Keys in the Isle of Man, or 
with the Legislative Assembly in Jersey. 
These are bodies which are subject to the 
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answer is, “Yes; and that is why I vote 
for Home Rule.” It is because there is 
a desire for separation in Ireland—a not 


unnatural desire—for separation, a ce- 
sire which is the inevitable outcome of 
the circumstances under which the 
people live. But when anybody asks 


ine to pledge myself at this moment to 
some particular Bill, to giv® the details 
of some Bill, for whieh at sorne future 
time, under some future circumstances, [ 
should be prepared to work, I say, * No.” 
I t] the time may not 
arrive when I shall find the honourable 
and gallant Member for North Armagh 
working side by side with honourable 
Members herve for the cause of extending 
the self-government of Ireland by some 
very large measure which he will be ad- 


am not sure iat 


vocating as zealously as he advo- 
cated financial relations and_ other 
matters. Well, Sir, we will judge 
when the time comes how we are 
to work. Meantime, I for one refuse 
to vote for the Motion of the honour- 
able Member for Waterford, because 


I believe it to be a mischievous Motion— 
because I believe it to be a most 
chievous Motion—because [I believe it to 
be a Motion inconsistent 
rations of the Party whose policy it pro- 
fesses to support, because I believe that 
it only seeks to sow strife between myseil 
and other Members representing Ireland, 
and because I[ believe the main effect of its 
being brought forward is to assist and 
bolster up the system of government 
which himself professes be 
get rid and to 
ought to have 
Holding these views, 
I would venture humbly to suggest to the 
honourable Member for Waterford that 
if he wishes to get an answer to this 
question which he says he is so anxious 
to receive an answer to; if he doubts the 
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worked for the cause which he has at 
heart, of people who have spent their 
energies and their majorities in trying to 
vet a Home Rule Bill through Parlia- 
iient—if the honourable Member wishes 
to get a satisfactory answer to this ques- 
tion, then that he will direct himself to 
putting his Motion in such a form that 
we can vote for it. 

CotoxEL SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): Sir, [ think one peculiarity must 
everybody in the House, and 
nh the speeches yiade on this 
Amendment there has not been an attack 
upon Her Majesty’s Government ; the 
attack has been by one section of gentle- 
1uen Opposite upon the other; and there- 
fore, Sir, under ordinary circumstances 
J should not have tried to mix myself 
up in What, naturally to me, is a very 
interesting fathily quarrel]. But, Sir, I 
upon this Debate as one of very 
ereat importance. I think, Sir, it will 
clear the air; I think it will bring before 
ihe country the exact position which 
Hicme Rule occupies in the public mind ; 
and I look upon that as a matter of great 
importance. As for the speech of the 
honourable and learned Member who has 
just sat down, I can only say that if I 
was an Trish Nationalist I do not think 
I should look upon it with absolute 
satisfaction. He says he has got one 
eye on the Isle of Man and the other on 
Jersey, and he would vote for some Home 
Rule Bill at some time which is suitable 
to the circumstances. That renders the 
Home Rule Bill, I think, very uncer- 
tain; there is a possibility that it may 
he postponed ad infinitum. Now, Sir, the 
honourable and learned Gentleman also 
flatters himself with the fact that IT and 
some of my colleagues have poined most 
cordially with honourable Gentlemen 
opposite—and I hope to do so again— 
on a matter which seems to me to be 
un injustice done to Ireland by this coun- 
try. That shows to him that there is 
some tendency on our part to embrace 


strike 


that 1s that 


look 


} 
L 


the Nationalist- cause. Well, Sir, he 
need not distress himself upon that 
point. There is just as much = pro- 


bability of my becoming a Home Ruler 
from the fact that I have had the honour 
of sitting with honourable Gentlemen 
opposite as there is of the honourable 
Member for Waterford joining the 
Orange organisation because I happened 
to sit in the same room with him. Sir, 
we have sat together upon those occa- 
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sions most cordially. In fcrmer times, 
when financial inequalities were to be 
redressed in Ireland, it was invariably 
done, with the hearty concurrence of 
honourable Gentlemen opposite ; by 
taking money out of one [rishman’s 
pocket and putting it into another 
irishman’s pocket. Naturally we very 
much objected to that method of redress ; 
but when it comes to a question of in- 
justice on the part of Great Britain to 
Ireland, why, all Irishmen are agreed. 
Therefore, Sir, I think I have said 
enough about the speech of the honour- 
able and learned Gentleman. He has lett 
me absolutely in the dark as to what he 
intends to do. He has not said that 
when he next stands before the electors 
of his Division he will place Home Rule 
.n the forefront. He has not told us 
that is the main-plank upon which he, 
as a Liberal, intends to stand, and, 
therefore, as he has not done that, I do 
not think his speech can tend to com- 
fort the hearts of the honourable Gen- 
tlemen opposite. Now, Sir, what is of 
vast interest to me in this Debate is 
this: it places the position of the Home 
Rule question fairly before the House 
and before the country. I think no one 
can fail to be struck by the amazing 
difference that we have seen in_ this 
Home Rule Debate in comparisor with 
what happened in years gone by. We 
have none of the excitement ; the floors 
are not occupied by chairs for 
Members coming to hear a_ great 
policy set forth, It is more a 
Debate of an academic character. 
Sir, I differ entirely from the honour- 
able Gentleman for Waterford, and it is 
on a point of essential difference. I 
have never looked upon Home Rule in 
itself as a great question. From his point 
of view it is; from my point of view 
it is not. Home Rule is the embodi- 
inent of that dislike of English rule, 
and I think I might say almost of any 
rule, which, in the language of my right 
honourable Friend the Leader of the 
House, is entwined around the hearts 
of the Irish people. Sir, to make 
Home Rule a great question it requires 
a great man; and, Sir, I do not believe 
that the Home Rule question would ever 
have become a great and patent factor 
in British polities had it not been 
for two men who in their way were of 
great and masterful ability—Mr. Glad- 
stone and the late Mr. Parnell. These 
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two men combined and raised this ques- 
tion to a position in the forefront of 
British politics, and it became really for 
the first time, and I hope it may be for 
the last time, a really great political 
question, which divided the political 
parties of this country by almost an in- 
passable gulf; more so, perhaps, than 
any question that has risen up in our 
time. Sir, these two men are gone, 
and there are no others to take their 
place. There is no man at the present 
moment; and although, of course, I 
admit the great ability of honourable 
Gentlemen who sit opposite, I think 
they will admit themselves that there 
is no man at the present moment alive 
who is capable of raising up this fallen 
question and making it one of political 
importance. Therefore, Sir, I do not 
intend to discuss the Home Rule ques- 
tion itself at all. I have spoken often 
in the House upon it. I have heard 
the honourable and learned Gentleman 
who has just spoken make almost the 
same speech any time before; appeal- 
ing to the feelings of a people about 
whom he knows nothing, and suggesting 
courses which we ought to take which 
no Irishman would ever think of walk- 
ing in. But what interests me, Sir, 
in this Debate is that it brings out the 
real position that Home Rule now occu- 
pies. Now, Sir, I conceive that to an 
Irish Unionist Home Rule at the present 
moment exactly occupies the position 
in which I like to see it. It has got its 
feet around the neck of the Radical 
Party. They would like to cast off this 
Old Man of the Sea, but they cannot, 
wriggle as they may. Sir, when I looked 
at that front Opposition Bench, as I did 
almost with sorrow, when the honourable 
Member for Waterford was making that 
brilliant speech to which we all listened 
with attention, it put me in mind of a 
very painful scene which I recollect 
happened to me in my early childhood. 
I and other unhappy victims were 
brought to a dentist’s, and I remember 
we heard the horrid creature behind 
who told us to open our mouths, and 
we knew if we did he would have our 
teeth out on the spot. That is the 
operation the honourable Member for 
Waterford desires to perform. All his 
speech was directed to trying to open 
the mouths of the silent Gentlemen who 
sit on the seat above the Gangway. I 
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have not seen any sign upon their coun- 
tenance of a desire to burst forth into an 
eloquent Home Rule speech. What I 
say is this, they may remain silent if 
they please, but I say they owe it to 
this House, and they owe it not only to 
their own followers, but to the country, 
that they should explain the attitude 
that they intend to take. Some of 
them have spoken, I admit, in the coun- 
try. There is the right honourable 
the Member for Wolver- 
hampton, to whose speech allusion has 


been already made, and the right 
H ) 

honourable Baronet the Member for 
Berwick, whom I see in his place. Now, 


those two speeches I have given atten- 
tion to, and if I were asked to describe 
those speeches I should say that those 
speeches indicated that those two right 
honourable Gentlemen simply meant 
to show that they were sick of Home 
Rule. I think that exactly and aptly 
describes the nature and character of 
those speeches. They described them- 
selves as in the state of contemplation. 
Whether they are to be considered to be 
Home Rulers or not depends altogether 
upon the effect upon their minds of 
the action of the Irish district and Irish 
county councils. They did not inform 
us, and I suppose the honourable Gen- 
tleman opposite from Ireland will re- 
member this, how long they intend to 
remain in contemplation. But, Sir, we 
are undoubtedly impressed—I am, at 
any rate—with the fact that they are 
heartily sick of Home Rule. I have 
often observed in crossing the Channel 
that if you see a passenger become con- 
templative it is a sign that the sea does 
not agree with him. And so I should 
like to know from those two right 
honourable Gentlemen how they are 
going to get this impression from the 
county councils in Ireland which is 
ultimately to determine whether they 
are going to remain Home Rulers or not. 
If the Irish county councils, as appar- 
ently will be the case, are to be elected 
entirely on a political basis—and that 
has been forced on by honourable Gen- 
tlemen opposite, I do not blame them 
— if that is so, if the Unionist minority 
in Ireland is to be entirely excluded 
from the district and the 
county councils in all countries where 
the Nationalists are in a _ predomi- 
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AN HONOURABLE Member: What wiil 


North Armagh do? 


Cotonsn SAUNDERSON: North 
Armagh shows what a fair-minded 


county it is by electing me—if these 
councils are elected of nothing but 
Nationalists, will that affect the minds 
of the right honourable Gentlemen, and 
induce them to return to the fold from 
which they have strayed? On the other 
hand, if the county councils carry on 
their business in, I may say, a desultory 
manner, in the sort of manner indicated 
by an_ interesting occurrence at 
Limerick, where the Mayor of Limerick, 
Mr. Daly, had to appeal to “the 
enemies of the people” to avoid the 
attentions of his own followers, what 
will happen! Now, I should like to ask 
those two right honourable Gentlemen 
what effect that has on their minds. 
What I want to get at is, when they are 
contemplating, how will this contempla- 
tion affect them, and why? Then 
again, to show the great interest taken 
at the present moment in the new local 
government by the people in the Irish 
counties, an occurrence the other day at 
Donegal struck me very much. This 
shows the intense interest suddenly 
aroused by the Local Government Bill. 
At the Road Sessions last December in 
Donegal the deputy county surveyor 
refused to certify the work done 
on the roads. He did not for this 
reason, that no work had been done. 
This was looked upon by the road con- 
tractors as a monstrous injustice. In- 
stead of arguing with him as they would 
have done in former times they made 
for him. The deputy-surveyor, being a 
nimble man, flew out through the win- 
dow like a comet, pursued by the road 
contractors. He fell on the roof and 
then jumped into the street, followed by 
the road contractors. He then ran for 
two miles along the railway and got into 
the station, and so escaped. Now, many 
of these road contractors will probably 
be members of the county council. I 
do not know what the deputy-surveyor 
will do, but I should like to know the 
effect it has had on the minds of the two 
right honourable Gentlemen. Will it 
induce these two right honourable Gen- 
tlemen to try again for Home Rule? 
That, of course, remains to be proved. 
I said, years ago, to this House, and I 
remember I was met with great dis- 
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approbation by honourable Gentlemen 
opposite: I said I did not believe, and 
I don’t believe now, that the Radical 
Party were animated by honest convic- 
tions when they became Home Rulers. 


HonovursBLe Memprrs: Oh, oh! 
CotoneL SAUNDERSON: Now, just 


wait a moment, and I think the honour- 
able Gentleman will see I have some 
reason for what I have said. I remem- 
ber reading a speech of Mr. Gladstone’s 
in which he said that under certain 
circumstances the Liberal Party was not 
to be trusted, and that if the Nationalist 
Members had the power either of 
keeping them in office or turning them 
out of office, they might surrender to 
the Nationalists. Now, Mr. Gladstone 
was a man of great insight into human 
nature, and the remarkable thing about 
this is that this prophecy uttered by 
Mr. Gladstone in regard to the Party he 
led has been absolutely justified by his 
son. If the House will allow me, I will 
read what the right honourable Gentle- 
man said the other day about the 
Radical Party. What I say does not 
matter, perhaps, but what a Liberal says 
about the Radical Party does matter. 
Now, this is what the right honourable 
Member for Leeds, West, said, the other 
day; it is an extract from the Leeds 
Mercury of 20th October. Of course, 
I know that honourable Gentlemen oppo- 
site do change their opinions very 
quickly, but I suppose that, since 
October, they remain pretty much what 
they were. The right honourable Mem- 
ber for Leeds, West, said :—“ We are in 
a great minority now, but things are 
looking up in the constituencies. Our 
electoral experiences have been ex- 
tremely satisfactory. We have done 
better in the by-elections than we have 
done during the last 30 years. If we 
could get to close quarters—” (great 
laughter)—I am glad to think hon- 
ourable Gentlemen opposite are happy— 
“within the next year or two—putting 
aside the question of whether it is desir- 
able—the result would be the return of 
the Liberals and Tories in pretty equal 
numbers. I do not think we would get 
a large majority, we might even be 
just in a minority, but probably the 
balance would be pretty even. And in 
the centre would be our friends the 
80 Irish Nationalists. They would sit 
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in the centre of the balance and see 
Lord Salisbury at one‘end, perhaps, and 
Sir William Harcourt at the other. They 
would simply say ‘ Now, my friends, you 
see how you are situated; you may be 
in a position of considerable elevation 
and prosperity, or, on the other hand, 
you may be very much depressed, and 
sitting on the ground. We can send 
either of you up or down, as the occasion 
requires. The occasion requires Home 
Rule; which of you will give it to us. 
Lord Salisbury and Sir William Harcourt 
will have to look at each other and take 
their measure, and I do not think there 
will be any doubt about the position of 
Sir William Harcourt. He will say we 
are Home Rulers; we stick to Home 
Rule, and we are prepared to give 
you Home Rule in_ full measure. 
{ think that will be good enough for 
the Nationalists, and up will go Sir 
William Harcourt and down will go Lord 
Salisbury. If Lord Salisbury also says 
I am ready to give you Home Rule, 
there will then be healthy competition. 
The Irish Nationalists would have to see 
which would give them most, and that 
is a matter of business.” Sir, that is 
what I have been saying all these years. 
The honourable Gentlemen below the 
gangway thoroughly agree with me. The 
honourable Gentlemen above the gang- 
way, in 1886 bought their votes by 
paying them in a Home Rule Bill—a Bill 
which was not honoured in the end. 


HonovrasLeE Mempers: Oh, Oh! 


Coronet SAUNDERSON: They were 
bought by the Home Rule Bill. They 
were perfectly right in making what 
bargain they could, but that is just what 
I have said so many times. On the other 
hand, the right honourable Gentlemen 
opposite said, in this House, that they 
were convinced, in their own minds, 
that they had done the best thing for 
Treland and the Empire. But here we 
have the right honourable Gentleman 
the Member for West Leeds saying that 
it was “a matter of business. Of course 
it was a matter of business, and if the 
time should ever come again for those 
right honourable Gentlemen above the 
Gangway to see their way to make Home 
Rule the first plank in their platform 
they would do so without a moment’s 
hesitation. 
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AN HONOURABLE Member: And 


would you! 


80 


ANOTHER HONOURABLE Member: You 
only want a bribe, that is all. 


Cotonen, SAUNDERSON: That, of 
course, is a matter of opinion. The hon- 


ourable Gentleman has a perfect right 
to have any opinion he may choose, that 
Iam capable of doing this or that, but 
he has got to prove that I have already 
done it. No kind of bribes have been 
offered by honourable Members opposite, 
to our Party in Ireland. We were once 
told that our sands were running out, 
and our time was getting short, and 
that if we refused the offer Mr. Glad- 
stone made to us in his Bill, it would 
never be repeated. Although it was a 
bribe of a very high character, we re- 
jected it with the scorn it deserved. And 
my friends and colleagues on this side 
of the House have the right to say, 
therefore, that our past, at any rate, 
does not justify the prophecies of the 
honourable Gentlemen opposite. I say 
we have a right to ask the right hon- 
ourable Gentlemen opposite to give the 
country some indication as to the posi- 
tion they intend to take up on this 
question. If the giving to Ireland a 
Parliament -and a Government entirely 
separated from the House of Commons 
—if that is to be a question at all, it 
is the greatest question we can con- 
ceive ; it is a tremendous constitutional 
experiment which ought to be placed in 
the very forefront of the programme of 
any Party. Now I am afraid we won't 
learn very much from the speeches of 
the right honourable Gentlemen oppo- 
site, to-night, for I did not believe, and 
I do not now, that in the majority of 
cases, at any rate, conviction ever 
touched the minds of the right honour- 
able Gentlemen opposite. The Leader 
of the Opposition has told us that he 
“found salvation.” 


Sr H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
Perhaps the right honourable and gallant 
Gentleman will allow me to remind him 
that I have denied half-a-dozen times or 
more that I ever used the phrase. 


CotoneL SAUNDERSON: The right 
honourable Gentleman may not have 
used the phrase, but he appears to 
have sat very comfbrtably under it. 
We have a right to ask, in the House of. 
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Commons, the Leader of a great Party, 
on a great Constitutional Question, 
whether he sticks to his guns? Is he 
still in the same mind as when Mr. 
Gladstone brought in his last Home Rule 
Bill? If he is of that opinion, if he 
believes, as he believed then, and as his 
Party believed, that Ireland cannot be 
governed under our laws, then, I say, 
it is his business, as Leader of a great 
Party, to say that this great consti- 
tutional question, which is absolutely 
necessary for the good of Ireland, and 
the welfare of the Empire, is to be the 
first plank in his Party platform. You 
cannot treat such a Bill as a Sanitary 
Bill. Either it is a great truth or it 
is not. Jf it is a great truth it ought 
to be in the forefront of the programme. 
If it is not a great truth then they 
ought to throw it away and confess that 
they made a mistake, and have dis- 
covered that the whole thing is a sham. 
{ do not know whether we shall mollify 
the silence of the Front Opposition 
Bench, or whether the appeal of the 
honourable Member for Waterford will 
have the effect of getting some definite 
declaration from them as to their future 
policy in regard to Home Rule. That 
I do not know. But we have a right 
to ask, not from a Party, but from an 
imperial point of view. We have a 
right to know, and the honourable 
Gentlemen opposite have a right to 
know, what stand the right. honourable 
Gentlemen are going to take on Home 
Rule. I look to Home Rule as having 
done one good thing, at any rate, and 
I am very thankful for it. It has shat- 
tered the Radical Party. And the 
reason is that that Party never were 
bound to Home Rule by sincere convic- 
tions. Sir, if they had been convinced 
of the greatness and the justice of the 
cause, the fact that they were in a min- 
ority in the country would never have 
prevented them going on to the end. 
I was a Member of this House a great 
number of years ago, and I remember 
that, Session after Session, a Bill was 
brought in to establish the ballot, and 
that Party was in a great minority. But 
the men who were in that minority were 
not afraid to trust to what they believed 
was the justice of their cause, and they 
confronted the great majority, and 
ultimately won the day. And why did 
they win the day? Because those men 
knew and were convinced of the truth of 
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their cause. But when a party shilly- 
shallies on a great constitutional question 
like this, no wonder they are broken up. 
If you do not believe in it, tell the House 
of Commons and the country so. If you 
do believe in it, then join hands again, and 
let the “union of hearts” again take 
place. But do give us a definite 
policy which we can deal with in 
the country, and which can be attacked, 
and not an evanescent, india-rubber 
policy which disappears with the touch. 
Now, that is one good thing Home Rule 
has done. I will do honourable Gentle- 
men from Ireland the credit of saying 
that the cant about the “union of 
hearts ” never came from below the Gang- 
way. With them it was always a con- 
dition of the union, and it was a “ union 
of hearts” so long as they got all they 
wanted and gave nothing in return. 
That was the union, and it was not a 
union called for by the greatness and the 
truth of the cause, but it was a sort of 
mercantile transaction which did not 
lend itself to sentiment. Sir, I am glad 
that we have had this opportunity, at any 
rate, of appealing to the House and to 
the country, and [ Lelieve that, whatever 
the cry, this thing will never happen 
again. Home Rule will never again be 
draped before the country in the tinsel 
garments prepared for it by right honour- 
able Gentlemen opposite, but it will 
stand on its own merits or demerits. It 
stands now naked and alone, and it will 
thus be judged by the British people, and 
I have no fear whatever of the result. 
One great argument in favour of Home 
Rule was that you could not govern 
Treland unless you gave her what she 
asked for. Why, Sir, there is no more 
peaceful part of Her Majesty’s dominions 
to-day than Ireland. We were told that 
a resolute policy meant tyranny and 
oppression in Ireland. My right honour- 
able Friend the present Leader of the 
House has bombarded the Irish people 
not with shells and bullets, but with light 
railways and seed potatoes. And what 
has been the result? Why, you have a 
peaceful country anxiously looking for 
favours to come, and this expectant 
attitude is one which eminently suits 
the Irish character. I venture to say 
that if my right honourable Friend the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland were to go 
over now to the west, south, or north- 
west of Ireland with Home Rule in one 
hand and a light railway in the other, I 
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know that the people would jump at the 
light railway. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): How 
many votes did you get in exchange for 
these light railways? 

CotoneL SAUNDERSON: I never 
offered the bribe, so that is not the point. 
Well, Sir, honourable Members from 
Ireland are now under one_ great 
difficulty. The question is—Is Ireland a 
peaceful country, or is it not? 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): Yes, unfortunately. 

Coroner SAUNDERSON: I am glad 
that I have drawn that confession from 
the honourable Member, for it proves 
what I was going to say, and that is that 
the great difficulty which honourable 
Gentlemen opposite are in, including the 
honourable Member for East Clare, is 
this, that they cannot work up the Irish 
people now as they could in former times. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I am very 
sorry to interrupt the right honourable 
and candid Gentleman, but, as he has men- 
tioned me by name, I desire to say that 
what my exclamation meant was this: it 
has been unfortunately proved now, as 
always, that when the Irish people are 
peaceful they get nothing but taunts, and 
that, if they want to get any substantial 
benefit, they have to resort to dis- 
turbance. The honourable Gentleman 
has said that my difficulty is that I can- 
not disturb the country. Does he 
challenge me to go and disturb the county 
of Clare? 

CotoneL SAUNDERSON: Well, the 
honourable Member might do that with 
impunity, because I do not live in the 
county of Clare. The difficulty which 
honourable Gentlemen are in at the 
present moment in order to create, from 
their own point of view, a demand for 
Home Rule and make it a really great 
question, is that they must get the Irish 
people thoroughly on their own side on 
that subject. I live in Ireland, and, as 
far as I know, Home Rule is hardly ever 
mentioned there. The difficulty they 
are in is this, that, so long as Home Rule 
meant making short work of the land- 
lords and giving their property to other 
people, undoubtedly it was an extremely 
popular Measure in Ireland. But the 
Rill of my right honourable Friend the 
Secretary for Ireland in 1881 has taken 
off most of the landlords’ skins, and the 
Bill of the Leader of the House has 
scraped of nearly all the rest; so really 
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there is very little left to induce Irish- 
men to abandon the present form of 
government and adopt a new one. 
Therefore, I think it is extremely im- 
probable that any effort made by the 
honourable Member for Clare, or any- 
body else, to get up excitement in Ireland 
upon Home Rule has any chance of 
success. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I will 
have a good try. 
Cotonsn SAUNDERSON: Well, I 


wish the honourable Member joy of his 
effort, for if anybody could do it I believe 
the honourable Member could. _There- 
fore, Sir, Home Rule at the present 
moment, to my mind, is not a grave ques- 
tion, either in this House or in Ireland. 
It is true that it is not dead, and there 
are 80 highly lively specimens of Home 
Rulers in this House to show that it is 
not dead, and who would be an entire 
mistake, because they are ready at any 
moment to arrange with any political 
party who desire to get those 80 votes in 
exchange for Home Rule; and I am not 
blaming them in the least. Therefore, 
Home Rule is not dead, in the real sense, 
in this country. But, Sir, Home Rule, 
to my mind, in Ireland has got very small 
vitality ; therefore, I do not fear it as a 
great power. It gives me unqualified 
satisfaction that we have had the oppor- 
tunity in this Debate of laying before this 
country the present position of what was 
at one time a great question, but which 
in our time will never be in a stronger | 
position than we see it to-night. 

Sm HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN: Mr. Speaker, we have had from 
the right honourable Gentleman, as 
usual, a long, racy, and amusing speech. 
I am afraid that in following him I shall 
neither be long, racy, nor amusing. 
During the greater part of that speech I 
was entirely at a loss to discover what the 
object of it was, because it appeared to 
me to have the very smallest connection 
with the Amendment now before the 
House. But at last the right honourable 
Gentleman let fall an expression which 
explained to us his motive, and that was 
to mollify the silence of the front Opposi- 
tion Bench. But the right honourable 
Gentleman is not a person that I should 
have thought very likely to mollify any- 
thing or anybody, and I can assure him 
that the silence of the front Opposition 
Bench would have been broken more than 
three-quarters of an hour ago if it had 
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not been that I saw from the impatient 


_ indications of the right honourable 


Gentleman that he was very anxious to 
speak. There is only one phrase which 
the right honourable Gentleman let fall 
to which I take exception. “His opinions 
we well know, for we have heard them 
before, and we shall hear them again. 
But he said of us, of myself, and those 
who sit near me, and of my political 
friends, that we never had any sincere 
convictions in this matter. Well, the 
right honourable Gentleman, I believe, is 
also a gallant Gentleman, and I ask him 
whether it is a very suitable thing for 
anyone owning the epithet of “ gallant ” 
to make so slanderous an accusation 
against a body of public men who have 
every right to claim the same good 
appreciation of their countrymen as the 
right honourable Gentleman. Well, Sir, 
I now come to the Amendment of the 
honourable Member for Waterford, and I 
find that it is—as, indeed, he himself 
said—practically a repetition of the 
Amendment which he moved on a similar 
occasion last year. On that occasion the 
position of the Party with which I am 
connected was fully and clearly stated by 
my right honourable Friend the Member 
for Monmouth, and I might really leave 
the case as he left it without adding a 
word to that clear statement. The only 
change that I observe in the Amendment 
of any importance is that whereas last 
year the honourable Member put words 
in his Amendment to the effect that the 


- carrying of the Local Government Bill 


was likely to increase the demand of the 
people of Ireland for legislative in- 
dependence, he now asks us to affirm that 
the establishment of popular self-govern- 
ment in Ireland has intensified the 
demand of the people for legislative in- 
dependence. Now, Sir, I cannot help 
thinking that that is a very subsidiary, 
but still a decided objection I take to 
the Amendment. None of us are in a 
position to deny that the establishment 
of county councils and parish councils 
has intensified the desire of the Irish 
people for independence. I have always 
held, and still hold, that it is extremely 
likely to have that effect. I feel certain 
that it will have the effect not only of 
increasing the demand, but of intensify- 
ing the title of the Irish people to the 
larger powers of self-government which 
we proposed to be a party to giving 
them. But to say that it has intensified 
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that feeling before even the county 
councils have been elected is, I think, 
inviting us to assert a thing which we 
cannot possibly be aware of of our own 
knowledge. But that, of course, Sir, is 
a comparatively small point, but still 
worthy of being noted. There is one 
element of difference now between the 
present Amendment and that of last 
year, and it seems to me to be an im- 
portant one, and that is that it does not 
arise in Ireland. I am referring to what 
my honourable and learned Friend behind 
me spoke of in connection with the asso- 
ciation of honourable Members from 
Ireland of all shades of opinion for the 
prosecution of certain public objects. I 
am speaking of events which have 
happened in this House and in this’ 
Parliament; and those events are the 
passing, with the exuberant assent of the 
landlord party and with the full 
acquiescence of the House of Lords, of 
that great democratic Measure of last 
year. Surely that marks a most notable 
Surely that marks a most notable 
stage in the progress of self-government 
in Ireland. Because, what have we been 
hearing year after year during the twelve 
years of the controversy? What has 
been one of the arguments most strongly 
enforced, especially upon the people of 
England and Scotland? It has been the 
danger of entrusting to a people so un- 
fitted for the exercise of such powers, the 
powers of local self-government. We 
have been told that not in Ulster only, 
but still more largely amongst the 
scattered communities in the west of 
Ireland, they would be left at the 
mercy of the Catholic majority amongst 
whom they lived, and, therefore, they 
would be subjected to unfair treatment 
by them. The feelings of the people of 
this country were roused, or an attempt 
was made to rouse them, on this subject, 
and now we see the very men who use 
that argument as against Home Rule, 
readily and joyfully, so far as I can see, 
conferring full powers. over their, local 
affairs on those same men whom they 
have been declaring were ynfit for the 
exercise of those duties. And let it-not 
be said that those powers have only been 
given with reference to the small every- 
day concerns of life, and that that does 
not constitute so great a danger as when 
minorities are left-. at the mercy. of 
majorities in the larger affairs of national 
politics. That at least cannot be urged 
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by the right honourable Gentleman oppo- 
site in the face of the publicly expressed, 
and very wisely expressed, opinion of 
Lord Salisbury, which has been so much 
quoted, that it is precisely in those small 
and every-day affairs where the eye of 
public opinion is not very strongly upon 
them, that the danger, if any danger at 
all, exists of tyranny and oppression. I 
consider that the unreality of these 
alleged apprehensions has been approved 
by the conduct of the honourable Gentle- 
men opposite last year. They passed a 
Measure giving, as we were glad to see, 
great democratic powers to the Irish 
people. They introduced no safeguards 
such as the right honourable Gentleman 
the Leader of the House, thought neces- 
sary, when he was Chief Secretary for 
Treland, in the Bill he then brought 
before the House. This disposes of the 
very apprehensions of which so much was 
made. It is a huge step in advance, 
which I gladly note, and which I believe 
makes strongly in the direction of the 
ultimate attainment of the policy of 
Home Rule; but that is the only differ- 
ence that I can see between the position 
last year and the position this year. 
Now, Sir, we must ask ourselves what 
is the object of the honourable Member 
in moving this Amendment? What was 
his object in moving it last year, and 
what is his object in repeating it this 
year? He puts forward a proposal, and 
he knows when he does so that so far as 
the Liberal Party is concerned they must 
vote against that proposal. We are the 
only Party in this island who have been 
friendly to Irish _ self-government—I 
mean to Irish national self-government— 
and the honourable Member seeks by 
this Amendment to accomplish the feat 
of showing his hostility to the only friend 
of the cause which he professes to be 
desirous of advancing. I can assure him 
that there are many among us—with 
very few exceptions, I may say all of us 
—whom even his strange tactics can 
estrange from the Irish policy which 
for the last 12 years we have continu- 
ously advocated 

Mr. WILLIAM 
Lord ! 

Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
And this, indeed, only shows how strong 
must be our fidelity when it stands so 
severe a strain. Our judgment as to the 
ultimate necessity of adopting the solu- 
tion of devolution and autonomy in 
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Ireland remains absolutely unchanged, 
The honourable Member asked me 
one or two questions. I do not 
know exactly what title he has to 
do so, but as I have nothing to conceal 
from him in the world, I am very 
willing to answer any question he 
chooses to put. He quoted a speech that I 
made to my constituents, and he asked 
me how the Liberal Party, according to 
my idea, stands towards Home Rule now. 
The Liberal Party stands towards Home 
Rule as it stood before. What I said in 
a speech to my constituents on the occa- 
sion to which he referred I repeat again 
now. We are practical men, and are 
men of common sense. He apparently 
invites us to go on year after year, pass- 
ing resolutions of this sort, which do not 
advance the cause one whit, and he 
invites us also to promise and pledge our- 
selves before the world that whatever 
the situation may be, or whatever the 
circumstances may be, this question of 
Home Rule shall be the very first subject 
with which we shall deal when we have 
an opportunity of dealing with any sub- 
ject. Now the honourable Gentleman 
knows perfectly well the conditions of 
public life, and the instruments with 
which we work in public life. The 
Liberal Party was described by its great 
Leader as a great instrument for pro- 
gress. It is a great instrument for pro- 
gress, and the question is, how are we 
best to use that great instrument. The 
honourable Member’s idea of doing it 
best is to exhaust the patience of all 
members of this Party by continuously 
striving to attain what is unat- 
tainable—[Ministerial Cheers]|—I mean 
that which for the moment is 
unattainable—or, as I said ih 
the words which have been quoted, 
kicking ,against a stone wall; where- 
as, in the meantime, all other questions, 
however urgent they may be to the 
Liberal Party, deeply affecting their own 
interests, and their own conceptions of 
public policy, are to be pushed on one 
side. So far from that being the most 
direct and straight way to help Home 
Rule, I think that is the very way to 
hinder it. Our way is to retain—and 
so long as I have any connection with 
the Liberal Party, I shall endeavour to 
retain—the force and energy of the 
Liberal Party, and be ready to apply it, 
when opportunity offers, to such sub- 
jects as it seems most likely to be 
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capable of being applied to. Our princi- 
ples are well known, and the only ques- 
tion that remains is as to the method 
of their application. As to the most 
effective method of their application, we 
have the right to retain our judgment. 
That right I am not willing to surrender 
either to the honourable Member for 
Waterford, or to any honourable Friend 
behind him, who is strongly in favour of 
any particular reform, because, as I say, 
the best way to accomplish success in 
legislative reform is to apply your forces 
at the proper moment in the right direc- 
tion. The honourable Member asked me 
whether the alliance with the Irish Party 
still continues. Yes, Sir, the alliance in 
community of object, and in willingness 
to co-operate, continues as much as it 
ever did. There never was, so far as I 
ever heard, any formal alliance, but the 
alliance in the sense of sympathy, and 
the desire to co-operate, remains with us 
as strong as ever it was. In criticising 
the honourable Member’s Amendment, I 
may be permitted to recite the objections 
that I take to the substance of it. The 
honourable Member himself knows per- 
fectly well what those objections are. 
He speaks of an independent Parliament, 
and he quotes to-night some expression 
of Mr. Gladstone, where he used the 
word “independent.”- I daresay he did, 
but if Mr. Gladstone had been here he 
would have asked what the context was, 
what the occasion was, and in what sense 
the word “ Independent” was used. It 
is no use standing upon mere words, 
because it is known to all the world that 
we have always refused to agree to what 
is known as an independent Parliament. 
We have brought in two Bills, both of 
them sedulously and explicitly guarding 
this idea of an independent Parliament. 
My right honourable Friend, the Member 
for Montrose, who is a friend of Home 
Rule if anyone is, spoke of one of those 
Bills as “saturated with supremacy,” and 
the Leader whom the honourable Gentle- 
man professes to revere, and of course 
sincerely reveres, again and again said 
that he accepted those conditions to the 
full. Therefore, we cannot accept the 
Amendment of the honourable Member, 
and I am bound to say that if that 
word were not there I _ should 
not _-vote, and I am sure 
my honourable Friends could not vote 
for it, because he says that the question 
is, and must remain, the most urgent 
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question of domestic policy. That gives 
this question of Home ‘Rule the priority 
of which I have been speaking. Now, 
priority may be said to be the resultant 
of urgency and possibility, and priority 
is not a common thing that can be 
assigned to any question in politics in 
advance. The circumstances for the 
moment must determine the priority, 
and if this is true of fresh questions, how 
much more is it true of this question, 
which has known two attempts to deal 
with it in legislation? We rejoice that 
we made those attempts, and we are 
ready to make them again so soon as 
circumstances are favourable. [Laugh- 
ter.] The honourable Gentlemen who 
laugh appear to think that circum- 
stances are favourable when we have a 
majority of 140 against us, and are 
utterly unable to do anything for it 
except pass such a resolution as this, 
if it was in itself acceptable. The 
honourable Member for Waterford knows 
the difficulties which caused our failures 
before. There is no one who can more 
effectually contribute to the removal of 
those difficulties than the honourable 
Member. There is no one who has it 
more in his power to increase those 
difficulties. It is for him to make the 
choice as to which course he shall follow. 
As for us, we must decline to accept the 
Amendment he has proposed for the 
reasons which were stated last year 
fully by my right honourable Friend 
the Member for Monmouth, and which 
I have shortly referred to to-night, be- 
cause we find the Amendment to be 
inconsistent with the convictions and 
plain declarations which have guided 
our conduct from the first of the con- 
troversy on this great Irish question. 
Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): The 
right honourable Gentleman has asked 
what was the object with which this 
Amendment was moved. I shall en- 
deavour very briefly to state at least 
one of the objects with which it was 
moved, if the right honourable Gentle- 
man will kindly give me his attention. It 
has been the opinion of a section of 
the Irish Nationalist Members with 
whom I have acted that the alliance 
which has existed between several sec- 
tions of the Irish Nationalist Members 
and the Liberal Party of England dur- 
ing the last few years, has been produc- 
tive of harm, instead of good, to Irish 
legislation. I will not enter into any 
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reasons for that opinion, because I do 
not want to make more than a bare 
assertion. We believe that this alliance 
has resulted in postponing the advent 
of Home Rule to Ireland, and we have 
always believed since that fact first be- 
gan to appear that the first thing to 
do in order to restore Home Rule to 
the position which it formerly occupied 
was to secure that the Irish Nationalist 
representatives in this House should be 
absolutely independent of any English 
Party. After the speech which we have 
heard to-night, that object will be 
accomplished from this hour forward. 
The right honourable Gentleman who 
has just sat, down was asked a very plain 
question by my honourable and learned 
Friend for Waterford. He was asked 
as to the principal point in the Amend- 
ment, as to the position Home Rule 
occupies at present in the programme 
of the Liberal Party. One of the 
honourable Members who succeeded him 
said that before he answered that ques- 
tion he would like to ask my honourable 
and learned Friend what attitude she 
maintains towards Home Rule as pro- 
posed in former years. Sir, that ques- 
tion fades into insignificance after the 
speech of the right honourable Gentle- 
man who has just sat down. It is en- 
tirely immaterial now to know what are 
his views upon the precise measures of 
Home Rule which Ireland would accept 
in view of the fact that he himself 
has to-night indicated that any sort of 
Home Rule at all is no feature of the 
Liberal Party’s programme, and, in fact, 
gave no sort of clear answer whatever, 
or indicated what his Party will do 
when they have the power to do any- 
thing upon the question of Home Rule. 
The right honourable Gentleman had his 
attention particularly directed to the 
main point of the Amendment by a 
quotation of his own speech in Scot- 
land a short time ago. He was asked in 
very plain terms whether he still stood, 
or whether he did not still stand, by 
that famous passage in his Scottish 
speech, in which he spoke of a “stone 
wall,” I regret to say that we have 
still to ask him that question, for we 
have got no light whatever upon that 
point. ‘The right honourable Gentle- 
man, as I said before, must have known 
what he was called upon to speak about, 
and I draw again attention to the fact 
that he has passed by the main point 
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of the whole Debate, the main point 
raised by this Amendment, and he has 
apparently made up his mind that 
neither now nor at any time in the 
future, so far as we can see, will he 
give us any light upon that point. The 
right honourable Gentleman’s position 
is now a very curious one, and it is 
also the attitude of the Liberal Party. 
The right honourable Gentleman may 
be regarded, with respect to Home Rule, 
as sitting down before a stone wall and 
waiting for somebody to lift him over. 
I do not think that that is a very 
dignified attitude, in the first place, for 
the Leader of a great Party, which has 
pledged itself again and again during 
the last 10 or 12 years to this great 
principle, and I venture to say that it 
is unworthy even of the traditions of 
the Liberal Party itself. Unless I am 
wrong in my history, and I think I 
am not, the Liberal Party in England, 
since 1832, never had a majority in 
England itself for carrying any great 
reforms, never possessed during those 
years the authority of the predominant 
partner; but they did not sit down 
when they met with obstacles and say, 
“We are before a stone wall, and there 
is no use in battering our heads against 
it.” They never said, “ We had better 
sit down and wait before this stone 
wall.” The right honourable Gentle- 
man has, in this matter, disregarded 
the history of his own Party, and he 
has also disregarded the traditions of 
his great Leader who has passed away. 
The right honourable Gentleman to- 
night ridiculed the idea of the Irish 
Nationalist Members, that everything 
else should wait until Home Rule was 
granted to Ireland, by which I presume 
that he means that, so far as the Liberal 
Party is concerned, Home Rule must 
wait. That is the opinion of the Leader. 
and I wish to draw the attention of 
Irish Nationalist Members to the fact— 
and that is my reason for quoting it— 
that those were not the grounds upon 
which Mr. Gladstone advocated Home 
Rule. Mr. Gladstone advocated Home 
Rule on two grounds, one of which was 
that the question could not wait—that 
the question was of supreme importance 
—that it was necessary to settle it 
before any other question, and for this 
reason amongst others, that as long as 
it remained unsettled the greater would 
be the strain upon England in conse- 
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quence of refusing the just demand of 
Ireland in this respect; and it must be 
admitted that from 1885 to 1892 Mr. 
Gladstone did keep the subject of Home 
Rule in front, and did make it the 
first Measure of each of the Govern- 
ments which he formed during those 
years, and therefore I say that the right 
honourable Gentleman who now occupies 
his place in this House, in ridiculing 
the notion that everything must wait 
for Home Rule, disregards and discards 
the policy of his late Leader, and re- 
nounces the traditions of his own Party. 
It seems to me that the Liberal Party, 
after all, is pursuing a very foolish 
game, and I want to give them a little 
bit of friendly advice. They think at 
present, what they have thought for 
many years, that by getting up a New- 
castle programme and mixing up a whole 
lot of Measures together, they can carry 
the country with them; but my opinion 
is, and I believe it is the opinion of 
many Liberals in the country, that the 
only policy upon which they have ever 
united for the last 15 or 20 years has 
been the policy of Home Rule, and I 
believe that in the future it will be 
the only policy upon which they ever 
can unite. I want to know on what 
they are going to the country at the 
next election. What horse are they 
going to ride? What programme or 
policy are they going to put before the 
country if they do not put Home Rule? 
I wonder whether it is Mr. Kensit and 
his programme. The right honourable 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion perhaps is going to take up the 
question of the reform of the Church 
of England, and I suppose if he does 
that he will give effect to the doctrines 
of Mr. Kensit. If he does, I fancy he 
will have a very tough job before him, 
an even tougher job than the Home 
Rule is. Is he going to take up the 
question of Temperance Reform? Well, 
I would like to see the result upon the 
Liberal Party of another campaign for 
Temperance Reform. Again I ask, on 
what grounds is the Liberal Party going 
to ride to victory? In my opinion, and 
I have had some experience in England 
previous to 1890, there is one question, 
and one question only, upon which the 
Liberal Party will unite, and that is the 
question which they are now turning 
their back upon. I rejoice at the speech 
that the right honourable Gentleman 
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has made to-night. I believe and hope 
that the effect of that speech will be 
to put an end to this disastrous Liberal 
alliance, from which Ireland has suffered 
so much. I hope that after to-night we 
shall hear no more of that alliance, be- 
cause I believe that the sooner the Irish 
Nationalist Members of this House be- 
come the avowed opponents of each 
British Party in this House, the sooner 
we shall restore Home, Rule again to 
the condition which it occupied for many 
years past. I suppose the right honour- 
able Gentleman expects, by the speech 
which he has delivered to-night, and 
by the ambiguous policy which he has 
announced, to win a triumph at the next 
election, and he spoke to-night of the 
possibility of being in a position to act 
independently of any Irish Party. I 
would like to know how he has arrived 
at that rosy idea of the future. There 
is at present a majority of 140 against 
us. He has to win absolutely 70 seatg 
in England only before he comes to a 
level with his opponents. Well, Sir, I 
must confess that, for one, I am not 
struck with the idea of his being able 
to act independently of any Irish 
Party—indeed, I rather fancy that when 
he has won his 70 seats he will be 
very much in want of Irish assistance. 
Supposing he was on an equality, sup- 
posing that he was in a majority, as 
he hopes to be, he would have to win 
at least 100 seats in England and Scot- 
land in order to be able to do anything, 
and I say that without Irish assistance 
and without a policy in accordance with 
the sentiments and wishes of the Irish 
nation, a policy which he does not 
apparently approve of, and does not 
apparently possess, he will never be able 
to accomplish his purpose. All I caa 
say is this—that every Irish Nationalist 
Member who remembers the time be- 
fore 1885, when the Irish Nationaliss 
Members were a strong minority, will 
welcome the return of a time like 
that in which their hands were raised 
against every Party, and when they were 
ready to sacrifice any English in‘>r2st 
for the sake of Ireland. Sevezal years 
have elapsed since then, and I ain afraid 
that Irish Members have got it into their 
heads that because we are in a minority 
we are therefore powerless. There are 
Members, however, in the House who 
remember very well what we were able 
to do from 1878 to 1885. When the late 
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Mr. Parnell began his campaign he was 
in an exceedingly small minority, but 
before 10 years elapsed one Party offered 
us a nostrum and the other Party offered 
us the Home Rule Bill of 1886. I be- 
lieve, for one, that the best thing that 
can happen to the Irish cause will be to 
relegate ourselves to the position in this 
House which our predecessors occupied 
for many years; that is, the position of 
practical political outcasts, ready and 
able to use our position and our power 
against either Party in turn, and I say 
candidly to your faces that until you can 
give way to the just demands of Ireland, 
neither of you will ever have peace in 
this House, or out of it. I rejoice at the 
speech of the right honourable Gentle- 
man, and I agree in thinking that it 
must clear the air. I think that after 
to-night it will be impossible to pretend 
that the Leader of the Liberal Party in 
this House has not practically aban- 
doned the policy of Home Rule. I say 
that he has openly and actually aban- 
doned the policy of Home Rule. He, 
forsooth, asked us what our attitude was 
on the question of the Home Rule Bills 
of 1886 to 1892. What does it matter 
what our opinions are on this question, 
if he will not say what he will do in re- 
gard to any Home Rule Bill at all? He 
will neither tell us what sort of a Home 
Rule Bill we are going to get, nor will 
he tell us what he will do when he gets 
into power, and it will be a foolish sec- 
tion of Irish Nationalists which will pin 
its faith to the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion after the speech he has made to- 
night. I should have preferred, of 
course, if the right honourable Gentle- 
man had again avowed the policy of Mr. 
Gladstone. The policy of Mr. Gladstone 
was clear and plain. He said rightly 
that Home Rule was the most urgent 
of our domestic questions. He said it 
was the most urgent because it was 
necessary for Ireland and necessary for 
England. He put it first in his pro- 
gramme of 1885 and again in 1892, and 
now, forsooth, that policy is abandoned 
because the right honourable Gentleman 
and his followers have met with two de- 
feats! Is that the way in which they 
treated the question of reform when it 
was fought 60 years ago? What would 
have been said to the Liberal Leaders of 
60 years ago if the Reform Bill of 1832, 
which was rejected twice, had been aban- 
doned by them for ever? What would 
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have been thought of them if they had 
said in regard to that Bill, “ Oh, there 
is a stone wall in front of us, and we 
had better sit down and wait until some- 
one pulls it down”? Was that the policy 
of Sir Robert Peel in carrying Free 
Trade? What would have been said of 

Sir Robert Peel if, after meeting with 
two defeats or three or six defeats, he 
had abandoned the policy to which he 
had consecrated his time! What would 
have happened had he done so! It is 
impossible to conceive what would have 
been said of Mr. Gladstone if he had 
said, on the question of the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church in Ireland, “ Oh, 
here is a stone wall, which I can’t get 
over, and I must wait until it is pulled 
down”? That was not the policy of Mr. 
Gladstone. If I may say so, he took the 
pickaxe himself and opened a hole in the 
wall in order to get through it. The 
fact of the matter is that the Leader of 
the Liberal Party to-night has actually 
and openly abandoned the policy of 
Home Rule, and the people of Ireland 
know it, and all I can say is this, that 
if we have achieved no other result, [ 
regard that as strongly important and 
highly gratifying in itself, because for 
the first time in some years it opens up 
an opportunity for the Irish Nationalists 
to combine to make an assault upon this 
Parliament, and demand by every means 
in their power—by battling against one 
Party or the other—to attain the prin- 
cipal object and the desires of the frish 
nation. 

*Mr. C. P. SCOTT (Lancashire, Leigh) : 
The honourable Member who has just 
sat down has spoken as if we on this 
side of the House had definitely aban- 
doned Home Rule, or as if the speech 
of the right honourable Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition had indicated 
that that was the intention of the Liberal 
Party.. I think that certainly is not 4 
policy which will commend itself to us. 
I do not in the least believe that that 
was the intention of the right honourable 
Gentleman, and certainly it is not a 
policy that would commend itself to the 
Liberal Party in the House or in the 
country. Nothing is gained by bandy- 
ing charges of this kind, either between 
one side of the House and the other, or 
between different sections of the same 
side. What we want is to get at the 
facts and realities, and to have done with 
shams and accusations. Holding that 
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view, I confess that I think that it is 
not quite clear to some of us on this 
side of the House that we ought to vote 
against this Amendment. No doubt it 
is to a certain extent ambiguous, and I 
think that its phraseology offers a cer- 
tain amount of difference which it would 
have been better to avoid, but I do not, 
for my own part, see anything in the 
terms of it which need prevent any 
honest and thorough-going Home Ruler, 
who believes in Home Rule in the sense 
in which Mr. Gladstone believed in it, 
and the sense in which I believe in it 
and the great mass of the Liberal Party 
also, from supporting it. I was last 
year one of a small body of Liberals who 
voted for a similar Amendment, brougit 
forward by the honourable and learned 
Member. I did so just on the same 
grounds as I shall do again, namely, be- 
cause I understand that the phrase 
“legislative independence” means no- 
thing more than our old friend, Home 
Rule, as understood by Mr. Gladstone 
and as accepted by Mr. Parnell. If the 
honourable and learned Member the 
Member for Waterford means anything 
more than that, he ought to tell us so. 
He has not told us that it meant any- 
thing more. On the contrary, he quoted 
various extracts from Mr. Gladstone’s 
speeches, in which Mr. Gladstone made 
use of the term “legislative indepen- 
dence.” I believe Mr. Gladstone, in 
using those words, always attached io 
them the qualifying phrase, “ practical,” 
and spoke of “the practical legislative 
independence.” That is what he meant 
by his Home Rule Bill, and that is all 
that can be meant by any Home Rule 
Bill passed by this House. I think that 
is sufficiently obvious. This House can- 
not divest itself of its power to control 
its offspring. It cannot part with its 
supreme authority, unless there is a 
complete severance of relations between 
the two countries. I think we have 
heard a little too much of this terrible 
word “independence,” which means 
nothing more than we all mean when we 
speak of Home Rule. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: Hear, hear. 
*Mr. C. P. SCOTT: I am glad to hear 
that the honourable Member for Water- 
ford assents to that proposition, and as 
he assents to it, I think we may claim the 
votes of several Gentlemen, and espe- 
cially that of the Member for Hadding- 
ton, who has expressly stated that if 
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“legislative independence” means no- 
thing more than Home Rule, the Liberal 
Party in this House would be bound to 
vote for it. Then there is the question 
of urgency. I cannot understand how 
any Liberal can regard this question as 
otherwise than urgent. I cannot under- 
stand how any person could commit him- 
self to a change so enormous, so far- 
reaching, so disastrous if it fails, and so 
pregnant with infinite good if it suc- 
ceeds, if he does not regard its position 
as most urgent. To bring up a ques- 
tion of this kind and then to treat it as 
a matter of minor importance, is, in my 
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opinion, simply trifling with it. We ail 
regard this question as urgent. I be- 


lieve that every man on this side of the 
House regards it as a Measure of a most 
urgent character. I believe that our 
readiness to make Home Rule the law of 
the land is limited wholly and solely by 
our power to do it. We are not ashamed 
to be in a minority. We have been in 
a minority before, and other Parties have 
been in a minority; but we should be 
ashamed of ourselves if we abandoned 
our principles in any way or in any de- 
gree whatever. It is one thing to say 
that a Measure is urgent, and another 
to say exactly what steps are to be taken 
to pass that Measure into law. I think 
we may assure the honourable Member 
for Waterford that the moment the 
Liberal Party has behind it a sufficient 
strength to carry this great reform into 
effect, it will leave no stone unturned to 
do so. But I do not think that we ought 
to wait whistling for the wind. It is 
our duty to keep this question steadily 
before the country, to urge it in season 
and out of season, and to make it clesily 
understood by everybody whom it miglit 
concern, that the moment we have the 
power to carry Home Rule we shall do 
su. If that is not the case, if we treat 
che matter as simply one of a dozen re- 
forms which we shall carry in whatever 
erder we think proper, and just at our 
convenience, then I think Members 
on the other side of the House 
will have a just right to reproach 
us. If we went to the country 
on a dozen other issues, and were suc- 
cessful, and then brought forward a 
Measure of Home Rule, our opponents 
would have a good right to tell us that 
we had got our majority on other mat- 
ters, and that they were entitled to re- 
gard the verdict of the country as in no 
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sense one in favour of Home Rule. For 
these reasons I hope a good many 


Liberals will vote for the Amendment. 
I do not believe that the Liberal Party 
has deviated, or means to deviate, one 
single inch from the principle to which 
we have so solemnly committed our- 
selves, and, holding that view so strongly 
as I do, I shall certainly vote for the 
Amendnient. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy Burghs): I 
only rise to express in a few sentences 
the reasons why I cannot vote for the 
Amendment of the honourable Member 
for Waterford. | When the honourable 
Member expresses to us how sincere and 
honest he is in this matter, he ought 
surely to extend the same credit to other 
members. He has to-night, in his usual 
eloquent fashion, called for pledges from 
the Leaders of the Opposition as to 
their intentions in regard to Home Rule, 
and, almost in the same breath (as he 
has also done on platforms throughout 
the country) he expresses his utter want 
of confidence in anything the Liberal 
Leaders may say or do. What does the 
honourable Member mean by inviting 
declarations as to what the Liberal 
Leaders are going to do? If his policy 
is to embarrass the Liberal Leaders, then 
I can understand him. Is that it? If 
his policy is to do his best to injure 
the Liberal Party, I can understand it. 
Is that it? If his policy is a matter of 
self-advertisement for the small Party 
he leads, I can also understand him. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: Nobody 
is a better judge of self-advertisement 
than the honourable Member. 

Mr. DALZIEL: I have seldom, Mr. 
Speaker, had a compliment which I 
valued so much as that, because it is from 
a Gentleman who is a high authority 
on the subject. Is it possible that the 
action of the honourable Member for 
Waterford is dictated by a desire to 
embarrass his colleagues in the repre- 
sentation of Ireland! What I venture 
to point out is this, that in my judg- 
ment those of us who have consistently 
in season and out of season, voted for 
Home Rule—[Oh! Oh!]—Yes, I have 
voted for Home Rule and Home Rule all 
round. Perhaps the honourable Member 
will vote tor it himself. That is not the 
question which is before the House. The 
question is, What does the honourable 
Member mean by asking for declarations 
which, if given, he would not believe, 
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and would not attach any value to? Let 
the honourable Member speak for him- 
self. Will he support the Liberal Party? 
Will he work for its return to power? 
He says he will support Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule Bill if brought forward again. 
Very well. Then I ask the honourable 
Gentleman, Wil] he support the Liberal 
Party, and of course he will not answer 
that question. And for the same reason 
he does not want a reply from the Leader 
of the Opposition. The Amendment 
asks for an independent Irish Parlia- 
ment. I for one will never give a vote 
as long as I live for an independent Irish 
Parliament. So long as I am able, I 
will oppose such a demand to the utmost 
of my power. I have voted for Home 
Rule—for a subordinate Home Rule 
Parliament—to this House, and in that 
measure, this House gave up no particle 
of its power. I voted for that measure 
because I believed it was consistent, and 
because the authority of this House re- 
mained untouched. It retained every 
power it ever possessed, and would have 
continued to do so even if Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bill had been passed. That is a matter 
of fact. It retained complete control 
over Irish legislation, and as far as I am 
concerned, I wil] oppose any other Bill 
which even suggests the possibility of an 
independent Irish legislative body. Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill is the only possible Bill 
which can be brought forward on this 
subject, and I thoroughly believe that 
there is no constituency in this country 
in which a man of either party on this 
side of the House could get 200 voters 
to support him if he advocated an inde- 
pendent Irish Parliament. I oppose this 
resolution for the further, and, perhaps, 
better, reason that I see no purpose in 
supporting it. The honoutable Member 
asks us to say that this is to be the first 
and most urgent question. The honour- 
able Member is wrong in saying that. 
He asks us to go on ploughing the sands, 
and till this question is settled we are 
not to have the power of dealing with 
anything in any way at all. But, Sir, 
we are not in possession. It is the duty 
of the Government to declare its policy. 
We heard to-night remarks concerning 
Cobden, and Bright, and Peel, and that 
they.did not give up the question of 
reform and other matters after being 
defeated once or twice. But why did 
they not give up? Because the men in 
whose cause they pleaded stood by 
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them ; because they did not harass those 
who were working for them; because 
they did not exhaust their ingenuity in 
seeking for methods by which to injure 
their own cause. They did not treach- 
erously attack their friends when they 
should have been engaged in bringing 
their guns to bear upon the enemy. No, 
Sir, that was not the calibre of the men 
who supported Cobden, and Bright, and 
Peel. We are as much Home Rulers as 
we were before, no more and no less, and 
if the honourable Member for Waterford 
has confidence in the Liberal Party— 
which I presume he must have, or he 
would not have wasted so much time in 
asking for specific declarations—I beg 
him to give to that Party, and to its 
Leaders, some loyalty, and to cease from 
embarrassing the only Party which has 
shown its willingness to bring to a 
successful issue the cause which he pro- 
fesses to have so much at heart. 

*Mr. MADDISON (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I do not wish to stand more than 
two or three minutes between the House 
and the next speaker, but I wish to say 


a word or two as to the view 
which I believe is held by the 
great mass of tthe organised 


workers and industrial classes in 
this country. I have fought three 
elections, and have been beaten twice. 
I was a Home Ruler first, and a Home 
Ruler last. I was a Home Ruler in spite 
of the fact that my Irish friends opposed 
me on the Education question. I said 
then, as I say to-night, that I firmly 
believe with all my heart in Home Rule, 
and I shall support it though every Irish- 
man in Brightside is against me. But, 
holding those views, I wish to be em- 
phatic upon one point. I will not 
trouble about the question of an inde- 
pendent Parliament—I will leave that 
to statesmen to discuss—but I am very 
much concerned with the concluding por- 
tion of the Amendment, especially as 
employed and interpreted by the honour- 
able Member for Waterford, “and must 
remain the most urgent of all questions 
of domestic policy.” Now, Sir, I listened 
with intense interest and anxiety to the 
speech of the Leader of the Opposition, 
because, to speak quite plainly, there 
have been one or two members of our 
Party, and distinguished members too, 
who appear to me not to have been 
very sound on the question of Home 
Rule, and it was for that reason that I 
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listened with so much interest to the 
declaration of the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion; and I say here to-night that that 
declaration satisfies me, and I go further 
and say to the honourable Gentleman 
from Ireland, and the Labour Members of 
this House, and especially to those 
Gentlemen who are brought into direct 
contact with the organised workers—If 
you say that Home Rule shall be the 
first item in the programme of the 
Liberal Party, under any and every con- 
dition, all I can say is that that means 
the rejection of Home Rule by the 
industrial classes in this country. Let 
Home Rule by all means be one of the 
planks, and I shall not object. If I 
thought for one moment that this was a 
question as to the Liberal Party ratting 
on this point, I would go into the lobby 
with the honourable Member for Water- 
ford; but when I think of the misery 
that exists in this country— 

Mr. FIELD: And Ireland too. 

*Mr. MADDISON: When I think of the 
daily life of the masses of people in this 
country, of the men who toil hard for 
the bare necessities of life, and when in 
the face of that state of things I am 
asked as a British Radical to go to them 
and say Home Rule must come first, and 
that they must wait for Old Age Pen- 
sions, and for other badly wanted indus- 
trial reforms, then I say distinctly that 
that must simply mean failure to the 
cause of Home Rule. I have only to 
add this, that I am grieved beyond 
measure that after a Party such as that 
which sits on this side of the House has 
incurred great losses by its espousal of the 
cause of Home Rule, now that it is in a 
minority, now that it will take all our 
efforts to get a majority—aye, and we 
shal] get it—that the honourable Mem- 
bers for Ireland, with whose views in 
the main I am in accord, and I desire 
and long that the national aspirations 
of Ireland shall be dealt with on the 
lines laid down by Mr. Gladstone, should 
play deliberately into the hands of the 
Tories, and thus defeat the cause they 
have at heart. In conclusion, all I can 
say is this, that, whatever may be the 
result, [am a Home Ruler. I don’t want 
Home Rule merely in this House, I want 
it in Ireland, and I shall vote against 
the Amendment, not because it is for 
Home Rule, but because it represents 
a policy of mistrust, which can only end 
in disaster to Home Rule. 
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Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I do 
not desire, Sir, to stand between 
the House and Division; but I 


wish to make a few observations upon 
the subject before the House. This 
Amendment was introduced for the pur- 
pose of getting some declarations from 
the Leaders of the Liberal Party as to 
what their position towards Home Rule 
would be when they came into power. 
We have had a declaration from the 
right honourable Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition, and then, somewhat 
to our astonishment, when we looked for 
further declaration from some other 
Leader of the Liberal Party, we were 
treated to a speech from the honourable 
Gentleman the Member for Kirkcaldy. 
We all know that the Liberal Party is in 
a somewhat distracted and disjointed 
condition, but I have yet to learn that 
the Party is in such a sorry plight as 
to acknowledge for one of their Leaders 
the Member for Kirkcaldy. The honour- 
able Gentlemen introduced a remark into 
his speech with reference to the honour- 
able Gentleman who moved this Amend- 
ment—a remark of a somewhat offensive 
character. In discharge of what we con- 
sider to be our duty, this Amendment 
was introduced, and the honourable 
Member for Kirkcaldy was good enough 
to say that the mover of the Amendment 
‘was actuated by motives of self-advertise- 
ment. 

Mr. DALZIEL: I had no intention of 
being offensive. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: TI am 
aware that the honourable Gentleman 
had no intention of being offensive, but 
then there are some natures which never 
do know when they are offensive, and 
I leave the honourable Gentleman by say- 
ing that I am perfectly certain that the 
Members of this House will not be so 
ready as he is to charge the honourable 
Gentlemen who bring forward such an 
Amendment as this with motives of so 
base a character as that of self-advertise- 
ment. The honourable Gentleman who 
last spoke, the Member for Brightside, 
representing as he does the working men 
of this country—[No! No!]—well, who 
represents a portion of the working men 
of this country——— 

Mr. STEADMAN: And the best por- 
tion. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: Yes, I 
admit that ; and I am _ bound to 
say that if anything were wanted 
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to prove to a conclusion the charge 
which we have made that Home 
Rule has been practically put on 
one side by the Liberal Party, the speech 
of the honourable Gentleman has given 
the additional proof. He said that Old 
Age Pensions were not to wait for Home 
Rule, and the other industrial questions 
were not to wait for Home Rule. I 
have every sympathy with those 
Measures, and I agree that they are 
urgently needed in England; but I 
remember Mr. Gladstone was the man 
who said, and who pointed it out to the 
Liberal Party, that the greatest argu- 
ment in favour of Home Rule was that 
needed measures of reform for the work- 
ing classes would have to wait whilst 
Home Rule blocked the way, and that 
no substantial progress could be made 
with those Measures. That is the view 
Mr. Gladstone took of Home Rule, and 
that is the view we take. The Leader 
of the Opposition says he will vote 
against this Amendment. He asked 
what title we had to either bring it for- 
ward, or to make any demands upon 
him. Our title is the title given to us 
by our constituents, the Irish National- 
ists ; and I tell him that in voting 
against this Amendment upon some 
quibble—some word—he is doing that 
which, in my opinion, is dishonourable 
and unworthy: 


Mr. SPEAKER: That is not Parlia- 
mentary language, and I must ask the 
honourable Member to withdraw the 
expression. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I quite 
understand, Sir, that the expression was 
out of order. It was not my intention 
to charge the right honourable Gentle- 
man with personal dishonour for a single 
moment. What I meant to say was that 
it will be regarded in Ireland as a breach 
of the pledge given by the Liberal Party 
on this question of Home Rule, and I 
can only say that it is not the first time, 
and as I read the past history of my 
country it will not be the last time, that 
the Irish people will have relied upon 
English promises and will have been 
utterly deceived by those promises. 





Question put, “That those words be 
there added.” 


The House divided:—Ayes 43; Noes 
300.—(Division List No. 11.) 
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Majesty's Most 


Abraham, W. (Cork, N.E.) 
Ambrose, R. (Mayo, W.) 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) 
Carew, James Laurence 
Clancy, John Joseph 
Condon, Thomas Joseph 
Crilly, Daniel 

Curran, T. B. (Donegal) 
Daly, James 

Donelan, Captain A. 
Engledew, Charles John 
Ffrench, Peter 

Field, William (Dublin) 
Flynn, James Christopher 
Fox, Dr. Joseph Francis 


Allen, W. (Nc.-under-Lyme) 
Allhusen, Augustus Henry E. | 
Allsopp, Hon. George 
Archdale, Edward Mervyn 
Arnold, Alfred 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh 0. 
Arrol, Sir William 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Asquith, Rt. Hn. Herbert H. | 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Austin, Sir John (Yorkshire) | 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. A. J. (Man.) | 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. G. W.( Leeds) 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederick Gorell 
Barry, Rt.Hn. A.H.S.(Hunts) 
Barry, Sir F. T. (Windsor) 
Bartley, George C. T. 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benj. 
Beach, Rt. Hn.SirM.H.(Brstl) 
Beach, W. W. B. (Hants) 
Beckett, Ernest William 
Bethell, Commander 
Biddulph, Michael 

Bigwood, James 

Bill, Charles 

Billson, Alfred 

Birrell, Augustine 
Blakiston-Houston, John 
Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 

Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Bousfield, William Robert 
Broadhurst, Henry 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson | 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James | 
Brymer, William Ernest 
Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn 
Burt, Thomas 

Butcher, John George 

Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Carlile, William Walter 
Carson, Rt. Hn. Edward 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) 
Cecil, Evelyn (Hertford, E.) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chaloner, Capt. R. G. W 
Chamberlain, J. Austen(Wore’r) | 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 


| Gilhooly, James 
, Hammond, John (Carlow) 


| Healy, Maurice (Cork) 


| Clough, Walter Owen 


| Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 


| Compton, Lord Alwyne 


| Gibbons, J. Lloyd 


| Gordon, Hon. John Edward 


| Geschen,Rt.Hn.G.J.(StGrge’s) 


{16 Fesruary 1899} 
AYES. 


Gibney, James 


Hayden, John Patrick 


Healy, T. M. (Louth, N.) 
Hogan, James Francis 
Jameson, Major J. Eustace 
Jordan, Jeremiah 
Kilbride, Denis 
Labouchere, Henry 
Macaleese, Daniel 
Molloy, Bernard Charles 
Morris, Samuel 
Murnaghan, George 
Q’Brien, J. F. X. (Cork) 





NOES. 
Charrington, Spencer 
Chelsea, Viscount 
Clare, Octavius Leigh 


Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 


Colston, Chas. E. H. Athole 


Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Cornwallis, Fiennes StanleyW. 
Cross, Herb. Shepherd (Bolton) 
Curzon, Viscount 

Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Dalziel, James Henry 





| Davenport, W. Bromley 


Davies, M. Vaughan-(Cardigan) | 


_ Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. | 


Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 


| Dixon-Hartland, Sir F. Dixon | 
| Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- | 


Doxford, William Theodore | 
Drage, Geoffrey | 
Duckworth, James 


| Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. | 


Dyke, Rt.Hon.SirWilliam Hart | 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton | 
Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas | 


| Ellis, Thos. E. (Merionethsh.) | 
| Fardell, Sir T. George | 


Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Ferguson, R. C. M. (Leith) 


| Fergusson, Rt.Hn.Sir J.(Man.)| 
| Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) | 
| Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne | 


Fisher, William Hayes 
Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond 
Fletcher, Sir Henry 


| Flower, Ernest 
| Folkestone, Viscount 
| Forster, Henry William 


Fowler, Rt. Hn. Sir H. 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Gedge, Sydne 


Gilliat, John Saunders 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Godson, Sir Augustus Fredk. 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 


Gorst, Rt. Hn. Sir John E. 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 


xray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Green, Walford D.(W’dns’bury) 
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Gracious Speech, 


| O'Connor, Arthur (Donegal) 


O’Keeffe, Francis Arthur 
O’Kelly, James 

O'Malley, William 
Pinkerton, John 

Power, Patrick Joseph 
Redmond, J. E. (Waterford) 
Scott, C. Prestwich (Leigh) 
Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 
Sullivan, D. (Westmeath) 
Tanner, Charles Kearns 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Patrick O’Brien and 
Mr. William Redmond 


Greene, Hy. D. (Shrewsbury) 
Gretton, John 

Greville, Hon. Ronald 

Grey, Sir Edward (Berwick) 
Griffiths, Ellis J. 

Gull, Sir Cameron 

Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Halsey, Thomas Frederick 
Hamilton, Rt. Hn. Lord Geo. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hn. Robt. Wm. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 

Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Hayne, Rt. Hn. Uhas. Seale- 
Heath, James® 

Heaton, John Henniker 
Hedderwick, Thos. Chas. H. 
Helder, Augustus 
Hermon-Hodge, Robt. Trotter 
Hoare, Edw. Brodie(Hampst’d) 
Hobhouse, Henry 

Holland, Hon. Lionel Raleigh 
Hornby, Sir William Henry 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Hutchinson, Capt. G.W.Grice- 
Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Jessel, Capt. Herbert Merton 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Johnstone, Heywood (Sussex) 
Kay-Shuttleworth, RtHn.SirU. 
Kearley, Hudson E. 
Kennaway, Rt. Hn.Sir JohnH. 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. William 
King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Kinloch, Sir John Geo. Smyth 
Kitson, Sir James 

Lafone, Alfred 

Lambert, George 
Lawrence, SirE. Durning-(Corn) 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks) 
Lawson, SirWilfrid(Cumb’I’nd) 
Lea, Sir Thos. (Londonderry) 
Lecky, Rt. Hn.Wm. Edw. H. 
Leese, Sir Jos. F.(Accrington) 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Leng, Sir John 

Llewellyn, Evan H. (Som’rs’t) 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter (L’pool) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lowe, Francis William 
Lowles, John 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 


a 
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Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming Pirie, Duncan V 

Maclure, Sir John William | Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) | | Plunkett, Rt. Hn, HoraceCurzon 
M‘ Arthur, William (Cornwall) | Pollock, Harry Frederick 
M‘Calmont, H. L. B.(Cambs.) | Price, Robert John 
M‘Calmont, Col. J.(Antrim,E.) | Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
M‘Killop, James | Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward 
Maddison, Fred | Purvis, Robert 

Malcolm, [an Pym, C. Guy 

Maple, Sir John Blundell Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Marks, Henry Hananel } Reckitt, Harold James 
Massey- Mainw aring, Hn.W.F. | Reid, Sir Robert Threshie 
Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand | Rentoul, James Alexander 
Milbank, SirPowlett Chas. John | Richardson,SirThos. (Hartlep’ I) | 
Milner, Sir Frederick George | Rickett, J. Compton 
Monckton, Edward Philip | Ridley, Rt.Hu.Sir Matthew W. | 
Montagu, Hn. J. Scott (Hants) Ritchie, Rt. Hn. Chas. Thomson 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy | Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 
More, Robert Jasper Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) | 
Morgan,Hn.Fred. a thsh) | Rothschild, Hon. LionelWalter 
Morley, Charles (Breconshire) | Round, James 

Morrell, George Herbert Russell, Gen. F.S.(Cheltenham) | 
Morton,ArthurH. A. (Deptford) | Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 

Moss, Samuel | Ryder, John Herbert Dudley 
Moulton, John Fletcher | Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Mount, William George | Saunderson,Rt. Hn. Col. Edw. J. 
Murray,Rt Hn A.Gr’h’ m(Bute) | Schwann, Charles E. 

Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) | Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone, W.) 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) | Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Newdigate, Francis Alexander | Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Nicholson, William Graham _ | Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Nicol, Donald Ninian Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Northcote, Hn. Sir H.Stafford | Sinclair, Capt. J. (Forfarshire) 
Norton, Capt. Cecil William Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Nussey, Thomas Willans Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Oldroyd, Mark Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
O’Neill, Hon. Robert Torrens | Smith, James P: wker(Lanarks. ) 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay | Smith, Samuel (Flint) 

Palmer, Geo. Wm. (Reading) 
Parkes, Ebenezer 

Paulton, James Mellor 

Pease, Herb. Pike (Darlingt’n) 


‘ COMMONS} 


| Penn, John 
| Phillpotts, Capt. Arthur 
| Pilkington, Richard 


Souttar, Robinson 
Spicer, Albert 


Main Question again proposed. P. J. Power, 


Stanley, Hn. Arthur (Ormskirk) | 
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Stanley, Edw. Jas. (Somerset) 
Stanley, Lord (L ancs.) 
Stevenson, Francis 8. 

Stewart, Sir M. J. M‘ Taggart 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir John M. 
Strauss, Arthur 


| Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 


Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Sutherland, Sir Thomas 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, RtHn.J.G.(Oxf’dUniv.) 
Tennant, Haroid John 
Thomas, Alfred (GI’'m’rg’n, FE.) 
Thorburn, Walter 

Thorburn, Percy M. 

| Valentia, Viscount 

Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Walton, John L. (Leeds, 8.) 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Warner, Thos. Courtenay T. 
Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
Weir, James Galloway 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E 
Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 
Whiteley, George (Stockport) 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Whitaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, John Carvell (Notts) 
Williams, Jos. Powell- (Birm.) 


| Willox, Sir John Archibald 


Wilson, John (Durham, Mid.) 


Wilson, John (Falkirk) 


| Wilson, John (Govan) 


Wilson-Todd,Wm. H. (Yorks.) 


| Wortley, Rt. Hn. C. B. Stuart- 


Woods, Samuel 
Wortley, Rt. Hn. C.B.Stuart- 
Wyndham, George 


| Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arey 
Smith, Hon.W. F. D. (Strand) | 


| TELLERS FOR THE NOoFs:— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther 


Mr. William Redmond, and 





And, it being after 
bate stood adjourned. 


APPOINTMENT. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS (KITCHEN AND 
REFRESHMENT ROOMS). 


Ordered, that a Select Committee be | 


appointed to control the arrangements 
for the Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms 


in the Department of the Serjeant-at- | 


Arms attending this House. 

Ordered, That the Committee do con- 
sist of 17 Members. 

The Commitee was accordingly nomi- | 
nated of—Mr. James Bailey, Mr. Broad- | 


hurst, Mr. Richard Cavendish, Mr. 
Cochrane, Mr. Thomas Curran, Mr. 
Dalziel, Sir Horatio Davies, Mr. Dun- 


combe, Major-General Goldsworthy, Mr. 
Jacoby, Mr. Kearley, Mr. Lafone, | 
Colonel Lockwood, Mr. Macdona, Mr. 


Midnight, the De- | 


| power to send for persons, papers, 
| records. 


Lord Stanley. 
Ordered, That have 


and 


the Committee 


Ordered, That Three be the quorum.— 
(Sir William Walrond.) 





| NEW BILL. 


Bill to amend section one of the The 
| Poor Law Act, 1889, and section four 
of the Poor Law (Apprentices, etc.) 
Act, 1851, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Flower, Sir Harry Bemrose, Mr. 
Drage, Mr. Davitt, Captain Greville, 
Mr. Hazell, Mr. Alfred Hutton, Mr. 
William Jones, Mr. Harry Samuel, and 
| Mr. Samuel Smith ; presented, and read 
the first time ; to be read a second time 
‘upon Thursday next, and to be printed. 
| [Bill 71.] 


Houese adjourned at Fifteen miuntes 
past Twelve of the Clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Friday, 17th February 1899. 





THe LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at Four of the 
clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Newhaven and Seaford Water Board 
Bill [H.L.]; Skipton Gas Bill [H.L.]: 
Southport and Lytham Tramroad Bill 
[H.L.]; Examiners’ Certificates of non- 
compliance with the Standing Orders 
referred to the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee on Thursday next. 


All Saints’ Church (Cardiff) Bill 
[H.L.]; Imperial Markets and Stores 
Bill |H.L.];, Loughborough and Sheep- 
shed Railway Bill [H.L.]; Maryport Har- 
bour Bill [H.L.]; Presented, and read 
the first time. 


Furness Railway Bill [H.L.]; Great 
Eastern Railway (Amendment of Lon- 
don, Tilbury, and Southend Railway 
Act, 1898) Bill [H.L.]; Hull, Barnsley, 
and West Riding Junction Railway and 
Dock Bill [H.L.]; Milford Docks Bill 
[H.L.}; North-Eastern and Hull and 
Barnsley Railways (Joint Dock) Bill 
[H.L.]; Southport Tramways Bill 
H.L.|; Surrey Commercial Docks Bill 
H.L.|; Totland Water Bill [H.L.]; 
Weston-super-Mare Grand Pier Bill 
[H.L.]; Presented ; read the first time ; 
and referred to the Examiners. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


ARMY (MEMORANDUM ON ESTIMATES). 


Memorandum of the Secretary of 
State relating to the Army Estimates 
for 1899-1900. ‘ 


VOL. LXVI. [FourrH Szrtzs.] 


{17 Fesrvuary 1899 } 
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TELEGRAPH MONEY ORDERS. 
Additional articles to the Money 
Order Convention of the 10th-18th of 
January 1871 between the General 
Post Office of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland and _ the 
General Post Office of North Germany. 
Presented (by command), and ordered 

to lie on the Table. ‘ 


PUBLIC RECORDS. 

Rule for the disposal of certain docu- 
ments which are not considered of 
sufficient public value to justify their 
preservation in the Public Record 
Office. 


CHURCH TEMPORALITIES (IRELAND). 


Report of the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General upon the account of the 
Irish Land Commission in respect of 
Church Temporalities in Ireland, for the 
year ended 3lst March 1898; together 
with the Account for the above period, 
and that from 26th July 1869 (the date 
of the Irish Church Act), to 31st March 
1898. 


NATIONAL DEBT. ‘ 


I. (Savings Banks and Friendly Socie- 
ties)— 


1. Account of the gross amount of all 
sums received and paid by the 
Commissioners for the Reduction 
of the National Debt on account of 
banks for savings and friendly 
societies in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, from their commencement, at 
6th August 1817, to 20th Novem- 
ber 1898, inclusive ; 


. Account of the several transac- 
tions which have taken place, 
during the year ended 20th Novem- 
ber, 1898, in the investment of all 
moneys which came into the hands 
of the Commissioners for the Re- 
duction of the National Debt for 
savings banks and friendly societies ; 


3. Account showing the aggregate 
amount of the liabilities of the 
Government to the trustees of 
savings banks and friendly socie- 
ties respectively on 20th November 
1898, &e. 


3A 


bo 
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II. (Military Savings Banks)—Account 
of the gross amount of all moneys re- 
ceived and paid by the Commissioners 
for the Reduction of the National Debt 
on account of “The Fund for Military 
Savings Banks.” 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


PETITIONS. 
VACCINATION ACT, 1898. 


Petition for repeal of ; of Guardians of 
the South Molton Union; read, and 
ordered to lie on the Table. 


COMMITTEE 
STAN DING 


OF SELECTION: 
COMMITTEE. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR THE 
STANDING COMMITTEE. 
Report from, That the Committee 
have nominated the following Lortls to 
serve as Chairmen of the Standing Com- 
mittee :— 


E. Halsbury (L. Chancellor). 
. Cross (L. Privy Seal). 

. Morley. 

. Camperdown. 

. Kimberley. 

. Herschell. 


ie 


E 
E 
L 


And that the Committee have nominated 
the following Lords to serve on the 
Standing Committee: 





L. Archbishop of Canterbury. 
E. Halsbury (L. Chancellor). 
L. Archbishop of York. 

D. Devonshire (L. President). 
V. Cross (L. Privy Seal). 

D. Bedford. 

D. Marlborough. 

D. Rutland. 

D. Northumberland. 

M. Lansdowne. 

M. Salisbury. 

. Bath. 


= 





{LORDS} 


M 
M 
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Committee. * 


. Ripon. 
. Breadalbane. 


E. Pembroke and Montgomery (L. 
Steward). 

E. Denbigh. 

E. Stamford. 

E. Chesterfield. 

E. Jersey. 

E. Lauderdale. 

E. Carnwath. 

E.. Cowper. 

KE. Stanhope. 

EK. Waldegrave. 

E. Portsmouth. 

E. Spencer. 

q. Clarendon. 

E. Onslow. 

E. Grey. 

E. Morley. 

E. Vane (M. Londorderry). 

E. Cawdor. 

{. Camperdown. 

2. Dudley. 

E. Kimberley. 

E. Wharncliffe. 

E. Selborne. 

E. Cranbrook. 

E. Ancaster. 

E. Crewe. 

V. Falkland. 

V. Sidmouth. 

V. Gordon (E. Aberdeen). 

V. Knutsford. 

V. Llandaff. 

V. Peel. 

L. Bp. London. 

L. Bp. Winchester. 

L. Clinton. 

L. Zouche of Haryngworth. 


SMe rPer rr eo 


. Saltoun. 

. Balfour of Burley. 

. Boyle (E. Cork and Orrery). 
. Mendip (V. Clifden). 

. Ribblesdale. 

. Hopetoun (E. Hopetoun). 

. Churchill. 

. Harris. 

. Colchester. 


. Ker (M. Lothian). 


. Plunket. 
. Rosebery (E. Rosebery). 


. Poltimore. 
. 





44 


(L. 
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L. Kintore (E. Kintore). 

L. Leigh. 

L. Wenlock. 

L. Elgin (E. Elgin and Kincardine). 
L. Belper. 

L. Lawrence. 

L. Aberdare. 
L. Coleridge. 
L. Norton. 
L. Shute (V. 
L. Watson. 
L. Rowton. 
L. Ampthill. 
L. Reay. 
L 
L 
L 


Barrington). 


. Tweedmouth. 
. Northbourne. 
. Monkswell. 
L. Lingen. 
L. Ashbourne. 
L. Herschell. 
L. Thring. 
L. Macnaghten. 
L. Cheylesmore. 
L. Morris. 
L. Iveagh. 
L. Kelvin. 
L. Rookwood. 
L. Shand. 
L. Ashcombe. 
L. Hawkesbury. 
L. Stanmore. 
L. Welby. 
L. Russell of Killowen. 
L. Davey. 
L. Burghclere. 
L. James. 
L. Pirbright. 
L. Glenesk. 
L. Heneage. 
L. Ludlow. 
L. Glanusk. 
L. Cranworth. 


Read, and ordgred to lie on the Table. 


DEATH OF THE FRENCH PRESIDENT. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anv SECRE- 
TARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marqugss of SALISBURY) : 
My Lords, before your proceedings com- 


{17 Fesruary 1899} 
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mence, it is only fitting that I should 
take the opportunity of expressing what 
I am sure must be in the hearts of all 
your Lordships — our deep sympathy 
with our great neighbour and ally across 
the Channel at the terrible calamity 
which has suddenly deprived them of. a 
most valuable and estimable President. 
I think we cannot express in too strong 
terms how much we think the French 
people are deserving of our sympathy 
at this sudden loss, for he was a man 
very singularly adapted to the very 
difficult position which he had to fill, 
and he had filled it with general ap- 
plause, and I think had greatly attached 
to himself not only the people of his 
own country, but the people of other 
countries with whom he came 
tact. 


place. 


in con- 
It will be difficult to supply his 
He had the steady judgment, 
that freedom from all violence of pas- 
sion and at the same time from any 
encroaching ambition which might have 
marred the neutrality and impartiality 
of his great office, which enabled him in 
a singular degree to fulfil its conflicting 
and very often very difficult duties. 
I hope that we shall be able to see a con- 
tinuance of his wise government in the 
future. The time at which he has been 
taken away is one which makes his loss 
additionally grievous, for there are diffi- 
culties both in the external relations of 
Europe and the internal condition and 
problems which France has to solve. 
,Let us hope that the statesman, who- 
ever he may be, to whom shall be as- 
signed the difficult task of succeeding 
M. Felix Faure, may show the same high 
impartiality, the same passionless jus- 
tice, and I may add the same friendliness 
to this country which always distin- 
guished the iate President. 


THE 


Earp or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I desire to associate myself 
and all my friends with the 


expression which the noble Marquess 
has given to the sorrow we must all feel 
for the loss which the French Govern- 





ment Has sustained. In 
SA 2 


any case the 
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loss would have been a very seridus one 
on account of M. Faure’s excellent 
qualities which the noble Marquess has 
described to you, but at tue presert 


moment it must be obvious that the loss 
of the head of the State of that 


country, and the necessity of electing 
another, must cause the calamity which 
has befallen the French nation to be 
more acutely felt than it would have 
been at any other time. Our good 
wishes, I am certain, all go with our 
great neighbour, and there is nothing 
we desire more than that any diffi- 
culties which they have to meet in their 
internal affairs may be met successfully, 
and that the new President may be 
enabled to continue the peaceful course 
persued by the late President, and that 
the French nation, under him, may con- 
tinue to occupy a strong and respected 
position among the great .nations 
Europe. 


o f 
£ oO 


SANDHURST AND WOOLWICH. 
*Lorp CHELMSFORD: My Lords, 
I rise to draw attention to the revent 
appointment of a General Officer of 
Artillery as Governor of the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst ; and to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
the appointment of Governor of the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, wiil 
in future be open to general officers of 
Cavalry and Infantry. The matter I 
wish to draw your Lordships’ attention 
to is one which has caused no little sur- 
prise to all who are interested in this 
question. Everyone I[_ have inet, 


‘LORDS! 


whether connected with the Artillery, | 


Cavalry, Infantry, or Engineers, have 
viewed this appointment with universa? 
disapproval. It has been severely com- 
mented upon by the Press, and-is one 
which I think I may venture to call 
your Lordships’ attention to without 
being considered as showing any dis- 
respect to the noble Marquess the 
Secretary of State for War. As no 
doubt your Lordships are aware, the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, 
and the Royal Military College at Sand- 
hurst have quite distinct offices. The 
one is entirely for the education of 
cadets who will eventually join the 
Royal Engineers and the Royal Artillery, 
and the other is for cadets who will 
join the Cavalry and Infantry. The 


Earl of Kimberley. 
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Governorship of the Military Academy 
at Woolwich has never, so far as I am 
able to ascertain, been filled but by a 
Royal Engineer or by a Royal Artillery 
Officer, and the Governorship of the 
Royal College at Sandhurst, in the same 
manner, has been filled up by an 
Artillery or Infantry officer. There is 
one exception, however, which proves 
the rule. In 1858 Sir Harry Jones was 
appointed Governor of the Sandhurst 
Military College, and since that time— 
a period of 40 years—the position has 
been invariably filled by officers of the 
Cavalry or the Infantry, until the present 
occasion. Of course, if there had been 
exceptional circumstances which showed 
that there was no General Officer belong- 
ing to the Cavalry or Infantry who was 
fitted to fill that important place, my 
question is answered at once, and [ 
should be the last to dispute it; but I 
challenge the noble Marquess the 
Secretary of State for War to state that 
this is the case. If he looks down 
the list of generals he will see that 


there are 20 or 30 officers who are 
absolutely fitted to fill the post of 


Governor. There are also peculiar cir- 
cumstances connected with the appoint- 
ment of Sir Edward Markham, who is 


the present Governor of Sandhurst, 
which I think necessary to bear in 
mind. Sir Edward was filling the 
appointment of Lieutenant-Governor 
of Jersey in 1895, and would have 
retired as a major-general, having 
reached the age of 67 in March 


of that year. The day before he would 
have reached that age he was made a 
Supernumerary Lieutenant - General, 
which, of course, gave him another five 
years of active employment. A month 
after that he was transferred from the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Jersey to 
the important post of Inspector-General 
of Ordnance. It is presumed, of course, 
that Sir Edward Markham was con- 
sidered the fittest officer to fill that 
important post, and he has remained or 
did remain in it for three and a half 
years, when, to the surprise of all the 
officers who talked over the matter, he 
was transferred from a superior appoint- 
ment to an inferior one—inferior in pay 
and inferior in position—to that of 
Governor of the Royal Military College 
at Sandhurst. The emoluments of the 
Inspector-General of Ordnance amounted 
to £2,100. The pay of the Governor 
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of Sandhurst Royal Military College |appointment for five years, which will 


is £1,500. One does not 
why, if Sir Edward Markham was fitted 
for the post of Inspector-General of 
Ordnance, he should have been removed 
just at the very time when you would 
suppose his services would be most 
valuable. But there are other circum- 
stances connected with the appointment 
which 1 think I ought to bring to your 
Lordships’ attention. I do not see Lord 
Harris in the House, but he was Under 
Secretary for War in the year 1887, and 
was the chairman of a Special Committee 
which was appointed to inquire into the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich 
and the Sandhurst Military College 
with a view of seeing whether any altera- 
tions should be made for the governing 
of those two institutions. The report 
has never been published so far, in the 
Parliamentary Paper, but it has been 
printed as a confidential document. 
The changes which were recommended 
then were made. It was also under- 
stood that there was to be a new depar- 
ture. Hitherto a very old general 
officer had been appointed to the 
governorship so that he could end his 
career in comfort and peace, but it was 
decided to appoint a young major- 
general, who would be more in touch with 
the old regiment instinct and the manner 
of preserving discipline, in order that he 
may be able to control cadets at Sand- 
hurst in a proper manner, and make 
them understand what kind of discipline 
and administration they would find in 
the regiment to which they would go. 
The first appointment after. that recom- 
mendation was that of General Clive, 
of the Grenadier Guards, who had only 
recently left the command of the 
Grenadiers, and who was an ideal officer 
because he carried with him the old 
instincts of regimental command. Ever 
since that time, up to the present, that 
principle has been adopted, and all the 
subsequent Governors since General 
Clive’s time have been younger officers. 
Now an officer has been appointed who 
ought to be retired next year on reach- 
ing the age of 67, and I wish to know—— 
and I should be obliged if the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for 
War would inform me—whether Sir 
Edward Markham will be retired next 
year on reaching the age of 67, or 
whether he has had a special permission 
that he shall be allowed to retain his 


understand |mean that he will not retire until he 


reaches the age of 70. Now, my Lords, 
great injury is being done by this ap- 
pointment of an Artillery officer in the 
place of a Cavalry or Infantry officer. 
Under present conditions there is a five 
year non-employment clause. The cou- 
sequence is young officers who would 


-have been fit for the appointment of 


Governor of Sandhurst may, and will in 
all probability, be put on the retired 
list simply because there is no appoint- 
ment for them. Sir Edward Markham, 


an old officer, who has really had a 
distinguished career, so far as_ staff 
appointment is concerned, is keeping 


out and destroying the career and re- 
tirement prospects of a younger officer 
belonging to the other service. I there- 
fore ask the Question of which I have 
given notice, and apologise for detain- 
ing your Lordships so long. 


SECRETARY or STATE ror 
(The Marquess of  Lans- 

My Lords, the Question of 
the noble and gallant Lord has refer- 
ence to two appointments — the 
Governorship of the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst and the Governor- 
ship of the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich. The noble and gallant Lord 
considers an irregularity was committed 
when Sir Edward Markham was given 
the Sandhurst appointment. The noble 
and gallant Lord suggests that this ap- 
pointment cannot properly be held 
by a general officer of Infantry or 
Cavalry. Now, as to that I may say 
that there is nothing in any warrant or 
regulation by which these appointments 
are governed to limit its tenure to an 
officer of the Infantry or Cavalry. As 
a matter of fact, the noble and gallant 
Lord himself cited a case in which the 
appointment was held by a_ general 
officer of Engineers. It was.so held 
by Sir Harry Jones from 1856 to 1866 
ten years altogether—and there is 
nothing, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, in the duties belonging to the 
yovernor of Sandhurst to prevent those 
duties being efficiently performed by an 
officer of the Artillery such as Sir 
Edward Markhay:. When the appoint- 
ment became vacant I selected Sir 
Edward Markham, in consultation with 
the Commander-in-Chief, as an officer 


THE 
WAR 


DOWNE) : 











in every way fit for the appointment. 
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The noble and gallant Lord asked 
whether he can be allowed to hold the 
appointment for tive years? My answer 
to that is in the affirmative. Then the 
noble and gallant Lord suggests, as com- 
pensation for the appointment of an 
Artillery officer for Sandhurst, that the 
appointment of Governor of Woolwich 
should be thrown open to officers of 
the Cavalry and Infantry. As to that I 
have to say that in the case of Wool- 
wich also there is no rule under which 
the appointment is tenable only by 
officers of the Artillery and Engineers. 
There is no vacancy in the appointment 
at this moment, and it is of course 
impossible for me to say in what manner 
the next vacancy, when it occurs, will 
be filled up. I have no doubt that we 
shall select a general officer thoroughly 
suitable for the post. I am afraid I 
cannot give the noble and gallant Lord 
any more decided answer Wool- 
wich than that. 


as to 


HOUSE OF LORDS AND COMMONS 
PERMANENT STAFF. 

*THe CHAIRMAN cr COMMITTEES 
(The Earl of Morey): My Lords, I 
beg leave to move that a Joint Com- 
mittee of both Houses be appointed to 
inquire into the salaries of the perma- 
nent staff of both Houses of Parliament, 
and into the present method of appoint- 
ment or nomination by any officer of 
either House; and to report what 
changes, if any, are suitable in respect 
thereto. I need preface this Motion 
with very few words of explanation. 
Your Lordships are aware that Questions 
were frequently asked in another place 
as to the method in which officers of the 
House of Lords are appointed and paid. 
I suggested some years ago the de- 
sirability of appointing a Joint Com- 
mittee to inquire into these questions, 
but my suggestion was not favourably 
received in another place. It dropped 
until last year, but, in the meantime, 
considerable changes have been made. 
Last year a Motion was made in tne 
House of Commons to appoint a Joint 
Committee, but that Motion was 
made so near the end of the 
Session that no time was left to inquire 
conveniently into the matter. I ven- 
tured, therefore, to suggest that the 
appointment of the Committee should be 
postponed to this Session. So far from 


Secretary of State for War. 


{LORDS} 
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opposing the appointment of such a 
Committee, I am glad it is -to be 
appointed, and I think it might save 
time and trouble if I anticipated the 
Motion in the House of Commons this 


Administration. 


year and moved the appointment of the 


Committee in this House. 
Question put. 


Motion agreed to. 


PUBLIC BILLS. 


SOLICITORS’ BILL. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR (The 
Earl of Hatsspury): My Lords, I beg 
to move the Second Reading of this 
Bill, which passed through your Lord- 
ships’ House last Session. The Bill 
gives the Master of the Rolls power to 
replace on the Roll of Solicitors a solicitor 
who has been, either before or after the 
commencement of the Act, struck off the 
Roll under the provisions of Section 32 
of the Solicitors Act, 1843. Unfortu- 
nately there was no time for the Bill 
o pass through the other House last 
Session, and I therefore beg to move its 
Second Reading again in this House. 


Question put. 


Motion agreed to. 


PALATINE COURT OF DURHAM BILL. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I beg to-move that this Bill be 
read a second time. It is a Bill to 
amend the law relating to the Court 
of Chancery of the County Palatine of 
Durham, and, although passed by your 
Lordships last Session, met with the 


same fate as the Solicitors Bill. 
Question put. 
‘Motion agreed to. 
ORDNANCE FACTORIES ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 


Viscount TEMPLETON: My Lords, 
in rising to ask the noble Marquess, 
Secretary of State for War, 
whether it is intended to make any 


the 
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change in the title and position of the 
officers appointed to succeed Sir W. 
Anderson as head of the Ordnance Fac- 
tories, and whether any change in the 
administration of the Factories is con- 
templated by Her Majesty’s Government, 
I do not propose to detain your Lord- 
ships. I merely say, my Lords, in 
excuse for bringing forward this ques- 
tion, if any excuse is needed, that the 
administration of tha Ordnance Fac- 
tories in this country is of very great 
importance, and I hope the Secretary 
of State for War will be able to give 
your Lordships a satisfactory explana- 
tion, and one that will satisfy the 
aspirations of those who look to him 
for doing what is best for the service. 


THe SECRETARY or 
WAR: My Lords, I 


vive the noble 


STATE For 
gladly 
Viscount the in- 
formation for which he asks. The 
present organisation of the Ordnance 
Factories dates from the year 
1887, when the late Mr. Edward Stan- 
hope introduced important reforms into 
their management. Even those who 
think, as I do, that the present system 
requires some further alteration, will] 
acknowledge the great value of those 
reforms which were made by Mr. Stan- 
hope. In order to establish this propo- 
sition, it is only necessary to compare 
the condition of the factories as Mr. 
Stanhope found them and as he left 
them. It is enough to say that before 
his time the different factories were un- 
connected, that there was no system of 
independent inspection, and no proper 
financial control over their proceedings, 
while outside the factories the Services 
had no voice in the selection of the 
weapons and equipment which were sup; 
plied to them. Mr. Stanhope left the 
factories under the administration of one 
responsible head, under proper financial 
control and under independent inspec- 
tion, and he admitted, for the first time, 
the valuable principle that the Military 
and Naval authorities should have the 
right to a voice in selecting their own 
stores and equipment, and of accepting 
and refusing it, according as it suc- 
ceeded or failed in passing the test of 
military inspection. The result has 
been a system under which, whatever 
its imperfections, there have been no 
scandals of the kind which attracted so 


very 
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much attention in Parliament during the 
years which preceded Mr. Sanhope’s re- 
forms, and no complaints that the 
Services have had forced upon them 
faulty weapons or imperfect equipment. 
If we have come to the conclusion that 
certain further changes are necessary, 
they will certainly not be in the direc- 
tion of a departure from the main 
principles laid down by Mr. Stanhope. 
It wil be convenient that I should 
describe the present system so far as it 
affects the principal officials concerned. 
The whole of the manufacturing de- 
partments of the Army are, by an 
Order in Council, placed under the con- 
trol of the Financial Secretary. The 
nature of the control which he is to 
exercise is not defined, but it was ap- 
parently intended to be something more 
than the ordinary power of financial 
review which he exercises over the whole 
of our Military expenditure. The Finan- 
cial Secretary is, of course, a civilian 
and a Parliamentary official. | Under 
the Financial Secretary there is the 
Director-General of Ordnance Factories, 
a post which, though not necessarily 
held by a civilian, for the past 10 years 
has been held by a civilian, the late 
Sir William Anderson, an officer of very 
great ability and experience, whose un- 
timely death towards the end of the 
year was greatly deplored by all who 
knew him. Under the Director-General 
there is a Deputy Director-General, a 
mechanical engineer, who is also a 
civilian. It will be observed that under 
this arrangement the Ordnance Fac- 
tories, so far as these higher posts are 
concerned, have of late been entirely 
under civilian control; and I call atten- 
tion to the fact that the Inspector- 
General of Ordnance—who, under the 
Order in Council which governs the con- 
stitution of the War Office, is charged 
with supplying the Army with warlike 
stores and equipment, with dealing with 
questions of armament, of patterns, of 
inventions and designs, and with the 
duty of advising the Se¢retary of State 
on all questions connected with this 
department—is given no voice whatever 
in the management of the factories, and 
no right of giving a single order within 
them. It does not seem unnatural that, 
in spite of the undoubted ability of the 
officials to whom I have referred, in 
spite of all the pains which they ‘have 


Administration. 
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taken, there should, under such aj are concerned with design, it is necessary 


system, have been a good deal of fric- 
tion, and a feeling on the part of the 
Services that their requirements were 
not always sufficiently understood or 
attended to with sufficient promptitude. 
It is often said that manufacture is 
better in civilian hands, and should be 
left entirely to civilians. That is, I think, 
a statement which requires some quali- 
fication. It would be truer to say that 
manufacture should be in the hands of 
men who, whether they have begun life 
as soldiers, sailors, or civilians, have been 
trained to manufacture, and who are 
accustomed to the processes and routine 
of manufacture, and who know how to 
get the beSt value out of the man and 
the machinery which they employ. A 
soldier may be an extremely able soldier, 
he may know exactly what kind of wea- 
pon the Army wants, but he may be 
quite unable to make it; and the idea 
of bringing in a clever soldier, with no 
experience but that which he has ac- 
quired in the Army, for five years, and 
handing over to him the management of 
a great business concern, would be pre- 
posterous. Upon the other hand, a 
soldier or a sailor who is thoroughly 
conversant with the design and manu- 
facture of warlike stores—and we know 
that such soldiers are to be found— 
has this great advantage, that he not 
only understands manufacture, but that 
he is able to understand better than a 
civilian the requirements and, I would 
almost venture to say, the prejudices of 
the Services, while the Services, knowing 
that this is the case, are inspired with 
a confidence which they would not other- 
wise feel. There is another considera- 
tion of which we should not lose sight. 
The factories are- concerned not only 
with the manufacture of warlike stores, 
but with the invention and design of 
such stores, and with the conduct of ex- 
periments relating to them. We look 
to them to carry out for us those 
modifications in our war material which 
are constantly required by the ever-vary- 
ing conditions of the Service. Now I 
de not think it will be seriously disputed 
that, in regard to all questions involving 
the design of warlike material, it is right 
that the soldiers and sailors by whom 
that material will be used should have 
a voice. We arrive, therefore, at this, 
that in so far as the Ordnance factories 


Secretary of State for War. 





that the Services should have a locus 
standi within them. Then arises the. 
question whether it is possible to divorce 
design from manufacture. I believe you 
cannot, and that’ the attempt to do so 
would result in the most lamentable 
failure. Design and manufacture must 
go hand in hand. That is certainly the 
view which prevails in the great private 
firms upon which we depend to a great 
extent for our supplies of warlike 
material. Sir Andrew Noble, the head 
of the well-known Elswick firm, and a 
man of unrivalled experience in these 
matters, writing to me a few days ago, 
says :— 


“T say distinctly that in my opinion it 
would be fatal to separate designing and 
manufacturing if you desire to make any 
progress.” 


And you will find that in these works, 
and in all other great enterprises of the 
same kind, the closest contact and the 
most constant intercourse is maintained 
between persons engaged in design and 
those by whom the process of manufac- 
ture is carried out. We have, in these 
circumstances, come to the conclusion 
that steps should be taken in order to 
bring ‘the Ordnance Factories into closer 
touch than heretofore with the Services. 
I say “the Services,” because it will 
not be forgotten that the Navy are as 
much interested as the Army in this 
matter. The Navy are customers of the 
Ordnance Factories to quite as great an 
extent as the Army; and I am able to 
say that the views which I am expressing 
are shared by the Admiralty. The steps 
which it is proposed to take are these. 
In the first place, I have appointed, as 
head of the Ordnance Factories, a soldier 
—Colonel Bainbridge. He has been 
for many years past in charge of the 
Royal Laboratory, and has had under 
him about 8,000 operatives. Although 
he is a soldier, he is thoroughly versed 
in manufacture, and is, I believe, in 
all respects fit for this promotion. I 
may add that he is no longer on the 
active list of the Army, and that his 
tenure of office is governed by the rules 
of the Civil Service. It is also proposed 
to alter the Order in Council so as to 
make it clear, on the one hand, that the 
control exercised over the factories by 
the Financial Secretary is financial con- 
trol only—that is, I need not say, in 
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a great industria] enterprise of this kind 
a very extensive control indeed—and, on 
the other hand, that the Inspector- 
General of Ordnance has the right of 
exercising direction over the factories. 
It is, of course, not intended that he 
should take their management out of 
the hands of the Director-General, but, 
considering that he is, as I have already 
said, responsible for supplying the Army 
with warlike stores and for dealing with 
the design of such stores, we think it 
desirable that he should be placed in 
direct contact with the factories, and 
that he should have some voice in their 
affairs. This, of course, does not imply 
that the factories wil] be in any sense 
emancipated from financial control. To 
that control it is quite clear that they 
must remain subject, and we have no 
idea of relaxing it. In order to bring 
the title of the Inspector-General of 
Ordnance into closer 


be styled Director-General of Ordnance, 
and, in order to avoid confusion, the 
head of the factories will have the title 
of Chief Superintendent of Ordnance 
Factories. These are the changes which 
we mean to make. They are intended 
to bring the Services into closer touch 
with the factories whose business ‘it is 
to supply them with their equipment, 
and to do that without in any way 
abandoning the idea that the factories 
must be managed on business principles 
and kept under strict financial control. 
I am strengthened in these conclusions 
by the fact that no less than three 
Committees and Commissions—viz., the 
Royal Commission on Warlike Stores, 
presided over by Sir J. Stephen in 1887 ; 
the Royal Commission on Civil Estab- 
lishments, presided over by Sir Matthew 
White Ridley in 1887; and the Com- 
mittee on the Organisation of the Army 
Manufacturing Departments, presided 
over by Lord Morley about the same 
time—recommended that the Ordnance 
Department and, as part of it, the 
Qrdnance Factories, should be under 
Military control, and, at a later date, 
the Royal Commission on the Civil and 
Professiona] Administration of the Naval 
and Military Departments, presided over 
by the Duke of Devonshire in 1890, 
called attention to the fact that these 
recommendations, to which they appar- 
ently gave their adhesion, had not, so 
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correspondence | 
with his duties, we propose that he shall 
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far as they concerned the Manufacturing 
Departments, been acted upon. I ought 
perhaps to add that there are other ques- 
tions concerning the internal organi- 
sation of the factories upon which I have 
|not touched, because they are still under 
consideration. 

| Lorp MONKSWELL: Do I understand 
| the noble Marquess to say that the office 
|of Head of the Ordnance Factories will, 
for the future, not be open to civilians? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR: I did not say anything, I think, 
which warranted that construction. I 
pointed out that the office had lately been 
held by a civilian, and that I had ap- 
pointed to it a soldier, but the office,so far 
as our regulations go, is open either to 
a soldier or to a civilian. In point of 
fact, the tenant of it who preceded the 
late Sir William Anderson was a soldier. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
past Five o’clock to Mon- 
day next, at a quarter 

past Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, 17th February 1899. 


Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 
Three of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 





THAMES FERRY (GREENWICH TO 
MILLWALL) BILL. 


+ Ordered, That the Order (14th Feb- 
ruary) for Second Reading of Thames 
Ferry (Greenwich to Millwall) Bill be 
read, and discharged. 


Ordered, That the Bill be withdrawn. 
—(Dr. Farquharson.) 


PETITIONS. 
INEBRIATES ACT, 1898. 
Petition from Manchester, for altera- 





tion of Law ; to lie upon the Table. 
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Returns, 
LUNACY (SCOTLAND) ACTS. 


Petition from Forfarshire, for altera- 
tion of Law ; to lie upon the Table. 


POOR LAW ACT, 1897. 


Petitions for alteration of Law ;— 
From Denbigh ;—and, Radnor; to lie 
upon the Table. 


POOR LAW RELIEF (DISFRANCHISE- 
MENT). 
Petition from Elham, for alteration 
of Law ; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 

Petitions in favour ;—From Kings- 
nympton ;— Barrington ;— Lewisham ; 
— Chulmleigh ;— Ashreigney ;— New- 
port ;—Lewes ;—and, Chatteris; to lie 
upon the Table. 


TITHE RENT CHARGE. 
Petition from Elham, for alteration 
of Law ; to lie upon the Table. 


VACCINATION ACT, 1898. 
Petitions for repeal ;—from Drayton ; 
and, Newport (Salop); to lie upon 
the Table. 





RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 





ARMY ESTIMATES, 1899-1900. 
Copy presented,—of Army Estimates 
of Effective and Non-Effective Services 
for 1899-1900, with Statements of the 
variations of the numbers of Her 
Majesty’s British Forces, explanations 
of the increases and decreases in ‘the 


Estimates, the Amounts included for 
the Colonies and Egypt, and _ the 


Amounts provided for each Arm of the 
Service and for various Miscellaneous 
Establishments (by command); to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
(No. 63.) 


{COMMONS} 
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ARMY (MEMORANDUM ON ESTIMATES). 
Copy presented,—of Memorandum of 
the Secretary of State relating to the 
Army Estimates for 1899-1900 (by 
Command) ; to lie upon the Table. 


Reports, ete. 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH MONEY 
ORDERS) (NORTH GERMANY). 

Copy presented,—of Additional 
Articles to the Money Order Convention 
of the 10-18th of January 1871, be- 
tween the General Post Office of Great 
Britain and Ireland and the General 
Post Office of North Germany (by Com- 
mand) ; to lie upon the Table. 


NATIONAL DEBT (SAVINGS BANKS 
AND FRIENDLY SOCIETIES). 
Annual Account presented,—for the 
period ended 20th November 1898 (by 
Act); to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. (No. 64.) 


NATIONAL DEBT (MILITARY SAVINGS 
BANKS. 

Account presented,—of the Gross 
Amount of all Moneys received and paid 
by the Commissioners for the Reduction 
of the National Debt on account of the 
Fund for Military Savings Banks, from 
19th September 1845, to the 5th 
January 1899 (by Act); to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. (No. 65.) 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copy presented,—of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, Anual Series, No. 
2205 (by Command); to lie upon the 
Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (MISCELLANEOUS 
SERIES). 

Copies presented,—of Diplomotic and 
Consular Reports, Miscellaneous Series, 
Nos. 494 and 495 (by Command) ; to lie 
upon the Table. 
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TREATY SERIES (No. 2, 1899). 
Copy presented,—of 
Notes extending to Cyprus the pro- 
visional modus vivendi between the 
United Kingdom and Belgium pending 
the conclusion of a Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation between the two 
countries, 25th November 1898 (by Com- 
mand) ; to lie upon the Table. 


Exchange of 


PAPERS LAID ON THE TABLE wx 
THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE. 


1. Inquiry into Charities (County of 
Carmarthen),—Further Return relative 
thereto (ordered 10th February 1898 ; 
Mr. Grant Lawson). 


. Church Temporalities (Ireland),— 
Copy of the Report of the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General upon the Account 
of the Irish Land Commission in respect 
of Church Temporalities in Ireland for 
the year ended 31st March 1898 (by 
Act), to be printed. (No. 66.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have come to the following 
resolution, viz :— 


Houses of Lords and Commons Per- 
manent Staff—‘ That it is desirable 
that a Joint Committee of both Houses 
of Parliament be appointed to inquire 
into the salaries of the Permanent Staff 
of both Houses of Parliament, and into 
the present method of appointment or 
nomination by any officer of either 
House ; and to report what changes, if 
any, are suitable in respect thereto,” to 
which they desire the concurrence of 
this House. 


BILL DEFERRED. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred from Tues- 
day next till Wednesday Ist March. 
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Bills. 
NEW BILLS. 


VACCINATION (CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTORS). 

Bill to repeal section two of the Vac” 
cination Act, 1898, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Boulnois, Sir John Lubbock, 
Mr. Whitmore, Sir Seymour King, Mr. 
Coghill, Mr. Duncombe, Sir Reginald 
Hanson, and Mr. Hozier ; presented, and 
read the first time; to be read a second 
time upon Wednesday Ist March, and to 
be printed. (Bill 72.) 


OYSTERS. 

Bill to regulate the sale and cultiva- 
tion of Oysters, ordered to be brought in 
by Major Rasch, Mr. Brookfield, Mr. Sin- 
clair, and Mr. Usborne; presented, and 
read the first time; to be read a second 
time upon Wednesday, Ist March, and 
to be printed. (Bill ¥2.) 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION aCT 
AMENDMENT (No. 2). 

Bill to Amend the Summary Jurisdic- 
tion Act, 1879, ordered to be brought 
in by Sir Andrew Scoble, Mr. Bousfield, 
Sir Edward Clarke, Mr. H. D. Greene, 
Mr. Samuel Hoare, and Mr. Lawson 
Walton; presented, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Wednesday 1st March, and to be 
printed. (Bill 74.) 


(1879) 


TRUCKS ACT AMENDMENT. 

Bill to amend the Truck Acts, and to 
make it illegal for Employers to compel 
their Workmen, as a condition of em- 
ployment, to become or remain members 
of, or to leave, any Benefit or Friendly 
Society or Club, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Galloway, Sir Charles Dilke, 
Major Grice-Hutchinson, Mr. Holland, 
Mr. Dalziel, and Mr. Schwann; pre- 
sented, and read the first time; to be 
read a second time upon Wednesday 


29th March, and to be printed. (Bill 75.) 
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REGISTRATION OF FiRMS. 

Bill for the Registration of Firms, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Mr. Oldroyd, Sir 
dames Rankin, and Mr. Philip Stan- 
hope; presented, and read the first 
time; to be read » second time upon 
Wednesday 8th March, and to be 
printed. (Bill 76.) 


COLONIAL SOLICITORS. 

Bill to provide for the admission of 
Solicitors of Courts of British Posses- 
sions to the Supreme Courts in the 
United Kingdom, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Warr, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. 
Helder, and Mr. Hogan; presented, and 
read the first time; to be read a second 
time upon Thursday next, and to be 


printed. (Bill 77.) 





QUESTIONS. 
REPORT OF THE CHIEF INSPECTOR 
OF FACTORIES. 

Str CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether, in consideration of the incon- 
venience caused by the great delay in 
the issue of the annual report of the 
Chief Inspector of Factories, he can this 
year make arrangements that it shall be 
published earlier, and, if possible, before 
the Debate on the Home Office Vote? 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror rue 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. Wuire 
Ripuey, Lancs., Blackpool): I fear that 
there are greater difficulties than ever 
before in the way of an early publica- 
tion of the Chief Inspector’s Report. An 
important reorganisation of the factory 
staff has been sanctioned by the Trea- 
sury, and will have to be carried out by 
the Chief Inspector during the next few 
months. A Factory Bill will shortly be 
before Parliament on which I shal] con- 
stantly require his assistance and advice. 
Numerous questions of the utmost 
importance as to dangerous _ in- 
dustries have reached the point at which 
he must deal with them. In short, I 


‘| COMMONS! 
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feel that I cannot withdraw him from 
these important and immediate duties 
for the purpose of writing an annual re- 
port, however valuable ; and I think that 
it will be better that the report should be 
left till the autumn, and be published 
towards the end of the year, like the 
reports of the Local Government Board 
and the Registrar-General. 


Sim CHARLES DILKE: Could we not 
have the reports of the other inspectors ? 


Toe HOME SECRETARY : 


I do aot 
think it is possible to do that. 


HAWAII. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether any changes 
have been made in the Customs tariff 
of the Hawaiian Islands since they have 
become annexed to the United States ; 
and whether such changes are to the 
disadvantage of the British trader! 


Tus UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Sr. Joun 
Broprick, Surrey, Guildford): So far as 
Her Majesty’s Government are aware 
no changes have as yet been introduced 


in the Customs Tariff of the 
Hawaiian Islands, but a_ Bill is 
at present before the United 


States Congress “to provide a Govern- 
ment for the territory of Hawaii.” Sec- 
tion 89 of this Bill provides “that the 
territory of Hawaii shall comprise a 
Customs District of the United States.” 
A report on the import trade of Hawaii 
for the year 1897 is already in the press 
and will shortly be in the hands of 
Members, which deals with the effect 
of the preferential treatment in regard 
to Customs duties which has for years 
past been extended to imports from the 
United States on the trade of other 
countries. 


MR. C. L. FALKNER, B.L. 

Mr. DALY (Monaghan, S.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether Mr. C. LL. Falkner, B.L., 
has been appointed as legal Commis- 
sioner to fix fair rents in Ireland; is he 
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aware that Mr. Falkner acted as coun- 
se] for the landlords before the Fry Com- 
mission, and contested South Armagh as 
the landlords candidate; and whether, 
under these circumstances, this zentle- 
man’s appointment will be reconsidered? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY to THE | 


LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND 
(Mr. Geratp W. Batrour, Leeds, Cen- 
tral): The reply to the first paragraph 
is in the affirmative. I believe it is a 
fact that Mr. Falkner was one of the 


.counsel to the Landowners’ Committee 


before the Fry Commission, but the 
Question seems to assume that a bar- 
rister always shares the views and 
opinion of his clients, which is quite 
erroneous. Mr. Falkner stood as a 
Unionist candidate for South Armagh 
some years ago, though he did not: do 
so, I understand, as a “ landlords’ can- 
didate.” In the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, Unionist opinions no more dis- 
qualify a man from acting justly as a 
Land Commissioner than do Nationalist 
opinions. 


Mr. MacNEILL (Donegal, S.): Is this 
the gentleman who has been an official 
of the Dublin Unionist Association for 
some years? 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): 
And why not? 


Mr. DALY: Will Mr. Falkner be the 
legal Commissioner for the County of 
Armagh! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: That de 
pends on the Land Commissioners, and 
not upon me. 


POSTCARDS. 
Sm REGINALD HANSON  (Lon- 
don): I beg to ask the _ Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as_ repre- 


senting the Postmaster-General, whether, 
in the interests of the commer- 
cial classes, he will consider the advisa- 
bility of providing a large-sized inland 
postcard, of the dimensions used in other 
countries of the world, to take the place 
of the very small one now issued to ike 
public; whether he will explain the 
reason why the foreign postcard 
(British), which is the larger-sized card, 
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is sold at face value, whilst, in the case 
of the inland card, which is of smaller 
size, the material is charged for; and 
whether there is any hope of all 
postcards being sold at face value, as is 
done in India, and in other countries of 
the world? 


Tue SECRETARY to rue TREASURY 
(Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston): The 
question of making certain modifications. 
in the inland postcards is under con- 
sideration, and the advisability of in- 
creasing the size is one of the points that 
will come under review. The foreign 
postcard has, from the time of its first 
issue, been sold at its face value, mainly 
with the view of placing it on the same 
footing in this respect as the foreign 
postcards in other countries. This con- 
sideration does not, however, apply to 
inland postcards, and I cannot hold out 
any hope that it will be possible to make 
any change in the price of these cards. 


FOREIGN PRODUCE FOR THE ARMY. 

Mr. CAREW (Dublin, College Green) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War whether he has seen the resolu- 
tion of the Irish Cattle Traders’ and 
Stockowners’ Association protesting 
against the supply of foreign produce to 
the troops and troop horses stationed in 
Ireland to the injury of the home pro- 
ducers, who have to pay taxes for the 
support of both troops and horses; and 
whether he will take steps to remedy 
this grievance ? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powets 
Wituiams, Birmingham, 8.): The Secre- 
tary of State has read the resolution of 
the Irish Cattle Traders’ and Stock- 
Owners’ Association. Every care, con- 
sistent with the interests of the tax- 
payers generally, is taken to encourage 
the supply of native produce. 


NEW CAVALRY ORGANISATION. 

GunERAL RUSSELL (Cheltenham): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War whether he can inform the 
House when a statement may be ex- 
pected regarding the modifications which 
have been promised in the new cavalry 








1267 Trish Prison 
organisation, and which it is hoped w']l 
remove some of the grievances and 
anomalies of which there have recently 
been complaints? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR WAR (Mr. G. Wrnpuam, Dover): I 
propose to deal with this matter when 
introducing the Army Estimates. 


THE CAVALRY ESTABLISHMENT. 


GENERAL RUSSELL: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War 
whether the cavalry now quarter2d in 
the United Kingdom is up to its estah- 
lishment; end, if not, how many men 
are deficient, and in what regiments? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: At this moment we 
have 24 men in excess of the establish- 
ment in the United Kingdom. It is 
fair to state that a draft of 267 will sail 
on the 24th of this month. But, since 
that will be the last draft of the troop- 
ing season, the inflow of recruits will, 
no doubt, shortly fill up the establish- 
ment. 


RIOTOUS MEETINGS IN COUNTY 
LIMERICK. 

Mr. DAVITT (Mayo, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether any re- 
ports have reached the constabulary 
headquarters in Dublin relating to the 
riotous behaviour in Adare and Croom, 
County Limerick, on Sunday last, arising 
out of meetings which were held on that 
day in these places; will he explain why 
the supporters of Lord Dunraven were 
permitted by the police in Croom to 
molest persons in the streets who were 
supposed to be supporters of the Labour 
candidate, Mr. Coleman; and whether 
steps will be taken to prevent the police 
from taking sides on occasions of this 
kind during the Local Government con- 
tests now going on in Ireland? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The reply 
to the first paragraph is in the negative. 
There was no riotous behaviour or Gis- 
turbance of any kind in either Adare or 
Croom on the date mentioned, and at 
neither of these places were the sup- 
porters of either of the candidates 
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molested in any way. As regards the 
last paragraph, there is already a rule in 
the Constabulary Code prohibiting mem- 
bers of the force from taking sides on 
the occasion of elections. The sole duty 
of the police on such occasions is that 
of preserving the public peace. 


IRISH NATIONAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Mr. M'GHEE (Louth, South): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, in view of the fact 
that the Board of Commissioners for 
Nationa] Education in Ireland have 
issued an order to the teachers of na- 
tional schools, directing them to pur- 
chase books and stationery exclusively 
fron. the Education Department in 
Dublin, whether he is aware that these 
books are not printed nor is the paper 
manufactured by the Education Board, 
and that both the books and paper can 
be obtained on much cheaper terms from 
the ordinary booksellers and stationers ; 
and will he countermand an order which 
inflicts additional expense and inconveni- 
ence on the public by creating a mono- 
poly in favour of a Government Depart- 
ment ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The Com- 
ulissioners are not aware that books and 
paper of the quality supplied by them 
can be obtained from ordinary book- 
sellers and stationers. The rule made 
by the Commissioners as to the purchase 
of schoo] requisites from their stores was 
considered necessary in the interests of 
the pupils, in order to secure that the 
goods supplied were of approved quality, 
and in strict accordance with the edi- 
tions and samples sanctioned by the 
Commissioners, and that the children 
should not be charged more than the 
cost price. I have no power to inter- 
fere in the arrangements made in this 
respect by the Commissioners. 


IRISH PRISON TREATMENT. 

Mr. DAVITT: I bee to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land if it is a practice in Irish prisons, 
when misdemeanants are re-arrested at 
the prison gates on previous warrants, 
to place them at the commencement of 
each new sentence on the lowest dietary 
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scale; and, if such practice obtains, 
whether he can see his way to recom- 
mend such a change in the rules as will 
enable such prisoners to obtain, during 
a virtually continuous imprisonment, the 
dietary privileges which they have been 
awarded for compliance with prison regu- 
lations in the first sentence ! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The gen- 
eral practice is as stated in the Question ; 
but governors of prisons in such cases 
bring the facts before the medical ofh- 
cers, who have the power, where they 
consider it necessary, to direct that any 
such prisoner be placed on the diet 
which he was receiving immediately pre- 
vious to re-arrest, or such other diet as 
the prisoner’s health may require. The 
whole subject, I may add, is now engag- 
ing the consideration of the Goverument. 


¢ 
OPERATIONS IN THE NIGER REGION. 
Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War whether 
the military operations which have b2ea 
carried on in the Niger regions and in 
the hinterland of Sierra Leone under 
British officers during the past two years 
have been directed by any department 
of the War Office; whether any reports 
relating to such operations have .been 
furnished to the Secretary of State for 
War or to the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army; and, if so, whether he can 
state how many of the British forces and 
what number of natives have been killed, 
and how many towns and villages have 
been burned, in such operations within 
the period mentioned ; and, in case such 
information has not been furnished to 
the military authorities, can he inform 
the House where it can be obtained! 


Mr. WYNDHAM: No __ operations 
have been carried out under the direc- 
tion of the War Office in the Niger re- 
gions during the last two years. With 
the exception of the Benin expedition, 
the operations in those regions have been 
directed by the local administration 
under Foreign Office and Colonial Office 
control. The force sent to Benin was 
under the command of the Naval Com- 
mander-in-Chief, acting under instruc- 
tions from the Admiralty. The Secre- 
tary of State for War has received vari- 
ous reports from the officers in command 
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of the Sierra Leone operations, which 
are not yet concluded. The British 
losses during the first period of the cam- 
paign, which terminated with the com- 
mencement of the rainy season in July 
last, were one officer and four men killed 
in action, and 10 officers and 59 men 
wounded ; of the latter, three officers and 
four men subsequently died of their 
wounds. With regard to the losses of 
the enemy and the number of villages 
burnt during these operations, the Sec- 
retary of State for War cannot add to 
the answer given on this point by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies on 
the 14th instant. 


SWINE FEVER REGULATIONS. 

Mr. WARNER (Stafford, Lichfield) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether, in view of the 
widespread continuance of swine fever, it 
is the intention of the Board of Agricul- 
ture to continue the present regulations ; 
and if he will consider the desirability 
of again conferring with local authorities 
as to the best means of dealing with the 
subject ! ‘ 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. H. Lona, Liver- 
pool, W. Derby): The results of our 
operations against swine fever have not 
been recently so satisfactory as we could 
wish, but nevertheless the number of 
outbreaks in 1898 was less than half the 
number confirmed in either of the years 
1894, 1895 and 1896, and I am certainly 
not prepared to abandon the precautions 
taken to keep the disease in check. I 
shall be very glad to consider any repre- 
sentations which may be made to me 
by individual local authorities, but ex- 
perience has shown that their views and 
interests differ very widely, and I doubt 
whether any advantage would be gained 
by the convocation of another confer- 
ence as has been suggested. 


Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) : Is the 
right honourable Gentleman aware that 
if he would réscind the regulation regard- 
ing compensation it would probably get 
rid of the disease altogether? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: I am not prepared to 


accept that suggestion. 
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Mr. STRACHEY (Somerset, S.): Will 


the right honourable Gentleman recon- 
sider his decision not to allow ‘swine, fit 
for slaughter, to be removed, as was 
done by one of his predecessors in office! 


Tue PRESIDENT or ros BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: I am afraid it is not 
possible to reconsider the arrangements. 
In issuing the new regulations to which 
the honourable Member for Lichfield re- 
fers, our object was to reduce as far as 
possible inconvenience to pig owners. 
Reverting to a sort of middle course such 
as has been suggested is impossible. 


MUZZLING ORDER AT LICHFIELD. 


Mr. WARNER: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
whether he will state when he is likely 
to be able to remove the muzzling order 
from the Lichfield Union, as no case of 
rabies has taken place for many years, 
either in the district nor within ten 
miles of it? 


* Tae PRESIDENT or rye BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: I am sorry that it is 
not possible for me as yet to name a 
time for the withdrawal of the Muzzling 
Order now in force in the Lichfield 
Union. The area in which that Union 
is comprised is one in which rabies has 
been more or less prevalent for many 
years past, and it would be unsafe to re- 
lax the Order in particular portions of 
the area, regard being had to the condi- 
tions under which the disease is spread. 


POSTAL RATES FOR MONTHLY TRADE 
PAPERS. 

Mr. WARNER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the’ Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster-General, if the Post 
Office can do anything to give monthly 
trade papers the same advantages as 
weekly papers? 


Mr. HANBURY: The. Post Office 
Act, 1870, restricts the newspaper privi- 
lege to periodicals published at intervals 
of not more than seven days. The ques- 


tion of extending the newspaper post to 
monthly publications has been very care- 
fully considered by a Departmental Com- 
mittee, and I cannot do better than refer 
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the honourable Member to the report of 
that Committee, which was presented to 
the House in January, 1897, and which 
explains the chief reasons why the Post- 
master-General is unable to propose any 
such extension of the preferential rate of 
postage. 


Asylum. 


LIGHTHOUSE KEEPERS’ PAY. 

Mr. NICOL (Argyll): I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate if he can state the cause 
of the lighthouse authorities’ delay in re- 
plying to the lightkeepers’ petition for an 
increase of pay and other concessions, 
seeing that they have had ample time 
for the consideration of the said petition, 
since it was presented to them about 
four months ago, in accordance with a 
statement made by the President of the 
3oard of Trade in this House! 


» 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C, T. Rircure, Croydon): I 
understand that represertatives of the 
three General Lighthouse Authorities are 
at present engaged in joint conference 
upon this subject. Some delay has been 
caused by the necessity of obtaining cer- 
tain information from abroad. 


ENNIS LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

Mr. ENGLEDEW (Kildare, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, now that he 
has received intimation of the intention 
of the Board of Governors of the Ennis 
Lunatic Asylum to grant a pension to 
the medical superintendent of that insti 
tute, whether he will see that temporary 
arrangements are made for the perform- 
ance of the duties of that office, and that 
& permanent appointment is not made 
until the County Council is empowered 
to deal with the question? 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, E.): 
I beg at the same time to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, of Ire- 
land whether the retiring resident super- 
intendent of the Ennis Asylum has un- 
dertaken to act till his successor is ap- 
pointed; and if, under these circum- 
stances, the Government will leave the 
question of a fresh appointment till the 
Clare County Council is elected? 
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Mr. GERALD. BALFOUR: The offi- 
cial notification of the resignation of the 
Medical Superintendent of the Ennis Dis- 
trict Asylum was received yesterday. The 
question of the arrangements to be made 
for the discharge of the duties of the 
office is engaging the consideration of 
Government, and I must ask the 
honourable Members to postpone their 
inquiries for a few days. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Is it the fact 
that the retiring superintendent volun- 
teered to perform the duties until his 
successor was appointed? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: 


that is the case. 


Ennis and 


I believe 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 


Mr. ENGLEDEW: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether it is intended to re- 
duce the number of officers af the Royal 
Irish Constabulary in proportion to the 
reduction in the number of men of that 
force ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is not 
at present proposed to reduce the num- 
ber of officers of the Constabulary. 


IRELAND AND THE WORKMEN’S 
DWELLINGS PURCHASE ACT. 

Mr. FFRENCH (Wexford, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that a resolution was passed by the 
Wexford Board of Guardians, on the 11th 
February, recommending that the provi- 
sions of the Workmen’s Dwellings (Pur- 
chase) Bill be extended to Ireland; and 
whether he can see his way to recom- 
mend the Government to make this Bill 
applicable to Ireland, so as to enable the 
tenants of labourers’ cottages to buy 
their homes on easy terms? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is pro- 


posed to make this Bill applicable to 
Treland. 


ENNIS AND CLARE MAILS. 
Mr. W. REDMOND: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as re- 
presenting the Postmaster-General, 


whether his attention has been called to 
the inconvenience caused by the fact that 
the mails are frequently many hours 
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delayed in delivery in Ennis and Clare 
generally ; and whether the Post Office 
will do anything to meet the difficulty ? 


Mr. HANBURY: The honourable 
Member probably refers to the late arrival 
of the daily mail at Ennis and other 
places in Clare. The daily mail train 
from Dublin has occasionally reached 
Limerick Junction too late to connect 
with the daily mail train to Limerick and 
Ennis, and the mails have been kept ovec 
on such occasions for the next train. The 
delay has been due to stormy weather, 
fog, or pressure of traffic and heavy 
American mails. The Department has 
frequently urged the Waterford and 
Limerick Companv to detain their trains 
at Limerick Junction for the purpose of 
maintaining the connection, but the 
Company have not scen their way to 
agree to more than a brief detention. 
The circumstances do not justify the 
employment of special trains when 
failures occur. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: Are we to under- 
stand that it is out of the power of the 
Post Office authorities to make arrange- 
ments to prevent these delays which con- 
tinually occur? 


Mr. HANBURY: It is difficult to avoid 
them. We are making the best arrange- 
ments we can at Limerick Junction. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: If this case were 
in England, would not the authorities 
take some steps 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury when 
arrangements can be made for house to 
house delivery of letters in the districts 
of Shepperton, Clenagh, Rhinana, New- 
market-on-Fergus, and Stonehall, in 
county Clare? 


Mr. HANBURY: The extension of the 
house to house delivery, of letters in the 
country districts of Ireland is being 
carried out as rapidly as_ possible. 
Proposals for establishing deliveries in 
the districts in county Clare mentioned 
by the honourable Member are under 
consideration at the present moment, apd 
it is hoped to bring the necessary 
arrangements into operation at an early 
date. 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL REQUISITES. 


Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether it 
is proposed to create in Ireland a 
monopoly in the sale of National School 
requisites, and whether those will be 
manufactured and supplied from Great 
Britain ; and whether it can be arranged 
to have the articles of Irish nanufacture ? 


foreign Meat for 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Commissioners have no desire to create 
a monopoly in the sale of National School 
requisites in the ordinary trade sense, 
nor have they any intention to procure 
books exclusively manufactured in Gre it 
Britain, but they are anxious to afford 
the pupils of National Schools the 
opportunity of procuring — schcol 
requisites on the lowest terms consisteit 
with good quality, and their arrange- 
ments are made with this object. The 
proportion of such requisites which shall 
be of Irish manufacture must depend on 
the fulfilment of the necessary conditions 
by Irish firms. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: May I ask the 
right honourable Gentleman if he will 
take care that the National Board, 
in makine their arrangements, do 
not exclude the small stationers who have 
hitherto been able to supply these 
things! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: 


times explained 


I have a 
great this 
House that I have no power of interfer- 
ence with the National Commissioners. 


many in 


Mr. MacNEILL: The right honourable 
Gentleman is the official head. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, Sir. 


FOREIGN MEAT FOR TROOPS IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. FIELD: I to ask the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office 
whether any penalty is imposed or re- 
strictions placed upon contractors who 
supply foreign instead of native meat to 
the troops stationed in Ireland; and 
whether any precautions are taken to 
prevent a supply of embalmed beef? 


beg 
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Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: Con- 
tractors are bound to supply meat of the 
description and quality contracted for. 
If they fail or present the wrong descrip- 
tion of meat, such meat would be 
rejected, and the contractor would be 
liable to a fine not exceeding £10 for each 
occasion. If a contractor were frequently 
to commit such an offence he would, of 
course, not be continued on the list of 
contractors. 


Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 


beg to ask the Financial Secretary to the 


War Office whether contractors con- 
victed of fraudulently substituting 
foreign for home-grown meat to the 


troops in Jreland are permitted to retain 
their contracts? 


Mr. J. POWELL WILLIAMS: The 
punishment of a contractor who breaks 
the conditions of his contract would 
depend on the gravity of his offence. 
When a contractor is shown to have com- 
mitted any serious offence in carrying 
out his contract he is liable to be pre- 
cluded from tendering for supplies in 
future. 


Captain DONELAN: Will the honour- 
able Gentleman say how it is possible to 
detect frauds, seeing that no steps are 
taken to test foreign or home-grown 
meat? 


Mr. J. POWELL WILLIAMS: I do 
not understand the honourable Member. 
He has probably studied the question 
more closely than I have. It is not a 
question between foreign and colonial and 
home-fed meat as I take it, but it is a 
question of refrigerated or fresh meat. 
My early education on this matter was 
neglected, but I am told it is impossible 
when the meat is fresh to tell whether it 
was grown at home or imported. 


Mr. FIELD: Is the honourable Gentle- 
man prepared to take lessons on this 
subject ? 


[No Reply.] 


Mr. FLYNN: Is it not the fact that a 
rule has been laid down by the War 
Office authorities limiting the percentage 
of imported meat to be supplied —— 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. That 


does not arise out of the Question. 
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1 Science and 
FAIR RENTS IN COUNTY WICKLOW. 
Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether, having regard to the fact that 
applications to have fair rents fixed upon 
holdings situate in Donard and Kilbaylet, 
county Wicklow, are in the hands of the 
Land Commission since the midsummer 
and autumn of 1897, he can give the 
tenants any hope that their cases will be 
heard at an early date? 


277 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: As already 
stated by me, there are only four cases 
not yet listed for hearing from the 
district mentioned. The Land Com- 
missioners can give no undertaking as to 
the probable date of hearing of these 
cases. 


Mr. J. OCONNOR: Will it be in the 


present year ! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am afraid 
I can give the honourable Member no in- 
formation beyond that already supplied. 


LORD KITCHENER’S REWARD. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether it is proposed to ask the House 
of Commons to vote any sum of money 
to Lord Kitchener of Khartoum in 
respect of the battle of Omdurman ; and, 
if so, when the vote will be taken? 


Tue CHANCELLOR of tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnuagn Hicks Bracu, 
Bristol, W.): Yes, Sir; we shall ask the 
House of Commons to vote a sum of 
£30,000, which will probably be invested 
in the purchase of an annuity for Lord 
Kitchener of Khartoum. I think the 
procedure must be by Bill, and it will be 
taken at an early date. 


SOLDIERS AND THE POST OFFICE 
SAVINGS BANK. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether any decision has yet been 
arrived at in regard to the suggestion 
relative to the printing’on Army pension 
orders a few of the advantages of invest- 
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ment in the Post Office Savings Bank ; 
and will he state whether -the Inter- 
Departmental Committee, to which this 
matter amongst other questions has been 
referred, have yet reported on the 
subject ? 


Art Department. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee on the mode of Pay- 
ment of Army and Navy Pensions has 
reported, but no decision on the matter 
referred to in the Question has yet been 
arrived at. 


COMMUNICATIONS ON TRAINS. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 


any and, if so, what railway companies 
have yet taken steps to provide efficient 
means of communication on all passenger 
trains, as recommended in the Report 
issued last June by the Departmental 
Committee appointed to inquire into the 
subject ? 


THe PRESIDENT or rue BOARD or 
TRADE: The London, Brighton and 
South Coast Railway, the Great Central, 
the South Eastern, and the Furness use 
approved means of communication. The 
question generally is being considered by 
a Committee of Genera] Managers, and 
‘the Board will continue to press for a 
decision. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury whether he is 
aware that the Department of Science 
and Art print on their correspondence 
paper a notice to the effect that all com- 
munications addressed to the Depart- 
ment are to be written on foolscap paper, 
and that post cards or letter cards are not 
to be used; and will he state whether 
there is any reason why this Department 
should impose on the public restrictions 
as to the manner and mode of their 
correspondence which other Departments 
do not find necessary. 


Mr. HANBURY: The Science and Art 
Department is by no means alone in this 
appeal to its correspondents. Any 
Department having a large correspond- 
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ence to deal with finds great convenience 
in the general use of paper of one uni- 
form size and shape. If this precaution 
were not taken, and correspondence files 
were made up of documents of every 
shape and size, the arrangements for 
storing papers for easy reference would 
be much impeded. 


¢ 


CROWN RIGHTS IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate if he will grant a Return of all 
persons to whom any Crown rights of 
fishings or foreshores in Scotland have 
been sold or leased by the Office of 
Woods, with the dates of grants and con- 
sideration paid, whether in a lump sum 
or as rent to the Crown, to the end of 
1898 (in continuation of Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 161, of Session 1893) ? 


Mr. HANBURY: There will be no 
objection, if the honourable Member will 
give notice of motion. 


TREATMENT OF WOUNDED AT 
OMDURMAN. 

Mr. SCOTT (Lancashire, Leigh): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether, in view of 
the misapprehensions which appear to 
have arisen as to the orders given by the 
Sirdar in relation to the treatment of 
wounded dervishes at the battle of 
Omdurman, he will state what were the 
terms of the instructions issued ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: We have no reason 
to suppose that any instructions were 
issued by the Sirdar at the battle of 
Omdurman differing from those which 
have governed the practice of the British 
and Egyptian forces in previous engage- 
ments. Every effort was made to induce 
the dervishes to surrender and to avoid 
unnecessary slaughter. 


Mr. SCOTT: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he is aware that it has been 
stated by more than one eye-witness that 
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the camp followers of the Sirdar’s army, 
on the day of the battle of Omdurman, 
came out and murdered and plundered 
the wounded dervishes, wounding also 
some of our own troops by their reckless 
firing ; and what precautions, if any, had 
been taken to prevent or check such pro- 
ceedings ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Such statements 
have been made, and on the occasion of 
great encounters in an_ uncivilised 
country it is clearly very difficult to pre- 
vent altogether such action on the part 
of camp followers. Lord Cromer has 
been requested to obtain and forward a 
report on the subject, but it has not yet 
been received. 


Mr. MacNEILL: Will the right honour- 
able Gentleman see that the Report is 
laid on the table before Lord Kitchener’s 
Pension Bill is taken? 


[No Reply.] 


Mr. SCOTT: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether, in view of certain statements 
recently made by General Gatacre in 
a published article, implying that the 
Jaalin friendlies employed at the battle 
of Omdurman so far passed beyond the 
control of their officers as to murder 
wounded Baggaras, care will in future 
be taken to employ only such native 
allies as can be trusted not to commit 
similar excesses? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The Jaalin tribe 
have suffered horrible cruelties at the 
hands of the Baggaras, and there may 
have been difficulty in preventing them 
from retaliating when not observed; 
but the statement made in General 
Gatacre’s article tends to show that such 
cases were isolated. Every care will no 
doubt be taken by the Sirdar and the 
officers of the Egyptian Army to keep 
all native allies under proper control. 


Mr. SCOTT: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether his attention has been called 
to the statement of Lieutenant Winston 
Churchill, in a letter describing the 
battle of Omdurman, that, on the 9th 
September, a week after the battle, 
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1281 - Sandwichmen 
there were still a few wounded, who had 
neither died nor crawled away, but con- 
tinued to suffer; and, if this be true, 
how it came to pass that organised 
assistance was not rendered by the 
Army of the Sirdar to the wounded on 
the battlefield ; and whether he regards 
Article VI. of the Geneva Convention 
of 1864, which provides that wounded 
or sick soldiers shall be brought in and 
cared for to whatever nation they be- 
long, as binding in all cases, or as appli- 


cable only in the case of civilised 
enemies ? 
Mr. BRODRICK: Her Majesty’s 


Government are confident that all pos- 
sible assistance was given to the 
wounded dervishes out of the resources 
at the Sirdar’s command. Numbers of 
them were brought in to the town from 
the battlefield and received medical at- 
tendance from the Egyptian Army doc- 


tors. The staff available for the pur- 
pose was, however, limited, and it is 
clearly impossible in such cases to 


guarantee that wounded men, who pro- 
bably hid themselves to the best of 
their ability, shall not for a time escape 
notice. A special difficulty arose in this 
campaign from the efforts of the 
wounded dervishes to kill or wound any- 
one who came to their assistance. The 
Article of the Geneva Convention which 
is referred to is no doubt applicable 
in all cases so far as it can possibly 
be carried out. 


QUICK-FIRING GUNS FOR THE ROYAL 
ARTLLERY. 

Masor RASCH: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether the 
Royal Artillery is to be armed with Sir 
George Clarke’s invention for quick-fir- 
ing guns; by what date the change will 
be fully carried into effect; whether 
he is aware that 50 per cent. of the 
French and German Artillery are already 
so armed; and what is the cause of 
the delay in the British service? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The Horse and 
Field Batteries are to be converted to 
a quick-firing system devised in the 
Royal Carriage Department. The con- 
versions involved will be carried out 
as quickly as possible. I can give no 
information as to the percentage of 
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French and German Artillery already 
provided with a quick-firing equipment. 
The change involves much work, pre- 
ceded by the selection of the best among 
several inventions for effecting not one, 
but several objects. This necessarily 
takes time. 

* 


AFFORESTATION IN IRELAND. 

Mr. MORRIS (Kilkenny, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is he aware 
that Ireland is being rapidly denuded 
of trees, and will he advise the Govern- 
ment to take some steps towards re- 
planting; and is he aware that a large 
proportion of lands now returned in 
the official list as wooded is mere cop- 
pice ! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There has 
not been sufficient time since notice of 
this Question was given to obtain de- 
tailed information as to the statements 
contained in either the first or second 
paragraphs. In any case, however, the 
question of replanting is not one which 
could be dealt with in anticipation of 
the establishment of the Department of 
Agriculture. 


SANDWICHMEN IN LONDON. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
SW: beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, with 
reference to his statement that the re- 
cent police order prohibiting sandwich- 
men from perambulating’ the Strand, 
Piccadilly, and Bond Street, was made 
under the authority of the, Highway 
Act, 1835, will he be good enough to 
say under which section of that Act 
the order purports to have been made ; 
and will he lay a copy of the order 
upon the Table of the House? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: The sec- 
tion referred to is 72. There is no 
order of the nature referred to which 
could be laid upon the Table of the 
House, but the police have instructions 
to prevent the obstruction caused in 
these crowded thoroughfares by sand- 
wichmen. 
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Mr. PICKERSGILL: Does not the 


order absolutely prohibit sandwichmen 
from entering the streets? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: The in- 
structions to the police are to prevent 
obstructiofis by sandwichmen in crowded 
thoroughfares. 


BANDAH JISSEH. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether the harbour 
of Bandah Jisseh, situated five miles from 
Muscat, has been leased to France ; and, 
if so, for what period? 


Mr. BRODRICK: We have no infor- 
mation at present to this effect. 


RUSSIAN RAILWAYS IN 
AFGHANISTAN. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether a proclamation by the 
Ameer of Afghanistan welcoming Rus- 
sian railway enterprise, and enjoining 
his subjects to realise the great advan- 
tages accruing from the Merv-Kushk 
line, have been distributed on the north- 
west frontier of India and posted over 
Herat on the 25th of December, 1898, 
and if this has been done with the 
consent of Her Majesty’s Ministers! 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Gzorce Hamitron, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): I have seen some refer- 
ence in the Press to an alleged procla- 
mation of the character described, but 
I have no reason to believe the report 
to be true. 


Dr. TANNER: Seeing that this re- 
port appeared in Zhe Times yesterday, 
cannot the noble Lord give a more ex- 
plicit explanation? Zhe Times is the 
Ministerial organ. 


[No Reply.] 


ANGLO-AMERICAN FISHERIES 
COMMISSION. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the Anglo-American 
Commission dealing with the fisheries 
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Samoa, 


question has fallen through, and what 
details will be afforded on this question! 


Mr. BRODRICK: Negotiations are 
still proceeding, but I am unable to 
make any further statement on the sub- 
ject at present. 


Dr. TANNER: How soon may we ex- 
pect a statement by the right honour- 
able Gentleman! 


[No Reply.] 


KOLAR GOLDFIELDS. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India if there is 
any foundation for the report from Bom- 
bay of a plague panic from the southern 
Kolar goldfields; and what steps are 
being taken to prevent further loss of 
life? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: The latest information I have 
received is that during the week ending 
Monday, February 13, there were 12 
plague seizures and nine plague deaths 
in the Kolar district of Mysore. No- 
thing is said in that report as to any 
plague panic among the gold-miners. 
The Mysore State, supported by the 
British Resident and aided by the 
Government of India, is sparing neither 
expense nor effort to combat the plague 
wherever it appears in Mysore territory. 


SAMOA. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the captain of the Ger- 
man warship stationed at Samoa has 
refused to co-operate with the English 
Commander in respect of the English 
annexation of the Samoan Islands, and 
if this alleged proposed annexation is 
seriously entertained ! 


Mr. BRODRICK: There has been no 
question of the annexation of the 
Samoan Islands by this country, and 
the captain of the German warship can 
not therefore have refused his co-opera- 
tion to this end. By the Berlin Final 
Act of June 14th, 1889, it is declared 
that the Islands of Samoa are neutral 
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territory, and that neither of the three 
Signatory Powers shall exercise any 
separate control over the Islands or th 
Government thereof. 


Dr. TANNER: Am I to assume that 
the report in yesterday’s Z'imes is false! 


Tue SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
is not a proper Question. 


INSTRUCTION OF YEOMANRY 
OFFICERS. 

Mr. CORNWALLIS (Maidstone): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War upon what principle under 
Army Order 152, November 1898, are 
officers and non-commissioned officers of 
the Kent Yeomanry Brigade sent for 
instruction to Aldershot, whilst officers 
and non-commissioned officers of the 
Berkshire and Middlesex Yeomanry are 
sent to Shorncliffe, and officers and non- 
commissioned officers of the Hampshire 
and Dorset Yeomanry are sent to Can- 
terbury ! 


Mr. WYNDHAM: Cavalry regiments 
at Aldershot are in a better position to 
give instruction to Yeomanry officers 
than Cavalry regiments at other sta- 
tions. It is, therefore, desirable to en- 
sure that the special advantages of 
Aldershot shall be open to all Yeomanry 
officers in turn, and not confined to 
those of the neighbouring counties. 
For this reason it has been arranged 
that the officers of the two regiments 
of the Kent Yeomanry Brigade are to 
be trained at Aldershot this year. To 
avoid inconvenience to _ individual 
officers, exchanges are permitted. 


IRISH STATE PAPERS. 

Mr. MacNEILL (Donegal, S.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland on what 
grounds was permission refused to the 
honourable Member for South Donegal 
to peruse, for the purposes of historic 
research, the documents in the Record 
Tower of Dublin Castle, with reference 
to the spies and informers of the period 
of the Insurrection of 1798 and the 
Union of 1800, and more especially the 
memoranda of Leonard MacNally and 
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the briefs held by him in defending the 
Irish political prisoners of that period 
when he was hired by the Irish 
Government to betray the secrets of 
his clients and to ensure their convic- 
tion for high treason; whether he is 
aware that the right honourable junior 
Member for Dublin University had per- 
mission to inspect these documents, 
when writing the seventh and eighth 
volumes of his History of England in 
the Eighteenth Century; and that a 
similar permission was given in 1897 
to Mr. Cesar Falkner, now an assistant 
Land Commissioner, for the writing of 
a magazine article at a time when he 
was an officer of an Irish Unionist 
Association; and why privileges ex- 
tended to Unionist writers have not been 
similarly granted to the honourable 
Member for South Donegal? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
honourable Member asked for permis- 
sion to see two documents specifically 
named by him. This permission was 
granted. He further asked for a general 
permission “for the perusal of State 
Papers till the most recent date up to 
which in any case permission has 
been given to see such documents.” 
This general permission was refused, 
and, I think, properly so. Permission 
was not refused to the honourable Mem- 
ber to inspect the documents referred 
to in the first paragraph of this ques- 
tion. As a matter of fact he has never 
applied for such permission. As re- 
gards the second paragraph, it is true 
that my honourable Friend the Member 
for Dublin University and Mr. Falkner 
obtained permission to consult certain 
papers, but their applications were for 
definite periods and special subjects. 
No such general order as that sought by 
the honourable Member has been au- 
thorised in the case of any applicant. 


Mr. MacNEILL: Do I understand 
that if I ask politely I can see these 
papers / 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Any ap- 
plication the honourable Gentleman 
makes will be considered. 


Mr. MacNEILL: Is the right honour- 
able Gentleman aware I sent, on the 
6th of December, a note—which ap- 
peared in the Dublin papers—bitterly 
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complaining that I was not allowed to 
see these documents while Unionist 
Members were? 


Tuberculosis. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


IRISH NATIONAL TEACHERS. 

Mr. DOOGAN (Tyrone, E.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland if it has come to 
his knowledge that, under a recent regu- 
lation of the Commissioners, those Irish 
National teachers who were classed first 
division of second class since July 1897 
are eligible for promotion to first class 
without examination, on a basis of two 
years’ highly efficient service, whereas 
teachers holding the same rank but 
classed prior to 1897 are excluded from 
the benefits of promotion for efficient ser- 
vice however long or meritorious that 
service may have been; is he aware that 
the bulk of the teachers are dissatisfied 
with this new rule, and that they have, 
through the executive of their organi- 
sation protested against it; and 
whether, in the interests of a consider- 
able number of teachers and the greater 
efficiency of the schools, he will make 
representations to the Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland with a 
view to placing all the teachers who are 
classed first division of second, whether 
under the old rule or the new rule, on 
precisely the same footing? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
teachers who obtained first division of 
second class by examination on the new 
programme are the only teachers eligible 
for promotion to first class on the basis 
of service alone, and as the examination 
on the new programine requires a per- 
centage of 65 of possible marks in order 
that a candidate may be qualified for pro- 
motion to the first class on the basis of 
efficient service alone, while only 50 per 
cent. was required for attaining to the 
position of first division of the second 
class under the old programme, the 
position of those two classes of candi- 
dates for first class is hardly comparable. 
The examination for the first division of 
second class under the new programme 
is practically equivalent to the old exami- 
nation of first class. All teachers are at 
liberty to enter for this new examination, 
and, if they obtain 65 per cent., can ob- 
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tain promotion to first class on efficient 
service alone. It is true that teachers’ 
associations, excluding from view the 
higher qualifications required by the 
new programme, have on several occa- 
sions represented that both of those 
classes of candidates should be placed on 
the same footing. The Commissioners do 
not consider that it would be in the in- 
terests of the efficiency of the schools, as 
it would be plainly inconsistent with the 
circumstances already mentioned, to alter 
the conditions of promotion now in force. 


NORTH ANTRIM HARBOURS. 


Mr. PINKERTON (Galway): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is 
aware that the Harbour at Ballintry, 
North Antrim, has been allowed, 
through neglect, to fill up with sand, so 
that the fishermen have not got a safe 
anchorage for their boats ; also that, 
owing to the shallow water it is ex- 
ceedingly dangerous for the fishermen to 


leave or enter the harbour unless in 
calm weather ; and seeing that the 


fishermen of the locality are suffering 
ereatly from want of harbour accomimo- 
dation, will he take steps to remedy this 
state of matters ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There 
is some difficulty in identifying the har- 
bour as described in the question. 
There are two harbours near Bushmills 
known as Ballintry and Ballintrae. Pos- 
sibly the question refers to one of these ; 
but neither was built by the Board of 
Works, and any improvement works, 
such as suggested, should be undertaken 
by the local authorities. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 

Mr. WARNER (Stafford, Lichfield) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury if he proposes to introduce any Bill 
for appointing Government inspectors to 
inspect and condemn cattle atllicted with 
tuberculosis, as uniform action all over 
the country is most desirable on this sub- 
ject, and as one private Bill has been in- 
troduced by a corporation to give its 
own inspectors these powers outside the 
municipal boundaries ? 
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Tue PRESIDENT or roe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: It is not the intention 
of the Government to appoint inspectors 
for the purpose suggested by the honour- 
able Gentleman, and as far as the legisla- 
tion to which he referred is concerned, 
by which I presume he means private 
Bill legislation, of course those Bills 
come before the committees upstairs, and 
it is impossible to say what powers Par- 
liament would grant to local authorities. 


Mr. PINKERTON (Galway): Is it not 
a fact that at the present moment Irish 
cattle are entirely free from this disease } 


Tue PRESIDENT or roe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: I am afraid it is im- 


possible to answer that question. 


JUDGES AS COMPANY DIRECTORS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, if he will state why 
judges in Scotland are allowed to act as 
directors of joint - stock companies, 
whilst judges in England are prohibited 
from acting in a similar capacity ? 


THE FIRST LORD OF THE 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): I think the honourable 
Gentleman is wrong in the _ facts 
he suggests. [Laughter.] 


Mr. WEIR: I will furnish the right 
honourable Gentleman with the informa- 
tion. 


ALIEN IMMIGRANTS. 


Mr. LOWLES (Shoreditch, Haggers- 
ton): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury if his attention has been called 
to the large increase in the numbers of 
alien immigrants arriving and settling in 
this country; and whether, in view of 
the grave evils arising therefrom, Her 
Majesty's Government will introduce a 
Measure to check such imraigration in 
the interests of our own struggling indus- 
trial population who are prejudicially 
affected thereby ? 


Mr. JOHNSTON: May I ask the right 
honourable Gentleman if he has con- 
sidered the inexpediency of preventing 
England from being, as she has always 
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been, a refuge for the persecuted people 
of all the world? 


tn Ireland. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: We think there ought to be in- 
creased powers to deal with the im- 
migration of aliens who are likely to be 
a charge on the rates, or who are really 
destitute, but I cannot at the present 
moment make any statement with regard 
to legislation. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

Mr. LOWLES: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury if he will, for the 
general convenience of Members, cause 
the Answers to Questions to be posted in 
the Lobby or in the Library immediately 
after the Questions are disposed of at 
each sitting of the House? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: There are difficulties, I am 
afraid, in carrying out the suggestion of 
my honourable Friend. A similar sug- 
gestion was made last year, and it was 
found impossible to make it of general 
application. My right honourable Friend 
the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
has, I believe, made arrangements‘as far 
as his office is concerned that the answers 
he gives to Questions should be placed in 
the Library for the information of those 
who put them; but then that is a part 
of a scheme by which additional and 
subsidiary Questions are not answered 
the same day. If honourable Members 
desire to ask Ministers subsidiary Ques- 
tions, it is quite clear it would be im- 
possible to put in the Library of the 
House on the same day a record of the 
whole transaction. 


Mr. PIRIE: Cannot the original 
answers to Questions be placed in the 
Library? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY:That would clearly be an im- 
perfect account of what occurred. 


HIGH SHERIFFS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. ENGLEDEW (Kildare, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
will take steps to alter the present 
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arrangement by which the nomination to 
the office of High Sheriff in Ireland is 
kept almost exclusively in the hands of 
one class; and if he will consider the 
necessity of allowing the county council 
to nominate a fair proportion of the 
gentlemen who are willing to fill this 
office, and whose names are submitted 
for the selection and apvroval of the 
Lord Lieutenant? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I see no 
reason for altering the present arrange- 
ments in regard to nominations to the 
office of High Sheriff in Ireland. 


PITCAIRN ISLANDS. 

Mr. PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.) : 
ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, with regard to the recently 
issued correspondence relating to the 
Pitcairn Islanders, in regard to whom we 
have assumed a sort of moral responsi- 


I beg 


bility, whether the Government propose 
taking steps to carry out regular 
communication between them and the 


Paumoto group of Islands, as recom- 
mended in the Report by the Command- 
ing Officer of H.M.S. ~ Royalist,” or to 
take other steps to improve the condi- 
tions of life of the inhabitants of those 
islands which, if allowed to continue as 
at present, will cause these islanders to 
gradually drift into imbecility? 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): The honourable 
Member will see from the correspondence 
that the High Commissioner of the Wes- 
tern Pacific has been instructed to en- 
deavour to ascertain the possibilities of 
opening up communication between Pit- 
cairn Island and Tahiti. 


SEAMEN’S ENGAGEMENTS. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON (Middles- 
brough): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade if his atten- 
tion has been called to the engage- 
ment of a man named Stuart James Hol- 
gate, a railway servant, on board the 
steamship “ Treveau,” at Penarth upon 
the 12th December 1898, as an able- 
bodied seaman ; whether he is aware that 
the only previous sea experience this man 
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had was a pleasure trip on a pleasure 
boat to the Isle of Man; and that the 
man Holgate was shipped on another 
man’s discharge, supplied to him by a 
boarding-house keeper named Meredith, 
living at Cardiff; and, whether it is the 
intention of the Board of Trade to 
prosecute Meredith for supplying Hol- 
gate with a false discharge, and illegally 
supplying him. 


THe PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
TRADE: The Board of Trade have com- 
municated with their officials at Penarth 
and with the owners of the steamship 
“Treveau” with regard to the circum- 
stances referred to in the Question. It 
appears that Holgate was shipped as 
stated, on another man’s discharge, 
supplied to him by a_boarding-house 
keeper ; and that, whatever his previous 
experiences may have. been, he was 
incompetent as an A.B. A prosecution 
will be instituted, if, upon further in- 
quiry, the evidence is found to be 
sufficient. 


FOREIGN SEAMEN ON BRITISH SHIPS. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I beg 
to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is aware that 
a Russian and a Swedish seaman were 


engaged on board the steamship 
“Treveau” at Penarth on the 12th 
December, 1898, and that neither of 


these men could speak or understand 
English, or the common orders on board 
ship, and whether any interpreter was 
present, at the time they were engaged, 
to explain to them the nature of the 
articles of agreement which they were 
asked to sign; if he can state at what 
rate of wages the able seamen and fire- 
men engaged on the ss. “ Treveau,” 
and what was the current rate of wages 
paid on other ships at Penarth at the 
same time; and, whether those men 
were signed on at the mercantile marine 
office or on board the vessel ? 


Tae PRESIDENT or tHx BOARD or 
TRADE: I am informed that a Russian 
and a Swede were engaged on the s.s. 
“ Treveau” as stated in the question. 
The Swede, I am told, could understand 
orders ; the Russian, though not a master 
of the English language, was willing and 
attentive. Both performed their duties 
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to the entire satisfaction of the master. 
The services of an interpreter were in- 
sisted upon by the Board of Trade officer 
at Penarth. It appears that the sailors 
and firemen of the “Treveau” signed 
for £3 15s. Od. and £4 per month re- 
spectively, and that the wages paid to 
seamen of other vessels were from 
£3 5s. Od. to £4 15s. Od. for sailors, 
and from £3 10s. Od. to £4 15s. Od. 
for firemen. The men signed on board 
the ‘* Treveau,’ not at the mercantile 
marine office. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: Arising 
out of the answer, I should like to ask 
the right honourable Gentleman why an 
interpreter was called in if it is correct 
that these men understood English. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE: It is quite conceivable that a 
man might understand sufficient English 
to perform the ordinary duties of a 
sailor on board ship, and yet not be 
able to enter into a discussion with 
regard to the terms of his service. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: Will the 
right honourable Gentleman see that in 
all cases in which foreign seamen are 
engaged, an interpreter is called in to 
ensure that they understand the articles 
that are being read out? 


Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD or 
TRADE: There was an interpreter in 
this case. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I shall 
put a further Question on Monday. 


THE OFFICIAL DEBATES. 


Mr. WOODS (Essex, Walthamstow) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury if he has fully considered 
the suggestion he made to the honour- 
able Member for East Mayo, on 5th of 
August 1898, in reference to supplying 
Members of the House with copies of 
the Debates ; and, if so, will he explain 
at what decision he has arrived? 

Mr. HANBURY: As I have already 
stated, arrangements are being made to 
issue, experimentally, copies of the 
Debates to such Members as specially 
apply for them by initialling the Pink 
Paper. 


{17 Fesruary 1899 } 
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HART’S LANE LEVEL CROSSING 

Mr. SINCLAIR (Essex, Romford): I 
beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he is aware 
that a footbridge has not yet been con- 
structed at the Hart’s Lane level cross- 
ing of the London, Tilbury and Southend 
Railway ; and, having regard to the fact 
that several persons have been killed 
at this crossing, will he state whether 
steps will be taken to require the rail- 
way company to construct a footbridge 
forthwith? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: The company obtained powers 
in their Act of last Session to close 
Hart’s Lane and build a footbridge, and 
the Board understand that it is the 
eompany’s intention to proceed with the 
necessary work. 





THE LATE M. FAURE. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, Manchester, 
E.): Mr. Speaker, I am sure I shall be 
consulting the wishes of the House if I 
venture to express, on their behalf, and 
on behalf of those whom they represent, 
our deep feeling of sympathy with the 
French nation for the public loss 
with which they have been so suddenly 
smitten. The death of the Chief Magis- 
trate of a great and friendly nation can- 
not leave us, who are its nearest neigh- 
bours, indifferent; and, when the cir- 
cumstances of the loss are so sudden and 
so unexpected when it falls upon a 
whole people without warning and with- 
out preparation, it is invested with 
elements of additional tragedy which 
command exceptional sympathy. How- 
ever imperfectly I may be able to ex- 
press that sympathy, I am confident that 
it is felt, and felt deeply, in every 
quarter of the House, and in every class 
and section of the population. 


Sm HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN (Stirling Burghs): Mr. Speaker, 
on behalf of those who sit on this side 
of the House, I wish to say how entirely 
we concur in the sentiments so well ex- 
pressed by the right honourable Gentle- 
man. We are anxious to associate our- 
selves fully with that expression of sym- 
pathy with the people and the Govern- 
ment of France. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 


MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
Nintu Day. 


Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question (7th Febru- 
ary), ““ That an humble Address be pre- 
presented to Her Majesty, as followeth: 


“Most Gracious Sovereign,— 


“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
Parliament assembled, beg leave to offer our 


humble thanks to Your Majecty for the 
Gracious Speech which Your Majesty has 


addressed to both Houses of Parliament.”— 
—(Captain Bagot.) 


Main question again proposed. 


Debate resumed. 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES IN 
IRELAND. 


Another Amendment proposed, at the 
end of the question to add the words,— 


“And we humbly represent to Your 
Majesty that the present railway rates and 
charges in Ireland constitute an intolerable 
grievance to the Irish people, and that 
Measures should be adopted this Session for 
the remedy thereof, either by the amalgama- 
tion of the management under State control, 
or by the State purchase of Irish railways, so 
as to reduce the tariffs, and further to in- 
crease faeility of transit by utilising and de- 
veloping the waterways and canalising cer- 
tain rivers in Ireland: ”"—({Mr. Field.) 

Mr. WILLIAM FIELD (Dublin, St. 
Patrick) : This Amendment, which stands 
in my name on the Queen’s Speech, is a 
question which more or less touches al- 
most every, person in Ireland. As a com- 
mercial man, and as the representative of 
the Traders of Dublin on the Chamber 
of Commerce, I know from the discus- 
sions which have taken place there that 
this question affects all classes of the 
community and mercantile associations 
in Ireland. From the report of the 
Select Committee which sat for months 
in this House on railway and canal rates 
and charges I find that the experience 
of the various places mentioned there 
shows conclusively that the railway ques- 
tion in Ireland is one which affects every 
portion of the population. My action in 
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bringing this matter before the House 
has been approved of by every section 
of the community. I have received en- 
couragement in the course I have taken 
from various quarters. An _ Ulster 
Unionist from Kilcock, County Kildare, 
writes me as follows: 


“IT am sorry I have not the pleasure 
of your acquaintance, but I, with many of 
my acquaintances, look upon you as our 
most useful and practical representative, 
If you could manage to bring the Irish 
railways to benefit the country, as they 
should do, you would be conferring an 
invaluable benefit on Ireland. As it is they 
are almost useless to benefit agriculture. 
From my county (Donegal), for instance, 
it would cost almost the entire value of 
a ton of hay or potatees, etc., to bring 
it to Dublin. The salmon fishing in Ire- 
land might be made a source of vast wealth 
if rightly dealt with. 

P.S.—About 80 miles of light railway 
is being now commenced through the wilds 
of Donegal, and what use will it be at the 
present rates of carriage? Very little in- 
deed.” ° 


Now, Sir, I do not intend to occupy 
the time of the House by reading private 
letters here. No useful purpose would 
| be served by reading them all, because 
they are a mere repetition and reitera- 
tion of the same sentiments. I think 
they all constitute ample evidence that 
legislative interference is necessary to 
change the system which exists in Ire- 
land. Mr. Gladstone in introducing his 
Bill for the State Ownership of Railways, 
used these remarkable words: 


“There is no likelihood that the great 
experiment of the greatest possible cheap- 


ness to the public will be tried under the 


present system.” 

Why did Mr. Gladstone use those 
words? You all know that he called 
himself “an old Parliamentary Hand,” 


and he used those words because he recog- 
nised that the railways should be car- 
riers and not legislators. He also knew 
that the railway party in this House was 
the predominant partner, and he knew 
that the anomaly which exists in this 
railway legislation scarcely exists in any 
other nation in the world. It was sim- 
ply legislation for themselves as direc- 
tors, and as Members of Parliament. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, if we had a com- 
mercial party in this House—which I 
hope will soon be formed-—public utili- 
ties would not be abandoned to chance 
or entrusted to private enterprise. There 
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is an extraordinary state of things exist- 
ing in this country, and more particu- 
larly in Ireland, that is not in existence 
in any other country in the world. There 
is no Free Trade in railways. We call 
ourselves a Free Trade country, but we 
are not a Free Trade country. Our so- 
called policy of Free Trade is a policy of 
free imports really. If I understand 
Free Trade to be anything, it is a level 
competition “between two countries in 
the interchange of goods, and that does 
not exist, so far as I know, in connection 
with the commerce of this country. 
Therefore, although we are, nominally, a 
Free Trade country, ours is really a 
policy of free imports. With regard to 
the question of transit on the iron road 
of commerce, and the ‘population, we 
have a rigidly State-protected mono- 
poly, and in alluding to this ques- 


Majesty's Most 


tion I allude more particularly 
to Ireland. I do not intend to deal 
with the English railways, because 


England is perfectly capable of taking 
care of her own interests. Now, British 
railways have invested in them 
a capital of 1,000 millions of money, and 
that is a formidable item to deal with 
from a financial point of view. The 
Irish railways, however, compared with 
the English, are a mere insignificant frac- 
tion, and only total between 30 and 40 
millions. But, such as they are, I 
maintain that the Irish railways at the 
present moment absolutely hold a mort- 
gage on the entire community, and that 
Government monopoly is their title deed. 
Now, it is evident that it follows that 
the granting of a monopoly by the Legis- 
lature always imposes corresponding 
safeguards to the public, who are com- 
pelled to use such monopoly. In Ire- 
land, however, these safeguards were not 
fulfilled, because there is no real com- 
petition, and there is very little State 
control. In the first place, the railways 
were permitted, and they should not 
have been permitted, to buy out all the 
canals save one, and so they prevented 
competition by water. That one canal 
which they did not buy is now doing an 
enormous business, almost in excess of 
any railway in Ireland at the present 
time. Now, we have this extraordinary 
anomaly existing in Ireland: You have 
lower rates for the longer distances than 
you have for the shorter distances in 
England, but that is not so in Ireland, 
because there is want of competition. 
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There are only just a few stations in Ire- 
Jand where there is any competition at 
all, and all over Ireland, practically 
speaking, the railways absolutely hold 
the whole business in their own hands to 
such an extent that they can charge what 
they like. Of course, the President of 
the Board of Trade will tell me that 
there is no branch of the Board of Trade 
which affects Ireland. We are not sup- 
posed to have any trade, for we are re- 
stricted simply to the payment of taxes. 
If the right honourable Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade were 
here, he would probably say, “ Why 
don’t you appeal to the Railway Com- 
missioners?” Well, I say the Railway 
Commission is useless in Ireland, be- 
cause, in the first place, it is too expen- 
sive ; in the second place, its existence is 
almost entirely unknown to the Irish 
dealers and traders, and those who are 
interested in this subject. I have stated 
that there is no competition on the main 
lines, as every Irish Member who is 
listening to me knows. There is the 
Midland, the Great Southern and the 
Western, the Great Northern, the Dublin, 
Wicklow and Wexford, the Waterford and 
Limerick, and the Northern Counties’ 
Railways, and they are managed by an 
institution of railway managers who 
manipulate the rates to be charged. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I know perfectly well 
that Gentlemen not acquainted with this 
subject may think I am exaggerating. 
Now, how are things worked with regard 
to amalgamation? We have before us 
at the present time the proposed amalga- 
mation of the Great Southern and Wes- 
tern Railways. I do not propose to go 
into this question at any length except 
to illustrate how things are managed in 
Ireland. What do these gentlemen do, 
and what is their proposition? They 
refuse, and have refused, to give any 
guarantee as to rates or facilities such as 
would be freely given in the case of 
Great Britain. If such a scheme of 
amalgamation was about to be proposed 
for a British railway it would not be 
allowed to pass, either by public opinion 
or by the President of the Board of 
Trade, unless such guarantees were given. 
What do we find? We find that some 
railways, which are interested in this 
scheme, absolutely endeavour to intimi- 
date workmen by threatening them with 
dismissal if they gave any sign of oppos- 
ing a scheme which might deprive 
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these working men of their daily bread. 
They are the kind of railway directors 
we have in Ireland, and the kind of 
railway management which exists in that 


country. I am entirely against this 
amalgamation scheme—this private 
amalgamation scheme of the Great 


Southern and Western Railways. _ If 
this private amalgamation scheme is car- 
ried, it will affect nine counties in Ire- 
Jand. It would practically place under 
this company the whole of the counties 
in the South-West of Ireland. Judging 
from what we know of the way in which 


railway companies have managed 
affairs in Ireland, we _ believe that 
the result of allowing the Great 


Southern and Western Railway Com- 
panies to manage these nine counties 
will be more disastrous in the future 
than in the past with respect to the agri- 
cultural interests and the commerce in 
those counties. Now, Mr. Speaker, it is 
well known that Irish railways enjoy 
certain advantages. I know that Irish 
railway managers come to this country 
and declare that we belong to a very 
poor country, and that we have a very 
small number of inhabitants, but they 
never tell you of the exceptional ad- 
vantages which they enjoy. Now, what 
are those advantages? In the first place, 
they pay no railway duty, no railway 
passenger duty, which is paid in this 
country. In the second place, they 
have not been compelled by Act of Par- 
liament to provide cheap trains for 
working men, a provision which applies 
in England and Scotland. That is an 
extraordinary thing, because it has 
proved an enormous benefit to the work- 
ing classes, and it was a remarkable 
thing to find such a provision extended 
to England and Scotland and not to 
Ireland. The Irish railways are 
free at the present moment from the 
obligation of providing cheap trains 
for working men. Now, I have 
another charge against the railway 
inanagement, which, in my opinion, is an 
important one. The railways in Ire- 
land enjoy this unique position: they 
have received from the Imperial Exche- 
quer millions in free grants, and what 
return have the Irish railways given to 
the public for these great concessions 
under the Railway Act, namely, that 
they pay no passenger duty, provide no 
cheap trains for the working men, and 
the free grants that have been given to 
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them! What return do they make the 
Irish people for these concessions! Now 
I will tell you, because I happen to know 
personally, as I have been engaged in 
this matter myself in making investiga- 
tions. The last time there was an appli- 
cation in this House for a new railway 
honourable Gentlemen had the nerve and 
effrontery to come to Parliament and 
ask us to give them the power to charge 
38 per cent. over the present charges as 
maximum rates. Now I challenge con- 
tradiction on that point, because I was 
over here in London, before I became a 
Member of Parliament, and I am conver- 
sant with the whole facts of the case. 
What is more extraordinary, and many 
honourable Members will be surprised to 
hear it, is this—and I am glad to see the 
President of the Board of Trade here— 
that the state of the law is that if an 
application is made by a railway com- 


pany to increase their maximum 
charges, Parliament consents to what 


they ask for unless some organised body 
of traders oppose it. It so happened 
that, with regard to the proposal I have 
alluded to, an association in Ireland 
took action, and if they had not done so 
the railway companies would certainly 
have obtained the consent of the Legis- 
lature and of this House to increase 
their maximum charges by 30 per cent., 
and there was no safeguard either by the 
Board of Trade or any other public board 
to have prevented them. I always 
thought that it was the duty of the Board 
of Trade to step in and prevent railway 
companies doing this, in order to protect 
the public. It may be asked, how are 
these things arranged! Why, there is 
an institution called the Clearing House, 
and they hold conferences, at which they 
arrange railway rates. These railway 
managers who attend these conferences 
are very important individuals, who can 
travel free to all parts of the kingdom. 
When an organised body of traders give 
evidence before them, no matter what 
statements they make, they are invari- 
ably contradicted with such an amount 
of self-assertion that the railway witness 
is generally believed. Now, there is no 
such organisation amongst traders, and 
their representatives will have to pay if 
they want to oppose a Bill. All these 
things are settled in conference; they 
come before the directors, and they 
arrange these rates. Now, there is a 
system of what is called through rates in 
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jreland. These were settled, and were 
supposed to be advantageous to import- 
ers into Ireland. But, as usual, where 
commerce is concerned, England gener- 
ally gets the best of the deal. The re- 
sult is that although we have these 
cheap through rates to Ireland, it means 
that manufactured goods can be con- 
veyed into Ireland from English manu- 
facturing cities cheaper, absolutely, in 
some cases, than you can get them sent 
from Dublin and other parts of Ireland. 
Now, Sir, honourable Gentlemen on the 
Front Bench are not expected to know 
as much about commercial matters as I 
do, but most people are aware that the 
principal export that we have in Ireland 
is live stock. Now, in Ireland live stock 
forms no less than 14 per cent. of the 
total receipts of the Irish railways. Now, 
how is live stock conveyed? I think I 
may be taken as an authority on this 
subject. In the first place, we have the 
consignment note, and what does that 
mean! In my opinion it is an illegal 
document, and I have been told so by a 
certain Queen’s Counsel, and the signifi- 
cance of it is that that consignment note 
absolutely contracts the railway or ship- 
ping company out of any liability what- 
ever for damage, delay, or absolute loss. 
I challenge a denial of that, and I have 
brought this matter before the House 
once or twice before without receiving 
any practical result from it. But we 
have not done with it yet, and I repeat 
that this consignment note, which con- 
tracts the companies out of any liability 
whatever, is illegal. We had last year a 
meeting of the Land Transit Company 
in Dublin Castle, and certain evidence 
was given there by which it was proved 
that the Irish railway companies fre- 
quently used old goods wagons for the 
conveyance of live stock. Ip Ireland, in 
particular, we have not sufficient accom- 
modation in this respect. We are 
charged what are called terminal charges, 
and these are supposed to be charged for 
services rendered, but as a matter of fact 
there are sometimes no services at all, 
and there is very, little service given. 
Now, what is the net result of all this 
carelessness? Why, that we lose no less 
than half a million sterling of money 
every year in consequence of the manner 
in which live stock is conveyed from Ire- 
land to England. I want to be perfectly 


fair in this matter, and I do not mean 
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panies; but I do say that they have a 
large share of responsibility in the mat- 
ter. It is an extraordinary thing in this 
connection that you can have live stock 
safely, more humanely, and more cheaply 
carried from the United States to Liver- 
pool and Glasgow than you can from the 
ports of Ireland. That is a condition of 
things which ought to be remedied by 
legislation, and by the co-operation of 
all the interests concerned. With re- 
gard to the rates charged, I think the 
English rates are the highest in Europe, 
and I do not think that that will be de- 


nied. But in Ireland they were higher, 
and the accommodation was worse.  Ire- 
land is an agricultural country, and 


unless advantageous facilities of transit 
are given in that country Ireland could 
never succeed commercially. It is an 
axiom in other countries that facility of 
transit is of equal value to the volume of 
production, and I think that axiom is so 
apparent that it does not need to be 
argued, for eommodities are not much 
use unless you have ample facilities for 
getting them to the market. Now, I hap- 
pened to be one of the delegates to the 
International Conference which was held 
at Buda-Pesth, and I find that they 
passed this resolution— 

* All means were to be employed to pro- 

tect the home markets from being flooded 
with foreign products, and to aid the export 
of native produce, without interfering with 
the free intercourse of agricultural products ; 
the co-operation of the State would be appli- 
cable to the creation of low freights on water 
and railway.” 
Now, exactly opposite to this appears 
to be what the Government, and all those 
engaged in private railways in Ireland, 
appear to be doing. I do not wish to 
detain the House at any great length, 
but I am obliged to read one letter on 
this point. I received the following 
letter from Mr. Goodbody, of Tulla- 
more— 


“T am not personally acquainted with you, 
but I am one of your admirers, as I see 
in you a Member of Parliament of the right 
sort, who, at all times, takes every oppor- 
tunity to further the interests of his coun- 
try by practical action. I manage a large 
business in Tullamore, in which I am a 
partner with others of my name.” 


He goes on to say— 
“In England the Rhondda Valley South 


Wales’ Collieries would keep half-a-dozen 
such going, if we were able to deliver to 





to charge all this upon the railway com- 


them at as cheap a rate as the French and 
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the Belgians do. Every pound of hay and oats 
used in that district is imported principally 
from these countries. But, no; the carry- 
ing companies of Ireland place a premium on 
the foreigner, enabling Belgians to outdo us. 
Last year we brought 500 barrels of oats 
from Canada to Dublin at a cheaper rate 
than we could bring oats from Tullamore. 
Then, again, as to the imports into the 
town: I will only trouble you with one 
item, and that is one of the most impor- 
tant, as it is an actual necessity to a farmer, 
and that is artificial manure, the freight on 
which has gone up this year, over last, by 
30 per cent. We have fought with the rail- 
way and canal companies until we are tired 
of fighting. The canal company say ‘ Put 
on your own boats, and we will only charge 
you tolls,’ but the tolls on farm produce and 
the like are so heavy that your own boat 
becomes a non-paying concern.” 


The sum total of this letter is this, that 
he cannot carry on his business owing 
to the high railway and canal charges. 
He ends his letter by saying— 


“We have a tobacco factory here employ- 
ing 300 hands; forage mill, gaw mill, and 
general stores in Tullamore; flour mills and 
jute factory in Clare, employing about a 
thousand hands; and large flour mills in Lim- 
erick employing a large number of hands; 
and I myself am connected with a large 
timber and box making place in Cork, em- 
ploying over 300 hands.” 


Now, some of these hands, on account 
of the high rates charged by the railway 
companies, cannot be employed, because 
their employment would not be profit- 
able. I have just one more case to which 
I wish to allude. I met a friend of mine 
the other night, and we got talking 
about railway rates. He mentioned to 
me that he was obliged to pay on the 
South Eastern Line as carriage on three 
bundles of plain thorn quicks from Ros- 
common to Kingswood the sum of 
£2 4s. 8d. Now, that sum was almost 
the value of the whole concern, but in 
addition to that it took eight days to 
bring those thorn quicks from Roscom- 
mon to Kingswood by the South Easter 
Line. By that time they were all be- 
ginning to grow. I have here the re- 
ceipt from the railway company, but I 
do not want to be producing bills and 
returns here, because the House of Com- 
mons does not take much interest in 
them, but I am obliged to do it to show 
the reality of my case. There is only 
one other item to which I wish to allude. 
The right honourable Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland is present, 
and I will give him an example, as he 
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knows something about the Congested 
District Boards. I quote from their re- 
port, which states that the fishermen of 
Arran caught £6,316 worth of fish, and 
the greater portion of that’ fish is sent 
across to England. Now, if I read the 
report aright, it cost £3,000 of that sum 
to secure the transit of the fish. The 
fishermen of Clegan caught during the 
season something like £4,814 worth of 
fish, and the transit of that fish cost 
them £2,000, or nearly half the money. 
It is perfectly evident that, under the 
existing conditions, trade and commerce, 
and more particularly the industry of the 
fishermen, cannot possibly thrive. Now, 
as to the State-owned Continental rail- 
ways, and these are facts which I desire 
should be considered by commercial men. 
Their volume of goods traffic, taken as a 
whole, is less than one half that of Great 
Britain, and, strange to say, the rates on 
this volume of produce is from 20 to 25 
per cent. more, and the earnings per 
train is greater than in Great Britain. 
Now, I will not go into small local rates, 
because I want to treat this subject as a 
great national question—in fact, as an 
Imperial question. Now, I will deal 
with the average rates per ton in the 
three kingdoms, and I will show how 
the charges in Ireland exceed that of any 
other country in Great Britain. Now, 
the averages for the three kingdoms are 
as follow: Scotch, 5s. 2d.; English, 
5s. 6d.; Irish, 6s. 8d. The average 
amounts per ton for the three kingdoms 
are: In Scotland, 1s. 5$d.; in England, 
1s. 84d.; and in Ireland, 2s. 4d. Well, 
we know that the system in Great 
Britain with regard to the carriage of 
goods is one under which they charge so 
much per truck per mile. In America, 
however, they carry all these things by 
weight, even as regards live stock, and 
that prevents a great deal of confusion 
with regard to the difference in rates. 
I do not, however, wish to go into that 
matter, because there is no necessity for 
it. The Americans also have an im- 
proved bogie truck, and, what is more 
important, in my opinion, they are 
fitted with automatic self-acting brakes. 
Our companies do not possess such 
brakes, and the result is that we 
have a large number of workmen killed 
and injured every year, and this does 
not occur in America, because their sys- 
tem of automatic brakes renders it un- 
necessary for men to get in between the 
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But the most startling figures 
which I have in connection with my re- 
searches on this question are these: The 
average charge per ton per mile in 
America for haulage of goods is less than 
jd. per ton. I am glad to see that a 
couple of directors have just come into 
the House, because they will be able to 
appreciate the remarks I am making, 
and I trust they will help their Irish 
brethren to arrive at a proper under- 
standing on this question. Now, the 
average per ton per mile for 
haulage in Ireland is 1}d—that 
is to say, it costs five times 
as much for the haulage of goods in 
Ireland as in America. I see that the 
Continental State-owned railways show 
better results even than those countries 
where we leave everything to private en- 
terprise. What is the motto of the rail- 
way men of business, and what has 
always been their motto? It has been 
this, and they have openly avowed it— 
to put on the traffic whatever the traffic 
will bear. That was the avowed motto 
of the railway managers who gave evi- 
dence before the Select Committee on 
Railway and Canal Charges, of which I 
was a member, and I may say that I 
never sat so long in this House with so 
little result, and I hope I never shall 
have the same experience again. Now I 
read in a book called “The Produce 
Review ” last year that in one year the 
English merchants and manufacturers 
paid two millions more for the transit 
of their goods than they would have had 
to pay in Germany. We hear a great 
deal’ about foreign competition from 
Germany and the United States, but 
believe me, Mr. Speaker, this question 
of cheap transit is almost as large to- 
day as it ever was before. Now, in 
Ireland, remember, we pay more than 
you do, and, therefore, if the burden of 
transit is heavy in England, it is heavier 
still in Ireland. How is this brought 
about? Well, it is an extraordinary 
thing that, although we pay more rates 
than foreign countries, our average train 
loads are less. How does this work out? 
In the United States the average train 
load is 173 tons. Now, America is a 
competitive nation, but we have no com- 
petition at all in Ireland. In Germany 
the average train load is 132 tons, in 
France 121 tons, in Belgium 96 tons, 
and in the United Kingdom it is 70 
tons, or only about one-half of what it 
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is in America. Of course, when we 
speak of the United Kingdom we in- 
clude Ireland, and probably the average 
train load in Ireland is only about 50 
tons. So much for the goods traftic, 
but now let us come to the passengers. 
As I pointed cut before, the Irish rail- 
ways are free from paying passenger 
duty. Now, Great Britain pays some- 
thing like £2,500,000 for passenger duty, 
while Ireland pays none. How does 
this work out with regard to the average 
passenger? The average passenger fare 
in England is 84d.; in Scotland 104d. ; 
and in Ireland Is. 23d. Now, although 
we pay no passenger duty in Ireland, 
and, as a rule, our distances are shorter, 
the average passenger rate is much 
higher than it is in either Scotland or 
England. We frequently have to com- 
plain of loss of connection in Ireland. [I 
was glad when I read that when the 
Lord Chancellor was in Ireland Jast 
summer that peculiar management and 
supreme contempt for the public con- 
venience which belongs to Irish railway 
managers was brought to his notice. 
The Lord Chancellor came in at one 
station, and, before his train could be 
connected, he had gone out at the other. 
The one incident did more to call public 
attention to the want of proper connec- 
tion between the services of trains in Ire- 
Jand than a humble individual like my- 
self could have done in a lifetime. Now, 
there is just one other remark with re- 
gard to this question which I should 
like to make, and it is this, that appar- 
ently a passenger in Ireland has no right 
whatever, except the right to pay his 
fare. The companies make their own 
by-laws and arrangements, and all 
you have to do is to pay. They do what 
they like with you, and this statement 
is absolutely true. The accommodation 
provided in some of the third-class 


carriages in Ireland is_ scandalous, 
for they are more like  antedilu- 


vian herse-boxes. Why, if such 
carriages were put on the lines 
in England, people would not enter 
them. I am disposed to be fair-minded 
in this matter, and let us look at the 
Great Northern and the Midland lines in 
England. Why, their third-class car- 
riages are infinitely superior to our first- 
class carriages, and our third-class car- 
riages in Ireland are what I call horse- 
boxes. I think the Board of Trade 
ought to interfere, and see that a reason- 
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able amount of accommodation is given 
to people who are obliged to travel on 
these Irish railways. As regards the 
times of the trains, they are arranged in 
order to suit the mails, or the directors 
and others who live on the line. I have 
known places in Ireland where stations 
have been made for directors, and where 
there is absolutely no other traffic but 
that of the directors. The convenience of 
the people is not considered in the least. I 
will not detain the House by reading any 
long letters, but there is one here from 
Mountjoy, Omagh, which I wil] read. It 
is dated the 9th of February, 1899, aud 
the writer says: 


1507 


“ By yesterday’s paper I see that you are 
once more gving to tackle the railway com- 
panies, and perhaps you will permit me to 
remind you of our local grievance against the 
G.N. Railway Company of Ireland, about 
which you so kindly interested yourself some 
time ago. The company has done nothing 
since, except that their local manager went 
through the form of receiving a deputation 
consisting of the local clergy of all denomi- 
nations, and a few representatives of the 
district.” 


You see that upon this occasion the 
Church was united. The writer pro- 
ceeds : 


“Nothing, however, came of this, and I 
believe it was only intended to keep 
us quiet. You will remember that our case 
is that this run between Omagh and New- 
townstewart is the longest without a station 
in Ireland. Mountjoy is a very populous 
district, and at the time of the construction 
of the line, the company’s engineers them- 
selves acknowledged that Mountjoy was a 
proper place for a station by actually show- 
ing one on their plans. This station was 
built, and for several years after was worked 
by the company. Subsequently, without 
the consent and against the wish of the in- 
habitants of the district, the station was 
closed, the company alleging that it did not 
pay. We say that it never got a real 
chance to pay, and that it certainly would 
now, as within the last eight months a 
creamery has been erected just beside the 
station.” 


I will not trouble you with any more of 
this letter. My point is that if the rail- 
ways were State-managed the result 
would be that they would provide proper 
accommodation for the people, and they 
would not be treated in this way. Now, 
just one argument more about the 
Trish and English railways.. The cost of 
construction of railways in England is 
from £47,000 to £50,000 per mile; in 
Scotland £33,000 per mile; and in Ire- 
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land £15,000 per mile. Now, it is 
strange that, although in Ireland the 
railways only cost a third of what they 
do in England, and less than a half of 
what they cost in Scotland, yet we have 
higher rates charged than obtain in 
both those countries. Of course, I know 
some people say it is owing to the sparsa 
population, and my reply to that argu- 
ment is that the railway administration 
in Ireland has been a powerful factor in 
producing those evil results by 
strangling the commerce of the country, 
and preventing the development of 
industries. There is one other point I 
desire to draw your attention to briefly, 
and that is this question from a labour 
point of view. I have had a greai 
deal to do with the working men of 
Dublin and other places, and I know 
that the Irish railway companies pay 
lower wages to their employees, and 
work them longer hours, than any rail- 
way company in Great Britain. There 
has also been on these railways a Jarge 
loss of life, and the managers have fre- 
quently used intimidation towards their 
workmen. The officials of these com- 
panies have prevented their workmen 
from attending the Congress of ‘the 
Amalgamated Railway Servants’ Society, 
and in this way they have fomented 
strikes; and I say that a body of men 
who will not even attempt to meet 
together to prevent a strike is a body 
from whom this power ought to be taken 
away. Now, Mr. Speaker, with regard 
to the reason why these charges are so 
high, and this is really a question upon 
which a good deal more might be said. 
I have compressed my arguments as 
much as I could, and I have no desire to 
wander into oratory at all. What is the 
reason these charges are so high? Well, 
the main reason is this: In Ireland 
there are some 3,000 miles of railway, 
and we have no less than 303 directors. 
Therefore, we have one director for every 
10 miles of railway. 


Answer to Her 


AN HONOURABLE MemBER: What about 


their salaries? 


Mr. FIELD: 


going into the 


Well, I am_ not 
question of salaries, 
but I may say they don’t work 
for nothing, and they have free 
travelling. But besides these directors 
you have 97 secretaries, and you have 
60 other highly-paid officials — that 
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means 157 well-paid officials, such as 
secretaries, solicitors, or actuaries—that 
is, one official for every 15 miles. It is 
easy to see that these gentlemen must 
cost a great deal of money, and if there 
was amalgamation and co-operation of 
the various railways there would be en 
immense reduction in the cost of man- 
agement ; and with regard to the run- 
ning of trains, undoubtedly a vast 
benefit would accrue to Ireland. The 
Members of this House, and other 
gentlemen who sat on the Financial Re- 
lations Commission, so forcibly saw this 
that they made a separate recommenda- 
tion with regard to this amalgamation, 
for the purpose of reducing these rail- 
way rates by at least 50 per cent. Now, 
if this amalgamation is to take place, 
it must be controlled by the State, which 
must be responsible. It could not be 
managed on the trust system by a body 
chosen by the Government, or by the 
owners of the railway, but it should be 
elected by the County Council. This 
might be tried for a limited time, when 
the railway owners should surrender 
their interests for an equivalent guar- 
antee by the State over a deferred 
period, with an ultimate reversion to the 
State, which is the rule at present in 
operation in India under the British 
Government, and also in France. Now, 
I will explain briefly with regard to this 
trust system, and there are 270 trusts in 
existence in the kingdom. I will only 
mention two: They are the Mersey 
Docks and Harbours Board and the 
Glasgow Docks. .Now, these two have 
more capital in them at the present 
time than the Irish railways. Now, the 
new rates could be arranged by a Select 
Committee chosen from expert railway 
officials, with the Government exercising 
“ certain supervising power leading to 
acquisition. I am not in favour at all 
of mere amalgamation, for I believe that 
the nationalisation of the Irish railways 
would be the only real cure for this 
disease. It may be objected that this 
would not be easy to accomplish, but I 
would point out to the right honourable 
Gentleman opposite that the legal 
machinery for accomplishing this is 
already available in Ireland. Mr. 
Gladstone said, in the Commission 
of 1844, at any time after twenty-one 
years the railways could be acquired by 
giving twenty-five years’ purchase of 
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ceding years. Further than that, in 1868 
a Royal Commission sat to consider and 
report upon this question, and the re- 
port of that Commission was favourable 
to State purchase, and urged the pur- 
chase of railways by the Governraent. 
So that we have these two facts. We 
have the financial relations Commission 
recommending it, we have the Commis- 
sion of 1844 recommending it, and you 
have a subsequent Commission also 
reporting in its favour. Therefore, I 
think that I am not unreasonable in 
bringing this proposition before the 
House at this period. Thirty years ago 
this matter was favourably reported 
on by a Royal Commission, and yet 
nothing has been done. As Captain Tyler 
once said on this question of State con- 
tro] of the railways, that if the State 
does not manage the railways the rail- 
ways must very soon manage the State. 
Mr. Speaker, I say that if the railways 
are managing the State. In the con- 
tinental countries and in our own 
Colonies they recognise the necessity for 
State control. In the Continental 
countries nearly all the railways are 
State owned. Of course I know very 
well that many honourable Gentienien in 
the House will turn round and say they 
do not want to learn anything from 
the Continent. Very well, in that case 
let them go to the Colonies, within the 
Empire. Let them go to Victoria, New 
South Wales, Tasmania, New Zealand, 
the Cape, Natal, the Mauritius, and to 
India, where the railways are belong- 
ing to and are worked by the Crown. 
At home, the First Lord of the 
Treasury opened at West Point a new 
district railway ; that railway has been 
exceedingly useful, and I hope that the 
work that has commenced there will end 
by the taking over and working of the 
railways by the State; by taking them 
out of the hands of a few privileged 
persons, who work the country in order 
that shareholders may obtain divi- 
dends. I would just like to point out 
to this House that in Germany last year 
the profits of the railways, which are 
State owned, paid the interest of the 
National Debt, and left a considerable 
sum to the credit of the community at 
large. Now, in my opinion, this is a 
most important question, and it is par- 
ticularly important so far as Ireland is 
concerned, in connection with the 
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reduce taxation and bring a benefit to 
the community at large, nothing more 
beneficial can be done for Ireland than 
to nationalise Irish railways. In addi- 
tion to nationalising the Irish railways, 
you should also canalise the rivers, and 
free the canals, so as to open up the 
country. In France they spent 80 
millions of money each year in freeing 


canals and canalising rivers. In Ger- 
many it is the same thing ; in Bel- 
giur, Holland, and America, every- 


where, in point of fact, except Ireland, 
the railways and rivers are used for 
trade and commerce, and the Govern- 
ment should at once free the canals, 
canalise certain rivers, and use them in 
connection with the Irish railway sys- 
tems. I believe that the existing rail- 
way system is a tax upon the whole 
community, traders, commerce, pro- 
duction, passengers, and labourers. In 
conclusion, I would ask that the right 
honourable Gentleman will perfect the 
good work which he has commenced. 
The question is a very urgent one, and 
the circumstances are favourable, and 
Ireland is not over-burdened with rail- 
ways, and I think it is only right that 
the inter-communication and __ trans- 
portation should be owned and operated 
by the State in the interests of the 
Irish people at large. 


Mr. DALY (Monaghan, 8.): After 
the very able and interesting speech 
delivered by the honourable Member for 
the Saint Patrick Division of Dublin, I 
think he deserves the thanks of the 
traders and inhabitants of Ireland. 
There is scarcely a grievance at the 
present time that comes home to the 
people of that unfortunate country in 
the same manner as this of the railway 
companies and railway company direc- 
iors in Ireland, and it is for that reason 
that this matter may not be treated in 
a way in which it deserves by the Gov- 
ernment. An honourable Member of 
the Government is at the present mo- 
ment a director of one of the railway 
companies in Ireland. I regret to say 
that at the present moment the man- 
agement of that railway is a disgrace 
to our civilisation. The third class 
carriages, as my honourable Friend 
said, are the next thing to horse boxes, 
and I ask my honourable Friend when 
he next goes to Ireland, and travels on 
that line, to get out of the first class 
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saloon carriage in which he is, and look 
at them, and he will find that there is 
not a single shred of covering on the 
seats of the third class passengers using 
that railway. [Laughter.] I say, con- 
sidering that a Member of the Govern- 
ment is a director of that railway, 
that it is highly probable that very 
scant attention will be paid to this 
matter. I am sorry, Sir, to have to 
bring this matter before the House, but 
if any railway in Ireland should be ac- 
quired by the Government it is surely 
this one. There is not at any one of 
the stations a waiting-room which is fit 
for a lady to use. This state of things 
would not be permitted for a moment 
in any other part of the country, but I 
suppose that in the opinion of the hon- 
ourable Gentleman that I have referred 
te, any sort of accommodation is good 
enough for the Irish people. The hon- 
ourable Gentleman that I refer to is the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, and 1 hoj« 
that when he next pays a flying visit to 
Ireland in all the comfort of a first 
class saloon carriage he will take novice 
of the matters to which I have ventured 
to call his attention on this occasion. 
The right honourable Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland yesterday 
stated that it would take some time to 
formulate Bills in Parliament for the 
benefit of Ireland. I sincerely hope it 
will not take long for the right honour- 
able Gentleman to formulate a Bill for 
the control by he State of the railways 
of Ireland so that they may be con- 
trolled fron: this House. The railways 
of Ireland are not made altogether for 
the purposes of earning large dividends 
for the shareholders. The trade and 
prosperity of the country largely de- 
pends upon the way in which railways 
are managed and controlled ; but I 
should imagine from the experience I 
have of the various railways in that un- 
happy country that the only idea that 
ever enters the directors’ minds is to 
acquire the largest amount of dividend 
and give the least amount of attention 
to the wants of the unfortunate people 
of that poor country. The position in 
Ireland is quite distinct from, and dif 
ferent to, that of any other country 
that I am aware of. Because all the 
produce of Ireland, or, at least, the 
whole of it with the exception of a very 
small quantity is sent to Port Mattoch, 
from whence they are exported to Eng- 
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land, where they have to meet the pro- 
ducts of such countries as Belgium, 
Russia, France, dnd Denmark, where 
the railways are owned by the State, 
and where the costs of transit in conse- 
quence are governed by the State and 
are very small. The railway companies 
of Ireland and their directors, on the 
other hand, are allowed to charge any 
price which they see fit to charge ; the 
idea being to squeeze out of the unfortu- 
nate trader the very last penny they 
possibly can, where there is no compe- 
tition. Ireland is entirely, or almost 
entirely dependent upon agriculture, 
and, in the first instance, the people 
have to import linseed cake, linseed 
meal, and seeds, and other matters to 
feed their cattle, horses, and pigs, and 
render them fit for the market. They 
have to import entirely all articles re- 
qired for the people themselves as well 
as the cattle ; so that in the first place, 
the railway company comes down and 
makes extortionate charges on the 
people for cattle, seeds, and forty other 
matters, which the people have had to 
import for the purposes of their busi- 
ness. When the cattle are finished 
fattening and are prepared for the 
market then the railway comes in again 
and extorts large sums from the people 
for transporting the cattle to their 
destination, and thus makes a double 
charge on these particular things. 
Take, for instance, the Great Northern 
Railway of Ireland; there is not a single 
line to compete with that, and the in- 
habitants of the country throughout the 
provinces through which it works are 
entirely at the mercy of the railway. 
In answer to the wish of my honourable 
Friend that the State should purchase 
the railways of Ireland, it may be urged 
that the same request might be made 
on behalf of England ; but to my mind 
there is no comparison between the two 
countries in any particular. In Ire- 
land, the produce of the country has to 
be exported entirely to England and to 
Scotland. The produce of England, on 
the other hand, is not sufficient to sup- 
port the inhabitants of the district in 
which that produce is raised ; therefore 
in that particular the railway rates im 
England and Ireland do not compare. 
Another thing in which they differ is 
that in the district which I have re 
ferred to there is no railway competiton. 
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ties in England and in almost every 
town of note or importance in England 
there are generally two railway stations, 
or a railway station and a canal. Now 
all the counties of Ireland are restricted 
to, and subject to, one line of railway 
or another, and these lines of railway 
have such a monopoly and they hava 
such a system for preventing the de- 
velopment of the country that—and it 
is a sad thing to say in this House—the 
commodities that we want sent from 
Belfast to Drogheda, a run of a few 
hours, are sent out from Belfast to Liver- 
pool and back from Liverpool to Drog- 
heda, because the goods can be de- 
livered at a very much cheaper rate 
than if they are sent to Drogheda direct 
by rail. Now, is it fair? Are you as 
a Government prepared to allow this 
state of things to exist in Ireland? It 
is time this state of things was put an 
end to, and the grasping and greedy 
railway companies were prevented by 
law from doing as they please with 
the traders of Ireland. A short time 
ago the Midland Railway of Ireland 
were about to make an extension to 
Armagh and the Great Northern Rail- 
way of Ireland found that if that exten- 
sion was carried out the new line would 
considerably injure their traffic. Now, 
what did the directors of these two rail- 
ways do? The directors of these two 
railway companies met and entered into 
an agreement that there should be no 
competition whatever between these two 
lines of railway, as between certain 
towns, and consequently the un- 
fortunate people of the country have 
had to pay through the nose owing to 
this agreement which was entered into 
between these two companies. The 
right honourable Gentleman, in reply to 
a question of mine, said he had no 
power to deal with this matter ; but 
that is the very thing that this Debate 
was introduced into the House for. It 
was brought forward in order to give 
the honourable Gentleman power to 
deal with it, so that the matter might 
not be allowed to remain in the same 
condition as it is in at present. It was 
one of the points of the agreement be- 
tween the two countries when Ireland 
became a part of Great Britain that the 
trade and commerce of Ireland should 
be protected. For a short time that 
agreement was kept. It was kept up 
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of the Corn Laws, and from that time to 
the present Irish produce had been 
squeezed to a very large extent, indeed, 
out of the English market, owing to the 
preference given to foreign products, 
through the cheaper rates which are in 
vogue in foreign countries in com- 
parison with the rates in Ireland. A few 
years ago I was asked to send 25 tong 
of grass seed— 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! The 
honourable Gentleman must confine 
himself to the question which is the sub- 
ject matter of the Debate. 


Mr. DALY : My honourable Friend, 
in moving his Amendment, referred to 
the Royal Commission composed of the 
Members of this House, and stated that 
the Report of that Commission stated 
that it would be for the benefit of Ire- 
land if the railway companies were 
taken over and put under the control 
of the State. Now, referring to the 
report of the Commission, I find that 
it stated that on long lines of railway 
in Ireland, above 28 miles the charge 
for a first-class passenger is 1.90d., and 
in Belgium the charge is 0.68d. or 68 per 
cent. less in Belgium than is charged 
in Ireland. This is one indication of 
how beneficial it would be to the traders 
and inhabitants of Ireland if the rail- 
ways were owned and managed by the 
State instead of by the companies. 
The different charges are below the 
charges of Ireland in different degrees, 
the extent of which is shown by the 
following table. On first-class goods 
in Ireland the charge in Ireland is 2.11d. 
and in Belgium the charge is 1.37, or 
39 per cent. than in Ireland. On the 
fifth class of goods the charge in Ireland 
is 6.67 and in Belgium it is 2.20, or a 
difference of 67 per cent. less in Bel- 
gium than Ireland. On class six the 
Irish charge is 10.73 and in Belgium it 
is 2.20, or a difference of 79 per cent., 
thus showing the benefit of the State 
railways in Belgium over _privately- 
owned railways in Ireland. The Com- 
mission, in making their report, said : 


“The consideration of the past and _pre- 
sent railway fares and charges in Belgium 
being the subject to which our attention 
was specially directed by your Lordships’ 
instructions, we have taken great pains to 
ascertain through the courtesy of the Bel- 
gium Government, and from personal in- 
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quiry, the effect which the reductions in that 
country had had on the traffic. The exper- 
ience of Belgium was thought likely to form 
a good basis of estimating what would be 
the result of a reduction of the charges in 
Ireland ; but the circumstances of the two 
countries are not analogous ; for while in 
Belgium the chief railway traffic is con- 
nected with mining, ironworks, etc., in Ive- 
land it is almost wholly of an agricultural 
character, and the movements of the people 
in connection with that industry.” 


That is the very point. It is because 
Ireland is an agricultural country that 
the Government should step in and pur- 
chase these railways. That is the very 
point which this report takes. 


“The peculiar feature of the alterations in 
the Belgian scale of charges is the gradual 
introduction of a very large and special re- 
duction for long distances, both of goods and 
passengers, and this as regards goods and 
minerals has been found to be a great success. 
The traffic of Ireland on the contrary requires 
special stimulus and development for short 
and moderate distances, both for goods and 
passengers as except in the case of tourists 
and people travelling for pleasure, it is 
entirely of local character from town to town. 
We are therefore of opinion that the reduc- 
tion in passenger fares in Ireland, to have its 
full beneficial effect, must be on short snd 
long traffic equally; and that the reductions 
in goods and cattle charges should be arranged 
on the principle of a uniform mileage rate 
for all distances, but subject to a minimum 
charge. After carefully considering «lat 
would be the result of reductions, we have 
no difficulty in coming to the conclusion 
that a slight diminution in the charges for 
the carriage of passengers and goods would 
be simply a loss of so much money. That 
to give an impetus to the inter-communica- 
tion of the inhabitants and the moving of 
goods from place to place and to and from 
the ports and to promote the increase of 
the cattle traffic, already so valuable in 
Ireland, and generally to develop traffic to 
an extent calculated to overtake at no dis- 
tant period the effect of the lowering of 
charges, it is necessary to make at once a 
large reduction, and after a certain fixed 
minimum charge, to make the mileage scale 
for the several classes of traffic applicable 
to all distances.” 


Now Mr. Speaker, it is 35 years ago 
since this report was made to this 
House, and the Irish railways are in tne 
same position now as they were when it 
was made. It is not the first time that 
reports favourable to Ireland have been 
made by a Railway Commission appointed 
by this House, and it is always the same 
old story. In at one ear and out of the 
other. I hope now the Government 
will take this matter into their serious 
consideration, and consider whether the 
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prosperity of Ireland is continually 
going to be marred and prevented by 
these high charges which are extorted 
by the railways. This is the opinion 
that the Railway Commission arrived 
at-— 
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“We are of opinion that the following 
fares and charges would be sufficiently low 
to create such a large increase of traffic as 
would confer a great boon on the _ public 
using the railways, and largely develop the 
great industry of the country. I would 
particularly ask the attention of the House 
to the last paragraph. We do not feel it 
to be within the spirit of the instructions 
which we have received, to speculate on 
the degree of mineral prosperity which would 
be given to Ireland / the adoption of a 
great reduction of rates and charges and a 
concentration of management. It 1s, hov- 
ever, useful to know that if our anticipa- 
tions of the increase of traffic resulting from 
the reductions be realised, the public using 
the Irish railways would pay for such in- 
creased traffic during a period of 12 years, 
the sum of £12,000,000 less than they 
would have paid for such traffic at tae exist- 
ing rates, but instead of this advantage 
being obtained by means of any permanent 
sacrifice on the part of the State, a clear 
profit of £50,000 would be secured in the 
12 years after payment of working + narzes, 
cost of increased accommodation and addi- 
tional rolling stock, and interest on all 
capital previously advanced, and a profit of 
£90,000 in the 13th year. This amount of 
traffic and the larger annual profits for sub- 
sequent , years (supposing the traffic to 
continue to increase), would be available 
for the repayment oi the money -which had 
been advanced during the preceding period. 
These are vast results, and it must always 
be remembered that calculations of this 
nature are subject to disturbance from 
unusual or unexpected ‘circumstances, but 
having obtained the most accurate informa- 
tion in our power, and having brought our 
own experience to bear upon the questions 
submitted to us, we do not hesitate ‘n ;riving 
our opinion that such results may be fairly 
expected to follow the suggested reductions.” 


That is 32 or 33 years ago, and yet 
no steps have been taken to carry 
out the recommendations of the 
report. It was made in 1868. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, this is a very strong 
report, but strong as it is, no attention 
has been paid to it by either the present 
Government or by any of its predecessors. 
I hope that, as the matter has been 
raised now, it will be taken seriously in 
hand, and that in a short time the rail- 
ways in Ireland will belong to the State. 
It may be said that it would take a great 
deal of money to purchase the Irish rail- 
ways, but, from my point of view, if the 
State. did purchase them they could pur- 
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chase them very largely with Irish 
money. I suppose I would not be in 
order in calling attention to the 
Financial Relations Report, but in that 
Report it is stated that vast sums of 
money have been taken from Ireland 
within the last 50 years, and that money 
could be used in taking over the Irish 
railways. In 1893 during the time of 
the last Unionist Government a Bill, 
called the Classification of Rates Bill, was 
passed, but it is absolutely of no use to 
the people of Ireland, inasmuch as it 
only benefits large traders. Now, any 
person connected with trade in Ireland 
knows that the people engaged in trade 
there are rather poor men. The result is 
that, while the railways give a special 
rate for a five ton lot of stuff, it is of no 
benefit to the smal] traders. One or 
two traders might be able to buy a five 
ton lot of goods and so get the advantage 
of the special rate, but for every one of 
such traders who could buy a five ton Jot 
there would be 30 traders in the same 
town who could not buy more than & one 
ton lot. To give an idea of how this 
classification of rates works in Ireland, I 
find that, while a ton lot costs 9s. 9d. per 
ton, a two ton Jot can be carried the 
same distance for 6s. 6d. per ton. But 
it must be taken into account that a two 
ton lot would serve most of these small 
traders for more than a couple of years, 
and their money could be much better 
employed in their shops than in buying 
such large quantities, say, of oil, which 
they could not work off for two years. 
The next item I shall call attention to is 
coal, an article of every day consumption 
in the country. A railway with which I 
have some business—the Greenore Rail- 
way—charges for 14 miles ls. 1d. per ton, 
or 6s. 6d. for a six-ton wagon; but if 
this wagon is run on to the next town, 
a distance of 14 miles, the next railway 
vompany—the Great Northern—charges 
13s. I would ask the Government, is 
this state of things going to be allowed 
to continue, and are railway companies 
to be permitted to charge what they 
please ! I think when such extraor- 
dinary charges are made it is time the 
Government stepped in to prevent the 
extraordinary differences of rates in re- 
gard to articles of daily consumption. 
Take another case. If you send a two- 
ton lot of oil from Belfast to Castle- 
blaney, the charge is 16s. per ton, but if 
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Bally Bay, the carriage is only 13s. 4d. 
But the reason of that is that there is a 
canal within a few miles of Bally Bay, 
and lest the unfortunate Canal Company 
should get the carriage of the oil, the 
railway charges 3s. 4d. less for the longer 
distance. I think these facts should 
waken up the Government. There is 
another matter I wish to bring before 
the House. I repeat a question which I 
put to the President of the Board of 
Trade in regard to the Great Northern 
Railway Company refusing to stop the 
five o’clock train at Castlebay, when this 
same train stops two stations further 
down the line if a director—Mr. Foster— 
wants to get on board. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: To discuss, the stop- 
ping of a train at a side station is re- 
mote from the question before the 
House, and a very unusual course to take 
in the Debate upon the Address. 


Mr. DALY: Well, this matter is a 
great grievance to my district. I bow 
to your ruling, Mr. Speaker, but this is 
the only opportunity I have of raising 
the point. To go back to Belgium, I 
find that in that country the carriage of 
a ton of butter for a certain distance 
costs only 7s. per ton, while for the same 
distance in Ireland the carriage amounts 
to 22s. per ton. In Belgium the lines 
are owned by the State ; in Ireland the 
lines are owned by railway companies. 
When a certain article is carried in Bel- 
gium for 7s. per ton, and the same article 
in Ireland is charged 22s. per ton, it is 
time for the Government to interfere, 
and to see that Irish traders are not 
treated just as the railway companies 
please. Then, again, the carriage of 
flax from Belfast to Donegal costs 18s. 
per ton for the three hours’ run, while 
a ton of flax carried from Belgium to 
Belfast, a five days’ run, costs less. Is 
it any wonder that the trade of Ireland 
has become strangled, and that the 
country is day by day becoming poorer ? 
I admit that it must be very difficult 
for my honourable Friend and myself 
to get the Government to take up this 
question, considering that there are 
Members of the Government who are 
directors of Irish railways, but, all the 
same, this is a grievance which the Irish 
people have taken much to heart. I 
hope that the Debate inaugurated by my 
honourable Friend will bear good fruit, 
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and that public attention will be fast- 
ened on this great grievance of the Irish 
people, and that it will not be long be- 
fore the produce of Ireland can be placed 
on the English and Scotch markets on 
as favourable terms as the produce of 
other countries at the present moment. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central) : I regret that the honourable 
Gentleman who seconded the Motion 
should have introduced into the dis- 
cussion a personal element. He referred 
directly and by name to my honourable 
Friend the Member for South Antrim, 
and suggested that the cause of reform 
in the management of Irish railways was 
prejudiced by the fact that my honour- 
able Friend is a director of an Irish rail- 
way. Ido not think for a moment that 
the House will accept a suggestion of 
that sort, and I hope the honourable 
Member, in his cooler moments, will not 
continue to maintain it. 


Mr. DALY : I beg pardon. I would 
be very sorry to attribute anything to 
the honourable Gentleman I referred to 
that is not right, and if I have said any- 
thing that is considered to be hurtful, 
I withdraw it. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : Of course, 
I accept at once the honourable Mem- 
ber’s disclaimer, but he will probably 
agree with me, on reflection, that if he 
did make a suggestion such as I have re- 
ferred to, it is not likely to assist the 
vause he has at heart. The Amendment 
sets forth— 


“That the present railway rates and 
charges in Ireland constitute an intolerable 
grievance to the Irish people.” 


Without associating myself to the full 
with the strength of that statement, I 
am. not prepared to say that I do not to a 
very considerable extent sympathise with 
the complaints made by the honourable 
Member who moved the Amendment. 
The honourable Member, in an interest- 
ing, but at the same time somewhat 
rambling, speech, went into a large num- 
ber of details into which he will hardly 
expect me to follow him. It would re- 
quire more expert knowledge than I have 
were I to attempt todo so. I can, there- 
fore, only treat the question in its more 
general aspects. I think that in some 
respects the honourable Gentleman over- 
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stated his case. For instance, it is 
hardly reasonable to expect, in a country 
like Ireland, that it would be possible to 
have retes and charges universally as 
cheap and low as in countries like Eng- 
laud, where there is a very much larger 
umount of traffic to be dealt with. In- 
ceed, ii the Legislature had imposed 
upon ivish railways marima rates as low 
as those he quoted in the case of other 
countries, probably many of the Irish 
railways would not have been con- 
structed at all. Even as it is, there has 
been considerable difficulty in securing 
the construction of the railway system 
in Treland. I may remind the honour- 
able Gentleman that the State has, with 
the view of promoting the construction 
of railways in Ireland, lent during the 
last 50 years no less asum _ than 
£4,000,000 sterling. In discussing this 
question we must consider not merely 
the probable shortcomings of the rail- 
way companies, but the difficulties which 
the boards of directors of Irish railways 
necessarily have had to encounter in 
developing the traffic of a poor country 
like Ireland, as compared with those to 
be met with in rich countries like Eng- 
land and Belgium. Then the honourable 
Member spoke of the cheaper cost of 
construction of railways in Ireland as 
compared with those in England and 
Scotland. One reason of that is that the 
permanent way in Ireland is, as a rule, 
lighter than in England and Scotland. 
And another reason is that the value of 
land in Ireland is less than in the other 
two countries. Another point made by 
the honourable Member was that rates 
and charges were kept unnecessarily 
high because the different companies 
came to an arrangement on the subject. 
sut I do not think it would be possible 
under any system of ownership by 
private companies to exclude _ traffic 
arrangements between the companies. 
The honourable Member is somewhat in- 
consistent when he argues that the rates 
are high because there is competition, 
and then goes on to advocate amalgama- 
tion of the companies ; for if all the 
companies were amalgamated the result 
would be that there could be no com- 
petition. While I have made these re- 
marks on the honourable Member's ob- 
servations, I must say again that I have 
considerable sympathy with the general 
nature of his case against Irish railway 
management. I think it is true that 
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Irish railway directors are too apt to 
consider the somewhat narrow interests 
of their shareholders rather than the 
interests of the general public. It is 
true that there are in Ireland a very 
large number of companies in com- 
parison with the number of miles of 
railway, and it is true that these com- 
panies do not always work smoothly and 
harmoniously together, and undoubtedly 
the public convenience must suffer from 
that cause. And I think it is also true 
that the companies in Ireland have 
shown themselves somewhat unenter- 
prising. That may be partly due to 
their being insufficiently equipped with 
capital ; but even the wealthier com- 
panies have not realised that they 
could improve the dividends for their 
shareholders by a larger traffic at lower 
rates than by small traffic at high rates. 
All these complaints urged against rail- 
way management in Ireland are, to a 
large extent, well founded. I cannot help 
agreeing also with the honourable Mem- 
ber when he says that the Railway Com- 
mission, so far as Ireland is concerned, 
has not proved of very great utility to 
the public, and that for two reasons. In 
the first place, it is an expensive matter 
to have recourse to the Commission ; 
and, in the second place, the Com- 
missioners rarely hold sittings in Ire- 
land, and when they do come to Ireland 
to hold sittings they are a body almost 
unknown to the general public. A 
similar view was taken in 1888 by the 
Allport Commission, which reported— 
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“ As regards Ireland, the practical working 
of that (the Railway) Commission appears not 
to be considered as satisfactory. It has, it is 
true, power to sit in Ireland, and has done 
so occasionally, but the delays and the legal 
expenses involved in an appeal to it are 
considered such as to make it of but little 
practical utility in a country where the in- 
terests involved in any particular complaint 
are comparatively small, as compared with 
the cost of the procedure. The most prac- 
tical part of Irish opinion appears to be, 
on the whole, to the effect that what is 
wanted under the present railway organisa- 
tion, in the absence of State purchase, is a 
cheap and expeditious machinery for _se- 
curing attention to complaints and redress 
where a genuine grievance is substantiated ; 
and that no strengthening of the present 
Railway Commission, and no mere improve- 
ments in the facilities of access to it, would 
suit the circumstances or satisfy the legiti- 
mate and reasonable requirements of the 
country. In these views we largely -agree, 
and we think that they would still be true 
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under a simpler and more centralised system 
of management.” 


Address in 


Well, that view was taken by the AIll- 
port Commission in 1888, and although 
since then we have had two important 
Measures relating to railway traffic—the 
Act of 1888 and the Act of 1894—it does 
not appear that there has been very 
much improvement as regards Ireland. 
At all events, I find that in the year 1896 
there were altogether 136 appeals to the 
Railway Commission, and only two of 
these came from Ireland, and only one 
of these two had reference to rates. As 
regards this matter, the honourable 
Member may perhaps recollect that in a 
Bill which I introduced two years ago 
for creating a Board of Agriculture in 
Ireland, which was not carried further 
than the first reading, there was a clause 
enabling the Board to appear as com- 
plainants in any matter the Commission 
had power to determine, and it is my in- 
tention to include a similar clause in the 
corresponding Bill to be introduced this 
Session. I now come to the remedies 
which the honourable Member sug- 
gests for the improvement of the existing 
condition of things. These remedies are 
either State purchase, which is the 
remedy particularly approved by the 
honourable Member the Seconder of the 
Amendment, or the amalgamation of the 
existing systems under State control, 
leaving it open to the State to purchase 
afterwards—which seems to be most ap- 
proved by the Mover of the Amendment. 
Now, these are very big proposals. As 
regards the purchase of railways in Ire- 
land by the State, I may say that the 
honourable Member was incorrect in 
stating that the Commission of 1868— 
the Devonshire Commission—reported in 
favour of the State purchase of the Irish 
railways. The honourable Member who 
seconded the Amendment read evidence 
from a report of a Commission on Irish 
Railways, but if he looks more closely 
into it I think he will find he was reading 
from a minority report made by a single 
member of the Commission. Both the 
Mover and the Seconder of the Amend- 
ment seem to have fallen into the mis- 
take of confusing the report of a single 
member with the report of the Com- 
mission as a whole. 


Mr. DALY : The report from which 
I read was dated December 7th 1868, 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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and is signed by A. Y. Spearman, John 
Mulholland, John Fowler, Seymour 
Clarke, C. Johnston, and W. Neilson 
Hancock. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : I have 
not got the report of the Devonshire 
Commission of 1868 with me, but I feel 
sure I am right in saying that the ma- 
jority of that Commission did not report 
in favour of State purchase. In support 
of that statement, I may refer to page 45 
of the Report of the Allport Commission 
of 1888, where I find this statement as 
the conclusion to which the Devonshire 
Commission arrived— 


“We are -of opinion that it is inexpe- 
dient at present to subvert the policy which 
has hitherto been adopted, of leaving the 
construction and management of railways to 
the free enterprise of the people, under such 
conditions as Parliament may think fit to 
impose for the general welfare of the public.” 


In paragraphs 76 to 80 they deal with 
the special case of Ireland, with regard 
to which they say— 


“We consider that there is not sufficient 
reason for excepting Ireland from this 
general conclusion.” 


In the report of the same Commission it 
is stated that— 


“As the result of various inquiries and 
discussions, we think it may be stated that 
while the preponderance of local opinion in 
Ireland has been in favour of State pur- 
chase of the Irish railways, the weight of ex- 
pert judgment, of successive Governments, 
and of the House of Commons has_ been 
against that course, whether considered as 
an end or as a means. On the other hand, 
there has been a general agreement at all 
times and in all quarters that the railways 
of Ireland may be, and ought to be, treated 
separately from those of Great Britain.” 


And in another paragraph of the Allport 
Commission Report it is said— 


“As the analogy of the Post Office is often 
cited, we should wish to point out that one 
essential and important difference between the 
management of a railway and that of the Post 
Office is, that the former involves great com- 
mercial knowledge in order to keep touch with 
the requirements of trade; whereas the work of 
the Post Office, whether as respects letters 
or telegrams, is to a large extent routine, and 
questions of adjustment of rates and charges 
and other matters of commercial management 
are almost entirely absent. We ourselves com- 
pletely agree with the consensus of practical 
opinion, which is unfavourable to State 
management.” 
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There are many obvious and very well 
known objections to any course of that 
kind. I do not speak merely of the 
financial risks and responsibilities in- 
volved, which are, of course, consider- 
able, but, over and above that objection, 
it has not been the view held—in this 
country, at all events—by experts that 
the State development and _ State 
management of railways is carried on so 
well as by an independent company. But 
there are other considerations. If the 
State purchase the railways, all the men 
employed on the railways would become 
the servants of the State, and I do not 
think that our experience of government 
in this country is such as to encourage 
us, without the greatest necessity, to 
largely increase the number of persons 
employed in the service of the State. I 
would just ask the House to consider 
what would be the immediate result if 
the railways in Ireland were to be 
managed by a State Department, with a 
Minister at its head responsible to Par- 
liament, and sitting in this House. That 
Department would be expected by all 
honourable Members from Ireland, what- 
ever part of Ireland they represented, to 
secure that the railways, and those who 
were carried by the railways, and whose 
goods were carried by the railways, 
should be managed entirely from their 
point of view. The necessity of eco- 
nomical management would be abso- 
lutely, or nearly, lost sight of. 


Majesty’s Most 


HonovurasbLe MempBers : No. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Well, I 
have no hesitation in saying that I think 
that would be the result. The unfortu- 
nate Minister would be absolutely bom- 
barded with questions from day to day 
as to why this or that had not been done, 
and as to whether the rates in this or 
that district were fair, and should not 
be made lower. That would be the 
result of placing the management 
of railways in Ireland in_ the 
hands of the State. It is a singular 
thing that while there are no people 
in the world so ready to quarrel with 
the Government, and so ready to find 
fault with Government management, as 
are the Irish people, there are also no 
people in the world so anxious to en- 
trust every possible thing to the 
Government. That is a curious thing, 
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think it must be clear to the House 
that for us to undertake during the 
present Session, as we are asked to do 
by this Amendment, a Méasure of State 
purchase of the Irish railways, is to 
ask us to do the impossible. Personally, 
I very much doubt whether the policy 
is a wise one, for reasons that I have 
pointed out. In any case, it would be 
absolutely impossible for us to deal with 
80 enormous, so complicated, and so 
difficult a question in this Parliament. 
I will just say one or two words on 
the subject of the amalgamation of the 
railways in Ireland, which is recom- 
mended as an alternative to State pur- 
chase. No doubt there is a good deal 
to be said in favour of amalgaination. 
I think a plausible case may be made 
out for it. I think it probable that, if 
carried out under proper regulations, it 
would result in increased convenience 
to the public, and it would certainly 
result in a very great saving in the 
expenses of management; and _ such 
amalgamation might lead to a consider- 
able reduction in rates and charges. 
On the other hand, I see also very con- 
siderable difficulty in a policy of amal- 
gamation. Amalgamation, I take it, 
is amalgamation of universal applica- 
tion; all the railways in Ireland should 
be united under one management. 
Well, Sir, if that was done, of course 
it would at once do away, as I have 
already indicated in the early part of 
my speech, with everything in the shape 
of competition. It would, therefore, in- 
volve the establishment of a Board of 
Control, which would have, to some ex- 
tent, judicial and to some extent ad- 
ministrative duties. Personally, I 
should be very sorry to be trusted with 
the task of laying down exactly what 
the powers of such a board should be. 
I do not think that any Government 
could undertake that task without find- 
ing in this House almost as much oppo- 
sition to any proposal of that sort as 
to State purchase itself. Therefore, all 
the objections which I have urged to 
the proposals of this Amendment, so far 
as the necessary claims on the time of 
the House are concerned, would apply 
equally to a scheme of universal amal- 
gamation under State management. On 
the other hand, it has been suggested 
by others that this amalgamation should 
not be universal, but only partial; in 
other words, that you should have Ire- 





which I only note in passing. Sir, I 
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land divided into certain railway 
districts, let us say into three districts, 
with the railyay systems under a 
single management in each of those 
districts. That, I think, is also a pos- 
sible policy to pursue, but it is a policy 
which would not necessarily involve the 
interference of the State. A universal 
amalgamation can only be accomplished 
by legislation, but partial amalgama- 
tion—that is to say, an amalgamation 
of the numerous companies in Ireland, 
the numerous small companies in Ire- 
land, into two or three large companies 
—that, I think, possible without legisla- 
tion. The honourable Member has re- 
ferred to a large scheme of amalgamation 
which is to come before the House 
during the present Session. That is a 
question which the House will have ulti- 
mately to decide, and I do not wish to 
go into it now; but, personally, I am 
rather inclined to believe that the best 
hope of improvement in the condition 
of Irish railway management lies in the 
direction of this voluntary amalgama- 
tion. You would then have, at all 
events, powerful and enterprising com- 
panies controlling the system, com- 
panies who, in my opinion, would see 
that it is to their interests to develop 
the traffic to the utmost by cheap rates 
and cheap fares. That is what I regard 
myself as probably the best solution of 
the difficulty. At all events, I cannot, 
on behalf of the Government, undertake 
those large and very difficult schemes 
of legislation which are put forward by 
the honourable Member as the only 
remedy; and, beyond this voluntary 
amalgamation, of course, under proper 
conditions, I can hold out no hope that 
we shall be able to do anything towards 
dealing with the matter in the present 
Session. 


Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY (Louth, N.): 
It is a remarkable thing that the speech 
to which we have just listened contains 
even less hope of anything being done 
by the Government than was promised 
to us exactly a quarter of a century ago, 
when the right honourable Gentleman 
the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was Secretary for Ireland. 
Anyone who turns to the  sadden- 
ing pages of “Hansard” to find 
the manner in which it was then 
dealt with, the manner in which it has 
slumbered ever since, will get a further 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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lesson, if lesson be needed, of the utter 
neglect of every question affecting the 
material interests of Ireland by the 
shifting and vacillating courses of this 
country. Sir, I do not complain of the 
speech of the right honourable Gentle- 
man. He is only a link in the miser- 
able chain that forms the system by 
which we are ruled. He has only done 
what he conceives it is necessary he 
should do—made a few observations 
which suggested themselves to him with 
reference to the time of this House and 
the difficulties of this question. Sir, 
what is the time of this House to us! 
When you took away our Parliament 
you took away from yourselves any 
right to reply that you have no time 
to deal with our affairs. If you are 
going to deal with our affairs, deal with 
them. Then, with regard to the diffi- 
culties, I admit there are enormous diffi- 
culties in dealing with the question. I 
am not enamoured of the system of 
State purchase of railways, but, slowly 
and gradually, and reluctantly it has 
been forced upon my mind that some 
means must be found for dealing with 
the glaring injustice involved in the pre- 
sent system. What did the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, when he was 
Irish Secretary, say, in 1874/—and let 
me point out that this matter has gone 
on not merely for a quarter of a century 
—you must go back to 1837 to find the 
beginnings of this question. I am not 
going back any further than 1868, when 
circumstances gave rise to the appoint- 
ment of the Royal Commission already 
alluded to by my honourable Friend the 
Member for Monaghan. In 1868 a de- 
claration was signed by 72 Irish Peers 
and by 90 Irish Members, out of 105, 
there being four Irish Members in the 
Government who refused to sign it. In 
1868 the Peers and Commoners of Ire- 
land united in a declaration, stating 
that if in the eleven years which might 
be required to make the Irish railways 
pay their own way there should be any 
loss, that should be met out of Irish re- 
sources, and that nothing would be more 
easy than to raise the money by a tax 
upon Irish property, which would im- 
prove in value by the proposed change. 
In other words, the Irish Peers and the 
landlords who then sat in this House 
put forward a proposition asking for a 
tax upon their own property to enavle 
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them to improve the railway system. 
What was done? Mr. Gladstone, as 
soon as he came into office, appointed 
a Commission. The Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury constituted a 
special Commission upon this question. 
They were desired to report on— 


“j.—An approximate estimate of the im- 
mediate loss which would probably be 
occasioned by such a reduction of the fares 
on the part of the Irish railways as would 
assimilate them to the principles upon which 
charges are levied on English lines, and their 
=— as to the probable period that would 
elapse before the increase of traffic would 
overtake the loss occasioned. 


“2.—An estimate of the saving to be 
effected by concentrating the control of the 
railways under one or more administrative 
departments. 


“3.—An estimate of the diminution of 
charge which would be effected by placing 
the whole of the debenture capital on a uni- 
form rate of interest under Government 
guarantee.” 


And to that these Gentlemen gave 
answer, every one of them, in favour of 
the Irish line upon this question; these 
five Gentlemen, every one of them, gave 
answer in favour of the view put for- 
ward by the united declaration of Irish 
Peers and Commoners. My honourable 
Friend was not quoting from’a minority 
report, he was quoting from an im- 
portant State document by a Commis- 
sion of which Mr. Hancock, the well- 
known statistician, was the secretary ; 
and from that hour until the present 
day—31 years ago—the British Govern- 
ment has not done, so far as the 
important main question is concerned, 
a single stroke. I turn to the Debate 
initiated on the 24th April, 1874, by 
Mr. Blennerhassett, to see what the 
then Irish Secretary said. Sir, it is 
perfectly true that this quesion is sur- 
rounded by enormous difficulties, but 
when English opinion is unanimous upon 
any question, when the Conservative 
and Liberal parties are united to a man, 
does the English Minister, be he Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade or Secretary 
of State, get up and trot out the enor- 
mous difficulties of dealing with the 
question? No, Sir, if he did he would 
lose his place within 24 hours. He has 
to bow to English opinion, to conform 
to English opinion as expressed by 
have no such 
and we have got to-day a 


English votes. We 
remedy ; 
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speech which, while admitting our 
grievance, gives us even less hope of 
redress than did the speech made so 
long ago by the right honourable Gentle- 
man who is now Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. It is a very remarkable thing 
that the case of the amalgamation of 
the Waterford and Limerick Railway, 
which formed a portion of the speech 
of the honourable Member for Dublin, 
was then one of the chief points of 
illustration touched upon by both sides 
of the House. Consider what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said, by 
way of giving us some hope that an 
attempt would be made to alleviate our 
grievances—and I ask the House what 
is to be thought of this system of 
governing a country when this admitted 
grievance exists, and has existed, for 
over a quarter of a century, and yet 
nothing is done. While you are able 
to legislate for perpetual Coercion 
Acts and other Acts of that nature, you 
never find it to your interest to deal 
with matters that are of immense im- 
portance to the country. The right 
honourable Gentleman said— 





“T have stated this to show what im- 
provements in railway communication may 
be made by Irishmen themselves, or by 
Irishmen in concert with Englishmen, with- 
out any aid from the State. Parliament 
might beneficially lend its assistance in pro- 
moting amalgamation, and possibly facili- 
ties might be given by the Government, by 
which it might be rendered easier and 
cheaper than at present.” 


What have you done since then? 
Nothing. And if we allow you, you 
never will do anything. And yet it is 
made a grievance that we are always 
appealing to the Government to do 


something. In the name of Heaven, 
who are we to appeal to? Are we to 
be mute in this House? You have 


undertaken to rule our country and 
govern it for us. Are you, then, te 
make it a subject of complaint that we 
should venture to open our mouths to 
express the sentiments of our con- 
stituents? It is true that nobody is 
more willing to appeal to the Govern- 
ment than are the Irish. You have our 
money; you stick to it. You have got 
hold of the government. You have the 
whole thing in your hands. What are 
we to do except come here? What 
power have we? About as much power 
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as the rats and the cockroaches. That 
is the position into which you have re- 
duced the vast body of our population, 
and because at times the Irish raise a 
feeble complaint—once a quarter of a 
century—upon a question of real con- 
cern, are we to be put down? Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach went on to say— 
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“Both this question, and also the sug- 
gestion whether some provision compelling 
amalgamation might not be introduced into 
every Private Railway Bill brought before 
Parliament, require very careful considera- 
tion.” 


And it has been getting it ever since, 
and nothing has been done. Then he 
went on, and he dealt with the sug- 
gestion made by Mr. Gladstone himself 
in the previous year. Mr. Gladstone 
had put forward some scheme for en- 
deavouring to arrive at a remedy, and 
this is how the right honourable Gentle- 
man the then Irish Secretary dealt with 
the speech of the then late Prime 
Minister. He said— 


“Tt was evidently to meet such cases as 
these that a suggestion was thrown out last 
year by the right honourable Gentleman 
the late Prime Minister, to the effect that 
the Irish railway companies should _ first 
agree upon some reasonable principle of 
amalgamation, and should arrange among 
themselves for the interchange of traffic, and 
that then, as if in return for changes to be 
made by them for the better service of the 
public, loans should be granted to them by 
the State upon terms which should place 
them in a better financial position.” 


To that suggestion the right honourable 
Gentleman gave no assent, although it 
had the approval of a man of the great 
financial position of Mr. Gladstone. 
Lord Hartington was then Leader of the 
Opposition. Every Irish Member then 
in the House, Conservative and Liberal 
without exception—except only Mr. 
Percival Vaughan and the Member for 
Waterford—voted for the Motion of Mr. 
Blennerhassett. Well, Lord Hartington 
in his speech dropped one or two obser- 
vations, in which he said— 


“The previous Government of honourable 
Gentlemen opposite certainly did not ap- 
proach it in an unfriendly spirit by appoint- 
ing a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
condition of Irish Railways, with instruc- 
tions so worded as almost to show that, if 
a case could be made out at all in favour 
of the purchase of Irish Railways, the 
Government would be ready to consider it.” 


Mr. Timothy Healy. 
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And he said— 
“Certainly the late Government ’’—Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government—“ also approached 


the question in an equally willing spirit.” 
He said— 


“T know that my right honourable Friend 
at the head of the late Government would 
have been exceedingly glad if he could have 
seen his way, by any interference by the 
Government, to remove the evils of Irish 
Railway management: and, jspeaking for 
myself personally, I may, perhaps, say I 
approached the subject with a desire still 
more keen than most of my colleagues, that 
we might see our way to meet the wishes of 
a large number of Irish people. Perhaps I 
ought even to plead guilty to the charge 
that by too open a statement of my own 
views on the subject Imay have raised hopes 
which I was not able to fulfil. I certainly 
did think that some reparation might be 
due to Ireland for having sanctioned a 
system of railways there that did not give 
the country the fullest advantages which it 
is entitled to enjoy.” 


I think the way this House has ap- 
proached the subject of Irish railways 
affords us a very striking illustration. 
Why was a 5ft. Gin. gauge started in 
Ireland and a 4ft. Gin. gauge in Eng- 
land? If you had given the same gauge 
to both countries we might have bought 
an occasional second-hand engine and 
second-hand carriages, and you would 
have had what little advantage there 
is in English manufacturers and coach- 
builders making their goods upon a par- 
ticular standard, a particular plan, in- 
stead of having to have _ separate 
machinery for making different machines, 
You foisted upon us the 5ft. 6in. gauge, 
with its more expensive bridges, more 
expensive tunnels, more expensive car- 
riages, and so on, while taking a 4ft. 6in. 
gauge yourself. And how was it arrived 
at? Sir, I am creditably informed it was 
arrived at on the principle upon which, 
in a breach of promise case, the jury 
arrive at a decision on the question of 
damages. There had been ten different 
gauges recommended for England and 
for Ireland. The Committee first de- 
cided that because there was a sea road 
between the two countries, and we had 
a Lord Lieutenant of our own, there 
should be a separate gauge for Ireland, 
and then it added up the ten different 
suggestions and divided them by ten, 
by which means they arrived at 5ft. 6in., 
and upon that intelligent system the 
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railway gauge of Ireland was settled, 
and so it has remained until the present 
time. What did you do next? There 
was an excellent system of canals in the 
country; and certainly, if anything is 
due to the credit of the Irish Parlia- 
ment—and that was at the time when 
engineering was at, perhaps, its highest 
development and skill—it is the mag- 
nificent system of canals then developed 
and projected. Almost the first act of 
the English Government after it had 
obtained, by the unhappy Act of Union, 
some control over these canals, was to 
sell the Royal Canal to the Midland 
Railway, which has done nothing to 
promote it, and since that day every 
effort has been made by the British 
Treasury to get rid of the canal con- 
trol. Take the case of the Ulster 
Canal. Why, in conjunction with the 
late Mr. Biggar, how often did we repre- 
sent the case of the Ulster Canal to the 
British Government, until at last the 
British Treasury brought in an Act 
giving it away for nothing, with a sum 
of £5,000 in addition, to some Belfast 
jobbers. Now the whole thing is in a 
state of bankruptcy, and its last state 
is worse than the first. Only two years 
ago you passed another Bill, getting rid 
of another canal connected with Drog- 
heda. That is the way in which the 
English govern Ireland. Instead of 
looking at her case paternally, you are 
mere tax-extracting machinery. The 
whole idea is to shoulder off responsi- 
bility. You see processions of Minis- 
ters, now Tory, now Liberal, anxious 
simply in their day and generation to 
draw their salaries quietly, to get what 
little popularity and honour they may 
by acting as Irish Secretary, using our 
country as a spring-board from which 
to get elevation to other jobs. We 
know that this railway question has be- 
come one of the most extraordinary and 
pressing grievances of the people, and 
there is no suggestion of redress except 
that we might go to the Railway Com- 
mission. The right honourable Gentle- 
man is going to give us the offer to go 
to the Railway Commission through this 
Agricultural Board. It is very curious 
that exactly the same contention was 
made by the then Irish Secretary in 
1874. The right honourable Gentle- 
man has told us that two only out of 
150 appeals came from Ireland. Well, 
how is the owner of a farm of ten acres 
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to go to law with the Great Southern 
and Western Railway over the carriage 
of his turnips, when his whole consign- 
ment probably does not amount to more 
than 30s. The cost of such a proceed- 
ing is by no means inconsiderable ; and 
I have been informed that the cost in 
the case of “ Goddard v. the London and 
South-Western Railway Company,” re- 
cently heard by the Railway Commis- 
sion, in which the decision was given in 
favour of the plaintiff, was only £3 11s. 
6d. Yes, Sir; but it is unfortunately 
the case that all the consignments 
which reach the Irish railways are the 
consignments of small men; £3 LIs. 
6d., the cost in “ Goddard v. the London 
and South-Western Railway Company,” 
is a cost which no small farmer could 
pay. Many of them are too poor even 
to go into Court against their land- 
lords to get a fair rent fixed, because 
they are unable to find the preliminary 
charges. How are they to fight one 
of the strongest monopolies in the world? 
Here we have a country which is purely 
pastoral. It is becoming more and more 
pastoral every year; the country is 
going to be one vast grazing farm. 
We have no minerals, we have prac- 
tically no merchandise of any account. 
Take the railway upon which I worked 
some time myself, the North Eastern 
Railway. Why, Sir, upon that line, you 
have, I may say, at every five minutes of 
the day a goods train, a mineral train, or 
you have a passenger train; and how 
does it happen that these wretched Irish 
railway companies, who have not all 
the minerals of England, all its vast 
merchandise, all its goods, to carry, as 
well as its teeming population—how is 
it that the Irish railway companies, 
which only have Biddy’s cow and 
Paddy’s potatoes to carry, are able to 
pay as big dividends as your English 
companies? Is it not a condemnation 
of your system? And how are these 
lines managed? I hate the British 
Government in Ireland. I do not want 
to give them, if I can, any additional 
element of power, and I would be very 
careful, very guarded, in any Bill that 
is brought in to see that the control of 
the central authority, so far as it is 
the control of the Treasury Bench and 
of Dublin Castle, should be reduced to 
aminimum. But how are they managed 
at present? Why, Sir, we from time 
to time in this House see, per- 
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haps it may be 
glass darkly, a great many _ mil- 
lionaires springing up, or a_ great 
many rich men in this House. They 
are the people who control our indus- 
tries. Did you ever know a millionaire 
who was fit to be trusted on any ques- 
tion? We do not put millionaires upon 
the Treasury Bench to manage the 
Government. Was Mr. Gladstone a 
millionaire? Is the First Lord of the 
Treasury a millionaire? No, Sir; 
when you go to manage this great Em- 
pire you look for brains. But brains 
will not purchase Great Southern stock. 
‘It is by the money franchise, by the 
mere ownership of money, that these 
great undertakings are all controlled 
and managed, absolutely in entire dis- 
regard of the true interests of the 
country. And the Government stands 
by, year after year, and sees them 
carrying away our population, carrying 
away our merchandise, sees them screw- 
ing the last farthing out of the un- 
fortunate shipbroker, sees them ruin- 
ing our industries—the few industries 
that still exist in the country—by piling 
up the load of freights and charges. 
It does nothing except to give us an 
occasional Railway Commission, whose 
reports never are useful. Look at the 
condemnation by the Allport Commis- 
sion with regard to the Castlecomer 
Collieries. The Southern and Western 
Railway runs within 20 miles of 
that district. There is coal there, and 
coal most valuable, as we know, for 
exporting purposes and for steam pur- 
poses. And such is the great enter- 
prise of these railway people that, hav- 
ing got their five or six per cent., they 
are content to go to sleep upon it; 
they will not run a little railway from 
the closest point on their system to 
Castlecomer to enable these collieries to 
be worked. You are the Government 
of the country, yet you do nothing. 
although your Royal Commission has 
condemned the system. This is one of 
the things by which the people of Ire- 
land judge you and condemn you. Your 
whole management of the country is 
fiscal and political. You do not enter 
into the domestic affairs or manufactures 
of the people. You are not concerned in 
Mr, Timothy Healy. 
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them, and it is impossible that you 
should be. I cannot see myself how any 
Scotchman can love any country but his 
own, or any Irishman love any country 
but Ireland, and so long as we are ruled 
by people having no interest in our 
country, or caring nothing for our 
affairs, and only anxious to make a 
decent exit from office, it is impossible 
to expect right honourable Gentle- 
men opposite to engage in those enter- 
prises and experiments which it should 
be the duty of the natives to undertake. 
One word more. It is said that this 
Amendment is for State control. There 
are many evils connected with State 
control. A whole army of officials—rail- 
way porters, ticket collectors, guards, 
and other officials—all over the country, 
wearing the uniform of the State, and 
bearing its badge, would not be a grate- 
ful thing to any of us to see established. 
Sir Rowland Blennerhassett brought 
forward his Motion in 1874; he 
calculated the then value of Irish rail- 
ways at 22 millions—a mere bagatelle. 
My honourable Friend the Membzr for 
the St. Patrick’s Division of Dublia 
estimated that it would now take 40 
millions to buy up the Irish railways. I 
am not a financial expert; I know 
nothing of the question. But if you 
will not allow us to manage our own 
affairs, hear our voice, accept our views, 
and govern the country as we desire to 
govern it in matters that do affect the 
stability of the British Empire. You 
must remember that Ireland is a smail 
island getting more and more out of 
proportion in wealth and population as 
compared with England. The sun is al- 
ways shining on the British Empire. 
Yes, Sir, but it is also shining on fewer 
Irishmen in Ireland every day. Our 
country is becoming less importaut to 
the interests of the Empire at large, and 
it behoves the individual Irishman to 
look with much more concern and 
anxiety to the well-being and welfare of 
the unfortunate diminishing population 
left behind. We have our Department 
of State to look after our railways ; but 
what is your Board of Trade to us! 
What can it do for us? Would not 
the shoulders of an angel be almost 
borne down by the multifarious duties 
carried on by some of your great officers 
of State? You deal with the question 
from an official point of view; but our 
country—our fallen and unhappy island 
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—requires especial attention. She has 
one Minister—and he not even a Cabinet 
Minister—to manage her entire affairs. 
When we show you that our railway 
rates are double yours, that our divi- 
dends are greater than yours, you give 
us the answer you gave us a quarter 
of -a century ago—that you will put a 
clause into the Agriculture and Indus- 
tries Bill to enable us to go to law with 
the railway companies. That is no 
remedy. I sympathise to some extent 
with the helplessness of the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman. If he were a fixture 
in his office, and if he had to bear the 
brunt of Irish opinion, he would take an 
entirely different view. All he does is 
to point out difficulties. It is this un- 
fertunate spirit—however amiable be the 
Minister who exhibits it—it is this con- 
stant neglect of our material interests 
day by day that makes Ireland more and 
more intolerant of your rule and more 
determined to shake it off. 


*Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, Par- 
tick): Mr. Speaker, it appears to me 
that most of the arguments used by the 
honourable and learned Member would 
have been more appropriate last night. 
He has abused successive Governments 
for doing nothing and for not listening 
to the voice of Ireland. I am not aware 
that the voice of Ireland has been heard 
in this matter for 25 years. I have heard 
and read many Irish Debates, but I can- 
not recollect that this matter has ever 
been raised since the occasion in 1874 by 
Gentlemen from Ireland in the House of 
Commons. I am sorry for that, be- 
cause it seems to me an extremely prac- 
tical question, and I should really like 
to ask the Government, and especially 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, to con- 
sider whether something should not be 
done in regard to it. There are, of 
course, very great difficulties in the way, 
But I do think that the scheme 
suggested by the honourable Member for 
the St. Patrick’s Division of Dublin is a 
matter which deserves the attention of 
the Government. I have had occasion 
to look into the question of Irish rail- 
ways to some extent as a member of a 
committee which sat in Dublin. I have 
also taken an interest in railway matters 
generally, and I do think that what one 
sees of Irish railways shows that the 
present system is far from being satis- 
factory. We have imagined that what 
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is good on this side of the water should 
also be good on the other, and we have 
left the British system of competition 
to take its chance in Ireland. But the 
whole circumstances of Irish railways are 
absolutely different from the circum- 
stances of British railways, and the con- 
ditions under which our present system 
here has grown up are also different in 
the two countries. The problem is ab- 
solutely different with regard to Ireland. 
In England the amount of paid-up rail- 
way capital is 784 millions, in Scotland 
114 millions, and in Ireland not more 
than 39 millions. That is the amouut 
of paid-up railway capital in Ireland, and 
I do not suppose the market value of 
Irish railway stock is far from that sum. 
In England the average cost of rail- 
ways is £53,000 a mile, in Scotland 
£33,000, and in Ireland only £12,500. 
That shows that Irish railways must be 
entirely different from either English or 
Scoteh railways. It shows that Irish 
railways are far more of the nature of 
Indian railways, and ought to be treated 
as such. In India the average cost per 
mile is very similar to what it is in 
Ireland. We have exactly the same 
difference, though even more exag- 
gerated, with regard to receipts. The 
gross receipts in England are 75 millions, 
in Scotland 10 millions, and in Ireland, 
with a mileage only 300 miles less than 
Scotland, they are only 34 millions. 
That is to say, that the gross receipts in 
Ireland are only a third of the receipts 
in Scotland with very nearly the same 
mileage. Look at the question from the 
number of journeys taken, which is a 
very fair test. In England there are 
898 millions of passenger journeys, in 
Scotland 106 millions, and in Ireland 
only 26 millions. That is to say, every 
inhabitant takes about 31 railway jour- 
neys in a year in England, 264 in Scot- 
land, and only 5} in Ireland. That 
shows that the railway system in Ireland 
is entirely different to that in either 
England or Scotland. The receipts per 
mile per week in the three countries 
show the same difference. In England 
they average £97, in Scotland £56, and 
in Ireland £21. The last figure closely 
concurs with the receipts per mile in 
India, and the same kind of system that 
suits India satisfactorily ought, if pos- 
sible, to be applied to Ireland. The rail- 
ways of Ireland are numerous ; they have 
rival boards of directors, and they ex- 
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pend an excessive amount on administra- 
tion in every direction. The facts I 
have just stated show that Ireland re- 
quires a railway system different from 
that which admirably suits England and 
Scotland. No man in his senses would 
dream of proposing that the railways in 
England or in Scotland should be bought 
up by the State. But the problem in 
regard to Ireland is very different, and 
the question of buying the railways in 
that country should be very gravely 
taken into account by the Government. 
The Chief Secretary has put forward 
what I feel are very great difficulties in 
the way—difficulties which, I think, have 
been emphasised by some of the speeches 
made in support of the Motion. It 
would take a great deal to persuade the 
Hovfse of Commons to enter voluntarily 
into a system under which every detail, 
such as every place where a train cuz4t 
to stop, would be brought up in the 
House in the style to which we are ac- 
customed with reference to other hish 
matters. I do think that the politicai 
element in the matter—the pressure 
that would be brought to bear on the 
Government Department responsible for 
it, the amount of employment and 
patronage which would come into the 
hands of the Government, and the poli- 
tical pressure which would be used in 
regard to it—is a very serious considera- 
tion. But the Government have clready 
faced this question in many cases in 
Treland. They have undertaken n.uch of 
the risk in connection with light rail- 
ways, such as the choosing of sites and 
the expenditure of the money in different 
districts. Surely if they were able 
face that without having been subjected 
to undue pressure and influence, it is not 
too much to ask them whether this 
larger problem cannot also be sotved, 
and whether these Parliamentary objec- 


tions, which to us probably seem 
larger than they do to _ people 
outside, cannot be faced in the 
same way, and the railway system 


of Ireland brought into harmony and 
worked more economically. I am no 
throwing any blame on those responsinle 
for the present system, because when we 
were in Ireland we found the companies 
most anxious to work their lines satis- 
factorily. In many cases it was the 
poverty of the lines which we found pre- 
vented them from adopting the sneasures 
which the Committee thought necessary. 


Mr. Parker Smith. 
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The railways in Ireland, both as regards 
the expense of fitting out insisted on by 
the Board of Trade and also the attitude 
of the Government as to their -vorking, 
must be regarded differently frorn 19°1- 
ways in either England or Scotland, and, 
I believe, there are few things waich 
would tend more to enrich Ireland than 
if the present system could be overcome, 
and a uniform system of railways 
throughout the country, worked by one 
single authority, could be brought into 
harmonious existence. 


Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): Mr. 
Speaker, the honourable Member who 
has just sat down commenced by jeering 
at the honourable and learned Mem- 
ber for North Louth for the speech he 
made, but the honourable Member hhin- 
self has given greater support to the 
Amendment than was given by all the 
arguments of my honourable and learned 
Friend. I think the House ought to be 
indebted to the honourable Member for 
the figures which he gave. There aie 
two things about these statistics that 
might strike the mind of the House. 
One is how extraordinarily the figures of 
England and Wales and Scotland march 
together. The honourable Member 
stated the capital invested, the num- 
ber of journeys, and the cost of the 
railways in these countries, and alt)ough 
they were not exactly the same, they 
brought home to us a lesson recognised 
by statisticians, that certain parts of 
these islands march together. We had 
a remarkable illustration of that from 
the honourable Member to-night. Then 
he went on to speak of Ireland, and 
what did the House notice—the greates: 
possible contrast between the conditions 
existing there and the conditions cx- 
isting in Great Britain. [ think every 
Irishman ought to thank the ‘.onourable 
Member for his speech. It was a most 
powerful argument in favour of the 
claim which has been put forward. But 
why did he jeer at the honourable and 
learned Member in his first sent2nce! 
What would he do if the House did not 
listen to his pleading? As my honour- 
able and learned Friend said in his most 
beautiful and eloquent speech, “ How 
long will we go on applying to you— 
how long entreating you?” We have had. 
repeated Commissions. We had a Con- 
mission in 1837, another in 1847, and 
one in almost every decade since. The 
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same reply has always been made by the 
Government, but that cannot continue. 
The present Government have done a 
great deal for Ireland. Nearly every 
Session has been occupied with Irish 
legislation, and now they are asked to 
buy up the Irish railways and institute 
a national system. But the problem will 
have to be faced, and if right honour- 
able Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench 
have not the sense to face it others will 
have to do it. I ask the House to 
notice the nature of the reply given by 
the Government to-night. Did honour- 
able Gentlemen observe that the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade sat on the 
corner of the Front Bench during the 
Debate. Why did he not reply? The 
Board of Trade is one of the two offices 
charged in the Irish Estimates as Im- 
perial offices. In theory the Board of 
Trade does something for Ireland. This 
is a Board of Trade matter, and why did 
the right honourable Gentleman throw 
on that long-suffering Minister—-the Chief 
Secretary—the duty of making a reply? 
I say that when the historian of this half- 
century comes to examine this question 
he will blame next to the Treasury— 
which is the worst of all—the Board of 
Trade for the infamous system carried 
out in Ireland. It does nothing for Ire- 
land except charge a portion of its ex- 
penses to that unhappy island. Look at 
how the right honourable Gentleman 
treats the whole question of Irish com- 
merce. He will not supply any statistics, 
and there is not an island in the seas 
that does not know something about its 
commerce except Ireland. And when 
matters for the amelioration of the exist- 
ing system are being discussed he sits 
by and listens to the eloquence of the 
Chief Secretary. But something will 
have to be done, whether the question 
is argued on the broad lines of the hon- 
ourable Gentleman who spoke last or 
looked upon from another standpoint. 
I have been in Ireland twice during the 
Recess, and the house in which I resided 
is on a small spur of the Midland Rail- 
way, built at the cost of the State, and 
for which £600 a year must be locally 
paid for interest. The village at the 
end of that branch of railway became 
absolutely dependent on the line. All 
other means of Jocomotion, such as 
horses and donkeys were destroyed, cud 
we are absolutely at the mercy of the 
railway. How does it treat us? I may 
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mention one illustration. The distance 
between my house and the market town 
is nine miles. Coming home on a juar 
ket evening it takes 24 hours to *nahe 
the journey. There is a junstion ct 
which we have to stop for two hours, 
and although we have protesied aguin 
and again the railway compauy enly 
laugh at us. The Grand Jury also pro- 
tested, but they have no power what- 
ever in the matter. Take another case: 
In the little village to which I have re- 
ferred we have, as in other parts of 
Ireland, with the co-operation of the 
right honourable Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South Dublin, started a creamery, 
We try to get our own butter to Lan. 
What is the result?) The freight fron: 
that village to Lan is 56s., whereas ihe 
freight from Canada to Lan is only 
about 20s. But there are other difficul- 
ties. The other day a parcel of butter 
was lost. It was properly put on the 
train, and a goods receipt was given for 
it, but it was never found afterwards. 
The railway company was prosecuted, 
and it made the good defence, that 
having delivered the parcel over to 
another carrying company it was no 
longer responsible. The point was taken 
to the High Courts, and they decided 
that if any company receiving goods 
can prove delivery to another carrying 
company it is not responsible. Think of 
the meaning of it. Between the village 
to which I have referred and Lan there 
are probably five different carrying com- 
panies, and how can a villager sue under 
such circumstances. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: 
not peculiar to Ireland. 


That is 


Mr. LOUGH: I think it is very pecu 
liar to Ireland, and we cannot get the 
Board of Trade to put it right. Take 
another case: In certain parts of the 
district of which I am speaking fuel has 
become very scarce, and in summer 
hardly a fire is lighted. Yet eight or 10 


‘miles away is a district which is one vast 


bog. But there is no means of getting 
fuel from that bog to the village. Hon- 
ourable Members travelling in Ireland 
must have felt that the thought never 
entered the minds of the foolish people 
who built the railways to make them 
suitable for the people for whom they 
were constructed. Of course, in such a 
district there should be peat wagons and 
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cheap rates in order that fuel may be 
taken from where it is plentiful to where 
it is scarce. I have been going into the 
details of the system in my own place in 
Ireland. Let me give another instance: 
In that village of 500 inhabitants there 
are 10 policemen going about idle all 
day long. The right honourable Gentle- 
man objects that we cannot have State 
tailways in Ireland because of the multi- 
plication of Government servants. Why 
on earth should we not have three or 
four Government railway servants in 
that village and only six or seven police- 
men instead of 10? You might easily 
provide a staff of railway servants if you 
made the police do some _ useful 
duty instead of loafing about the 
country doing nothing. There is 
nothing in the argument which the 
right honourable Gentleman has_pre- 
sented to the House. The contrast 
between Ireland and Great Britain is 
this—in Great Britain we have competi- 
tion ; insIreland there is none. Where 
you have a system of private enterprise 
without competition that system becomes 
a vast and cruel monopoly. You want 
competition and control to enable people 
to do with private enterprise at all, and 
we get on in this country because we 
have the control of the Board of Trade 
in addition to effective competition. In 
Ireland there is no such control. I am 
sorry the President of the Board of Trade 
has not thought fit to stay and listen to 
our Debate, or to say a word upon it. 
{n Ireland there is not a vestige of com- 
petition throughout the country, and the 
situation is very different to what it is in 
Great Britain. An honourable Member 
opposite told us that this Debate should 
have taken place last night in connec- 
tion with the Home Rule Question. I 
venture to say that points such as this 
will crop up again and again whenever 
we discuss Home Rule in this House, 
and the sooner we hear that question 
approached from a practical standpoint 
the better it will be. The question is, 
is the Government justified in destroying 
2. prosperous and fertile country by an 
infamous system which it could easily 
cure, but which it has maintained for 
so many years? 


Mr. FIELD: After the discussion 
which has taken place, I beg to ask leave 
to withdraw the Amendment. 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): Before 


Mr. Lough. 
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the discussion closes I wish to say a few 
words on this matter, and I shall be glad 
to take this opportunity, although I will 
not long detain the House. I have lis- 
tened with a great deal of sympathy to 
the appeals made by the Irish Members. 
They have raised one of the gravest 
problems. Ireland is a country which, 
above all things, requires cheap transit, 
and the people cannot get it on account 
of the way in which the railways have 
been constructed. The railroads have 
been built on a scale commensurate, in a 
general way, with that which we have 
adopted in England and Scotland, where 
there has been a large traffic to deal 
with. It is true the expense of con- 
struction per mile has been much smaller 
than in England and Scotland, but, then, 
according to the figures given by the 
honourable Member for Partick, the land 
is of much less value. At the same 
time, the expense in Ireland has been 
far in excess of what the railroads ought 
to have been made for in that country. 
We are told that the average cost is 
£12,300 per mile. It is quite possible 
to make railroads at half that expense, 
and in Ireland many light railways are 
being made for less than that. It is to 
be regretted that when the railways were 
first built an endeavour was not made 
to bring them more into line with the 
economic conditions of Ireland. That 
is the first great difficulty which the 
position presents. The second difficulty 
is that there is no competition. The 
Member for Islington will surely agree 
that in order to have competition there 
must be traffic able to bear it, and the 
difficulty in Ireland is that the traffic 
is barely sufficient to enable the payment 
of dividends on the existing line. 


Answer to Her 


Mr. LOUGH: My argument was that 
the State should take over the lines. 


Mr. BRYCE: Another honourable 
Member has suggested that the dividends 
paid by the Irish lines are too high. 
Now, the only line which pays a large 
dividend is the Great Northern 





AN HONOURABLE Memper: And the 


Midland. 


Mr. BRYCE: I do not think that the 
Midland pays more than 5 per cent. on 
its capital, and we cannot expect that 
a company shall be forced to reduce its 
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rate of dividend very much below that. 
If we could have more manufacturing and 
other industries in various parts of Ire- 
land the problem would be less difficult. 
The suggestion is made that there should 
be a better control over the railways. 
But in what respect is that control to 
be exercised? I understand from my 
right honourable Friend the Member for 
Islington that there are two ways in 
which he thinks that control might be 
exercised. One is to make the com- 
panies adapt their relations with each 
other so as to better meet the public 
convenience. I admit that my know- 
ledge of Irish railway matters is not 
very great. But, so far as it goes, it 
is unhappily the fact that the foremost 
complaint made has reference to that 
matter. It is suggested that the com- 
panies do not manage their business 
nearly as well as they could, and that 
they pursue a policy of controversy and 
of captious interference with one another 
which is very much to the disadvantage 
of the travelling public. In that re- 
spect, I think, the Board of Trade might 
interfere more actively than it has done. 
But my honourable Friends must re- 
imember that the powers of the Board of 
Trade in these matters are very limited. 
The Board of Trade does not quite de- 
serve the charges which have been 
brought against it, because it can only 
act in those cases by bringing a sort of 
indirect pressure to bear, and if a com- 
pany chooses to stand out in a stiff 
and obstinate way against that pressure 
the Board of Trade may find itself at the 
end of its resources. It may be said 
that the Board of Trade should have 
larger powers. I am not prepared to 
say that in the case of England it is de- 
sirable, in the long run, that the powers 
of the Board of Trade should be greatly 
increased, but I am well prepared to 
believe that it should be so in the case 
of Ireland. I think it well] deserving of 
consideration by the Board of Trade 
whether, next time it comes to Parlia- 
ment for legislation with regard to rail- 
ways, it ought not to take power to ex- 
tend considerably its right of interfe- 
rence with and control over the railways 
of Ireland. Certain powers are undoubt- 
edly invested in the Railway Commis- 
sion, but to tell Irish traders to go, to 
that body for relief is not much good, 
for they would probably get a stone in- 
stead of bread. The Railway Com- 
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mission is not suited to the Irish railway 
problem, and this is a matter which the 
Chief Secretary might well take into 
his consideration. It is much to be 
desired that there should be given an 
epportunity of dealing with this difficult 
problem in a cheaper way than is pos- 
sible by going before the Railway Com- 
mission. Another question, however, 
which has been suggested by the Motion, 
and reverted to by several of the 
speakers, is that of consolidating the 
Irish railway system—in fact, of amalga- 
mating the lines. Now, the question of 
amalgamation must be considered in con- 
nection with the question of control. If 
you force the companies to amalgamate 
you make them at once a dangerously 
powerful body in Ireland, and you will 
require to impose much greater State 
control than you now have. Whether 
it is wise to entrust that power to the 
State or to the Chief Secretary is cer- 
tainly a difficult question. I am not 
prepared to say it will be found impos- 
sible to give Ireland the cheap railroad 
transit she requires in any other way. 
The other plan which has been suggested 
for dealing with this question is that of 
State purchase, and several Members 
have pointed out obvious cbjections to 
that. I confess, it appears to me at 
present that Ireland is one of the last 
countries to which the experiment of 
State purchase should be applied. I 
think the objections to having a large 
body of additional persons in the service 
of the State in a country like Ireland 
are extremely great, and I should be 
prepared to exhaust almost every other 
plan before coming to that. Those who 
know the result of State purchase in 
some of our Colonies, where the condi- 
tions in several respects are more favour- 
able than is the case in Ireland would 
be very reluctant to try the experiment. 
That is all I think I ought to trouble the 
House with on this occasion. I hope 
the House will not think that we on this 
side are at all indifferent to the force of 
the appeal made by my honourable 
Friend the Member for Louth, for we do 
feel that in this matter of railways is to 
be found one of Ireland’s grievances, 
which comes out most clearly and 
strongly. We must not forget that the 
Irish Question is still with us, and, as 
my right honourable Friend the Leader 
of the Opposition said last night, the 
view that it is our duty to give Ireland 
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the management of her own affairs re- 
mains unchanged. 


Question proposed, “* That those words 
be there added.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question again proposed. 


DISTRESS IN THE WEST OF 
IRELAND. 
Another Amendment proposed, at the 
end of the Question, to add the words,— 


“And we humbly represent to Your 
Majesty that the frequent recurrence of 
severe distress in certain districts of Ireland 
is the source of much suffering to the popu- 
lation of these localities, and calls for the 
speedy application of an efficient remedy for 
this social misery and Foe sage by the intro- 
duction of legislation during the present Ses- 
sion for the enlargement of holdings, and the 
carrying out of feasible schemes of migration, 
in accordance with a resolution passed by the 
Congeste1 Districts Board of Ireland in 1835, 
asking for compulsory powers to acquire suit- 
able lands with which to provide increased 
opportunities of employment for the victims 
ot this chronic distress.’—(Mr. Davitt.) 

*Mr. DAVITT (Mayo,- 8.): Sir, 
{ hope that whatever views honour- 
able Members may take as to the expe- 
diency of moving this Amendment, no 
honourable Member wil] be found in op- 
position to the object which the Amend- 
ment seeks to promote. That object is, 
Sir, to have an effective remedy applied 
by this House to the great and growing 
- evil of recurring distress in the West of 
Ireland, and also, by the application of 
such a remedy, to prevent the evils flow- 
ing from the application of public moneys 
to the relief of distress amongst an 
industrious people. Sir, it will, I 
think, be admitted on all sides of 
the House that this chronic evil of dis- 
tress in the West of Ireland is doubly in- 
jurious to the people of those localities— 
injurious to the moral, as well as the 
material, welfare of thousands of the 
industrious population, and that the re- 
medy which will relieve or ameliorate 
that condition of things will confer a 
corresponding benefit upon both people 
and country. Sir, it may be in the 
recollection of some honourable Mem- 
bers who were present this time last 
year, that I felt it my duty, as one of 
the Members for Mayo, to move an 
Amendment to the Address asking for 
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30,000 or 40,000 of my fellow-country- 
men who were the victims of a bad 
harvest, who had had land and small 
holdings as a primary cause ; and money 
had to be voted by this House, appeals 
had to be made to public charity in Ire- 
land, Great Britain, and America, in 
order to save some 30,000 or 40,000 
people of those districts from starvation. 
Now, Sir, that is a condition of things 
which I venture respectfully to say to 
the Chief Secretary we are resolved to do 
our best to alter, and will take every 
available opportunity which presents 
itself to press for a remedy. It will be 
found that there is practically no differ- 
ence between the leading Members oi 
the Ministry and the Irish Nationalist 
representatives with reference to this re- 
medy. I will deal with the remedy I 
propose, but I think I must help honour- 
able Members to form some idea of the 
extent of the chronic character of this 
evil before I come to deal with the re- 
medy which we seek in this Amendment. 
Now, Sir, I have already referred to what 
we felt it our duty to ask this House to 
do last year, in order that tens of thou- 
sands of our people should not be face 
to face with starvation. Public money 
had to be voted by this House, and I 
have already mentioned that large sums 
had to be obtained from a benevolent 
public in order to relieve these poor 
people. Well, Sir, in 1890 and 1891 
much larger sums of public money had 
to be demanded from this House in order 
to erect something like a barrier against 
this recurring evil in the congested dis- 
tricts of the West of Ireland. Going 
back a little farther, in 1886 this House 
voted, I believe, £40,000 or £50,000 in 
order to relieve the distress in these 
very districts in the West of Ireland. 
Going back still farther, to 1879 and 
1880, a much larger amount had to be 
asked for, and was voted by this House, 
in order to deal with a similar condition 
of things. Now, Sir, I could go even 
farther back still—right back to the last 
50 or 60 years—and show how, at re- 
curring periods of six or seven or eight 
years, this evil came along in these very 
districts, and this House and the public 
had to be appealed to in order to avert 
starvation from hundreds and thousands 
of people along the West Coast of Ire- 
land. Sir, the one terrible lesson which 
this experience of the last 20 years— 
going no farther back—ought to teach 
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this House is, that so long as this condi- 
tion of things exists in these congested 
districts we have to look for a small 
famine every five or every seven years. 
Now that is not in any way, Mr. 
Speaker, exaggerating the condition of 
things which I respectfully ask the House 
to consider in connection with the dis- 
cussion of this Amendment. But, in 
order to give to the House some idea of 
the actual social condition in which these 
people are compelled to live year by 
year, generation after generation, I will 
read a brief extract dealing with this 
phase of the question from the first re- 
port of the Congested Districts Board. 
This extract also deals with the area 
over which this recurring distress is felt. 
The population of the congested districts, 
so called, is in round numbers, 500,000 
—about one-eighth of the total popula- 
tion of Ireland. The inhabitants of 
these congested districts are distributed 
as follows, according to the report to 
which I now refer :—Donegal County, 20 
electoral divisions ; Leitrim, 5; Sligo, 4; 
Mayo, 21; Galway, 16; Roscommon, 7 ; 
Kerry, 13; Cork, 6. Possibly a few 
other electoral divisions have been added 
to the area of the congested districts 
since the first report of the Board was 
printed. Altogether, Sir, we have 84 
electoral divisions in eight or nine Wes- 
tern counties. The area of the districts 
amounts to 3,500,000 acres, and the 
poor law valuation to £500,000, or £1 
per head of the population. The general 
social condition of these people is de- 
scribed in the same report, and I prefer 
in discussing this question to adopt the 
language of the Board than to give the 
House my own intimate experience of 
these districts in the West of Ireland. 
This report says on page 8— 


“Even in the most prosperous of these 
districts the standard of living is low, the 
diet being altogether vegetable, with the 
exception of salt fish at times, which is 
used more as a relish than as an article of 
food. The houses, furniture, and bedding 
are too often unhealthy, mean, and com- 
fortless, and the week-day clothing is fre- 
quently ragged and scanty. Very many 
fumilies are on the same low level with regard 
to their resources. The farms or holdings 
are small in extent, and from two to four 
acres are planted with potatoes and oats.” 


Now, Mr. Speaker, this is a terrible state 
of things to obtain in these districts in 
the West of Ireland among a population 
of 500,000 of my fellow-countrymen— 
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one-eighth or one-ninth of the total 
population of Ireland—100 years after 
this House has taken from Ireland the 
rule of that country. I venture to say 
that it is a state of things that reflects 
no credit of any kind upon the respon- 
sible rulers of Ireland. Well, Sir, I 
have given in official language one pic- 
ture of the condition of things we wish 
to deal with, but side by side with this 
class of stinted and stunted industry 
there are extensive grazing tracts em- 
bracing the very best land, and giving 
bracing the very best land and giving 
industrial population to which I am re- 
ferring. To these economic conditions 
of life and Jabour the term “con- 
gested districts” has been applied, and 
to show how ludicrously inappropriate 
that name is with reference to my own 
county, I may mention that in Mayo 
at the present moment there are 560,900 
acres of the best land devoted entirely 
to grazing purposes. Well, Sir, ihe 
extent of similar pasture land as com- 
pared to industrial population would be 
about the same in the counties of Galway 
and Roscommon, the result being that 
you have the land-workers of these three 
of the largest counties in Ireland cooped 
up in small patches of the poorest soil, 
while vast areas of richer soil lay before 
them with all the potential requisites for 
industrial redemption and social comfort 
—if they could be helped to share with 
the sheep and the bullocks this natural 
source of labour and livelihood. Now, 
Sir, these are the main economic fea- 
tures of these congested districts. The 
condition of the people is a disgrace, as 
I have said, to the Government, which 
boasts, now particularly, of its good in- 
tentions towards Ireland. The state 
of these people is that of one degree 
above actual want, a state of social exis- 
tence which becomes one of pauperism 
or famine, as I have already pointed out, 
once every five or every seven years. 
Now, this description of these localities 
will certainly not be denied by the Chief 
Secretary, because I find in the report 
of the Congested Districts Board for 
1879—and I would respectfully call the 
right honourable Gentleman’s attention 
to this fact—seven years after the work 
of the Board began, an even darker pic- 
ture of these localities, drawn, I believe, 
by the hand of the Chief Secretary him- 
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self. Speaking of the normal state of 
these localities, the report says— 


Address in 


“The poverty and, in some cases, the 
destitution prevalent in these districts is 
undeniable.” 


And it goes on to say that opportunities 
should be afforded to the Board to help 
these people—I again quote— 


“To raise themselves out of the chronic 
poverty in which they have been sunk for 
generations.” 

The “chronic poverty in which they 
have been sunk for generations ”—to use 
the language of the responsible ruler of 
Ireland—is the justification, Mr. Speaker, 
for this Amendment, and the reason why 
we have resolved on these Benches to 
press him in season and out of season, 
until the remedy we ask for is granted 
by this House. Now, Sir, there are 
other circumstances in connection with 
this life in these congested districts to 
which I could refer if I cared to detain 
the House. I will only mention one of 
them. It is the migratory labour to 
England and Scotland. Every year 
hundreds—sometimes two or three thou- 
sand—of peasant girls go from Achill, 
Donegal, and the North-West Coast to 
Scotland to work in turnip fields during 
the hoeing season in order to add a few 
pounds to the family earnings, and those 
girls have to sleep in barns during this 
labour exile. Well, I need not dwell 
upon the risks that are run by those 
girls in having to go once a year to 
Scotland to do this work. I say that 
the remedy we ask for is one which, 
when applied, would enable those girls 
to find better and fuller employment at 
home. Then, again, some 15,000 or 
20,000 labourers have to cross to Scot- 
land every year to seek employment in 
the harvest season, and to earn a little 
money with which to keep their families 
at home and pay the rent. Well, Sir, 
I hold that it would be better for them, 
it would be better even for the interests 
of your Government in Ireland, if you 
could give opportunities for employment 
to those Irish workers at home. They 
would then be saved from entering into 
needless competition with the labourers 
of England. Well, Sir, I shall doubt- 
less be met with the argument, to be 
put forward, I am sure, by the right 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
South Dublin (Mr. Plunkett), that much 
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has been done already in the right direc- 
tion ; that the Congested Districts Board 
has been called into existence for the 
express purpose of ameliorating the lot 
of the people in these localities, and that 
it is part of the policy of the present 
Government to help to develop the in- 
dustrial resources of Ireland. I admit 
that something has been done, that more 
has been attempted, and that we have, 
in connection with this question, at any 
rate, the great advantage of possessing 
the active sympathy of the Leader of the 
House. All this, however, strengthens 
the case we put forward, because we are 
virtually asking the Government to pro- 
ceed along the road upon which it has 
already entered, and to deal with the 
evil which it acknowledges exists, in a 
way that is consonant with the views of 
the whole of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
The First Lord of the Treasury, speaking 
in the House on the 9th of August last 
on this very question, made his view as 
to the evil and the remedy very plain 
when he said—and I would ask the at- 
tention of the Chief Secretary to these 
views— 


“Unless we can increase the size of the 
holdings, I do not see how it is possible 
altogether to prevent the recurrence of these 
periodical seasons of distress when the potato 
disease makes its periodical visitations.” 


And then he went on to say— 


“Much may be done, but still it is obvious 
that if a holding be too small to support a 
family in comfort, year in and year out, no 
mere improvement in the method of agri- 
culture would afford a sufficient remedy for 
the evil.” 


That is a point which I respectfully sub- 
mit to the consideration of the right 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
South Dublin. I wil] continue to quote 
from the First Lord of the Treasury— 


“TI hope, therefore, we may gradually see 
in the West of Ireland, especially those dis- 
tricts of it to which I have referred, such 
gradual growth in the size of the holdings 
as may ultimately make these recurring 
diseases more and more rare in their occur- 
rence, and in time, it may be, finally to 
disappear altogether.” 


Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT: Whai is 
the date of that? 


*Mr. DAVITT: The 9th of August last, 
just before the adjournment of the 
House. This, Mr. Speaker, is the case 
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for my Amendment, clearly and convin- 
cingly stated by the right honourable 
Gentleman, my only objection being to 
the reservation as to a gradual growth 
of a remedy which, if it is to be effective 
at all in its purpose, must be assisted 
and hastened in its operation. That, 
of course, is the view of the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman himself, who I am 
glad to see in his place, and whose sym- 
pathy and support I claim in connection 
with this Amendment. But, Sir, con 
tinuing my argument that there is vir 
tually no difference between her Ma 
jesty’s Government and the Irish Mem 
bers as to the remedy we want 
applied, I will quote briefly from the last 
report of the Congested Districts Board, 
namely, that for 1898. The words are 
probably those of the Chief Secretary. 
They say :— 


“We regard the improvement and the en- 
largement of holdings, through purchase and 
re-sale of estates to the tenants, as likely to 
prove, if wisely and prudently carried out, 
the most permanently beneficial of the 
measures it is in our power to take for 
bettering the condition of the small occupiers 
in certain of the congested disricts.” 


We have, therefore, the evil and the re- 
medy recognised on all sides, and the 
question which the House will probably 
want answered is this: Has not a good 
deal already been done in the direction 
indicated, and cannot the task be left 
safely in the hands of the Congested 
Districts Board of Ireland? Well, Sir, 
a few facts and figures from official 
sources will be the best reply to tha 
question, and I would kindly ask the 
Chief Secretary’s attention to them. The 
total operations of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board in the enlargement of hold- 
ings during the eight years of the Board’ 
existence amount to the purchase of 12 
small properties, situated mainly in 
Mayo, Galway, and Roscommon. The 
total amount of Jand thus acquired is 
about 15,000 acres, having a combined 
poor law valuation of £3,000. Now 
on the improvement of these few 
estates and holdings the Board has ex- 
pended, according to the figures given 
on page 86 of the last report of the 
Congested Districts Board, £13,200, a 
sum equal to four and a half times the 
valuation, or to one-third of the entire 
purchase money, about £40,000. Now, 
I allude to these figures, not to criticise 
the wisdom or otherwise of the expen- 
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diture, but to make them emphasise the 
character of the land on which the people 
were compelled to live before the Jand 
was purchased by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board and this amount of money 
expended upon it. Summed up, Mr. 
Speaker, the work done in the enlarge- 
ment of holdings by this Board up to 
the present moment amounts to this. 
In the course of eight years some 200 
out of, say, 50,000 cottier tenants have 
had their holdings enlarged; and land 
of an annual value of £3,000 has been 
purchased out of an area valued at 
£500,000 a year. Now, Sir, at this rate 
of progress the 50,000 small tenants in 
the congested districts to which I have 
referred will have their plots of land 
enlarged and improved by the operations 
of the Board if they can only manage 
to live for the next 2,000 years. 
Well, Mr. Speaker, that is a trifle too 
long for the Irish peasant to live in the 
expectation of having his condition im- 
proved. The work that has been done 
in this direction is, I venture to say, the 
very best work which the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board has in its hands. I think 
the Chief Secretary will agree with me 
when I say that wherever the holdings 
have been enlarged, and reasonable assis- 
tance given to the poor tenants, their 
condition has been materially improved. 
During the Jast year, when money had 
to be devoted out of the public purse for 
the relief of the distress of Ireland, none 
of those 200 tenants to whom I have re- 
ferred were recipients of that relief. Now, 
Sir, this work will, I trust, be increased 
in the future, and will be made, as far 
as possible, the chief occupation of the 
Congested Districts Board. What is 
wanted is increased means to enable the 
Board to do this work speedily, and in'a 
more satisfactory manner. Money is 
not required for the necessary purchase 
of land, because under the provision 
made in the Land Act of 1896 the Con- 
gested Districts Board can have this 
land purchased through the Land Com- 
mission. What the Board stands 
urgently in need of is more assistance—- 
and adequate assistance—at the hands 
of this House in order that this work of 
placing this effective barrier against the 
evils of recurring distress can be pushed 
forward more satisfactorily and more 
speedily. Now, I venture to say, Sir, 
that when a demand of this kind has 
been made upon this House for practical 
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work of this description, it cannot be re- 
fused. The demand for increased powers 
for acquiring additional lands by com- 
' pulsory means may not be readily agreed 
to on the opposite side of the House; 
though one fails to see why, when the 
public good is the object sought for in 
the West of Ireland, this objection should 
be made to the application of compul- 
sory powers. The interests that stand 
in the way have purely a monetary value, 
and can be bought out; and I have 
every reason to believe, Mr. Speaker, 
that if the Government show themselves 
anxious to push forward this work in 
this way, they will experience very little 
difficulty in the West of Ireland in ac- 
quiring the necessary amount of land 
for the enlargement of holdings. © On 
this important phase of the question, a 
resolution of the Congested Districts 
Board, which was passed four years ago, 
marks out the right way in which to faci- 
litate the work of that body. In the 
annual report for 1895, the Board say 
[page 10]:— 


“The following resolution was adopted 
by the members of the Board and _trans- 
mitted to the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
then in office: ‘That the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board is in possession of information 
through their Inspectors, that there are 
large tracts of land that could be used to 
enlarge the holdings of small occupiers, and 
promote schemes of emigration in congested 
districts. The Board are, however, of 
opinion that it would be impossible for them 
to give due effect to this important depart- 
ment of their work unless more funds are 
placed at their disposal, and compulsory 
- powers given to them to acquire such lands 
at their just value.’” 


Well, Sir, that is our view, and I 
believe that it will be found to be the 
view of many Members, at any rate, on 
the other side of the House, if they 
would only give a brief study to this 
question. I may mention that in a 
series of able articles contributed by the 
Colonial Secretary to the “ Birmingham 
Daily Post” in 1888, calléd “A Sketch 
of Unionist Policy for Ireland,” he ad- 
vanced a similar remedy. He says:— 


“For the sake of showing how the treat- 
ment of congested districts might be worked 
out, we assume, for the moment, that it 
is undertaken by County Boards (to be 
established throughout Ireland for purposes 
of local government). The nine cases should 
be scheduled as containing congested dis- 
tricts. The County Boards of such counties 
should cause an examination to be made of 
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such lands within their respective counties, 
in pasture, or mostly pasture, to which 
tenants in congested districts in those coun- 
ties could be most advantageously removed. 
Certain lands must, of course, be exempted 
from the range of selection.” 


Answer to ler 


And then he goes on to particularise 
those lands. He says:— 


“Schedules of such land examined and 
found suitable should be published, with 
notice to tenants, owners, and agents. An 
appeal should be allowed as to the exemp- 
tions above mentioned, the appeal to be 
to the Land Court, whose decision should 
be final. Subject to such appeal, the County 
Boards should be empowered to acquire 
scheduled lands by compulsory purchase; in 
case of disagreement as to price, the County 
Board and the owner each to appoint an 
arbitrator, and the Court to appoint an 
umpire. Compensation for disturbance, in 
accordance with the terms of the Land Act 
of 1870, to be allowed to tenants removed 


under the operation of the proposed 
measure.” 
Now, Mr. Speaker, what I ask in 


conclusion is no visionary or revolu- 
tionary reform, but an extension, an en- 
largement, of a work which the Govern- 
ment are already carrying on in Ireland 
—a work which can bring nothing but 
credit to themselves. To improve the 
industrial status of the poorer labouring 
classes, to give them a helping hand in 
efforts to uplift themselves by hopeful 
means of food cultivation, and keep 
them from crowded cities and emigrant 
ships, is a work recommended by all 
parties as a duty of enlightened and 
responsible Government, and I, there- 
fore, plead for these people of the West 
with all the greater confidence to both 
sides of the House. There is a strong 
feeling abroad on this matter in the 
counties comprised in the congested 
districts. That is not to be wondered 
at, Mr. Speaker, when the sufferings and 
trials of such a life as these people live 
are keenly felt; increased education and 
developed intelligence must necessarily 
beget impatience at the tardy applica- 
tion of remedial measures. Popular 
feeling on this and on kindred questions 
in Ireland is seldom rightly understood 
by English rulers. They forget, in con- 
demning strong language or heated ex- 
pressions, that these words are born of 
the knowledge that land is life in Ireland 
—is home, and food, and raiment—in 
a sense which does not obtain, Mr. 
Speaker, in England, or in countries 
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favoured with varied industrial oppor. 
tunities. Those, too, who speak in 
hot, strong terms of reproach against 
systems and laws responsible for the per- 
petual poverty which Jeads either to the 
workhouse or to labour exile, have felt 
the experience of the past 20 years, 
with their relief funds and public doles, 
and all the other degrading  circum- 
stances belonging thereto. They know 
their grievance, and speak it as it is 
felt ; they know that the remedy which 
they demand is admitted to be practic- 
able and just, and they would not be 
the people they are if passionate feeling 
did not play its part in the work of 
seeking amelioration at the hands of un- 
sympathetic and un-Irish rulers. I ask 
the Government, therefore, to say 
whether this feeling shall be allowed to 
grow in intensity, or be calmed down 
by assurances that the redress which we 
seck in this Amendment will not be long 
delayed. The time and the circum- 
stances are favourable to a message of 
hope from this House to the West of 
lreland. The country is peaceful, there 
is no agrarian crime; the people are 
watchful and expectant ; and I urge Her 
Majesty’s Government not to deny these 
yearning hopes. I conclude my appeal, 
Sir, to the Ministers and to the House, 
in the words spoken by the First Lord 
of the Treasury on this very question 
in this Assembly on the 9th of August 
last, when he said : — 


“That the Irish of the West of Ireland 
should be put far above the necessity of 
appealing for public assistance is my most 
earnest desire, and as far as the Govern- 
ment can further that object, I can assure 
the honourable Member that they will do 
so. ... 1, for my part, fully concur with 
the honourable Member in the object he has 
in view. I think he has put his finger on 
the evil with which we have to deal, and 
I should be glad to give him, or any other 
person, every assistance in my power to 
carry out this object.” 


Mr. Speaker, I look with confidence 
to the right honourable Gentleman the 
Leader of the House to redeem that 
promise, 

On the return of Mr. Speaxer, after 
the usual interval, 


Mr. R. AMBROSE (Mayo, W.): Mr. 
Speaker, this ground has been so well 
travelled over by my honourable friend 
the Member for South Mayo that it is 
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not my intention to keep the House very 
long. 


[At this point attention was called to 
the fact that there were not 40 Members 
present. House counted; 40 attending, 
the speaker resumed. ] 


Mr. AMBROSE: Mr. Speaker, as I 
have said, this Amendment has been so 
ably gone over by my honourable Friend 
the Member for West Mayo, that 
it is not my intention to keep the House 
very long. He has informed the House 
that the population of these congested 
districts—but perhaps the House is not 
aware of the definition of a congested 
district. A congested district in Ireland 
is one in which the poor law yaluation 
is 30s. per head of the population. But, 
Sir, I find that the average valuation of 
the congested districts:in Mayo not only 
comes within that description, but is 
only £1 Os. 3d. per head. I could men- 
tion other districts, extending over about 
three-fourths of the county of Mayo, 
where the valuation is as low as 18s. 3d. 
Well, Sir, within a late period Distress 
Acts have been passed for the relief of 
these people. There is the Act of 1880, 
by which £750,000 was voted from that 
good old milch cow for the relief of 
distress, the Irish Church Fund. But, 
like other Acts passed in this House for 
the benefit of Ireland by the Govern- 
ment of the day, it was found by the 
succeeding Government that its prede- 
cessors did not understand the cause for 
which the Act was passed. It conse- 
quently amended the Act immediately 
afterwards, so that in the very same year 
the Relief of Distress Act was passed, the 
Relief of Distress Amendment Act was 
also passed, by which £1,500,000 was 
borrowed for the same purpose. Again, 
in the same year, the Seed Supply Act 
was passed, and also the Relief of Dis- 
tressed Unions Act, under which a sum 
not exceeding £50,000 was allowed to be 
borrowed from the Land Commission ; 
and last year we had that happy-go- 
lucky sort of thing—I cannot call it an 
Act—from the Chief Secretary, by which 
Boards of Guardians were allowed to levy 
rates on the people whom they were 
supposed to relieve. Well, Sir, I think 
we had an admission from the Chief 
Secretary last year that those people 
were in a state bordering on chronic 
poverty. Surely, if the Government 
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admit that, it is fully time for them to 
wake up to the fact that the time is 
ripe to do something to relieve the 
distress in those districts. A resolution 
was passed in 1895 by the Congested 
Districts Board, in which they admitted 
that without compulsory powers their 
endeavours to relieve the distress were 
greatly hampered. I have been reading 
the report of the Congested Districts 
Board, and I find that in 1897 and 1898, 
while they did not exactly pass resolu- 
tions, I think, reading between the lines, 
it is pretty clear that they came to the 
conclusion that even in those two years, 
without compulsory purchase, their 
efforts would be futile. Indeed, if the 
Chief Secretary would only look over the 
files of “Hansard” in the library, he 
would see that for a number of years it 
has been found necessary to bring 
before the House the question of the 
relief of distress, not only in the West 
of Ireland but in other parts of the 
country. I think he would be ashamed 
of himself if he were not in a position 
to stand up to-night and say that the 
time has now come when the present 
Government, at all events, will do some- 
thing to relieve the distress in the West 
of Ireland. I find that from 1831 to 
1898 it has been necessary to bring the 
subject of the distress in the West of 
Ireland before the House 27 years, which 
means a great many more than 27 times, 
and this being the case we have a right 
to expect some promise from the Govern- 
ment that they will remedy this state 
of things. I can assure the House that 
in other parts of Ireland—even in Ulster 
—I could quote figures to prove it—the 
population has dropped one half, while 
the poor rate has doubled. Well, Sir, 
what ought to be the duty of a wise 
Government in the face of these facts? 
Is it not to take into consideration the 
suffering of these unfortunate people? 
Surely it is not by talk about cham- 
pagne and the South of France, or by 
making Connaught a prairie, that this 
question is to be settled. A _ wise 
Government ought to raise these poor 
people out of their state of poverty and 
put them in a position to find proper 
scope for their energies. 

*Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT (Dublin 
S.): Mr. Speaker, there seems to be a 
complete agreement on both sides of the 
House, among those who know anything 
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at all of the West of Ireland, as to the 
conditions with which it is now sought 
to deal. The honourable Member for 
South Mayo very accurately stated that 
there is an absence of industrial pursuits, 
and that the people are dependent upon 
agriculture alone ; and I suppose he will 
admit that, through no fault of the 
people, such agriculture as theirs is neces- 
sarily of the most primitive description. 
The only difference of opinion that there 
will be in the House is not so much as to 
the remedy to be applied, but as to 
the way in which we are to proceed to 
apply it. The honourable Member based 
his Amendment upon a resolution passed 
by the Congested Districts Board in 
1895, a resolution with which I heartily 
concurred. I cannot speak, of course, for 
every member of the Board, but I can 
say with certainty that if such a resolu- 
tion were to be proposed to-day, it would 
be negatived, and for reasons which were 
stated very fully last year, and which 
I am quite ready to repeat. At the 
time that the resolution was passed, I 
was very much impressed with the fact 
—as I believed it to be—that compulsory 
powers for the purchase of land had been 
given to the Crofters Commission, and 
that the powers were utilised by them. I 
found subsequently, however, that the 
powers that were given were not to pur- 
chase land at all, but only to take land 
for the purpose of leasing to tenants. In 
any case the powers have not 
been utilised in dealing with the 
problem in Scotland, and I do 
not believe, at present, at any rate, 
that they are needed in Ireland. In the 
first place, as explained Jast year, there 
are several large negotiations on foot 
which we hope will lead to the allocation 
of a very considerable amount of land,and 
I may say, in passing, that the honour- 
able Member was not quite fair to the 
Board in the figures which he gave to 
show the very smal] progress we have 
made. By elaborate calculations, exag- 
gerating the time the Board has been 
in existence, and still more the period 
during which it has had an opportunity 
of dealing with a problem such as 
this, he said that it would take 2,000 
years before we could give all the holders 
in the congested districts enlarged hold- 
ings. I do not think they all require 
them, but that is a detail. I believe the 
honourable Member was actively en- 
gaged in another scheme for enlarsing 
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holdings some years ago. If I were to 
apply the same argument to his scheme, 
I could prove that he would never 
migrate a single family nor enlarge a 
single holding. 


*Mr. DAVITT: I was not a member of 
the Board. 


*Mr. PLUNKETT: At any rate the 
honourable Member’s friends were. 1 do 
not, however, want for a moment to 
criticise the promoters of this scheme—I 
do not blame anyone for its failure ; but 
the honourable Members who did pro- 
mote that scheme ought to know the 
extreme difficulties that are to be met 


Majesty's Most 


with in any scheme of the kind. 
I am quite sure that my right 
honourable Friend the Chief Secre- 


tary will deal with the subject, and, 
therefore, I will not pursue it further. 
I will only say this, that since we passed 
that resolution the utmost difficulties 
have been met with in working out the 
scheme, and even when you have got 
the land it is an extremely slow proce+s 
to re-settle it. I would ask the Chief 
Secretary to explain it to the House, 
because I think the honourable Members 
ought to know the difficulties that have 
to be encountered. However, the matter 
stands this way, that all parties are sub- 
stantially agreed that the holdings have 
got to be enlarged, and the only differ- 
ence between us on the point is as to 
whether compulsory powers are required 
now to carry out that object. I think 
myself that a very Jarge majority of the 
Congested Districts Board, if not all the 
members, hold that at the present 
time these powers are not required. 
I wish, however, to pass to another 
aspect of this question. It is always 
assumed by Nationalist Members from 
Ireland that the whole problem of the 
congested districts would be solved if 
only we could put into operation a large 
scheme of migration and enlargement of 
holdings. The whole question of peasant 
proprietorship is an extremely difficult 
one. I am not going to discuss the re- 
lative advantages of large farming and 
small farming. We all know that in 
favour of large farming you have im- 
proved appliances, a smaller capital 
per acre required, and much 
better facilities. On the other hand, 
in favour of small cultivators, you 
have the greater personal interest of 
the owner in his holding, and 
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the greater value of the owner’s 
Jabour as compared’ with hired 
labour. But it must be remem- 


bered that the lot of the peasant pro- 
prietors in Continental countries is not 
an enviable one. In industrial countries, 
where there are large centres of popula- 
tion, the system, no doubt, succeeds. But 
1 have read that in France and in several 
other countries, even with m€@thods of 
cultivation of a high order, the peasant 
proprietors have a terrible struggle for 
existence. In Ireland we have not the 
advantage at present, although I hope 
we may have, of advanced methods. The 
people, through no fault of their own, 
are in a very backward condition. They 
have had no educational facilities, and 
the Congested Districts Board conse- 
quently find great difficulty in carrying 
out any scheme of peasant proprietor- 
ship. Then, again, I do not myself 
think that the instincts of the Irish 
people are agricultural; I think they 
are much more pastoral than agricul- 
tural. They are an extremely adaptable 
people, but I could not help noticing in 
my travels about the world that agricul- 
ture is the very last pursuit that Irish- 
men, especially those from the poorer 
parts of Ireland, take to. 


AN HONOURABLE MEMBER: I have met 
them on the goldfields, and they always 
say that they have had such a scald- 
ing from agriculture in Ireland that they 
leave it severely alone when they get 
away from Ireland. 


*Mr PLUNKETT: That is true, per- 
haps, but the great emigrations from 
Ireland to America have been coincident 


with the greatest opportunity that 
has been offered to an_ agricul- 
tural population to acquire cheap 
land of great fertility in rapidly 


rising countries. I think it is generally 
admitted that the instincts of the Irish 
are more pastoral than agricultural. 


Mr. DILLON: Not a bit. 


*Mr. PLUNKETT: The honourable 
Member does not admit that that is so, 
but a great many people hold that 
opinion. Professor Goldwin Smith is no 
mean authority on the subject. The 
establishment of a peasant proprietary is 
not to be brought about by simply 
making the peasants proprietors of land. 
You have to do a great deal more than 
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that. I hold very firmly that if this 
House in its wisdom were, in this Session 
of Parliament, to pass an Act dividing 
up all the Jand of the congested districts 
among the inhabitants of those districts 
so that each head of a family had an 
economic holding—-and by an economic 
holding I mean a holding on which a 
man could live in decency and comfort, 
and bring*up his family, but not a hold- 
ing large enough to require hired labour 
—in 10 or 15 years you would have a 
worse state of congestion than you have 
to-day. Everybody knows what would hap- 
pen. Of course, the sons of these farmers 
would marry, and then they would be 
faced with the alternative of either 
emigrating or living in the one house, 
which we know is not a satisfactory 
arrangement, or else of dividing their 
holdings. The last state of the con- 
gested districts would then be worse 
than the first. On the other hand, I 
firmly believe that, while an isolated 
peasant proprietary is not in these days 
an economical possibility, a carefully 
created and well-organised peasant pro- 
prietary is quite possible; but it must 
be of gradual growth. The land must be 
gradually obtained. But quite as im- 
portant is the improvement and entire 
reorganisation of the agricultural indus- 
tries by which the land must be made 
profitable. The people must be taught 
to get more out of the land; they must 
produce more cheaply, and that means 
that they must have improved appli- 
ances. Honourable Members, I know, 
will laugh, but to do this it is abso- 
lutely necessary to have a system of 
agricultural co-operation. The whole 
distribution of agricultural produce 
duce must be reorganised, and industrial 
combination is absolutely essential for 
that purpose. [AN HoNoURABLE Manure: 
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Does not the same apply to Eng- 
land?] I think that applies to Eng- 
land, though not so much, because 


England is not so dependent upon agricul- 
ture as Ireland. The farms are so much 
larger in England that combination, in 
order to give the small holders the ad- 
vantages obtainable by the large holders, 
is not so essential as in Ireland. Then 
there is another extremely important 
factor—namely, the getting of capital 
into the farming industry. Honourable 
Members sometimes argue as if, in spite 
of what economists tell us, that there is 
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only one element in agriculture—namely, 
land, and labour and capital count 
for nothing. But I consider that to 
make labour effective and the acquisi- 
tion of capital upon reasonable terms 
easy is just as essential, and perhaps 
more so, than the acquisition of land. I 
cannot honestly argue that very much 
good would be done in Ireland by State 
aid unless it is accompanied by a self- 
help movement in the country. All these 
things I have been mentioning are 
necessary to the improvement of agricul- 
ture, but they cannot be brought about 
by the State for the simple reason that 
in a constitutional sense that would’ 
involve interference with trade. 
Some countries do not look upon the 
organisation of farmers for the improve- 
ment of their business as interference. 
France, for instance, has Government 
instructors going round the country do- 
ing exactly the work which the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society is do- 
ing in Dublin. However, I admit that 
that cannot be done here, but I would 
wish honourable Members opposite io 
understand that while we are in entire 
sympathy with them in asking the 
Government for further aid, there are 
a great many of us in Ireland, and a 
large number of men who do not belong 
to either the religious or political creed 
which I profess, who hold very strongly 
that self-reliance is far more important 
in Ireland to-day than State aid. We 
have set before our minds an ideal con- 
dition of these congested districts. We 
desire to see a peasant proprietary with 
a higher standard of living, and edu- 
cated so that they can maintain it. We 
believe that this is the only possible way 
of preventing sub-division and a disaster 
on the small holdings in these poor and 
remote districts. The honourable Mem- 
ber who moved this Amendment referred 
to what he described as the not un- 
natural excitement which-existed and the 
heated words which had been spoken 
recently in the west of Ireland in refer- 
ence to the inaction of the Government. 
The honourable Member has himself 
been a great deal in these districts or- 
ganising a movement which apparently 
has this object. 


*Mr. DAVITT: And I will do so again. 


*Mr. PLUNKETT : The honourable 
Member says he will do it again. I 
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think it is rather misleading to the House 
to speak of this feeling as spontaneous 
and natura] when such an extremely able 
organiser, and one of the most powerful 
out-of-doors orators of the day, have been 
going about among the people advo- 
cating economic doctrines which, apart 
from their political aspect, are abso- 
lutely disastrous for the reasons I have 
tried to explain. 


Majesty's Most 


*Mr. DAVITT: Will the right honour- 
able Gentleman inform me what reforms 
have ever been obtained, even in Eng- 
land, without a popular movement ? 


*Mr. PLUNKETT : I quite recognise 
the political object of the honourable 
Member, but from an economic, social, 
and moral point of view, it would be 
wiser for him to give support to those 
who are promoting the self-help move- 
ment. In August last the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury, when speaking on the question 
of chronic distress in the west of Ire- 
land, described it as one of the most 
perplexing problems which the State of 
this country or any other country had 
had to face. I welcome such an utter- 
ance from such a statesman because 
the right honourable Gentleman has not 
only helped these districts by legislation 
and administration, but he has, by public 
appeal, by private charity, and by per- 
sonal investigation, shown an _ interest 
in the subject which has seldom been 
equalled. I am very glad to find that 
my right honourable Friend the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland is equally in- 
terested’ in this problem, and, whatever 
may be thought of a man who does not 
largely advertise himself, I wish to 
testify to the fact that I have never 
seen anyone work harder upon that 
problem than he has worked since he 
has held his present position. I apologise 
for having taken up so much time of 
the House, but my only excuse is that 
this is a subject in which I am deeply 
interested. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Mr. 
Speaker, I have heard the speech which 
the right honourable Gentleman has just 
delivered three or four times. It has 
been slightly varied, perhaps, but it is 
the same speech over and over again— 
the same lecture on economic doctrines. 
Anyone would think that the right hon- 
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ourable Gentleman is the only man who 
has read John Stuart Mill or has given 
any attention to the other economic 
writers. I do not know whether the 
attitude of the right honourable Gentle- 
man towards the Members on these 
Benches may be considered patronising ; 
it is certainly too well-meant to be offen- 
sive. But we are told that the Irish 
people are sunk in deplorable ignorance, 
and are utterly unacquainted with what 
has gone on in the world for the last 
century or two. How, in the name of 
Providence, are these people to learn any 
of these lessons in improved agriculture 
if you do not give them sufficient land 
to cultivate? These people in the west 
of Ireland are calling out, in the same 
way as the Scotch crofters, for an en- 
largement of their holdings, and for that 
enlargement to be brought about on fair 
terms. Only a few days ago, on the 
Address, we had the Scotch crofters’ 
grievance, and one honourable Member 
pointed out that it was the duty of the 
Government, in the interests of the 
locality in which there was so much 
chronic poverty, to enlarge the holdings 
by means of purchase. This is the 
meaning of the Amendment of my hon- 
ourable Friend the Member for East 
Mayo, and it is the only real and genuine 
remedy for dealing with the present 
wretched condition of things. The 
creameries which the right honourable 
Gentleman refers to have been estab- 
lished in some of the most fertile por- 
tions of Ireland, but, notwithstanding 
outside aid, I challenge the right hon- 
eurable Gentleman to say how many of 
them have paid. How many of them 
publish balance-sheets ? 


Gracious Speech. 


*Mr. PLUNKETT: Every one of their 
balance sheets may be seen by the hon- 
ourable Member, because they are all 
registered under the Industrial and Pro- 
vident Societies Act, and the honourable 
Member has only to go to the Registrar’s 
office. 


Mr. FLYNN: I understood the money 
was given to keep the movement going, 
and to keep it alive, and I have been 
informed by people who know more 
about it than myself or the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman. They informed me 
that the bulk of these creameries never 
published their balance sheets, and that 
if they did the balance would be on the 
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wrong side. I again challenge the right 
honourable Gentleman that these balance 
sheets are not published, because we 
know they are not. 


*Mr. PLUNKETT: Of course they are 
public property if anybody likes to go 
to the office of the Registrar in Dublin. 


Mr. FLYNN: Well, perhaps that 
will throw a light upon the question 
when we come to see them. But, Sir, 
surely the right honourable Gentleman 
knows very well, whatever else may be. 
that those creameries are not suitable 
for the place. The land is too poor, and 
you want really, Sir, as we contend, to 
enlarge the holdings of these people. 
Before you give them lectures on eco- 
nomic doctrines, and lessons upon im- 
proved methods of agriculture and pro- 
duction, you ought to give them the 
land on which they can carry out your 
lessons and instructions. How can a 
poor, wretched man, cultivating four or 
five acres of rock, from which his fore- 
fathers were driven by these landlords 
—-how can he possibly derive any benefit 
from improved methods unless he 
has sufficient land to cultivate? The 
whole thing is a contradiction of terms. 
These poor people live in a chronic state 
of poverty, always in misery, and oft- 
times on the verge of starvation. We 
see these hundreds and thousands of the 
population in this condition in Ireland, 
and nobody who knows their condition 
will hesitate to say that it is a disgrace 
to this Empire, and a reproach to any 
Government. If that condition of 
things had been brought about by the 
misconduct of these unfortunate people 
themselves, perhaps there would not be 
so much to say about it. But no, Sir, 
everyone who knows the history of that 
country knows that these people have 
been driven to it ; and that they are the 
descendants of people who were driven 
from the fertile land of their forefathers 
on to these wretched plains. It is not a 
mere question of congested districts to- 
day, but it is as much an historical 
question as can possibly be. How great 
is the futility of trying to close your 
eyes to this state of things. These un- 
fortunate people go from Mayo and 
Galway, and other parts of Ireland, 
across to England and Scotland—and 
they are strong, able-bodied men—in 
order to earn the rent to keep these 
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wretched holdings going. That condi- 
tion of things is a matter of reproach to 
any Government, and it is enough to 
stir the indignation of any feeling man 
to see these unfortunate men going 
hundreds of miles away, to work in the 
land of the stranger, for a small pit- 
tance in order to keep their little hold- 
ings going. There is a lot of these unfor- 
tunate pedple who might as well be 
Chinese coolies, for their condition is 
quite as bad. Sir, I thought the right 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
South Dublin was more sympathetic in 
his view of this question, but I am very 
much afraid that the danger pointed 
out by the right honourable Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury, who was 
then Chief Secretary for Ireland, in con- 
nection with this congested Districts 
Board, has affected the right honour- 
able Gentleman. When that Board was 
being formed the Irish Members put 
forward the argument that there should 
be some popular representation on the 
Board, and we still adhere to that 
opinion. I do not deny that there are 
several gentlemen on that Board who 
have a sympathetic spirit, and who are 
doing most useful work for these dis- 
tricts. But our contention then was 
that some of the representatives of the 
congested districts—some Parliamen- 
tary representatives—ought to be put 
upon the Board, because they would be 
in touch with the pédple, and would be 
able to guide that Board in a proper 
direction.. What, Sir, was the reply? 
The reply of the right honourable 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, when he was Chief Secretary, was 
that it was not advisable to keep that 
Board free from all political tenour, and 
that no politician sitting in this House 
should be upon that Board. I regret to 
observe that, although in many ways 
and upon many occasions the right 
honourable Gentleman has _ expressed 
himself in a sympathetic way towards 
Ireland, there is a distinctly reactionary 
tone about the right honourable Gentle- 
man’s remarks. In 1895 he agreed in 
passing that resolution calling for com- 
pulsory powers, and now he discovers 
that compulsory powers are not only 
not needed, but he contends that they 
would be dangerous. And, what, for- 
sooth, is his explanation? In 1895 he 
was in favour of compulsory power, and 
he said that the Board would not per- 
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their work in a large and_ useful 
way without having compulsory powers 
to acquire the land in the West of Ire- 
land. Now, nearly four years after, the 
right honourable Gentleman has changed 
his mind, and what do I find is one of 
the very curious reasons given by him 
for changing his mind! Why, that he 
was under the impression that the 
Crofters Commission had compulsory 
powers, and he finds now that he was 
mistaken, and therefore the Irish Board 
must not have them. 


Mr. PLUNKETT: I said that I found 


that they had not used those powers. 


Mr. FLYNN: But they have not got 
those compulsory powers. The Scotch 
Members have declared that the Crofters 
Commission has not got these compul- 
sory powers, and surely they cannot be 
wrong, for they must know something 
about it. If they have these powers, 
why have they not used them? I feel 
myself walking in a kind of maze, for 
the right honourable Gentleman gives 
one version, and the Scotch Members 
give another. Let me state the pro- 
position as fairly as I can; the right 
honourable Gentleman gives as one of 
his reasons for going back and with- 
drawing from his decision to support 
compulsory powers that the Crofters 
Commission had never exercised those 
powers, but the Scotch Members tell us 
distinctly that they have not got these 
powers. Surely the Congested Districts 
Board—a body composed of intelligent 
men, the Chairman of which is the Chief 
Secretary of Ireland—would not adopt 
a resolution of that kind without due 
consideration of the circumstances. Now, 
the Chairman of the Board is, to some 
extent, responsible, unless he repudiates 
such action. Even if it was the Chief 
Secretary for the time being, there is 
supposed to be a kind of continuity of 
administration even in connection with 
Irish affairs. Surely it is not feasible, 
nor can it be put forward before this 
House as a fair argument, that the Con- 
vested Districts Board can pass a rego- 
lution which is printed in their report, 
a copy of which is sent to the Lord 
Lieutenant, and which is read here in 
Parliament, and then we are afterwards 
told, “We did not mean it at ail.” 
Surely the right honourable Gentleman 
has been +oo-long in public life, and is 
too keen a judge of public affairs, to 
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expect public opinion in Ireland or in 
England can be met fairly by a state- 
ment of that kind. In 1895 the Con- 


gested Districts Board passed that 
resolution, and they meant it or 


they did not, and the Members who 
passed it must have known more about 
the condition of Ireland than the right 
honourable Gentleman. I do not say 
this as any disparagement of the right 
honourable Gentleman’s administration, 
or of his keen grasp of public affairs, 
but these members are continually on 
the spot, and I take it that they are 
better informed, or quite as well in- 
formed, upon this difficult and perplex- 
ing problem as is the Chief Secretary, 
or the Member for South Dublin. 
The right honourable Gentleman the 
Member for South Dublin — con- 
cludes his speech with an_ ex- 
pression of thanks to the First Lord of 
the Treasury for his speech of last 
August. Now, we would like to see 
that translated into action this Session ; 
hence the necessity for this Amend- 
ment. The right honourable Gentleman 
quoted a portion of the First Lord of 
the Treasury's speech, in which he said 
this question was perplexing and em- 
barrassing. Of course it is perplexing 
and embarrassing, and the Congested 
Districts Board, with its present limited 
powers, cannot grapple with it, and 
they cannot and will not do so until 
this House gives them sufficient powers 
to enlarge the holdings of these poor 
people. When these holdings are en- 
larged, and the people placed upon 
them, they will then be in a position 
to receive all the useful and valuable 
lessons which the right honourable 
Gentleman or the Agricultural Board 
can give them. The present system is 
like trying to make bricks without 
straw, for it is no, use giving them these 
instructions unless you give them the 
land upon which to carry them out. We 
hear a lot about self-help and State aid, 
but we should want no State aia if we 
had the management of our own affairs. 
A Home Rule Government would de- 
serve to fail if they could not have 
worked this question out better than 
you have done. The figures, to my 
mind, in the last report of the Con- 
gested Districts Board, are absolutely 
conclusive as to the necessity for com- 
pulsory powers to purchase land. You 
give public bodies compulsory powers ; 
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you give private companies compul- 
sory powers to acquire land for the 
building of their lines, and the enlarge- 
ment of their stations, and all other 
necessary powers. You will do all that 
for a private company, and yet you are 
reluctant to give to the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, formed under your own 
administratign, the necessary compul- 
sory powers to carry out a scheme for 
the enlargement of these holdings. 
Why should that be. We do hope that 
the right honourable Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury will see his 
way to take his courage in both hands 
and to grapple, if the right honourable 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary of Ireland 
cannot do so, with this question, which is 
a reproach to the Empire and a sad dis- 
grace to Ireland herself. The honour- 
able Gentleman for South Dublin gave 
some figures some time ago which were 
very suggestive with regard to the 
operation of the Congested Districts 


Board; but in working out this 
problem I have ventured to take 
the liberty of investigating other 


figures, and I find that of the 12 estates 
that have been purchased in the last six 
years, and which comprise 14,400 acres 
odd, the poor law valuation is £2,784 ; 
but I also find that out of those 12 estates 
purchased at a total cost of £36,386 that 
two of them, Port Royal and Clare 
Island, comprised two-thirds of the 
entire amount of land purchased ; so that 
it has taken practically all these years to 
purchase two estates in the very poorest 
portion of Ireland. At that rate of pro- 
gress, of course, it would take many 
hundreds of years before the schemé 
could be worked out, but I also observe 
that the total sum expended by the 
Board is actually less than one year's 
revenue. Surely: we are justified, in 
view of a condition of things like this, in 
coming to this House and impressing 
upon the Government the necessity of 
arming the Congested Districts Board 
with compulsory powers to purchase land, 
so that the system of planting these 
people on their holding should be done 
with rapidity, and some attempt made in 
our own generation to settle this em- 
barrassing question. It is better for us 
to ventilate this question at this period 
of the Session, and I wish that more time 
had been allowed for this purpose, and 
that this Amendment had been placed 
earlier in the proceedings than later on, 


Mr. Flynn. 
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because this is a question of very great 
interest to Irishmen, and, however long 
the Debate may last, it is easier for Irish 
representatives, who respect themselves 
and their country, to come here now and 
urge the Government to deal with this 
perplexing and crucial question, and far 
better than that they should come 12 
months later appealing for alms and 
money to keep the body and soul to- 
gether in these unfortunate people, in 
the way in which we have had to do year 
after year in language which self-respect- 
ing Irishmen find difficult to use in this 
House. It is hard to do so, but your 
finicking remedies will not assist Ireland ; 
the relief which she requires must be 
given in the direction of an amendment 
in the law ; and before the Session draws 
to its close I sincerely hope the Govern- 
ment will recognise the necessity of deal- 
ing with the question in a statesmanlike 
spirit. 


*Mr. DRAGE: I have always taken a 
great interest in Irish Labour Ques- 
tions, and I venture to interpose in this 
Debate, as I have just returned from 
the West of Ireland. I think we 
must all admit on this” side’ of 
the House that the evils to which the 
honourable Gentleman who moved the 


Amendment referred are very great, 
and that* we should support any 
Measure likely to mitigate them. 


The whole population of Mayo and 
Galway is actually on the verge of 
starvation, and the slightest failure of the 
potato crop would produce great physical 
suffering among them. The population 
of the present time no longer live on the 
wholesome food which they had a 
generation ago, and when they come to 
England for the purposes of seeking 
work it takes a week or two of good 
English food to give them proper health 
and strength in order that they may be 
able to compete with English labourers. 
Now, the condition of their cottages is 
pretty well known in this House, and I 
have ventured on more than one occasion 
te ask the right honourable Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to extend the opera- 
tion of the Labourers Housing Acts. The 
circumstances under which these people 
live are so well known that I need hardly 
refer to the fact that it is a common 
thing for cattle and pigs and human 
beings to be herded together in one room. 
Irregularity of work is, no doubt, another 
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cause of distress in Ireland, and honour- 


able Members of this House who are 
acquainted with the irregularity of 
employment in England know that! 
it is almost impossible for a man 
whose employment is irregular to 
exist without geiting into debt. 
The general condition of the West 


of Ireland is well known, and every- 
one must regret to see that little change 
for the better has been made there during 
the last 20 years. But there are other 
difficulties those which were 
enumerated by the honourable Member 
for Mayo. There are circumstances which 
very greatly increase the difficulties with 
which the right honourable Gentleman 


be sides 


the Chief Secretary has to deal. 
illiteracy is one. The figures show 
that 18 per cent. of the whole 


Ireland are illiterate ; 
while in Galway and Mayo the figures 
show that no less than 33 per cent. of the 
population are illiterate. Then there is 
another problem to be solved, and one 
which is most important to the Irish 
people, and that is the migration of labour 
and the conditions under which that is 
done. A recent return published shows 
that no less than 18 per cent. of the adult 
members of Galway and Mayo are obliged 
to ¢ England to labour, and I 
should just like to call the attention of 
the House for one moment to qn examina- 
tion of these figures. I find that the 
labour returns, as published in the 
Labour Gazette, showed that no less than 
40 per cent. of the adult labourers of 
Mayo and Galway come to England to 
labour. That is to say that 27,000 of 
the adult labourers of those two counties 
inigrate annually. That is not the 
worst of it. What I call attention to is 
this, that whichever percentage is correct, 
the Irish official returns or those of the 
Labour Gazette, whether you take 18 per 
cent. or 40 per cent., three-fourths of this 
large number of persons when they 
return to Ireland in the winter are land- 
less. I have no doubt that the right 
honourable Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland has an answer for 
that, but these figures, conflicting as they 
are, show that the Irish labour problem 
is a very serious one, and one which 
requires to be dealt with immediately. 


population of 


ye to 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Of course 
these people, in all probability the whole, 
but certainly the majority of them, are 
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members of the families of small land- 
owners, and, therefore, a very large 
number of the labourers who migrate to 
England on the West of Ireland are 
| naturally landless. 


Gracious Speech. 


| *Mr. DAVITT: The right honour- 
|able Member will admit that a very 
| large number of these small tenants also 
| join their sons in their migrations to 
England. 


*Mr. DRAGE: My point is this, that 
these landless labourers come back for 
the winter to Ireland whether they are 
landless members of a small landowner’s 
family or not, and that circumstances 
render it more difficult for them to ob- 
tain work—the regular agricultural work 
they are best fitted to perform. There 
is another circumstance connected with 
these districts, and that is the in- 
debtedness of the population; partly 
owing to a bad system of accounts, partly 
owing to payment in kind, and in labour, 
a large proportion of this population is 
indebted ; and it is certainly borne in 
upon us that if the tyranny of the land- 
owning classes has been bad in the past, 
there is growing up in Ireland a system 
of tyranny, or at any rate, supremacy, 
of the debt-owning shopkeeper, in some 
respects more terrible than that of the 
landlords in the past. That is another 
problem with which the right honourable 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary has to 
deal. The remedies for this state of 
things were set forth by the honourable 


Member for Mayo, and are well 
known and_ recognised on these 
benches. First there is the en- 
largement of the holdings of the 


small landowners, and there is the settle- 
ment of the landless wpon the land. On 
those two points the honourable Member 
for Mayo and both sides of the House 
agree ; but where we differ is in the space 


of time in which these changes 
can be carried out. Those who 
have visited the Trench estate are 
acquainted with the practical diffi- 
culties involved. Each tenant. must 


have a patch of arable land, a patch of 
pasture, and a patch of bog. These 
patches have to be connected by a right 
of way. The holdings on existing estates 
are already much subdivided. You have 
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therefore so to subdivide the land as to 
prevent a recurrence of present evils, 
and you have to content the people, and 
prevent litigation over rights of way. 
Tlonourable Gentlemen opposite, and 
those interested in Irish affairs, know 
well the great love the Irish tenants have 
for litigation. You have this addi- 
tional problem to solve: the education 
of the people to avoid litigation between 
tenants. But, once these difficulties are 
met, there is another question which I 
think has not altogether escaped the 
attention of honourable Members oppo- 
site—the evils of money-lending. Few 
people are probably aware of the amount 
of interest which the poor tenants have 
to pay on small loans. I have been as- 
sured by priests who have spoken to me 
on the matter that the smallest rate of 
interest which is current is 26 per cent. 


Mr. DILLON: Is the 
Member speaking of banks? 


honourable 


*Mr. DRAGE: No, of the village 
money-lenders. The common custom is 
to borrow £1, but the borrower does not 
get a sovereign—only 19s., the other 
shilling being retained as interest—and 
the loan being paid back at a shilling a 
week. Of course, honourable Members 
will see how that works out. At any 
rate the interest on these loans is found 
to be not less than 26 per cent. 





*Mr. DAVITT: That is what we call 


the gombeen system. 


*Mr. DRAGE: Well, then you have got 
to bring agricultural and technical edu- 
cation more home to the neople ; for if, 
under present conditions as to educa- 
tion, the farmers fail on a small scale, 
they will fail on a large. Last of all— 
and .on this point honourable Members 
opposite will bear with me—there 
is the necessity, as the priests admit, 
of a change of character. Everyone 
interested in the Irish peasantry will ac- 
kowledge that we have to encourage 
in them a greater spirit of self-reliance 
and independence. These being the diffi- 
culties, what has been done by the 
Government in the last three years of 
its administration? In the first place, 
there are the State grants and the efforts 
of philanthropy. The Chief Secretary 
will probably agree that for the amounts 
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sult has been obtained. It seems to ve 
the opinion of all really interested in the 
peasantry that such grants have produced 
the utmost demoralisation, although it 
was our good fortune to find that all the 
districts in the very poorest parts of Ire- 
land had not been affected by this de- 
moralisation. A second remedy provided 
by the Unionist administration is that of 
labourers’ cottages. The Labourers’ Cot- 
tages Acts did not apply to the districts 
under consideration, but in other parts 
of Ireland a great deal of good has been 
done in the way of fresh housing of the 
labouring classes by the authorising of 
15,000 cottages and an expenditure of 
£1,909,000. The small holders in Mayo 
could qualify for a share of this expendi- 
ture, but the unions are poor. Then we 
come to the comprehensive policy of the 
Congested Districts Board. Honourable 
Gentlemen opposite must admit that a 
mere examination of their report shows 
that, so far as it goes, a great deal of 
good work has been done. The Board 
has encouraged agricultural education ; 
it has introduced the spraying of pota- 
toes; it has established experimental 
plots; it has done much to improve the 
breed of horses, of cattle, of sheep, and 
even of bees. It is engaged in the reor- 
ganisation of the fisheries, and in intro- 
ducing improvements in fish-curing. 
Then you have the institution of 
factories and home industries; I quite 
admit on a small scale, but that is no 
reason for refusing credit to the Govern- 
ment for what has really been done. 
Further there are the repairs on the 
bridges on important main roads which 
were a danger to traffic. New railways, 
new roads, have been built, holdings 
have been enlarged, and something has 
been done for the settlement of the land- 
less, and the encouragement of improved 
methods of agriculture. I quite admit 
that, with all the Government have done, 
sufficient has not yet been done to meet 
the demands and the necessities of the 
people. Another point on which I ven- 
ture to think sufficient credit has not 
been given to the Government, is the 
new Poor Law system introduced by the 
present Chief Secretary. It constitutes 
a really great reform, and is pretty much 
on these lines: The Government has 
aereed to pay 75 per cent. of the relief 
where the unions are embarrassed on the 
condition that the labour test is em- 





so lavished in the past no adequate re- 
Mr. Drage. 


ployed, with the workhouse as an alter- 
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native. I believe that 11 unions in the 
districts under discussion have adopted 
the system already, and that they are 
satisfied with the new _ conditions, 
although the system has only been in 
force for one year. Next, there is the 
new Department of Agricultural In- 
dustry and Technical Education, and, last 
of all, there is the Adulteration Bill 
which the Government propose to intro- 
duce this Session. I am quite at one 
with those who say that, though much 
has been done, a great deal has yet to be 
done. I have been going to Ireland for 
the past nine years, engaged in inquiring 
in every part of the country into the 
social condition of the people, and it is 
a pleasure to come back to England and 
to be able to tell this House that there 
is a new movement in Ireland of extra- 
ordinary power and promise. This move- 
ment has been initiated and promoted by 
the Agricultural Organisation Society, 
which seeks to solve the problems of social 
Ireland on the principles of self-help and 
self-reliance. It is a movement founded 
by Irishmen and led by Irishmen on 
principles which are dear and intelligible 
to Englishmen, and which promises to 
solve many difficulties in the economic 
field, but most of all in the agricultural 
field where the English movement has 
hitherto failed. Honourable Gentlemen 
know that trades unions, friendly so- 
cieties, building societies, and the like 
in England have built up _ practical 
answers to the most difficult of social 
problems, but all these associations have 
failed in dealing with agriculture. This 
movement, as I have said, conducted by 
Irishmen, began by recognising that the 
evils from which Ireland suffers are 
economic, not political. Its success 
in a few years has been remarkable. It 
has now no fewer than 37,000 members, 
with a turnover of three-quarters of a 
million sterling, and branches of it are 
to be found everywhere throughout Ire- 
land. Honourable Gentlemen opposite 
are not altogether fair in their attitude 
towards this movement, nor to those who 
are making a special study of social prob- 
lems in this direction. It is, I hold, 
one of the most remarkable movements 
which this century has brought forth. 
Irish agriculture suffers, like agriculture 
elsewhere, from competition and from the 
transition which is going on from pro- 
duction on a small scale to production 
on a large scale. Very well, the first 
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thing the Organisation Society has done 
is to organise production so as to obtain 
a regular supply at a uniform standard 
of quality, and then, by co-operative 
agencies, it establishes a regular con- 
nection between the producer and con- 
sumer. It has established creameries, 
it has arranged for the sale of the pro- 
duce, it has provided the means by 
which the best machinery and manures 
can be obtained at cost price; 
it is giving technical instruction 
of the highest value to the farming 
classes ; and it is bringing Irish produce 
into close connection with the English 
and Scotch markets, with their demand 
for 40 millions’ worth of such produce. 
Where the English capitalist and Gov- 
ernment failed in the economic field in 
England, the organised working classes 
solved many problems. Now, a most re- 
markable fact which has struck the stu- 
dent of the reports of trades unions 
and Friendly Societies is, so far as lre- 
land is concerned, these societies out- 
side Belfast and the North have been 
a failure. An examination of their ac- 
counts by representatives of English 
trade unions or friendly societies 
showed extravagant recklessness and 
mismanagement, and that they were 
seldom able to make revenue and expenses 
meet. A further point in this movement 
which has made it so remarkable and so 
extraordinary in the history of Ireland 
is the knowledge that it is giving to 
these working men, who are, as the House 
will remember, for the most part brought 
up under circumstances of the utmost 
misery, and with the utmost disregard 
of sanitation and the ordinary principles 
of civilisation. It is giving them a 
knowledge of business certainly not sur- 
passed by any working men with whom 
I am acquainted ; it is giving to them a 
knowledge of how to manage their own 
affairs, and it is teaching them the value 
of foreign trade, the value of markets, 
the facilities they have for entering into 
the English market; and last, but not 
least, it is bringing all classes in Ireland 
together in a way in which, at any rate, 
in the West of Ireland it has never 
yet been done. Why, at one meet- 
ing which I had the honour to attend, in 
a Catholic clergyman’s house, we found 
a Protestant clergyman taking the chair, 
and the audience included two Unionist 
Members of Parliament and others inter- 
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those who are acquainted with the Wes 
of Ireland that this union of all creeds 
and all classes—for there were represen- 
tatives of the landlord interest as well as 
working men—has not been known, or 
at any rate, has never been marked by 
such cordiality within their recollection. 
This seems to me to be a great sign for 
good in the present condition of Ireland. 
It seems to me that honourable Gentle- 
men, opposite have, in attacking the 


Government, to deal, in the first place, 
i 


with the legislation to which Il 
have referred; and in the second 
place, they have to show _ that 
they have a movement which can 
do the work ‘which the organisation 


to which I have referred is now doing in 
Ireland. I hope they will allow me to 
assure them that if I were an Irishman 
I should be only too proud to take part 
in the good work which is being done 
by the society, work unequalled in the 
nineteenth century, and, which, whatever 
its results, whether it ultimately suc- 
ceeds or fails, will always be regarded as 
one of the remarkable attempts 
which have ever been made to reorganisc 
Irish social life and bring all classes and 
creeds together. 


most 


Mr. POWER (Waterford, E.): Sir, 
we recognise the spirit in which the 
honourable Gentleman who has just ad- 
dressed the House has approached this 
very complicated problem, and it is a re- 
lief to us to recognise that spirit, be- 
cause it is not the spirit in which 
Englishmen. as a rule approach this topic. 
Now, Sir, a part of the right honourable 
Gentleman’s speech was taken up ii: 
enumerating the difficulties there are in 
the way of carrying out the scheme that 


the honourable Gentleman for South 
Mayo advocates. We are all aware thai 
there are difficulties in connection with 


this problem, as there must be with 
every other problem. None of us pre- 
tend that cottars till their land perhaps 
as well as it might be done; but we all 
recognise that not only is a change o? 
seed desirable for the production of a 
good potato, but a change of eland i: 
necessary as well, and that the existing 
state of things in Ireland does not allow 
the people to have that change of land 
which is necessary to produce a good 
potato. It has often been asserted that 
the Irish Members dwell on the poverty 
that exists on the seaboard in the West 


Mr. Drage. 
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of Ireland, and are inclined to exaggerate 
that poverty. On my own behalf, and I 
am certain the behalf of my col- 
leagues, I think I may say no duty is 
more disagreeable to us than to parade 
the poverty of our land, and to go round 
year after year, not only in our own 
country but in many cases to go into dis- 
tant lands, asking for something to keep 
the people from starvation. It is, I 
maintain, one of the greatest condemna- 
tions of British rule that after you have 
engaged to manage Irish affairs the’ pre- 
sent state of things should prevail, a 
that brings untold woe and 
poverty on the ‘residents of the western 
seaboard, and a system, I maintain, Mr. 
Speaker, which is a standing disgrace 
and humiliation to a great rich 
country like this. Why, what is the pre- 
sent state of things? If you get 
summer a little more wet than is 
customary in an ordinary 


on 


system 


and 
one 


suinmer 


on the western seaboard you will 
have the people, not on the brink 
of starvation, but actually starving; 
and it has always been the habit 
of the Minister who is accountable 


to this House for the government of Ire- 
land to minimise these famines, and to 
try to persuade the people of this country 
that these famines do not exist. 
Within 12 hours’ journey of this great 
capital you will find a state of things 
prevailing which I say is not only un- 
happy for us, but is a downright humili- 
ation for this country. I do not mean 
to say that there is not to be found in 
this capital of yours great poverty side 
by side with great wealth. The honour- 
able Gentleman who has last spoken has 
alluded to the illiteracy that prevails in 
these congested districts. Well, Sir, this 
would not be the time to go into that 
subject, but if the time were proper I 
think we would be able to show that a 
great deal of the illiteracy which he de- 
plores, and which we must all deplore, is 
a direct result of the system of govern- 
ment which you have forced upon the 
country, and which for generations, 
owing to our conscientious convictions, 
has prevented the people from having 
that education which we all recognise is 
so necessary in the battle of life. The 
honourable Gentleman has likewise 
alluded, and alluded in a sympathetic 
tone, to the labourers who come from 
Donegal and Galway and Mayo to eke 
out an existence, or try to do so, in the 
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harvest fields here. I can imagine no 
greater proof of the poverty of the 
people than that these people do come 
over here with such regularity. These 
Irish labourers I know have been re- 
garded by English labourers in many 
districts as to some extent “ blacklegs,” 
interfering with their labour, and natu- 
rally their appearance was considered an 
intrusion. But I am happy to state 
that a better state of feeling now pre- 
vails. I had recently an opportunity of 
speaking to a number of these men who 
were working in this country, and they 
told me that latterly the state of things 
had changed, and that now the labourers 
of this country recognised that the 
land system in the West of Ireland has 
been the cause of these people being 
compelled to come over, and that they 
are no longer recognised as “ blacklegs.” 
I was told that until recently on many 
large farms in Scotland the house in 
which these men were lodged was known 
as “ the Paddy house,” a term of humili- 
ation, a term of opprobrium, because 
these poor people were sent to live under 
conditions that the English labourer 
would not put up with for one night. 
And I say that people who will endure 
the humiliation and ill-treatment that 
these people receive must be driven by 
keen poverty to do so. I believe that a 
better system now prevails; I believe 
that the English labourers now recognise 
that these men are compelled by their 
poverty to come over; and one of these 
labourers that the great 
change which had taken place on the 
part of English and Scottish labourers 
towards them was, to a great extent, the 
result of the labours of Mr. Gladstone on 
the Irish question. I am not in a posi- 
tion to say, but I am quite prepared to 
believe that there was a great deal of 
truth in that assertion. Mr. Speaker, 
the difficulties of compulsorily taking 
the land have been alluded to, and the 
difficulty of sub-division has been alluded 
to. Anyone conversant with Ireland 
knows that these difficulties have to be 
faced; but I ask, What are statesmen 
for but to face these problems and find a 
solution for them? And if you, with all 
the means at your disposal, your untold 
wealth, a great part of which has been 
filched from us—if you are not able to 
find some way out of the difficulty, I 
think it does not speak very well for 
your powers as statesmen. Now, even 


said to me 


. 
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last year there was an inclination to 
pooh-pooh the pbverty that prevailed. 
To my mind, the very iact that the Chief 
Secretary, who is responsible for Irish 
government, was able on his works to 
get able-bodied men in large numbers at 
from 3s. to 6s. a week to work at hard 
work, and to go long distances to and 
from their work, is proof that great 
poverty did exist. And I think it is 
gratifying to know, for those of us who 
believe that the people have a right to 
live in their own country and to give 
their labour to their own country—it is 
satisfactory for us to know that where 
emigration has had even a partial trial 
last year there was little or no cry of 
destitution. I am very glad to have 
listened to this Debate and to find that 
no one has advocated a system of emi- 
gration from Ireland as the solution of 
this question. Our population is spare 
enough, Heaven knows; and we say the 
solution of these difficulties is to be 
found, not in sending people out of their 
own country to seek employment in 
other lands, leaving their country as 
capable of improvement as the country 
to which they go, but in giving the 
people some of the lands from which 
their forefathers had been expelled, and 
enabling them to live in some decency 
and some comfort. That ought not to 
pass the skill of men who say they are 
able to manage the affairs, not only of 
their own country, but of every country 
in the world. What the result of 
this Debate may be I do not know. 
I heartily support the Motion my honour- 
able Friend has brought forward, and 
in reply to the remarks made by the 
right honourable Gentleman the Member 
for South Dublin, as to the action of 
iny honourable Friend and Mr. William 
O’Brien have taken in organising the 
United League in the West of Ireland, 
may I ask those who so very glibly 
criticise what is the duty of Irish repre- 
sentatives? This problem has been put 
before you again and again, and you 
have done little or nothing, and the 
Trish peeple would be mere slaves and 
serfs if they did not act on the wisdom 
they have learned. As long as the Irish 
people remain quiet nothing will be done 
for them, no matter how glaring the 
injustice they suffer under. It is easy 
to criticise my honourable Friend and 
Mr. William O‘Brien for the action that 
they have taken. But, knowing what 
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the people suffer, and believing, too, that 
they know what would cure them, they 
would be false to their position if they 
did not prove to the people that until 
they are united and coercive they will 
get no reform from this House. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The ques- 
tion which the hon. Member for South 
Mayo has raised, the real difficulties and 
character of which he seems very im- 
perfectly to have grasped, had been for 
some years past the subject of experi- 
ment by the Congested Districts Board. 
Migration and enlargement of holdings 
were, in fact, two of the objects to carry 
out which that Board was founded, 
and it is worthy of note, in view of 
the Motion which now being made, 
that little or no assistance was rendered 
to the Government of that day, and to 
my right honourable Friend the First 
Lord of the Treasury when he brought 
forward his proposals for the Board to 
carry out work with which it is now 
occupied. It is only when the labours 
of the Congested Districts Board are 
beginning to ripen that honourable Mem- 
bers come forward in order to reap where 
they have not sown.t The honourable 
Member for East Mayo, in particular, 
is constantly calling the Government to 
task for not dealing with the various 
problems which arise in connection with 
the government of Ireland; but the 
honourable Member himself has been ab- 
solutely barren of any useful suggestion 
for the government of Ireland since I 
have been in the House. The honour- 
able Member has criticised, where any- 
thing has been done; but he has never 
made a fruitful suggestion, and in con- 
nection with the work of the Congested 
Districts Board the honourable Member 
has been found, not among those who 
helped, but améng those who en- 
deavoured to hinder. 


Mr. DILLON: I think I was in gaol. 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It seems 


to me that there is some misconception 
in connection with this question. The 
evil is one which we all admit. It is 
the miserable poverty which undoubtedly 
exists over a large portion of the West 
of Ireland—a poverty which during years 
of scarcity culminates in something ap- 
proaching famine. That is, of course, 
a real and serious evil, and we would 
be the last persons in the world to deny 
Mr. Power. 


is 
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the reality of its existence or the gravity 
of it. What are the remedies proposed 
in the Amendment? They are: first, 
migration, and secondly, enlargement of 
holdings. The House is called upon in 
the Amendment to provide legislation 
of the present Session for the enlarge- 
ment of holdings, and to carry out a 
feasible scheme of migration. Now a 
distinction must be drawn between mi- 
eration and the enlargement of holdings. 
By migration is meant the removal of 
the peasant occupiers or of the cottiers 
from the place where they are now living 
to some other place at a distance. The 
late Mr Paruell made an experiment 


in migration, and the House knows 
that it was an _ absolute failure. 
The Congested Districts Board have 
also made experiments in the direc- 
tion of migration. I cannot say 
that up to the present time their 


efforts have met with any considerable 
measure of success. Those who have 
read the latest report of the Congested 
Districts Board will see that it is men- 
tioned that three persons were migrated 
from one locality in the district of 
Carragh to another district of Carragh, 
and they seem to be well satisfied with 
the change. The report added that this 
is the first successful experiment in mi- 
gration which they have been able to 
carry out. It is an important fact that 
migration is an excessively difficult 
operation. It is hampered in every pos- 
sible way, but particularly by the ex- 
treme reluctance of the people them- 
selves to remove from their homes. The 
honourable Member spoke of compulsion, 
but I do not believe that such a scheme 
would be successful, unless it was made 
compulsory on a large scale to estab- 
lish persons in a new locality. , I do not 
know whether the honourablé Member 
is prepared to support legislation which 
will give the Congested Districts 
Board compulsory powers to migrate the 
inhabitants of the west from one locality 
to another, but without such powers the 
idea of carrying out immediately any 
feasible scheme of migration seems to 
be absolutely out of the question. 


*Mr. DAVITT : I do not believe that 
compulsion would be required. 


to 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I do not 
think that the honourable Member has 
had so much experience in this matter 
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as I have. I have been watching the 
operations of the Congested Districts 
Board ever since I have been Chief Secre- 
tary, and I say that the greatest pos- 
sible difficulty is experienced in connec- 
tion with any scheme of migration. 
But what does this bring us to? I do 
not say that migration may ultimately 
prove to be impossible. Attempts are 
being made to renew the experiments 
in that direction, and if they are suc- 
cessful so much the better. But if the 
xovernment should introduce a large 
scheme to deal with poverty in the west, 
migration is out of the question. That 
reduces our consideration of the sub- 
ject to the second proposal of the honour- 
able Member—the enlargement of hold- 
ings—that is to say, the enlargement 
of holdings by adding to them other 
land contiguous, or land in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. It is immediately 
evident to anyone who has studied the 
question that we can no longer have 
a remedy of anything like universal 
application; and for this reason, com- 
pulsory powers or no compulsory powers, 
we cannot find throughout the con- 
gested districts a sufficiency of land to 
make any really appreciable difference 
in the size of those holdings we wish 
to increase. Take, for instance, the con- 
gested districts north and south in 
County Donegal, and especially in its 
most congested districts, there is not 
sufficient Jand materially to add to the 
holdings of the peasant farmers at 
present living there. It cannot be done, 
whether you have compulsory powers or 
not. In County Mayo there is land 
available in Castlebar, Westport, and 
other districts, but there is not sufficient 
land in East Mayo to carry out this 
operation on a large scale. In Roscom- 
mon and Sligo, too, it would not be 
possible to apply a remedy’ on the last 
scale which the honourable Member de- 
sires. I need not deal with the cases 
of Kerry and Cork. The honourable 
Member for South Mayo told the House 
that migration and the enlargement of 
holdings are the only possible remedies 
in the major portion of the congested 
districts; and yet in the greater part 
of them it is no remedy at all. I have 
given a great deal of attention to this 
subject. I will not say that it is not 
possible in these districts to increase the 
holdings to some slight extent, but it 
is impossible to do so to such an ex- 
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tent as would provide the remedy for 
which the honourable Member looks. 


Therefore it is necessary to fall back 
on the other remedies of the Congested 
Districts Board, on which the honour- 
able Member for South Mayo poured 
such contempt. 


*Mr. DAVITT : I have not spoken of 
them with any contempt. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
honourable Member referred to them 
with contempt in comparison with cer- 
tain Measures which he _ suggested. 
There is, in connection with the opera- 
tions of the Board in relation to the 
purchase and re-sale of the estates, an- 
other operation besides migration and 
enlargement, to which I think attention 
should be called. When the Board buys 
an estate, before re-selling it to the 
tenants, it has been found necessary in 
the cases of which we have had experi- 
ence, to spend a very considerable sum 
of money in improving the estate—in 
the re-allotment of the holdings, in the 
erection of fences, in drainage, in im- 
proved dwellings, in roads, and in cattle- 
sheds. Reference has been made to a 
speech delivered by the First Lord of the 
Treasury in August last. I was unable 
through ill-health to be present on that 
occasion, but I make no complaint of 
the statement the honourable Member 
has made. I wish, however, to call the 
attention of the House to some other 
speeches which were made in the same 
Debate. The honourable Member for 
South Mayo made a speech from which 
it would appear he was under the im- 
pression, which I have endeavoured to 
some extent to correct, that the prin- 
cipal object of the Board in purchasing 
estates was the enlargement of holdings. 
That is not the case. Enlargement of 
holdings is only one of the operations 
of the Board, and perhaps not the most 
important of them. To show how little 
the honourable Members for South and 
East Mayo have studied this question, 
I will refer to the case of Clare Island. 
In the Debate to which I have alluded, 
the honourable Member for South Mayo 
said that no distress had prevailed 
in Clare Island where the Congested 
Districts Board had purchased land and 
enlarged the holdings. The honourable 
Member for East Mayo, in the same De- 
bate, said that whereas those who had 
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studied the question knew perfectly well 
that in the past the first cry of dis- 
tress had always come from the islands 
of Clare and Achill, now that the land 
was being distributed among the people, 
not a single application for relief had 
come from those islands. The honour- 
able Member for East Mayo professes 
to have made a special study of this 
question? Will the House believe that 
there have been no operations in con- 
nection with the enlargement of hold- 
ings in Achill at all? As to Clare 
Island, what are the real facts? The 
report of the Congested Districts Board 
shows what was the condition of things 
there and what has been done. It states 
that the wall has been finished at a 
cost of £1,600, and that the Board is 
engaged in making arrangements which 
have for their object an increase in the 
size of the holdings, and new houses are 
to be built. Only a very small amount 
of land is available for division—less 
than one-fifth of that already occupied. 
What, therefore, becomes of the conten- 
tion of the honourable Members for 
South and East Mayo, that the improved 
condition of the island is due to the 
enlargement of holdings? That im- 
proved condition is due rather not to 
the enlargement of the holdings, but 
almost exclusively to the numerous im- 
provements which have been carried out 
by the Board. This is a very important 
matter. We can do an immense amount 
of good by processes such as I have 
described. We do enlarge the holdings 
whereon land is available. 


*Mr. DAVITT: That is a part of the 
Board’s work. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes, but 
there are numerous operations which re- 
quire a great deal of time, and they 
cannot be carried out in the rough-and- 
ready method suggested in the Amend- 
ment of the honourable Member. 


*Mr. DAVITT: The Amendment is 
founded almost word for word on the 
resolution of the Congested Districts 


Board. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have not 
the words of the Resolution before me, 
but at all events I am speaking with 
three years’ fuller information and ex- 
perience of the work of the Board, and 
all the careful and patient work during 
that interval is ignored by the honour- 
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able Member for South Mayo. He calls 
by his Amendment for some speedy, 
rapid and superficial way of dealing with 
the problem; he wants to compulsorily 
expropriate the landlords. 


*Mr. DAVITT: That is what you said 
three years ago, when you signed the 
report, 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
almost tired of saying that the fact of 
my name being attached to that report 
does not imply my adhesion to it. It 
was passed before I joined the Board. 
Now the honourable Member has on the 
present occasion made a speech of very 
great moderation, and, although I am 
unwilling to introduce into the discussion 
an element of controversy, I cannot help 
comparing the kind of Janguage used 
in this House with the language em- 
ployed by the honourable Member and 
his friends in the West of Ireland. 
The fact is that this demand is part of 
a movement to renew agrarian agitation 
in Ireland, and it has a political object. 
To show this it is only necessary to 
read a few extracts from speeches made 
in the West of Ireland by the honour- 
able Members for East and South Mayo 
and Mr. W. O’Brien. If necessary I can 
repeat these extracts indefinitely, but 
I think it well that the House should 
hear some of them to be able to con- 
trast them with the statements made 
in this House with bated breath and 
whispered humbleness. 


*Mr. DAVITT: Not at all. 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: In a 


speech which he delivered on 30th May 
last year the Member for South Mayo 
said that he 


“never troubled his mind or conscience about 
“the rights of the landlords. They were the 
“rights of the robber.” 


He went on to say that the fight was 


“going on under overwhelming odds—they 
“were fighting against the landlord garri- 
‘son and the might of the English Govern- 
“ment across the water.” 


Then there is a speech made by the 
honourable Member for East Mayo on the 
14th December last year, in which he 
said that the object of this meeting was 
to enable them to distribute the rich 
lands amongst the people of the country, 
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and that it was within their power to 
force that distribution. He added that 
there were many there who took part in 
the old Land League movement, and that 
the example set by that league would 
enable them to carry out the work easier. 
He further asked them to remember the 
methods adopted by the Land League, 
and that they must practise the same 
methods now. Then next was the speech 
of Mr. William O’Brien, made on the 18th 
Jecember last at Roscommon, who said 
that the movement was growing. Their 
first cry, he said, should be ‘* Down with 
the grabber,” and that the grabber ought 
to be put down by the good old methods 
adopted in County Mayo. He continued 
that, whether the farmers liked it or not, 
if they were to keep their heads above 
water the time would come when they 


would have to reduce the land question | 
to such a question of resistance and | 
turbulence, if need be, that the landlords 








would juinp at any great measure of com- 
pulsory purchase that would make every 
farmer in Ireland master of his own 
holding, and would, at the same time, 
sweep away the last barrier of the land- 
lords’ resistance to Home Rule. I have 
quoted these speeches, which might be 
easily multiplied, in order that Members 
of this House might understand that 
when the honourable Member for South 
Mayo comes here and makes a quiet, 
sober, and plausibl speech in favour of 
his Amendment, he is using very different 
language indeed when he gets amongst 
the people of the West cf Ireland. 


*Mr. DAVITT: I should use the same 
language if I had the honour of address- 
ing Mr. Speaker in County Mayo. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I can quite 
believe that in using very different 
language in this House the honourable 
Member is wise in his generation, but he 
is making an appeal to the Government 
to extend the opportunities of migration 
and of the enlargement of holdings in the 
West of Ireland, and it would be indeed 
too absurd if he came down to make that 
appeal by saying that his real reason was 
to sweep away the landlords and bring 
about an era of Home Rule. 


*Mr. DAVITT: You are 
them away yourselves. 


sweeping 
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Mr. GERALD BALYOUR: It would 
not be in the mouth of the- honourable 
Member for South Mayo or in the mouth 
of bis friends to complain if the Govern- 
iment, in consequence of the action which 
he had thought fit to maintain in Mayo 
and Galway, should refuse to give further 
assistance in the direction in which he 
desires us to go. I do not see how he 
could possibly complain if we were to say 
that his action prevented us from 
advancing in that direction. But as we 
were not indebted to him for the policy 
which the Congested Districts Board has 
followed, so neither are we going to 
depart from that policy, because, while 
he pretends to encourage us, he is really 
doing his best to prevent us from 
vursuing the same. Let there be no 
nistake. We propose to carry that policy 
out in our own way and not in the way 
of the honourable Member. The honour- 
eble Member’s methods are not our 
methods; he has frankly admitted that 
he has a double object in view. He is 
not merely a philanthropist who desires 
to see the position of the people 
He is a politician with a 
politician’s principles, and his real object 
is to stir up an agitation like that which 
devastated and disgraced Ireland some 


vears ago. 
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mproved. 


*Mr. DAVITT: I do not charge the 
public £4,000 a year for my services as 
you do. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I do not 
think I ought to be subjected to these 
interruptions. 


AN HONOURABLE Memper: What about 
the champagne? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I must ask honour- 
able Members not to interrupt the right 
honourable Gentleman. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I will not 
deny that the honourable Member and 
his friends desire to see the condition of 
the people of the West of Ireland im- 
proved, but they are politicians as well, 
and that is the meaning, I believe, of 
their cry for the compulsory expropria- 
tion of the landlords. Now, Sir, what is 
the Government intending to do in con- 
nection with this question? The honour- 
able Member for South Mayo himself has 
pointed out that the Congested Districts 
Board has no difficulty in acquiring land 
for the purposes which I have described 
so far as mere want of funds is concerned. 
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By a provision introduced into the Land 
Act of 1896 the Congested Districts 
Board is enabled to purchase land fro. 
the Land Commission, and it has 
practically the resources of the Lani 
Commission at its back, and therefore we 
have money enough to carry out any 
operations we may desire, and also, so 
long as we are able to do so, we shall 
have no difficulty in acquiring voluntarily 
all the land which, at all events, will be 
necessary for the carrying out of its 
operations for a very long time to come. 


The honourable Member has referred to | 


the resolution of the Congested Districts 
Board. This Act was passed nearly four 
years ago, and surely the opinion of the 
Congested Districts Board at the present 
time must be taken as of more value than 
its opinion when it had three or four years 
less experience. The question has not 
been raised in that specific form, and if it 
were now proposed to the Members of 
the Congested Districts Board that they 
should pass a resolution in favour of 
obtaining compulsory powers of purchase, 
that resolution would be rejected by the 
Board. The truth is that in the earlier 
days of the Board our resources were 
straitened. In the first lace, we had 
not that power given by the Act of 1896 
of purchase, and one result of that was 
that, having to purchase entirely out of 
income, we naturally tried to get estates 
at the very lowest possible price, and 
such estates as did come to us were 
purchased at a very low price indeed. I 
think it was during a Debate some time 
last year upon a Bill brought forward by 
one of the Members opposite that I stated 
that the average price of purchase was 
11} years’ purchase of the entire rental. 
This is obviously a very low price. One 
of the estates purchased b~ the Board was 
purchased at the unusually high price of 
134 years’ purchase, but, generally speak- 
ing, I have not the slightest doubt that 
the Board has endeavoured to get land 
at less than its nominal value, and it is 
not surprising that they have found very 
great difficulty in finding vendors. But 
since that time they have had no 
difficulty in purchasing estates, and they 
have at the present time a very large 
number of estates ready for sale. It 
all points to this—that we are not to be 
embarrassed by any difficulty in finding 
vendors who are ready to sell suitable 
land. It may be asked why we have not 
done more. In the first place, it must be 
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remembered that the work is difficult 
work, that it required a great deal of 
experience, and that we were unwilling 
during the first period of its existence to 
make experiments on too large a scale. 
‘nen there is another difficulty, and that 
was that, in order to carry out the process 
which I have described to the House, a 
very large staff is required, and you can- 
not form such a staff in a month or even 
in a year. Such a staff requires experi- 
ence, and until we have acquired that ex- 
perience by dealing with one or two 
estates, and not until then, it is no use 
attempting to enlarge the sphere of our 
operations ; and, in order to do so, it 
will be necessary to increase the resources 
of the Board, not for the purpose of 
purchase, because we have ample 
resources, but in order to provide for the 
large expenditure which is necessary to 
be made upon the estates between the 
period when it is purchased by the Board 
and of resale to the purchaser This 
question of resources has been the 
subject of considerable anxiety to the 
Board, and, as honourable Members know 
the Board has more than once indicated 
that in their opinion it will be desirable 
that, if this work is to be carried out on 
a large scale, their resources should be 
increased. In the Jatest report of the 
Board we have suggested a method by 
which these resources might be increased 
without adding to the income proper of 
the Board. I will explain how that is. 
The improvements which are made, and 
the expenditure which is incurred on the 
lands purchased by the Board between 
the original purchase and the resale to 
tenants, of course have the effect of in- 
creasing the value of the lands concerned. 
A large and 


portion, in some 
cases practically the whole of 
that increase, is represented, when 
it is resold to the tenants, 


by an increase in the purchase money 
given by the tenants over that originally 
given by the Board. Now, let us sup- 
pose that in that way the whole of the 
expenditure of the Board was recouped. 
In the cases of the Ffrench estates and 
Clare Island, I believe that the Board 
has got back, if not the whole, almost 
the whole of the money exepended on 
the estate, and what that means really 
is that these improvements, in three 
years’ time about, get back the amount 
that was spent in improving the estates, 
and, therefore, it is clear that expendi- 
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ture of this kind is properly employed 
and legitimately employed as floating 
capital. That is the suggestion made by 
the Board in this report, and it practic- 
ally means this—that the Board shall 
be able to borrow floating capital to an 
extent which would allow it to carry out 
these improvements upon a larger scale. 
The fund will be a growing fund, and in 
a few years will repay the expenditure 
incurred. I have, on behalf of the Con- 
gested Districts Boards been in com- 
munication with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and I am glad to say that 
my right honourable Friend has met me 
to this extent—that he has consented to 
allow the Congested Districts Board to 
use floating capital for this purpose, and 
under certain conditions, to the extent of 
£60,000 a year. Now, taking three 
years as the average time required to 
improve an estate, that means that the 
Board will be enabled to spend £20,000 
a year upon improvement of estates 
alone, and that without any actual in- 
crease of the income of the Board. But! 
my right honourable Friend has met me | 
further than that. He has consented 
in addition to give an actual increase to 
the income of the Board. At the present 
time the income of the Board is derived, 
to the extent of about £40,000, from 
Church funds, and about £6,500 is paid 
to the Board annually for the votes of 
the Imperial Exchequer in aid of admini- 
stration expenses. My right honourable 
Friend has consented in lieu of the sum 
now paid, amounting to £6,500, to give, 
under conditions which I need not state | 
here, a fixed grant of £26,000 a year 
to the Board, which in other words means | 
an addition annually of £20,000 a year 
to the funds of the Board. The facilities 
which we shall enjoy by being enabled 
to use floating capital, together with the 
income of the Board, which I have just 
mentioned, will enable the Board to 
spend, so far as my calculations go, from 
at least £30,000 to £40,000 a year upon 
improvements upon estates alone, and 
as our resources for the purchase of 
estates are practically inexhaustible, I 
think the House will will see that the 
Board is sufficiently equipped with 
resources to carry out those operations 
in the way of the purchasing and re- 
selling of estates upon a sufficiently large 
scale for all practical purposes. I think, 
‘s.r, that I have now explained to the 
House what the Congested Districts 
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Board will be enabled to do under the 
new condition of ihings, and the opera- 
tions it proposes to carry out. Let me 
just conclude by saying that I listened 
with great interest to the speech of my 
right honourable Friend the Member for 
South Dublin, whose name, I believe, in 
spite of the laughter and jeers of the 
honourable Members opposite, will be 
remembered with gratitude in connec- 
tion with the work he has done to solve 
the agricultural problem in Ireland. I 


Gracious Speech. 


|quite agree with my honourable Friend 


the Member for Derby when he says that 
no doubt it is an important thing—an 
essential thing—that we should improve 
the condition of those small holders in 
the West of Ireland, but that alone is 
not sufficient. My honourable Friend 
has pointed out that in addition to in- 
creasing and improving their holdings, 
it would be necessary to increase their 
agricultural skill and their knowledge of 
the processes of agriculture. It will be 


| necessary, so far as we are able, to raise 


the standard of living amongst them. It 
will be necessary to stimulate amongst 
them a sense of self-respect, and a spirit 
of self-help. The methods which have 
been pursued by the honourable Mem- 
ber for South Mayo are not calculated to 
bring about these results. The only 
spirit of self-help which they have en- 
couraged in the West of Ireland is a 
desire of the small holders to help them- 
selves to other people’s property. It is 
not from methods such as these that any 
real progress can be made. I am firmly 
persuaded that the policy of the honour- 
able Member, and all those who are con- 
nected with him—that the arguments 
which the honourable Member uses, not 
in this House, but in the West of Ireland, 
and the methods which he’ and his friends 
encourage, are not likely to improve the 
condition of the people, and are not 
likely to raise them, but rather to 
demoralise them; and for these reasons 
I ask the House to reject the Amendment 
of the honourable Member. 


*Mr. HEMPHILL (Tyrone, N.): I do 
not wish to trespass on the patience of 
the House for any lengthened period, 
but as an Irish Member, I feel bound to 
express my opinion upon this Amend- 
ment. There was only one portion of 
the speech of the right honourable 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary which 
will be received in Ireland with anything 
[Ninth Day. 
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satisfaction, and that was the,ture, and that you should instil into 
announcement which he made that he|them the principles of self-aeyp and 
has induced the Chancellor of the}|seli-reliance; aud, when you have done 
Exchequer to give a fixed grant of|ihat, the right honourable Gentleman 
£25,000 a year to the Congested|thinks that it will be advisable to en- 
Districts Board, in addition to the exist-| large their powers. I should like to 
ing grant. We have also had the satis-| know how many years the right hon- 


faction of hearing from the right honour- 
able Gentleman that the resources of the 
Board, under the Act of 1896, for the 
purchase of land are unlimited for all 
practical purposes. The right honour- 
able Gentleman admits that there are 
ample funds for carrying out what is 
sought to be carried out by this Amend- 
ment, and I will, very shortly, touch 
upon the Amendment itself, and 
endeavour to explain to the House, that 
every observation of the Chief Secretary 


is quite consistent with the carrying of | 
ye 
Before | 


this Amendment to the Address. 


I come to that, however, I wish to ex- 





press on my —- part the satisfaction 
which.I have felt at hearing the sympa- 
thetic spe oa si thi ourable and 
learned Mem for weedy What Irish 
Members are most 1xiocus for is, that 


Englishmen gener: _— should visit Ire- 
land and judge for themselves the state 
in which that country is. The evidence 
of a disinterested witness, like the honour-| 1 
able and learned Member for Derby, who 
has travelled through the counties of 
Mayo and Galway for several years, and 
has had an opportunity of seeing the 
misery and degradation of the people of 
those counties, is of the greatest possible 
value to those who are supporting this 
Amendment, and I thank him very 
heartily for that testimony. I also thank 
my right honourable Friend, if he will 
allow me to call him so, the Member for 
South Dublin, for an admission that he 
made to the effect that we are all agreed 
that the holdings in the congested dis- 
tricts should be enlarged. In that he 
gives away the whole of the case, be- 
cause the rest of his speech had refer- 
ence to a Bill with regard to a Board of 
Agriculture. We are not expressing any 
opinion upon that Measure—I think we 
know what it is; but the right honour- 
able Gentleman seemed to me through- 
out the whole of his speech, and in the 
whole of his arguments, to be putting 
the cart before the horse ; his argument 
was, that you should teach these starv- 
ing peasantry who have an acre or two 
of land to support themselves and 
their families the art agricul- 


Mr. Hemphill. 


\f 
O. 





ourable Gentleman thinks will be neces- 
sary to carry out that scheme, difficult 
in all cases and with all people; it 
seems to me quite absurd, and, if | may 
use the phrase, it is the merest nonsense 
to suggest that this wretched peasantry, 


living under conditions already de- 
scribed, should be, in the first 
instance, taught the principles of 
agriculture and farming, and of self- 
help. I suppose the right honourable 
Gentleman will next suggest that they 
should purchase the famous work of 


Samuel Smiles. The suggestions of the 
right honourable Gentleman seem to me 
to be extremely absurd, but, at any rate, 
I thank him for admitting the 
holdings should be enlarged, I 
thank the right honourable Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for admitting 
that everyone agreed that the 
people in wreiched poverty— 
nay, on the very verge of starvation. I 
regret that the experience of the last 
twelve months does not to have 
added to the stock of sympathy in the 
breast of the right honourable Gentle- 
man. I am aware the difficulties 
with which he has to contend, but, hav- 
ing admitted that the people are in that 
desperate state, having admitted that 
they are on the verge of starvation, 
knowing, as he must know (because he is 
a man of great culture, and studies these 


that 
and 


is 


are 


seem 


ot 


subjects), that these people are the 
worst housed, the worst fed, and 
the worst clothed people in Europe, 
or, perhaps, in any part of the world, 


he yet hesitates to give them that relief 
which their dreadful condition demands. 
I would ask any honourable Mem- 
bers opposite in what part of the world 


i 
they could show a population more 
wretched and more miserable in every 


respect than the inhabitants of some 
portions of these congested districts. 
The right honourable Gentleman does 


not appear to me to have read 
the Amendment, because, while op- 
posing it, his whole argument is 


consistent with carrying it ; ‘because he 
says that the labours of the Board are 
being directed to enlarging the holdings, 





are 


gs, 
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and arming the Board with compulsory 
powers would not in any way interfere 
with, or interrupt, what the Board is 
now doing. What the Amendment 
seeks, and what we want, is not to leave 
the acquiring of these lands merely to 2 
contract. It may have happened that 
the proprietors did agree to sell at 
114 years’ purchase, or 12 or 15 
years purchase; but that is not 
enough. If it is mecessary in the 
case of railways and the case of 
working men’s cottages, and in the c 





se 
of the Labourers’ Dwellings Acts, to give 
compulsory powers, it is necessary equally 
to give compulsory powers to the Boards 
who are to carry out these improve- 
ments in Ireland; and it is no argu- 
ment to say that the Board has enlarged | 
the holdings. What we want is to en- 
able them to do so whether owners of 
land are willing to sell or not. It is not 
advisable, in my opinion, that the right 
honaurable Gentleman should ignore 
the finding of that Commission to which 
attached, and which was | 
issued to all the world on his responsi- 
bility. Whether his mind went with it 
or not, we have the solid fact of the 


his name is 


findings of that Commission of 1895, 
ana the right honourable Gentleman 


cannot get rid of his responsibility. I 
appeal to this House as men of sym- 
pathy, of feeling, and of humanity, I 
appeal to them as members of this great 
Empire, that they ought to blush to 
have any portion of the Empire, especi- 
ally a portion within 15 or 16 hours’ 
reach of this great metropolis, in the 
dreadful condition described by the 
learned Member for Derby, and ad- 
mitted by the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary. I appeal to 
them to endorse the views as expressed 
in this Amendment, and to say that the 
Board should be armed with those com- 
pulsory powers which will enable them 
to carry out the policy of the Act, and 
will enable them to enlarge these 
wretchedly inadequate holdings on every 
fitting opportunity. The right honour 
able Gentleman the Chief Secretary also 
appears to me to support other portions 
of this Amendment. Of course there 
may be a difficulty in inducing some of 
the people to migrate even from their 
wretched holdings to other and better 


places. That is another matter. We 
only want that legislative facilities 





should be given—compulsory powers—~ | 
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offer these 
wretched tenants an opportunity of mi- 
erating. If any of them were such fools 
as to refuse such an offer, it would be 
their own faults, and neither the Gov- 
ernment nor this House could be held 
responsible for such folly. What we 
want is that they should go and mi- 
grate to places where they can live with 
more contentment and comfort. It has 
been suggested that, possibly, if you get 
peasant 


to enable the Boards to 


proprietorship you might get 
sub-divisions, but the whole tendency of 
modern legislation is to ensure a peasant 
proprietary, and I am glad that I have 
found the honourable Member for 
South Dublin holding forth that the 
panacea for all the evils of Ireland was 
the Land Purchase Act: which means a 
peasant proprietorship. All this Mal- 
thusian doctrine will equally, and 


in the same way, apply when you 
have conferred peasant  proprietor- 
ship, which I think every humane 
men looks upen as * the infallible 


cure for the evils on the West Coast. 
Now, there is only one topic more 
on which I wish to touch, and I beg to 
say that I do not wish to stand in the 
light of any honourable Member below 
the Gangway for any length of time, and 
that is this: That I think the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman, in his reply, made 
a rather unfair use of ‘those speeches 
that have been delivered since the Land 
Commission. The honourable 
Gentleman seems to have forgotten the 
history, or, at least, the recent history, 
of Ireland and Irish land legislation ; 
he seems to me to have forgotten that 
it was to an agitation like that of 
the United Land League that the Irish 
are indebted for the Land Act of 1887, 
which was passed by the members of 
the Government to which the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman now belongs: that 
it was to a like agitation that they were 
indebted for the Act of 1896; and, go- 
ing further back, it was to agitation in 
the country by the mass of the people 
that they were indebted for other pre- 
vious beneficent legislation. But, for 
my part, [ would not ask my honour- 
able Friends below the Gangway that in 
delivering speeches they should 
keep within the law, because we know 
full well from previous experience that 
if they do not keep within the law there 
are in the Castle of Dublin means in 
readiness to make, them do so. 


[Ninth Day. 
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Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): The Chief 
Secretary has introduced into the De- 
bate an element of bitterness which was 
entirely unnecessary. He opened his 
speech by delivering a ferocious attack 
upon myself, which appears to me to be 
entirely and absolutely out of place, as 
up to that time I had taken no part in 
the Debate. He levelled against me 
three charges, all equally false and all 
equally preposterous. He said that I 
had offered his brother, the present 
First Lord of the Treasury, no assist- 
ance when the Congested 
Board was founded in 1891. He also 
said that I had sat in this House for 
many years, and that I had never 
offered a fruitful suggestion towards the 
government of Ireland; and, further, he 
accused ine of having a most absolute 
ignorance of the work of the Congested 
Districts Board, and of the needs .of the 
poor people in the West of Ireland. In 
reply to his first charge, I have to re- 
mind the right honourable Gentleman 
that I was under lock and key in Gal- 
way Goal when the Congested Districts 
Board was started, and therefore it 
would have been rather difficult for me 
to afford him any assistance, but I have 
on many occasions since expressed my 
sympathy with the Board, and given 
what I consider to be a very con- 
scientious appreciation of the work 
which it has done. Now, with regard to 
the second of these charges, that I have 
never made a fruitful suggestion to- 
wards the government of Ireland, how is 
it possible fer us to make suggestions 
in this House, when every suggestion we 
do make is treated with contempt, and 
not infrequently with insult in addition ? 
Sir, in order to make a fruitful sugges- 
tion for the government of Ireland, you 
must have some influence, and that is 
an attribute and a power which no Irish 
Member can exercise, excepting by re- 


sorting to such proceedings as those 
announced by the right honourable 
Gentleman to-night. When the right 


honourable Gentleman goes out of his 
way to charge me with ignorance of the 
condition of these people of Ireland, 
amongst whom I have spent my _ boy- 
hood, and whom I have represented for 
15 years in the House, I think I ought 
to remind him that he came to Ireland 
-only three years ago. 


| COMMONS} 





Answer to Her 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I do not 


accuse the honourable Gentleman of 
ignorance of the condition of the people. 
What I did accuse him of was ignorance 
of the work and actions of the Con- 
gested Districts Board. 
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Mr. DILLON: I have to say in reply 
to that that I have read and re-read 
every line of the Congested District 
reports as they 
and, notwithstanding the 
fact that Nationalists are not allowed to 


Board's soon as 


are issued, 


i have any insight into the operations of 
Districts 


the Board, I have acquired as accurate 
a knowledge of its operations as can be 
procured from the published reports of 
the Board. I see an henourable Mem- 
ber laughine as though that answer 
was not to the point, but the Govern- 
ment has packed that Board with 
Unionists, and that is ove of the very 
points we complain of. My statement 
is perfectly true that no Nationalist 
Member of Parliament is a member 
of that Board, whereas Unionist 
Members of Parliament for re- 
land are members. Now, Sir, I 
shall be obliged, in consequence 
of the assault made by the right hon- 


ourable Gentleman not alone on me, 
hut upon my Friend the Member for 
South Mayo, and upon Mr. Wilham 


O’Brien, to refer very briefly to the 
observations he made; but before doing 
so I think it would have been in better 
taste, and far more wise, if the right 
honourable Gentleman had left such 
matters as he dealt with in his speech 
to be dealt with on some other occasion 
when controversy entered into the 
Debate, and have allowed this De- 
bate to continue, not introducing 
the topics he has done in a Debate which 
has been most interesting, harmonious, 
instructive, and useful. In language of 
menace and, if I may venture to say so. 
of insult, he contrasted the language 
used by my honourable Friend the 
Member for South Mayo, when speaking 
in Mayo, with the language he used when 
speaking here to-night, and in making 
that contrast he forgot to give the con- 
text. He forgot to tell the House the 
circumstances under which the honour- 
able Member for South Mavo speaks here 
to-night, and the circumstances under 
which he endeavoured to address his con- 
stituents. When he went down to his 
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constituents last autumn in Ballinrobe 
he was met by an army of 400 policemen, 
and the grossest conduct was pursued in 
regard to the honourable Member which, 
if pursued with regard to any Member of 
Parliament pf this country, would have 
convulsed the country with indignation. 
The town in which he was to speak was 
cordoned by a huge force of policemen. 
The ordinary traffic was interrupted ; 
doctors, priests, and the ordinary popula- 
tion were turned back upon the public 
roads, and the honourable Member was 
not only prevented from addressing his 
constituents, but he was not allowed to 
go within three miles of the town. The 
honourable Member for South Mayo was 
right in the language he used; the 
language was the result of the tyrannical 
measures adopted by the Government to 
prevent him from addressing his con- 
stituents after a long, troublesome, and 
toilsome journey; and so long as the 
Government of Ireland is conducted in 
such a spirit, so long will strong language 
be used. Is there a Member sitting on 
any of the venches in this House who, if 
called upon to address his constituents 
under similar circumstances, would not 
use similar language? The right honour- 
able Gentleman the Chief Secretary, in 
referring to the speech which I made in 
Galway, charged me with referring to the 
Land League agitation. I referred to 
the fact that the example of the Land 
ought to be followed, and I 
advised the people to do likewise in 
regard to the present movement, and 


League 


I advised them not to cease from the 
present movement until landlords were 


entirely abolished. I think that was most 


wholesome and excellent advice, and I 
repeat it now to the House. The policy 
of the Land League in regard to the 
abolition of landlordism was said, on both 
sides of the House, to be a policy of con- 
fiscation and revolution. Within three 
years of that being said, the late Mr. W. 
H. Smith stood up at the Table and 
announced, after a short tour in Ireland 
lasting 48 hours, that he was converted 
to the policy of the abolition of land- 
lordism. The abolition of the policy of 
landlordism and the establishment in its 
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place of an owning and occupying pro- 
prietary is accepted now universally 
throughout the land, and it has been part 
of the policy of the Tory party. The 
right honourable Gentleman comes here 
to-night, and gives a very feeble imitation 
of the denunciations of the late Mr. 
Forster and others, which we remember 
in those more stirring and violent days, 
and he said across the floor of the House, 
at the commencenient of the speech, that 
the United League in Mayo would not 
affect one hair’s breadth the policy of the 
Government. We have been long 
accustomed to threats of this kind. We 
were told in 1879 and in 1880 that 
nothing would be done until peace was 
restored in Ireland, and that then only 
the position of the Irish tenants would 
be considered. These threats were as 
idle as the winds that blow around us, 
because we judge our position from the 
experience of the past, and the facts of 
history, and because we know full well 
from past facts that all this vapouring is 
mere pretence, and that when the people 
made an organised demand a Home Rule 
Bill was introduced. I must tell the 
right honourable Gentleman that it is not 
by language of that character that he will 
maintain—I will not say order, because 
order has not been broken in Ireland— 
but content, and he will not stop organi- 
sation from going on by using language 
of that description. He has got to turn 
over a new leaf in the government of 
Ireland. He has got to teach the people 
of Ireland that their representatives will 
be listened to when they bring forward 
reasonable demands in a reasonable way, 
and that they will not be met by insult 
and by threats. We Irish Members of 
Parliament do not enjoy agitation, be- 
cause we would much rather get our re- 
forms by the same means as the people of 
this country ; but the people of Ireland 
have learned the lesson from long ex- 
perience that without violent agitation it 
is impossible for them to obtain any re- 
form whatever. I desire to call the right 
honourable Gentleman’s attention to a 
passage in the last report of the Con- 
gested Districts Board, which will be 
[Winth Day. 
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found at page 20. It is the first time 
that I have come across anything in the 
report which is of a distinctly partisan 


and political character. It says— 


“We do not therefore intend to permit 
our desire to assist one class to lead us to 


countenance injustice to another class ’’— 
and, after explaining some other matters 
it says— 

“We hope it will be clearly understood 
that any attempt to bring undue or unfair 
pressure to bear on landlords or tenants in 
order to induce them to sell their property 
will only defeat its own object.” 


ask the honourable Gentleman 
that iil-judged paragraph is 
not in fact an attempt to turn 
the Congested Districts Board into 
a court of criminal inquiry? Who is to 
judge what is unfair? Are these speeches 
we are making to-night unfair and undue, 
and what machinery has this board got 
at its disposal to find in any particular 
sase Whether undue or unfair pressur¢ 
has been exercised? I say that paragraph 
has been inserted with the intention, and 
certainly with the effect, so far as I am 


Let me 
whether 


concerned, of turning the board into a 
political 
possible to carry out, or to attempt to 
carry out, that effect, 
because by so doing you are turning the 


weapon, and I say it is im- 


paragraph into 
board into a court of criminal inquiry. 


Now, let me call thé attention of the 


right honourable Gentleman to a most 
important speech by a man _ whose 


authority will not be questioned in this 
House—I refer to Dr. Healy, the Bishop 


of Clonfert, who said, referring to Mr. 
Horace Plunkett— 





“T want a man like him to tell Mr. 
Balfour, and to tell other leaders of the 
Unionist Party in England and Scotland, 


that never will there be peace and happiness 


and prosperity in the country until a 
radical cure is effected, that is until the 
grazing lands are distributed amongst the 
people.” 

I want to know, would that be 
considered undue pressure? How is 
it possible for the Congested 
Districts Board to decide what is 


undue and unfair unless they have the 


machinery to inquire into the matter? | 


What is the meaning to be put on that 


Mr. Dillon. 
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passage in the report? Unless it is to be 
interpreted as an attempt by the Chief 
Secretary to make the board’s work un- 
workable. Now, Sir, I the 
speech of the Chief Secretary himself, 
and I notice that he proceeded to a long 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| turn to 
| 
| 
| 


| and elaborate argument to show the im- 
| practicability of adopting this Amend- 
|ment. He said there were large areas of 
these thickly populated districts in which 
nothing could be done excepting migra- 


tion, and he pointed out the enormous 


difficulties which surrounded the ques- 
| Now, I followed that 
| part of his speech with the keenest 


| tion of migration. 


possible interest, because it affects Mayo 
to a greater extent than most other parts 
of the district. In many of the districts 
of East Mayo there are no large grazing 
parts suitable for division amongst the 
people, and that is the reason why the 





ereater portion of the congested districts 
| of East Mayo demanded or required the 
possession of enlarged holdings. 


And, it being Midnight, the Debate 
stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Monday 
next. 


SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


CORONERS’ INQUESTS (RAILWAY 
FATALITIES) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Resolved, That this House do now 
adjourn till Monday next—(Sir William 


Walrond.) 


House 
Twelve of the 


adjourned at 
clock. 
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1405 Private Bill 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, 20th February 1899. 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at Four of the 
Clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 





The Lorp Cuancettor acquainted the 
House that the Clerk of the Parliaments 
had laid upon the Table the Certificates 
from the Examiners that the further 
Standing Orders applicable to the follow- 
ing Bills have been complied with: 


Birmingham, North Warwickshire, and 
Stratford-upon-Avon Railway [H.L.] 
Brighton Marine Palace and Pier [H.L.] 

Friends’ Provident Institution [H.L.] 

Glasgow District Subway [H.L.] 

Great Northern Railway [H.L.] 

Great Yarmouth Water [H.L.] 

Greenock and Port Glasgow Tramways 
[H.L.] 

Hastings and St. Leonards Gas [H.L.] 

Knott End Railway [H.L.] 

Lea Bridge District Gas [H.L.] 

Loughborough Gas [H.L.] 

Lowestoft Water and Gas [H.L.] 

Norfolk Estuary [H.L.] 

North-Eastern Railway [H.L.] 

Port Talbot Railway and Docks [H.L.] 

Rushden and Higham Ferrars District 
Gas [H.L.] 

St. Neots Water [H.L.] 

South Hants Water [H.L.] 

Transvaal Mortgage Loan and Finance 
Company | H.L. | 

West Highland Railway [H.L.] 

Yeadon and Guiseley Gas [H.L.] 

Aberdeen Joint Passenger Station [H.L. | 

Bexhill and St. Leonards Tramroads 
[H.L.] 

Bristol Gas [H.L.] 

Douglas and Sanquhar Railway [H.L.] 

Great Eastern Railway (General Powers) 
[H.L.] 

London 


[H.L.] 
VOL. LXVI. [Focrrn Series.] 


and South-Western Railway 
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Muirkirk, Mauchline, and Dalmellington 
Railway [| H.L.] 

Rochdale Canal [H.L.] 

St. Albans Gas [H.L.] 

Skipton Gas [H.L.] 


Business. 


The same were ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


LONDON HOSPITAL BILL [H.L.} 
To be read a second time on Tuesday 
the 28th instant. 


HARBOUR AND DOCK RATES 
(BRISTOL, ETC.) BILL [H.L.] 
To be read a second time on Monday 
the 6th of March next. 


GLASGOW, MOTHERWELL, AND SAN- 
QUHAR RAILWAY BILL [H.L.] 

The Chairman of Committees informed 
the House, That the promoters do not 
intend to proceed further with the Bill ; 
Ordered that the Bill be not further pro- 
ceeded with. 


Aberdeen Corporation Bill [H.L.] 

Aberdeen Harbour Bill [H.L.} 

Arbroath Corporation Gas Biil [H.L.] 

Barton-on-Sea Water Bill [H.L.] 

Birkenhead Corporation Bill [H.L.] 

Bognor Urban District Water Bill [H.L.} 

Bristol Floods Prevention Bill [H.L. | 

Bury Corporation Bill [H.L.] ; 

Bury Corporation Water Bill [H.L.] 

Church Stretton Water Bill [H.L. | 

Clyde Navigation Bill [H.L. | 

Coalville Urban District Gas Bill [H.L.] 

Cobham Gas Bill [H.L.] 

Colonial and Foreign Banks Guarantee 
Fund Bill [H.L.] 

Cromer Protection Bill [H.L.] 

Dumbarton Burgh Bill | H.L.| 

Dundee Gas, Tramways, and Extension 
Bill [H.L.] 

Fylde Water Board Bill [H.L.] 

Gainsborough Urban District Council 
(Gas) Bill [H.L.] 

Glasgow Corporation (Tramways, ete.) 
Bill [H.L.] 

Glasgow Corporation (Gas and Water) 
Bill [H.L.] 

Glastonbury Water Bill [H.L.] 





Great Yarmouth Corporation Bill [H.L.] 
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Great Yarmouth Pier Bill [H.L.] 

Grosvenor Chapel (London) Bill [H.L.] 

Hampstead Church (Emmanuel, West 
End) Bill [H.L.] 

Hastings Corporation Tramways 
{H.L.] 

Hastings Harbour Bill [H.L.] 

Humber Conservancy Bill [H.L.] 

Infant Orphan Asylum Bill [H.L.] 

Inverness Harbour Bill [H.L.] 

Kew Bridge Bill [H.L.] 


Kirkealdy Corporation and Tramways 


Bill 


Bill [H.L.] 

Lanarkshire (Middle Ward District) 
Water Bill [H.L.] 

Leigh-on-Sea Urban District Council 


Bill [H.L.] 

Lianelly Harbour and Pontardulais Rail- 
way Bill [H.L.] 

Loughborough Corporation Bill [H.L.] 

Manchester Corporation Tramways Bill 
[I.L.] 

Mersey Docks and 
(Finance) Bill [H.L.] 

Mersey Docks and Harbour Board (Pilot- 
age) Bill [H.L.] 

Mid-Kent Gas Bill [H.L.] 

Moss Side Urban District Council (Tram- 
ways) Bill [H.L.] 

Nene Valley Water Bill [H.L.] 

Didham Corporation Bill [H.L.] 

Perth Water, Police, and Gas Bill [H.L.] 

Portsmouth Corporation Bill [H.L.] 

Queen’s Ferry Bridge Bill [H.L.] 


Board 


Harbour 


tawtenstal] Corporation Water Bill 
[H.L.] 

Renfrew Burgh and Harbour Extension 
Bill [H.L.] 


Salford Corporation Bill [H.L.] 
Skipton Urban District Gas Bill [H.L.] 


Southampton Corporation Water Bill 
[H.L.] 

Stockton and Middlesbrough Water Bill 
[H.L.] 


Stretford Urban District Council (Tram- 
ways) Bill [H.L.] 

Sunderland Corporation Bill [H.L.] 

Wakefield ‘Corporation Bill [H.L.] 

Wallasey Tramways and Improvements 
Bill [H.L.] 

Whitehaven Corporation Bill [H.L.] 

Wick and Pulteney Harbours Bill [H.L.] 

Wishaw Water Bill [H.L.] 

Withington Urban District 


(Tramways) Bill [H.L.] 


Council 
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Wolverhampton Corporation Bill [H.L.] 
Workington Corporation Water Bill 
[H.L. ] 





RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 

TREATY SERIES, No. 3 (1893). 
Exchange of Notes between Great 
Britain and Portugal, relative to the de- 
limitation of the frontier between the 
British and Portuguese Possessions in 
Amatongaland ; Presented (by com- 
mand), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS. 
Seventh Annual Report of proceed- 
ings of the Inspection Committee, for 
the year ended 20th November 1898 ; 
with appendices ; Laid before the House 
(pursuant to Act), and ordered to lie on 
the Table. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (BOROUGH 
FUNDS) ACT, 1872. 

Petition for amendment of ; of Cor- 

poration of Reigate ; read, and ordered 


to lie on the Table. 
‘\ 


BILL PRESENTED: FIRST 


READING. 





MONEY LENDING. 

Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD: My 
Lords, it may be in your recollection 
that in the year 1897 the House of Com- 
mons appointed a Committee to inquire 
into the alleged evils attendant on the 
systems of money lending by pro- 
fessional money lenders at high rates 
ef interest or under oppressive condi- 
lions as to repayment. That Committee 
was re-appointed in 1898. It held many 
sittings, 1t examined a large number of 
representative witnesses, including many 
distinguished Judges of the High Court 
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and the County Courts, it examined a 
large number of officers of the Bank- 
ruptcy Court and men who, from their 
associations, have ~ practical knowledge 
of the question of money lending, and it 
certainly most assiduously discharged 
ihe duties which were cast upon it. The 
Report of the Committee was a vely fuil 
and comprehensive Report. It dis- 
closed that great evils affecting the cont- 
munity existed, and those evils were 
particularised, and remedies were sug- 
gested. The principal finding—if I may 
so term it—of the Committee was as fol- 
lows :— 


Money 


“Your ‘Committee have unhesitatingly 
come to the conclusion that the system of 
money lending by professional money Ienders 
at high rates of interest is productive of 
crime, bankruptcy, unfair advantage over 
the other creditors of the borrower, extor- 
tion from the borrower's family and friends, 
and other serious injuries to the commu- 
nity. 


My Lords, after reading the evidence 
that was given during the two Sessions 
of Parliament before the Committee, 
Her Majesty’s Government came to the 
conclusion that the Report was well 
founded, and the question then arose: 
Was this grave and serious matter to be 
allowed to rest where it had fallen, or 
was it the duty of the Legislature to 
attempt to deal with this evil by prac- 
tical legislation?) The latter view pre- 
vailed in the opinion of the Government, 
and it is in accordance with that opinion, 
which in its results casts, not upon a 
private Member, but upon the authorised 
Government, the duty of meeting the 
vreat evil, that the Bill which will be 
introduced into your Lordships’ House 
to-night is placed before you. The 
matter is a little complicated, and has to 
be very carefully dealt with, not only 
in justice to the money lenders them- 
selves, not only to protect the interests 
of those who suffer from money lenders, 
but also in order that good care may be 
taken that important branches of the 
community should not suffer from the 
legislation which is not intended te 
affect them. And therefore it ‘is that 
fam asking your Lordships’ permission 
to make a brief statement about the 
objects that are in view when this legis- 
lation is proposed to you and the effect 
of the proposed legislation. If I do not 
ake this statement, I fear some mis: 
derstanding might exist as to the in- 
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tention of both of the promoters of this 
Bill, and also the effect the Bill would 
have on the public. I do not, of course, 
intend to refer in any detail—perhaps 
not at all—to the evidence that was 
given before the Committee, but if any 
of you -would take, I won't say the 
trouble, but would occupy a certain 
amount of time in_ reading this 
evidence, or some portion of- it, 
I am _ certain. it would’ repay 
you. It discloses a state of facts which, 
I believe, few persons are aware of. 
There may be some—those who have 
had judicial experience, or those who 
have practised in our Courts of Law— 
who from time to time have learned 
of cases representing great hardships and 
great injury. But the systematic pro- 
ceedings of these money lenders—a weil- 
known trade now, I believe—never were 
brought to the knowledge of the public 
until this Committee sat and examined 
the different witnesses who, from dif- 
ferent points of view, placed the real 
facts of the case before them. My 
Lords, the result of the evidence shows 
that there are certain specific evils that 
have to be dealt with. The first is that 
these money lenders do not trade in their 
own names. You never know who they 
are. They trade under false names, and 
they trade under different names. One 
witness admitted that he traded under 
seven different aliases, and there was 
one case in which a man traded under 
34 aliases. They also trade in different 
towns under different and alluring desig- 
nations, such as the Clerical and Medi- 
cal Mutual Help Association, and other 
names of a benevolent character, so as 
to induce those who wish to borrow to 
believe that they are dealing with per- 
sons who have almost an uninterested 
object in view in affording assistance. 
That is an evil that displays itself in a 
practical way. The borrower owes money 
to A. A insists upon his bond, and the 
borrower goes to B. B lends him 
money to pay A, and then the borrower 
goes to C to borrow money to pay B, 
until his resources are known to someone 
to be exhausted, and then it is found 
that the seven or eight persons he has 
been borrowing money successively from 
represent only one person trading in 
different names. The second great evil 
is that specious incentives, almost en- 
tirely false sometimes, are held out to 
induce persons to borrow, believing they 
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are borrowing on terms that will be by 
no means onerous. The third evil is 
that when the borrower has agreed 
to borrow bargains, as the law 
terms them, of a hard and _ uncon- 
scionable nature are made with the 
borrower. Advantage is taken of his 
absolute necessity, of his impossibility 
to continue without some financial assist- 
ance. Then when these unconscionable 
bargains are made they are sometimes 
made without any explanation of them 
being given to the borrrower. He is often 
kept in ignorance of the terms of the 
contract until the fatal day for repayment 
arrives, and, lastly, when this hard and 
unconscionable bargain, deceptive and 
ambiguous in its terms, has to be ful- 
filled, then without mercy, perhaps, too, 
without even justice, to the uttermost 
farthing and the uttermost extent, the 
obligation is carried out against the 
borrower. Now, my Lords, these are 
evils that are growing. The Jaw at 
present throws no obstacle—at least no 
direct obstacle—in the way of this trade 
‘being carried on, and the question now 
arises, if it should meet the approval 
oi the Legislature that the system should 
be dealt with, how ought we to deal with 
these evils so as to either des- 
troy them or mitigate them without 
injury to the community that take 
no part in them? Of course, 
the first objection—a general one—is 
to our dealing with the subject at all. 
The principle of legislation of compara- 
tively recent times has been to abolish 
all restraint upon lending and borrow- 
ing. We abolished in the year 1854 
the old Usury Laws, and I have heard 
many who have said, when the sugges- 
tion was made that you should deal 
with these money-lenders, that you 
would be returning to the old system 
of restriction upon the rate of interest, 
and that you would be virtually reim- 
posing the Usury Laws. That is not 
so. There is no intention in any way, 
either actual or in principle, to re-enact 
the Usury Laws, which were repealed 
because they put restraint upon our 
commerce and trade. You will recollect 
that the Statute of Anne prevented any- 
one from lending at a higher rate than 
5 per cent. That was found to be so 
unnatural to the ordinary course of 
trade that you were bound to give 
special exemption to the Directors of 
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could not act as bankers in these great 
commercial centres if they could only 
cbtain money at the rate of 5 per cent. 
You will find that those who argued for 
the abolition of the Usury Laws—men 
like Adam Smith and Jeremy Bentham 
—always put their case in favour of 
abolition upon the view that commerce 
could not proceed, because money was 
often worth more than 5 per cent. In 
his celebrated lecture in 1763, Adam 
Smith argued, as it were, in favour of 
free trade in money. He put the real 
value of money at what it was worth, 
and said that what the borrower could 
afford to give and what the lender was 
entitled to receive should depend prin- 
cipally on the amount of money in the 
market, the same as any other com- 
modity. Jeremy Bentham «nd the 
Committee of the House of Commons 
took the same view, and asked, in the 
interests of the fair man of commerce, 
that he should be allowed to obiain juis 
money at a fair rate of interest, accord- 
ing to what it was worth. These men 
were arguing on behalf of a great 
economic principle. Not one of those 
who sat on the Committee of 1818, not 
one who took part in the Debates in the 
Houses of Parliament on the abolition 
of the Usury Laws, ever contemplated 
that the abolition of those laws would 
call into existence a set of men who 
lived and thrived upon the necessities 
of their neighbours, and who took ad- 
vantage of the weakness of a portion of 
the community to act in a cruel and 
exacting manner. Apart from any ques- 
tion of the revival of the Usury Laws, it 
is now sought to provide a direct and 
particular remedy against a great wrong 
which has grown up of late years and was 
never in the contemplation of those who 
instituted free trade in money. I will 
now, my Lords, with your permission, 
state the remedy which this Bill, it is 
hoped, will supply. I will deal with the 
evils step by step, and I hope I shall be 
able to show that this Bill will be suf- 
ficient to meet them, and yet not go be- 
yond the necessities of the case. The 
first evil I stated was that you were, and 
the borrower was, always unable to 
know who the lender is. My Lords, we 
propose that every person carrying on 
the business of a money-lender shall be 
registered. I do not suggest there 
should be a licence. That is a useless 
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he should be registered. This is not a 
thing unknown to our Statute Book. 
There are many persons who are regis- 
tered, such as pawnbrokers and maria:- 
steie dealers. Indirectly all the pro- 
fessions are registered, and do not 
think there can be any objection to a 
man who is an honest man being regis- 
tered. In order then that a money-lender 
shall not carry on his trale under on 
absolutely false and deceptive name, we 
purpose making a proposition that he 
shall be registered. Having usel the 
word “money-lender,” I would wish at 
once to meet a difficulty which has to be 
cealt with, and is not a slight one. I 
have said that money-lenders are to be 
registered. The natural question arises, 
Who is a money-lender ? I am aware 
that objection has been takea to the 
possibility of our dealing with the c'ass 
of persons who are the subject of this 
Bill lest we should also deal with those 
who legitimately lend money, and lend 
it under conditions and terms which 
render the lending a benefit to the com- 
munity. This difficulty arose before 
the Committee, and many distinguished 
men were asked to define the word 
“money-lender.” Some of them _ re- 
plied that a definition was not necessary. 
A professional money-lender is, they 
said, a known term, and the Judges 
must determine whether a man is a 
money-lender or not. I am afraid that 
will not do. We ought to inform the 
public who are to be regarded as money- 
lenders. We must define them. Some 
»f the witnesses said they were unable 
to define a money-lender, but the Gov- 
ernment draughtsman would be able to 
define him without any difficulty what- 
ever. I can inform the House that the 
Government draughtsman has found the 
greatest difficulty in defining a money- 
lender. But we have done our best, 
and, subject to the revision and con- 
sideration which I hope your Lord- 
ships will-afford to our definition, I hope 
we have to some extent solved the prob- 
lem. I cannot define a money-lender 
affirmatively, but I hope to do so by 
exclusion. The persons you wish to es- 
clude are the persons who do in fact 
lend money in the way of comnier-:e and 
financial dealing, yet who do not come 
within that class colloquially known @s 
money-lenders. What I propose is, that 
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“money-lender” in this Act shall in- 
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clude every person who carries on the 
business of money-lending or advertises 
or announces himself or holds himself 
out in any way as carrying on that busi- 
ness, but shall not include any pawn- 
broker or banker or other person carry- 
ing on a commercial or general financial 
business in the course or conduct of 
which he may lend money. I cannot 
say that is a perfect definition, but our 
ebject has been to provide a sufficient 
protection to those who are legitimate 
lenders of money, and as we shall gladly 
receive any suggestion for strengthe: ing 
that definition, I hope and believe it 
will be found sufficient for the object 
we have in view. Having registered 
these gentlemen, we shall insist that 
they shall trade in one name only ; they 
shall not use aliases for the purpose of 
iending money. The money-lender shall 
take security in his own name only, and 
that security shall bear on the face 
of it the name of (A. B.) as the money- 
lender. If the form is not gone 
through, even a negotiable security 
shall be void except against the money- 
lender himself. The Bill also provides 
that a copy of the contract shall be given 
to the borrower, so that he shall know 
positively the nature of the bargain he 
has entered into. I hope that so far 
the Bill has no injustice in it. I cannot 
conceive that any one of these profes- 
sional money-lenders can object to regis- 
tration after the absolute proof that has 
been given of their deceptive conduct 
and of the harsh bargains they have 
made with borrowers whom they very 
often themselves select because they 
are not persons of business habits who 
would be likely to make themselves fully 
acquainted with the terms of the con- 
tracts into which they enter. These are 
matters of procedure. I now come to 
the more serious question of how these 
hard and unconscionable bargains are 
so to be considered and dealt with as 
to protect the persons who have entered 
into them from the exacting nature of 
their bargains. My Lords, let me say 
that if the provisions of this Bill should 
startle anyone, it would be well for them 
to consider what our present power is to 
review these contracts. It is supposed, 
my Lords, that the Courts of Law and 
Equity cannot touch these contracts, 
and in one sense that is true. But 
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of the Courts of Equity, in anther sense 
it is an incorrect view. My Lords, we 
start with a very old case in our books, 
which every student of the law has read 
and delights in reading. I refer to the 
case of a man who sold his horse and 
brought an action for the recovery of 
the price.. He said a contract was 
entered into, and it was not denied, 
that the buyer of the horse should pay 
for it by giving first one corn of barley 
for the first nail in the horse’s shoes, two 
for the second, four for the third, and 
so on, multiplying successively until 
the thirty-second nail was reached, when 
the buyer owed the seller of the horse 
540 quarters of barley. But the sturdy 
old Chief Justice then said, * That will 
not do. Gentlemén of the jury, you 
must tell me what is the value of the 
horse.” The jury having said the value 
of the horse was £8 only, the Judge 
ordered this sum to be paid, and said 
he would not have such bargains en- 
forced in his Court. That was a relief 
frem a hard and unconscionable bargain. 
Again, our rules of equity were set up 
with great clearness and force by Lord 
Hardwick as Chancellor in 1750, when 
he relieved a seller of a reversion from 
what he thought to be an unconscionable 
bargain, but for some reason that relief 
was afforded only to heirs in expectancy 
and reversionary interest, and directly 
it was found that the reversion had been 
sold at an inadequate price, only then 
was that sale set aside until a Statute 
was passed in 1867 altering the law in 
that respect. In 1880, I think it was, 
that power of relief was extended. A 
Judge in a case ruled that if a contract 
was made to lend money at a high rate 
of interest, knowing the borrower could 
not pay, and that the payment would 
be obtained by bringing pressure to 
bear upon the family and the friends 
of the borrower, that_was a species of 
blackmail that would not be allowed, and 
the contract was set aside. See how 
very nearly we approach to the relief 
that ought to be given, as we think, 
to the impecunious and _necessitous 
borrower as against the exacting and 
deceptive money-lender. - The Bill pro- 
poses to give power to the Courts to 
review and go behind any contract with 
a money-lender, and to relieve the 
borrower where the burden of the eon- 
tract he has undertaken. is totally dis- 
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proportionate to the amount of benefit 
he receives—where, in short, it is a 
hard, unconscionable, and exacting bar- 
gain. Whenever a money-lender en- 
deavours to enforce his contract, the 
Court where he seeks to enforce it 
shall have certain powers to review, and 
if he does not seek to enforce it, but 
relies on his security, then the debtor 
shall have power to make the applica- 
tion. I do not think that such an apjli- 
cation should be made, or that defence 
set up, without good reason. It is pro- 
vided, therefore, that where the interest 
charged is less than 10 per cent. per 
annum, the Court shall not exercise any 
power. We should not wish that con- 
tracts moderate in their character should 
be reviewed, and therefore the 10 per 
cent. limit would form the datum line 
upon which this jurisdiction will. be 
founded. Now, my Lords, having. given 
this power of review, of course the word- 
ing of such a power has to be carefully 
considered, but the substance of what 
we propose is that where, as I have said, 
the interest charged in respect to the 
loan exceeds the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum, or where the amounts charged 
for expenses, inquiries, fines or any 
other charges are excessive, the Court 
may reopen the transaction, and may, 
notwithstanding any statement of 
account settled or agreed upon, reopen 
snch settled account and find the amount 
that, according to the circumstances of 
the case, shall be regarded by the Court 
as a fair sum to be paid. The same 
power is given to the Registrar in 
Bankruptcy when proof comes for a debt 
to say at what sum it should be made. 
I must not weary you with this explen.- 
tery statement, but this is a slight 
advance upon the powers already exist- 
ing in the Court of Equity, and I trust 
it will be the means of proving a yvreat 
check to those who are now carrying 
on the business of money-lenders under 
existing conditions to know that every 
contract will be subject to the just and 
impartial mind of a Judge. Only one 
other provision—except technical pro- 
visions—remains in the Bill. You often 
see charges made in our Criminal Courts 
against men who have been borrowing 
money. The money-lender says to the 
borrower, “ You have made false state- 
nents about your reversionary. interest 
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expectations; you have deceived me, 
and I will charge you now with obtain- 
ing money under false pretences.” I 
do not object to that law, but I main- 
tain that what is just towards the 
borrower ought to be just also towards 
the lender; and if the money-lender 
makes promises which he never intends 
to fulfil, and uses deceptive words in 
his advertisements and interviews to 
induce a man to give his security and 
become liable to obligations which result 
in his goods being taken, what we sug- 
gest is that he should be subjected to 
the same measure of law that he often 
employs against the borrower. Now, 
my Lords, it may be said that these are 
very drastic remedies, and in one sense 
they are; but I think we ought to con- 
template the proposal of this Bill as 
being drastic, and we ought to determine 
whether we intend that they should 
have the effect which they may have. 
My Lords, in the course of the inquiry 
before the Committee several money- 
lenders were asked, “ What will be the 
effect upon you if this review of the 
Courts takes place?’ The answer was, 
by one and all, “It will bring our 
business to an end.” Well, my Lords, 
I do not contemplate the result of legis- 
lation such as this with any fear. If 
making a man honest and just brings his 
business to an end, why shouid we shrink 
from adopting the proposals contained 
in this Bill? You must, of course, look 
at the result of bringing the business 
of the money-lenders to an end. The 
Committee took that into ccnsideration, 
and their report was to the effect that, 
although they were satisfied that the 
system was sometimes honestly con- 
ducted, they were of opinion that only 
in rare cases was the person benefited 
by a loan obtained from the professional 
money-lender, and that the evil atten- 
dant on the system far outweighed the 
good. It is true that a few men here 
and there may be saved fram the imme- 
diate evil of the necessity of money by 
recourse to the money-lender, but many 
more are ruined when once they enter 
into contracts with these men. Some 
200 years ago, I think it was, Mr. 
Addison, describing the methods of one 
of these money-lenders, said: 
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“He deals with you in the present tense; 
he lends you money in the conditional mood ; 
he keeps you in the subjunctive; and he ruins 
you in the future.” 
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It is possible that he spcke like the 
noble Earl who seconded the Address 
a few nights ago in this House—namely, 
from his heart ; but the statement made 
by Mr. Addison 200 years ago is per- 
fectly true to-day. Tale after tale is to 
be told of the impossibility of men ful- 
filling their obligations, and therefore 
ruin is their certain and complete fate. 
I hope you will not think that I am 
digressing if I suggest to your Lordships 
that whilst by legislation we cannot 
find an equivalent to the professional 
money-lenders lending small sums to 
very needy borrowers, yet a great deal 
can be done in that direction by in- 
dividual effort. My Lords, in the pro- 
ceedings before the Committee---I should 
not mention the subject if the evidence 
had not been given—a very considerable 
body of evidence was given, especially 
by Professor Bottomley, as to the, 
system that exists to an almost universal 
extent in Germany, and which happily 
is beginning to find its way into this 
country. In 2,880 rural parishes iit 
Germany there exists what are termed 
Loan Banks. The small tradesmen 
form themselves into a bank. They 
agree to become lenders to each other, 
and no person can borrow except those 
who are members of the bank. A man 
borrows upon his own simple statement 
that he will repay, backed by twa 
sureties, who are known to be solvent 
people, and the sums borrowed vary 
from 5s. to £20. This process was sv 
successful that in 1897 the turnover of 
these banks amounted to 133,000,000 
marks, or £11,000,000 sterling in one 
year. This was done without one single 
instance of default, without any security 
of a bill of sale or any bond being given 
upon which execution could be issued, 
at the rate of 5 per cent. A few banka 
of this kind have been started in this 
country, especially by the honourable 
Member for Chester, and wherever they 
have been started they have proved 
successful. I ask your Lordships to 
contrast such a system as this with the 
prevalent system of money-lenders taking 
sometimes as high a rate of interest as 
3,000 pee cent. per annum, and never 
showing the slightest consideration 
for those who enter into these contracts. 
I fear, my Lords, I have made a long 
statement, but I was anxious that the 
Bill should not go forth to the public 
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and I trust, when it comes before your 
Lordships, that this Measure, which 
ought to be dealt with in no off-hand 
manner, will receive the fullest con- 
sideration at your hands, and that the 
Government will be enabled to make 
it a Measure which shall be of benefit 
to the country generally. 


Question put that the Bill be read a 
first time. 


Motion agreed to. 


THE EDUCATIONAL MEASURES. 


Lorp NORTON: My Lords, I beg to 
ask the noble Duke, the Lord President 
of the Council, if he can inform the 
House when he hopes to introduce his 
Education Bill. 


Tae LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (The Duke of Devonsurre) : 
My Lords, it might possibly lead to some 
misapprehension if I did not make a 
slight correction, which I think ought 
to be made, in the terms of the question 
‘of my noble Friend. He describes the 
Bill which is referred to in the Queen’s 
Speech as an Education Bill. Now, the 
Bills which I introduced last year were 
for the creation of a Board of Educa- 
tion and for the registration of teachers. 
Neither of those Bills can properly be 
described as an Education Bill. The 
Measure which I shall introduce will 
not, so far as I am at present aware, 
go beyond the scope of the Bill which 
I introduced to this House last year. 
As to the time when I hope to intro- 
duce the Bill, it may be remembered 
that in making a statement on the sub- 
ject last year I expressed the hope that 
the Measures which I then laid on the 
Table of the House would receive a cer- 
tain amount of examination and criticism 
during the Recess. Owing to the time 
at which that statement was made, any- 
thing of the nature of examination and 
criticism was delayed for a considerable 
period, and it was only very recently 
that I received some suggestions from 
some most important bodies connected 
with and interested in education. Of 
course, it is my desire as far as possible 
to give full consideration to any sug- 
gestions of that character which I may 
receive, and this fact has delayed to a 
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Bill, which I think will probably con- 
tain some minor alteration of the 
Measure which I laid on the Table of the 
House last year. However, I hope that 
in the course of this or, at the latest, 
of the following week I may be able 
to present a Bill, and at the same time 
to name the day when the Second Read- 
ing will be taken. 


STANDING COMMITTEE. 


Report from the Committee of Chair- 
men of the Standing Committee, That 
they have appointed the Earl of Kim- 
berley Chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee ; read, and ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


House adjourned at Twelve minutes 
past Five of the clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, 20th February 1899. 


oo 


Mr. SPEAKER 
Three of the Clock. 


took the Chair at 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That in the 
case of the following Bills, referred on 
the First Reading thereof, Standing 
Order No. 62 has been complied with, 


namely :— 


Cardiff Railway Bill. 

Central London Railway Bill. 

Charing Cross, Euston, and Hamp- 
stead Railway Pill. 

Crowborough District Water Bill. 

East London Water Bill. 

East London Water (Temporary Sup- 
ply) Bill. 

Gas Light and Coke Company Bill. 

Gateshead and District Tramways Bill. 

Great Western Railway Bill. 





certain extent the preparation of the 
Lord James of Hereford. 


Harrow and Uxbridge Railway Bill. 
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Horsforth Water Bill. 

Lincoln and East Coast Railway and 
Dock Bill. ‘ 

London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway (Pensions) Bill. 

Midland and South Western Junction 
Railway (Northern Section) Bill. 
North Pembrokeshire and Fishguard 

Railway Bill. 

Shotley Bridge and Consett District 
Gas Bill. 

South Eastern and London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway Companies (New 
Lines) Bill. 

Taff Vale Railway Bill. 

Ordered, That the Bills be read a 
second time. 


PRIVATE BILLS (STANDING ORDERS 
62 AND 63 COMPLIED WITH). 

Mr. Speaker laid upon the Table Re- 
port from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the following Bill, referred on 
the First Reading thereof, Standing 
Orders Nos. 62 and 63 have been com- 
plied with, namely— 

Metropolitan Water Companies Bill. 

Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time. 


PRIVATE BILLS (STANDING ORDER 63 
COMPLIED WITH). 


Mr. Speaker laid upon the Table Re- 


port from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the following Bill, referred on 
the First Reading thereof, Standing 
Order No. 63 has been complied with, 
namely— 


Central Electric Supply Bill. 

County of London and Brush Pro- 
vincial Electric Lighting Company 
Bill. 

Iiford Gas Bill. 

St. James’s and Pall Mall Electric 
Light Bill. 

Ordered, That the Bill be read a 

second time. 


AYR BURGH BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


{20 Fepruary 1899} 
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BELFAST WATER BILL. 
To be read a second time to-morrow. 
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BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


BLACKPOOL IMPROVEMENT BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


BOOTLE CORPORATION BILL. 
To be read a second time to-morrow. 


wad 


BRADFORD TRAMWAYS AND IM- 
PROVEMENT BILL. 


To be read a second time upon 
Tuesday 28th February. 


BRIGG URBAN DISTRICT GAS BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


BRYNMAWR AND WESTERN VALLEYS 
RAILWAY BILL. 


To be read a second time upon Friday. 


BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE URBAN 
DISTRICT WATER BILL. 


To be read a second time upon 
Tuesday 28th February. 


CLAY CROSS WATER BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


CORK CORPORATION (FINANCE) BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


CROWBOROUGH DISTRICT GAS BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


DARWEN CORPORATION BILL. 
To be read a second time to-morrow. 
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DERBY CORPORATION TRAMWAYS, 
ETC., BILL. 

Read a second time, and committed. 


DERBY CORPORATION WATER BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


DUBLIN COPORATION (MARKETS) 
BILL. 


To be read a second time to-morrow. 


DUBLIN IMPROVEMENT (BULL ALLEY 
AREA) BILL. 


To be read a second time to-morrow. 


EDINBUGH CORPORATION BILL. 
Read a second time, and cominitted. 


FISHGUARD WATER AND GAS BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


GENERAL POWER DISTRIBUTING 
COMPANY (SUSPENDED) BILL (H.L.). 


To be read a second time upon Friday 
3rd March. 


GLASGOW CORPORATION TELE- 


PHONES BILL. 


To be read a second time upon Mon- 
day next. 


GODALMING CORPORATION WATER 
BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 


GOOLE URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


GREAT NORTHERN AND STRAND 
RAILWAY BILL. 


-» Read a second time,. and committed. 
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HIGHLAND WATER POWER BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


Business. 


HORSFORTH URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL (WATER) BILL. 


To be read a second time upon Tues 
day, 28th February. 


ILFORD URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
GAS BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 


KINGSCOURT, KEADY, AND ARMAtH 
RAILWAY BILL. 
1 


Read a second time, and committed. 


LEEDS CORPORATION BILL. 

On the order for the second reading 
of the Leeds Corporation Bill. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, N.): I do not 
wish to object to the second reading 
of the Bill, but I have an instruction 
down on the paper which I wish to he 
carried on by order. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I will call upon the 
honourable Member to move his in- 
struction after the second ieading has 
been gone through. 


com- 


. Bill read a second time, and 
mitted, 


LEICESTER CORPORATION WATER 
BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 


LEICESTER, GROBY, AND BRADGATE 
PARK RAILWAY BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


LEITH HARBOUR AND DOCKS BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


LISBURN TOWN COMMISSIONERS BILL. 





Read a second time, -and committed. 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 

To be read a second time upon Tues- 
day 28th February. 


LONDON IMPROVEMENTS BILL. 


To be read a second time upon Tues- 
day 28th February. 


MANCHESTER CORPORATION (GEN- 
ERAL POWERS) BILL. 


On the order for the second reading 
of the Manchester Corporation Bill, 


Mr. JEFFREYS: On behalf of my 
honourable Friend, who is not here, I 
wish to have the instruction standing 
in his name put down by order. 


Mr. SPEAKER: The honourable 
Gentleman does not “er to the second 
reading ? 


Mr. JEFFREYS: No, Sir. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I will call upon the 
honourable Member to move the in- 
struction. If it is objected to I will 
order it for another day. 


Mr. JEFFREYS: I beg, Sir, to move 
the instruction standing in my name. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid): 
a matter of form, I object. 


Mr. SPEAKER: To-morrow. 


MILTON CREEK CONSERVANCY BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE TRAMWAYS 
AND IMPROVEMENT BILL. 
To be read a second time to-morrow. 


STOCKPORT CORPORATION BILL. 
To be read a second time to-morrow. 


STOCKPORT CORPORATION WATER 
BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 


WARRINGTON CORPORATION BILL. 
To be read a second time to-morrow. 


{20 Feprvary 1899} 
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WEST METROPOLITAN RAILWAY BILL, 
Read a second time, and committed. 


WETHERBY DISTRICT WATER BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


The following Bills were also read a 
second time, and committed :— 


New Mills Urban District Council 
(Water) Bill; North West London Rail- 
way Bill; Nottingham Corporation 
Bill; Nuneaton and Chilvers Coton 
Urban District Council Water Bill; 
Otley Urban District Council Water 
Bill; Rhondda Urban District Council 
Bill; St. David’s Water and Gas Bill: 
Scunthorpe Urban District Gas and 
Water Bill; Sheffield Corporation (Der- 
went Valley) Water Bill; Sheffield Cor- 
poration Markets Bill; Shirebrook and 
District Gas Bill; South Staffordshire 
Stipendiary Justice Bill. 





PRIVATE BILL WITHDRAWN. 


LONDONDERRY AND LOUGH SWILLY 
RAILWAY BILL. 

Order [14th February] for referring 
the Londonderry and Lough Swilly Rail- 
way Bill to the Examiners of Petitions 
for Private Bills read, and discharged :— 
Bill withdrawn.—/ Dr. Farquharson.) 





PETITIONS. 
CLOGHER UNION (DISMISSAL OF 
GUARDIANS AND RATE COLLECTOR). 
Petition from Waterford, for inquiry ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


GROUND RENTS (TAXATION BY LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES). 
Petition from Keith, in favour ; 
upon the Table. 


to lie 


INEBRIATES ACT, 1898. 
Petitions’ for alteration of Law ;—— 


From Ely ;—and; Salford; to lie upon 
the Table. 
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POOR LAW RELIEF 
MENT). 
Petition from Prestwich, for alteration 
of Law; to lie upon the Table. 


(DISFRANCHISE- 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 
Petitions in favour ;—From Ashford ; 
—Dorking ;— Hartlepool ;— and, Man- 
chester ; to lie upon the Table. 





SOOPAN, SHEIKH, AND OTHERS. 
Petition of Sheikh Soopan and sthers, 


for redress of grievances; to lie upon 
the Table. 


VACCINATION ACT, i898. 
Petitions for repeal;—From Hartle- 
pool ;—and, Henley; to lie upon the 


Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


INQUIRY INTO CHARITIES 


OF CARMARTHEN). 
Return (presented 17th February) to 
be printed. (No. 67.) 


(COUNTY 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS. 

Copy presented,—of Seventh Annual 
Report of the Proceedings of the Inspec- 
tion Committee for the year ended 20th 
November 1898 (by Act); to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed. (No. 68.) 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION (JUDICIAL 
RENTS). 
Copy presented,—of Returns of Judi- 
cia] Rents fixed during June 1898 (by 
Command) ; to lie upon the Table. 


TREATY SERIES (No. 3, 1899). 
Copy presented,—of Exchange of 
Notes between Great Britain and Por- 
tugal relative to the Delimitation of the 
Frontier between the British and Portu- 
guese Possessions in Amatongaland (by 

Command) ; to lie upon the Table. 
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NEW WRITS. 
For Borough of Hythe, in the room of 
General Sir James Bevan Edwards, 


K.C.M.G., C.B. (Manor of Northstead).— 
(Sir William Walrond.) 


For County of York, West Riding 
(Elland Division), in the room of Thomas 
Wayman, esquire (Chiltern Hundreds).— 
(Mr. Thomas Ellis.) 


RETURN ORDERED. 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS CLOSED, ETC., 
1897. 

Return ordered, “of the Public Ele- 
mentary Schools not provided by School 
Boards which have been closed or trans- 
ferred to School Boards since the com- 
mencement of the Voluntary Schools Act, 
1897, giving in each case the reason 
assigned by the managers for closure or 
transfer.”—( Mr. Bartley.) 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 





John Throgmorton Middlemore, 
esquire, for Borough of Birmingham 


(North Division). 


QUESTIONS. 


WORKSHOP RULES IN 
POTTERIES. 

Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether two sets of special rules are in 
force at present in the Potteries; 
whether, since the alternative rules, as 
fixed by arbitration, came into opera- 
tion, any employer has made use of 
powers, under Section 10 of the Factory 
and Workshops Act of 1891, to pass from 
the more stringent rules, as originally 
promulgated by the Home Office, to 
laxer rules, fixed by arbitration ; and, 
if so, in how many cases has this 
occurred; and whether, as_ regards 
dangerous trades in general, special 
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rules issued for a trade have been altered 
under the same section at the request 
of individual employers in so far as they 
apply to their factories; and, if so, in 
what cases this has occurred? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. Wuite 
Ripigy, Lancs., Blackpool): The answer 
to the first question is in the affirma- 
tive. As regards the second question, 
I find out that out of over 400 firms 
manufacturing earthenware and china 
which were under what are termed in 
the Question the more stringent rules 
seven have applied under Section 10 
of the Act to be allowed to come under 
the rules as fixed by arbitration, and 
they have been allowed to do so. With 
respect to other trades certified as 
dangerous, it appears that in two out 
of the very numerous works affected 
advantage has been taken of the same 
section. These two were-an india-rubber 
factory and an electric accumulator 
works. 


CORNISH POLICE REGULATIONS. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to a case 
heard at the Bodmin Assizes a fortnight 
ago, when a copy of the Cornish police 
regulations was shown to the judge, in 
which a statement appeared, on the sug- 
gested authority of the late Lord Chief 
Justice Denman, to the effect that 
constables were not to caution prisoners ; 
and whether, inasmuch as there is 
reason to believe that a similar state- 
ment is contained in the regulations of 
other police forces, he will take steps, 
by the issue of a Home Office Circular, 
or otherwise, to secure its removal. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tHe 
HOME DEPARTMENT: My attention 
has been called to this case, and I 
understand that the statement in 
question is to be omitted from the regu- 
lations for the Cornish police. I am not 
aware that a similar statement is to be 
found in the regulations of any other 
police force, and I have therefore at 
present no reason to think that a general 
circular is called for. 
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RED SEA LIGHTS. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Manches- 
ter, N.E.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
what progress has been made since the 
last Session of Parliament in obtaining 
the agreement of the Powers concerned 
to the establishment of the lights re- 
quired for the safe navigation of the 
southern portion of the Red Sea and of 
the Gulf of Aden? 


Tae UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Sr. Jony 
Broprick, Surrey, Guildford): An ex- 
change of views is taking place with 
the French Government on the subject, 
but the negotiations have not reached a 
sufficiently advanced stage to enable me 
to make any further statement in re- 
gard to them at the present time. 


ARMY AND NAVY RESERVISTS IN 
THE POSTAL SERVICE. 

Sirk JAMES FERGUSSON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster-General, 
whether the Postmaster-General will 
grant to Army and Navy Reserve wen 
employed in the postal service, whether 
provisionally or permanently, the jivi- 
lege of wearing good conduct badges az- 
quired in their former service, with cor- 
responding advantages of pay and 
pension ; and, if he will state why 
Reserve men in the postal service, and 
possessed of such good conduct badges, 
are not permitted to wear them ? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. Wynpuam, Dover): The 
Postmaster-General has no objection to 
allowing these men the privilege of wear- 
ing their badges, but is not prepared to 
grant any increase of pay. 


Sr J. FERGUSSON: Is it not the 
case that postmen who have served in 
other civil departments have their 
previous service recognised ? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: As my right hon- 
ourable and gallant Friend knows, Army 
reservists draw no good conduct pay, 
and have no uniform; they are only 
supplied with a badge. 
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INCREASE OF THE ROYAL 
ARTILLERY. 

. Mr. COGHILL (Stoke-upon-Trent) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War what is the reason why the addi- 
tional batteries of artillery, promised 
last Session by the Secretary of State 
for War, have not been raised; and at 
what date may their full establishment 
be looked for ? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: It was stated in 
the memorandum of the Secretary of 
State relating to the Army Estimates, 
1898-99, that the formation of the 15 
new batterics of Field Artillery would 
be spread over three years, and I am 
able to say that five batteries will have 
been raised by the 3lst March next. 
It is intended to raise the same number 
in each of the two succeding years. 


Mr. COGHILL : Will the five bat- 
teries be fully equipped as regards 
men? 


Mr. WYNDHAM : Yes. 
Mr. WARNER (Lichfield, Staffs.) : 


And as regards horses, too ? 


Mr. WYNDHAM : Yes, Sir, five bat- 
teries will be raised in every sense of 
the word. 


SHERCOCK POSTMAN’S WAGES. 

Mr. DALY (Monaghan, §&.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster- 
General, whether he is aware that the 
wages paid for delivering letters from 
Shercock to Killan and Northlands, 
County Cavan, is ls. per week less than 
was paid to the present postman’s pre- 
decessor ; whether he is aware that 
the present postman, James Duffy, on 
the route stated, has neither cap, 
coat, nor cape from the Post Office 
authorities ; and whether he will in- 
crease Duffy’s wages by Is. per week, 
and also furnish him with a coat and 
cay immediately ? 


Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansvry, Preston) : 
The wages paid to the auxiliary post- 
man working from Shercock to Killan 
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and Northlands were 1s. above the scale 
payment for the amount of work done, 
and they were therefore marked to be 
reduced to scale when a vacancy oc- 
curred. By an unfortunate error the 
post was stated to be vacant on the 23rd 
November, and the reduction was there- 
fore made from that date. As it now 
appears that James Duffy had been em- 
ployed since June 1898, at the higher 
rate of wages, instructions have been 
given for that rate to be continued to 
him. Certain articles of clothing have 
not yet been supplied to this man, and 
instructions have been issued for this 
to be done at once, and inquiry made 
as to the reason for the delay. 


at Lichfield. 


GOVERNMENT TELEPHONE SERVICE. 

Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars) : L beg .to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master-General, whether the Govern- 
ment intends to adopt the suggestion 
of the Select Committee on Telephones 
of last year, and, following the prece- 
dent of the Electric Lighting Act of 
1882, pass into law a general Act under 
which local authorities can, by obtain- 
ing Provisional. Orders, secure the right 
to establish telephone service in their 
own telephone areas ? 


Mr. HANBURY: Yes, Sir, the Gov- 
ernment intend to introduce a_ Bill 
based on the reecmmendations of the 
Select Committee of last year. 


RIFLE RANGE AT LICHFIELD. 

Mr. WARNER: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War what 
sort of arrangement he referred to as 
having been made for a range near Whit- 
tington Barracks, Lichfield ; if it is 
true that no land has been purchased 
near there for q range, and no contract 
to purchase land entered into ; and, is 
it intended to seek compu!sory powers 
from Parliament? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: I have already 
informed the honourable Member that 
a site for a range near Lichfield is 
among those selected as suitable for 
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purchase by Governivent. 


Grimsby Trawlers in 


In all such 


cases the War Office endeavours to 
effect a friendly arrangement, but 
holds in reserve compulsory powers. It 


hampers the action of the Government 
to state, in any particular case, the 
exact stage to which negotiations have 
been carried. 

Mr. WARNER: Has any progress 
been made within the last three 
montks ? 

Mr. WYNDHAM: We have every 
hope that we shall secure a range in the 
immediate neighbourhvod of these bar- 
, racks, and it would hamper our efforts, 
as I think the honourable Member must 
see, to state in public the exact stage 
ot the negotiations. 


MILITARY RIFLE RANGES. 

Mr. WARNER : I beg to ask the 
Under-Secretary of State for War what 
iwoneys have beeu expended in buying 
ranges during the present financial 
year ? 


Mr. WYNDHAM : About £40,000. 


MILITIA TRAININGS. 

Mr. WARNER: I beg to ask the 
Under-Sceretary of State for War on 
what principle Mhlitia battalions are 
selected to attend manceuvres ; and 
why some have hardly ever been and 
others are selected every two or three 
years! 

Mr. WYNDHAM : The selection of 
Militia battalicns for the manceuvres 
depends ahaost entirely on the nature 
of the employment of the Militiamen. 
When the men’s employment is likely 
to be affected by their being calied out 
at the period fixed for manceuvres the 
battalions concerned are, as a _ rule, 
exempted. 


STAFFORDSHIRE YEOMANRY. 

Ma. WARNER: I beg to ask the 
Undersecretary of State for War is 
there any intention of moving the 
annual training of the Staffordshire 
Yeomanry away from Lichfield ! 


Mr. WYNDHAM : No, Sir. 


{20 Fenruary 1839 } 
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LEAD POISONING AT THE ENFIELD 
FACTORY. 


Mr. MADDISON (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War whether he is aware 
that a man employed at the Royal Small 
Arms Factory at Enfield, named Charles 
George Bassett, has been discharged on 
the plea that he absented himself from 
work without leave, whereas it was 
caused by illness certified by five medical 
men as due to lead poisoning contracted 
at the factory; and whether he will 
direct that a special inquiry shall be held 
into all the circumstances of the case, in- 
cluding the absence of the necessary pre- 
cautions in the department where the 
lead work was done. 


Toe FINANCIAL SECRETARY ‘0 
mE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powgt. 
Wituiams, Birmingham, 8.): I have to 
thank the Honourable Member for hav- 
ing twice postponed this Question. The 
Secretary of State has caused careful 
inquiry to be made into the case of 
Charles George Bassett. Bassett was 
discharged from the Enfield Factory on 
November Ist because he refused to do 
certain machine-work, involving very 
little exertion, to which he was put. Two 
civilian medical officers certified that he 
was then no longer suffering from lead 
poisoning, and was fit to follow the occu- 
pation provided for him. The present 
somewhat unsatisfactory condition of his 
general health is, in the opinion of the 
Medical Officer of. the Waltham Abbey 
Factory, who recently examined him, due 
to a cause totally different from lead 
poisoning ; but, in order to remove any 
doubt that may possibly remain upon 
the subject, the Secretary of State will 
have a further medical examination 
made, and the result shall be communi- 
cated to the honourable Member. It is 
not the fact that the necessary pre- 
cautions in the department where lead 
work is done are not observed. 


TRAWLERS IN DANISH 

WATERS. 

Mr. DOUGHTY (Great Grimsby): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether his 
attention has been called to the treat- 
ment of British fishermen off the Faroe 
Islands by a Danish gunboat; whether 


GRIMSBY 
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Second Division 


he is aware that on Sunday night, 5th 
February, when 23 Grimsby and Hull 
steam trawlers had taken shelter from 
the severe weather in Fugleford Bay, 
they were arrested and ordered to pro- 
ceed to Shorshaven under escort of the 
gunboat ; that when two of them slightly 
altered their course to speak each other 
the gunboat opened fire on them; that 
the captains were ordered ashore and 
detained there for five hours in a severe 
snowstorm ; that fines were inflicted on 
them, varying from £3 to £12; and that 
in one case the whole of the fishing gear 
as well as the whole of the fish, was 
taken off the vessel and confiscated ; and 
that they were charged with the trivial 
offence of having broken the new Danish 
law, which only came into operation 
four days before, and of which the fisher- 
men were entirely ignorant, namely, of 
being Jaid in Danish waters not having 
stowed their gear away; and whether 
he will institute a searching inquiry into 
the whole question, and represent the 
case fully to the Danish Government, 
and take such steps as may be possible 
to secure the alteration of this law, and 
secure for British fishermen the same 
treatment when in Danish waters that 
Her Majesty’s Government gives to 
Danish fishing vessels when in British 
territorial waters? 


ApwiraL FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) : 
I beg at the same time to ask the Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether any .representation has been 
made to the Danish Government relative 
to the action pursued by the Danish 
authorities in the Faroe Islands, who 
seized 23 trawlers from Hull and 
Grimsby, which had taken refuge in 
Fugleford Harbour through stress of 
weather, and inflicted heavy fines in some 
cases for breach of some local bye-laws, 
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tention of the Danish Government was at 
once called to the matter, and the Danish 
Government have undertaken to use 
their best endeavours to expedite the 
official report from the captain of the 
Danish war vessel in question. Pending 
this no action can be taken. 


Mr. DOUGHTY: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether his 
attention has been called to the arrest of 
23 Grimsby and Hull steam trawlers by 
a Danish gunboat on Sunday night, 5th 
February, when sheltering from the 
severe weather off Faroe Islands; 
whether he is aware that similar treat- 
ment used to be practised by Danish 
gunboats on British trawlers off the coast 
of Iceland before Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment sent gunboats to protect British 
fishermen ; and whether he will station 
at the Icelandic and Faroe fisheries 
during the present fishing season gun- 
boats to protect our fishermen and British 
trade interests against such practices? 


THe FIRST LORD or tne AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscugn, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): The Admi- 
ralty have received no official communica- 
tion on the subject to which the honour- 
able Gentleman refers, nor is it known 
to what cases he alludes in the second 
paragraph of this Question. With re- 
gard to the third Question, even if gun- 
boats were stationed in the waters of 
Iceland or the Faroe Islands they would 
not be entitled to protect our fishermen 
against penalties for breaches of Danish 
law to which they may have rendered 
themselves liable. 


SECOND DIVISION CLERKS. 


CotoneL DALBIAC (Camberwell, N.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 





to the extent of £45 in the case of the 
“ Hypatia,” besides confiscation of her 


entire cargo of fish and gear to the ex.| 


* tent of 100 tons; and whether the Sec- 
retary of State wil] cause a thorough in- 
quiry to be instituted into the circum- 
stances of the alleged ill-treatment com- 
plained of. 


Mr. BRODRICK: A report of these oc- 
currences has reached the Foreign Office 
through a telegram published in a 
Danish newspaper and a communication 
from the honourable Member. The at- 


sury. how many abstractors have been 
| promoted to the Second Division at the 
|minimum salary of £70 per annum; 
‘and what is the present number of those 
assistant clerks who have been promoted 
\from boy clerk or boy copyist at a com- 
|mencing salary of £55 per annum ? 

| Mr. HANBURY: Ten abstractors have 
| been promoted to the Second Division at 
the minimum salary of £70. The num- 
ber of boy clerks and boy copyists who 
have been appointed to be assistant 
clerks at a commencing salary of £55 is 
- 
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Lead Potsoning 
g 


THE BARKING OUTRAGE. 

Mr. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether, in the case of a 
child, five years old, who was outraged 
and murdered near Barking a few weeks 
ago, any steps have been taken to aid 
the local police authorities to trace the 
murderer ; whether outrages of this hor- 
rible character are on the increase ; and 
if any special attention is being given to 
the matter by the Home Office? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: The case 
occurred within the Metropolitan Police 
District, and from the moment of its 
discovery has received all the attention 
which the resources of the Criminal In- 
vestigation Department can afford. The 
victim was not outraged, and the actual 
cause of death was drowning. Crimes 
of the nature alluded to are, happily, 
rare, and are not, I am glad to say, on 
the increase in the metropolis, or, I 
believe, elsewhere. 


WEST AFRICAN LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower Ham- 
lets, Poplar): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, what is the 
present position of affairs in regard to 
the proposed International Conference to 
deal with the question of the liquor trade 
on the West Coast of Africa? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The Belgian Govern- 
ment have issued invitations, and desire 
that the Conference should meet at the 
earliest possible date, but the actual date 
has not yet been decided. 


CAPTAIN FINLAYSON’S CASE. 

Mr. PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War if the Secretary of State for War 
is aware of the probability of the late 
Veterinary Captain Finlayson’s suicide 
while of unsound mind was directly due 
to the compulsion he was under from the 
authorities to resign his commission, as 
also to his prosecution on a civil charge 
of which he had not been found guilty, 
and to the possibility of his mind having 
been affected by the conditinos of foreign 
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service and exposure to sun, and in view 
of the Government having thereby 
avoided payment of the gratuity of £800 
to which the deceased ofticer would have 
otherwise been entitled, the granting of 
which must have been intended as form- 
ing part of their decision that this officer 
should resign his commission, he is pre- 
pared to take some further steps than 
the offer as a compassionate allowance to 
the deceased officer’s parents of £20, 
subsequently supplemented by £10, and 
again by another £20, making a total of 
£50, the deceased officer having been the 
main support of his parents for many 
years } 


Mr. WYNDHAM: All the facts of this 
case have been fully considered, and I 
regret that I can add nothing to my pre- 
vious answer. 


Mr. PIRIE: This is a very important 
matter, and I desire, therefore, to ask a 
further Question. Was not the grant- 
ing of this £800 a substantial element 
in the Government’s decision that the 
Commission should be resigned ? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: I have already ex- 
plained that the decision in these cases, 
arbitrary as it may seem, must depend 
on the date of the signification of Her 
Majesty’s approval. There are, I can 
assure the honourable Member, other 
cases which, on the face of them, seem 
as hard as this, but the Secretary of 
State cannot go back on the decision 
given. 


Mr. PIRIE: Has a question of in- 
sanity—as in this case—ever been under 
consideration before ? 





[No Reply. ] 
Mr. PIRIE: I shall call the attention 


of this House to the matter on the Esti- 
mates. 


LEAD POISONING AT BURSLEM. 


Mr. HOLLAND (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow): I beg to ask the Secretary of 


State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to the 
death of Jane Heath, a potters’ colour 
mixer, of epilepsy on 2nd January last 
at Burslem, and to the fact that no in- 
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quest was held into the cause of her 
death ; and whether he would suggest 
to the Coroner for the district to order 
an inquest into every case of death 
where lead poisoning is suspected. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: I have 
made inquiry into this case, and find 
that the death was duly reported to the 
Coroner, who, after consultation with 
the medical practitioner who had at- 
tended the deceased, accepted his 
opinion that death was not attributable 
to lead poisoning, and decided that a 
formal inquest was unnecessary. The 
certifying surgeon who examined the 
girl month by month during the short 
fime she worked at the factory had 
yound no evidence of lead poisoning. At 
the same time, though I have no power 
to interfere with the discretion of the 
Coroner, I think that where there may 
be a doubt as to whether death is due 
to lead poisoning, it is desirable that an 
inquest should be held. 


SHIPOWNERS AND LIGHTHOUSE 
BOARDS. 

Mr. CHARLES M‘ARTHUR (Liver- 
pool, Exchange): I beg to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade whether, 
in view of the fact that the funds for 
the construction and maintenance of the 
lighthouses of the United Kingdom are 
derived from a tax on shipping, and of 
the remarks of the Mercantile Marine 
Fund Committee of 1894 as to the ab- 
sence of shipowners on the English 
Board, the absence not only of ship- 
ewners but of shipmasters on the 
Scotch Board, and the uncertain and 
small proportion of men bearing such 
qualifications on the Irish Board, he will 
initiate such measures as will give ship- 
owners, who pay the tax, direct repre- 
sentation upon the Lighthouse Boards 
ef England, Scotland, and Ireland re- 
spectively ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. H. Lone, 
Liverpool, West Derby): My right hon- 
eurable Friend has asked me to reply to 
Questions addressed to him to-day. This 
matter is receiving the careful con- 
sideration of my right honourable 
Frien’. but I am not able to make any 
annowivement on the subject at the 
moment. 
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FAIR’ RENT APPEALS. 

Mr. M'CARTAN (Down, S.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware of the importance to tenant 
farmers of getting early information of 
the date of the order fixing fair rent 
where the rules provide that notice of 
appeal must be served within two calen- 
dar months from the date of order; and 
whether, under the circumstances, he 
will consider the desirability of sug- 
gesting to the Land Commission the ad- 
visability of having the decisions and 
dates of the orders communicated to the 
solicitors for the parties? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY to tHe 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND 
(Mr. Geratp W. Batrovur, Leeds, Cen- 
tral): The time within which parties 
must serve notice of appeal against 
orders made upon applications to fix 
fair rents under the Land Law A>ts is 
limited to two months from the date of 
the order appealed against, but notifica- 
tions of the decisions of the different 
Sub-Commissions, with the dates of the 
orders, issue, except in very exception:! 
cases, within four days from the date of 
the order in the case to the landlord or 
his agent, and to the tenant. In addi- 
tion to these notifications, lists of the 
decisions are sent to be posted at the 
local Court House as soon as the deci- 
sions are pronounced, while solicitors 
who desire that the decisions in any 
special cases in which they are in- 
terested may be notified to them, can 
obtain such notification on furnishing 
the Deputy-Registrar of the Sub-Com- 
mission with a list of the particular 
cases in which such decisions are re- 


quired. It is not the intention of the 
Commissioners to alter the existing 
practice. 


BELFAST TELEGRAPH STATIONS. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster-General, with refer- 
ence to the want of receiving and de- 
livering telegraph stations in the centre 
of the city of Belfast, whether he is 
aware that there is not a single station 
between Waring Street and all along 
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Donegall Street up to the Crumlin 
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Road ; and whether he will consider the 
desirability of establishing one at the 
post office in Donegall Street beside the 
Grand Métropole Hotel? 


Postal Collections 


Mr. HANBURY: There is no tele- 
graph office along the line of route in 
Belfast described by the honourable 
Member. The question of establishing 
an office in Donegall Street has been 
more than once considered, but, as it is 
nearly two-years since the last inquiry 
was made, a further report shall be 
called for, and the result communicated 
to the honourable Member. 


{ 
; 


DEFENCES OF THE BRISTOL 
CHANNEL. . 

Masor DALBIAC: On behalf of the 
honourable Member for the Egremont 
Division of Cumberland, I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, in view 
of the fact that most of the best coal 
used in Her Majesty’s Navy is obtained 
from Cardiff, whether his attention has 
been called to the fact that the Bristol 
Channel is, for all practical purposes, 
absolutely undefended; and what steps 
he proposes to take to remedy this state 
of affairs? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The revised scheme 
for the armament of our coast defences 
provides a certain number of guns of 
the latest type for the defence of the 
Bristol Channel, but I am unable to tell 
the honourable Member how soon they 
will be supplied. 


RE-VACCINATION. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether anyone can be re- 
vaccinated by the public vaccinator free 
of charge; and whether a certificate of 
re-vaccination can be obtained free or at 
a small fee by anyone who wishes for it 
after re-vaccination. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. Cuap- 
uN, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): Any person 
who is not less than 10 years of age and 
has not been previously re-vaccinated 
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within a period of 10 years may be re- 
vaccinated by the public vaccinator free 
of charge. In such a case it is the duty 
of the public vaccinator, if so required, 
to deliver to the person re-vaccinated a 
certificate of the result of the operation. 


INEBRIATES ACT. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment how he proposes that the expenses 
of the prosecution of an offence under 
Section 2 of the Inebriates Act, 1898, 
tried on indictment, shall be defrayed ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: I propose 
that these expenses should be payable 
as in cases of felony. A short Bill to 
effect this will be introduced immedi- 
ately. 


POSTAL COLLECTIONS IN BELFAST. 


Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Belfast, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master-General, whether he is aware of 
the great inconvenience experienced in 
Belfast by the inhabitants of Balmoral 
and the adjoining district in consequence 
of the absence of a late postal collection 
or one early in the following morning ; 
and whether, as Marlborough Park dis- 
trict has five deliveries in the day and 
the Balmoral and Osborne Park district 
only three, he will favourably consider 
the matter in the interest of a rapidly 
increasing population in this extensive 
district within the boundary of the city 
of Belfast? 


Mr. HANBURY: The first morning 
collection in the district referred to is 


made at 9.5 am. and the last 
evening collection at 7.45 p.m., 
and these hours. are considered 


in the circumstances to afford reasonable 
accommodation. The question of making 
an earlier morning collection has been 
examined recently, but it was found that 
the amount of correspondence was not 
sufficient to justify the increase of ex- 
penditure involved, and it is regretted, 
therefore, that no change can be made 
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Stationery at 


in this respect at present. As regards 
the delivery service, inquiry shall be 
made whether any increase is warranted 
in the present number of deliveries, and 
the result shall be communicated to the 
honourable Member. 


GUN LICENCES IN IRELAND. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, N.): On 
behalf of the honourable Member for 
West Clare, I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tory to the Lord Lieutenart of Ireland, 
is he aware that Mr. Brady, resident 
magistrate for county Clare, persistently 
refuses to grant a rua licence to Mr. Pat- 
rick Casey, of Cusheen, county Clare, al- 
though the granting of the said gun 
licence has been recommended by the 
principal magistrates of county Clare and 
the local district inspector of police ; 
and will he inquire on what grounds 
such a refusal is made to grant the gun 
licence in question? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: This is a 
repetition of a Question put to me by the 
same honourable Member on the 26th 
April, 1898. I have nothing to add to 
my reply to the Question. 


k 


TRAWLERS ON FISHING BANKS. 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
the Fishery Board for Scotland has re- 
ceived a copy of a resolution which was 
carried unanimously at a recent meet- 
ing of the Ross and Cromarty County 
Council, calling upon Her Majesty’s 
Government to take steps to prevent 
trawlers destroying fishing banks and 
immature fish within the 13 mile limit ; 
and further, that fishing banks situated 
in firths or inlets of the sea be at once 
closed to trawlers, as otherwise a large 
fishing population, who are entirely de- 
pendent on line fishing for their exist- 
ence, will be deprived of the means of 
gaining a living; and will he state what 
action the Fishery Board have taken in 
the matter? 


THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. 
GraHaM Murray, Buteshire): The Reso- 
lution referred to was, I am informed by 
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the Fishery Board, submitted at their 
meeting of 25th November last, when the 
Board directed that the county clerk of 
Ross and Cromarty should be informed 
that the prohibition of trawling within 
13 miles of the coast involved a question 
of international Jaw, regarding which the 
Board could take no action. 


CONGESTION IN THE ISLAND OF 


LEWIS. 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether the Congested 


Districts Board have yet had under con- 
sideration the resolutions carried at a 
meeting of the crofters of the townships 
of Shader, Sheshader, Aird, and 
Portnaguran, in the Island of Lewis, 
urging that there is ample land con- 
tiguous to those townships not suitable 
for grazing, but which if cultivated would 
afford sustenance for the numerous 
cottars, &c., in these districts; «and 
whether, with a view to relieve the pre- 
sent congestion, the board propose to 
make efforts to acquire the lands 
indicated ? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: The Resolu- 
tions referred to by the honourable 
Member in favour of the creation of two- 
acre crofts were considered by the Con- 
gested Districts Board along with the 
statement to the same effect by the Land- 
ward Committee of the Stornoway Parish 
Council. The board’s decision on the 
question of such inadequate holdings is 
given in their Report, page 17, and 
appendix No. III., which has been pre- 
sented to Parliament. 


STATIONERY AT THE ADMIRALTY. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty whether the Depart- 
mental Committee which was appointed 
last year to consider the question of 
stationery used in the Admiralty Offices 
have yet made their Report ? 


Tue CIVIL LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. A. CuamBeruarn, Worcester 
shire, E.): Yes, Sir. 


Mr. WEIR: When will the Report be 
issued to Members ? 
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Mr. A. CHAMBERLAIN: 
think it is intended to 
Members. 


I do not 
issue it to 


Mr. WEIR: Where can I get a copy? 


Mr. A. CHAMBERLAIN: It is a 
Departmental Report, which it is not in- 
tended to publish. 


Mr. WEIR: Is the honourable Gentle- 
man not aware that the First Lord of the 
Admiralty 





Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


COMMISSIONERS OF 
FORESTS. 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, having regard to the 
fact that the 47th Annual Report of the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests was 
signed as far back as the 28th June, will 
he state why it was not published until 
the middle of December? 


WOODS AND 


Mr. HANBURY: The Report was sent 
to the printers on the 4th of July, and 
was published on the 26th of November, 
not in the middle of December. I 
agree with the honourable Member that 
the time occupied was excessive. The 
proofs sent to the Office of Woods appear 
to have been revised and returned with 
fair promptitude ; but I think undue time 
was taken by the printers. 


Mr. WEIR: It was the middle of 
December and not the 26th November 
when this Report was received. 


Mr. HANBURY: I think the honour- 


able Member is wrong. 


Mr. WEIR: I can assure the right 
honourable Gentleman I am quite right. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD ACCOUNTS. 

Mr. EVELYN CECIL (Herts., Hert- 
ford): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board at what dates 
the accounts of the School Board for 
London are audited; and whether he 
will give greater publicity to the dates for 
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the use of those who wish to object before 
the auditor to the cést of instruction 
given to pupils not earning Parlia- 
mentary grants in accordance with the 
Minutes of the Education Department, 
but who are registered in day or evening 
schools under the Department of Science 
and Art; since this cost, if charged upon 
the school fund, is illegal in the opinion 
of the Committee of Council on 
Education ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: The accounts 
of the School Board for London are 
audited half-yearly, usually in the months 
of February and August. At Jeast 14 
days’ notice is given of the date of the 
audit by advertisement on two con- 
secutive days in 7’he Times, and printed 
notices of the audit are placed outside the 
Offices of the School Board and also out- 
side every school belonging to them. The 
audit of the accounts for the half-year 
ended 29th September last is now in pro- 
gress, and will probably continue for 
some weeks. The audit is held at the 
Offices of the School Board, and whilst it 
continues any ratepayer may at any time 
attend and object to any item in the 
accounts. Moreover, the auditor would 
be willing to make a special appointment 
to hear any such objection, if application 
is made to him for the purpose before the 
audit is closed. 


LONGFORD MILITIA. 


Mr. BLAKE (Longford, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for War 
whether it is intended to remove the 
Longford Militia to Mullingar; whether 
it is possible to allow the regiment to be 
quartered and trained in Longford ; 
whether the strength of the Longford 
regiment is considerably greater than 
that of the Westmeath regiment at 
Mullingar; and whether, if the two 
regiments are to be trained together, it 
would be possible to move the Westmeath 
instead of the Longford regiment ? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: It has been decided 
to amalgamate the Longford and West- 
meath Militia Battalions of the Rifle 
Brigade into one eight-company battalion. 
At present each has an establishment of 
five companies, but this has proved too 
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high in each case for the recruiting 
capacity of the battalion. There are 390 
men in the Longford, as against 360 in 
the Westmeath Battalion. The new 
battalion will have its headquarters and 
train at Mullingar. A range suited to 
the Lee-Metford rifle can be provided at 
Mullingar and not at Longford. 


THE JUDICIAL BENCH. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington,W.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to take any 
steps to give effect to the publicly ex- 
pressed opinions of the Lord Chief Justice 
of England and of the Incorporated Law 
Society, that additional judges should be 
appointed, or would they be prepared to 
consent to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to consider the present state of 
Jegal business ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT: I shall be 
glad if the honourable Member will post- 
pone this Question, as I have not yet 
had an opportunity of consulting my 
colleagues. 


PORTE AND ARMENIAN ORPHAN- 
AGES. 

Mr. STEVENSON (Suffolk, Eye): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether the attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government has been 
directed to the orders of the Sublime 
Porte to the provincial governors in 
Asiatic Turkey, closing several orphan- 
ages and schools opened and supported 
by British and American societies for the 
benefit of the Armenian population ; and 
whether the Secretary of State will take 
steps to obtain the revocation of any 
orders restricting philanthropic efforts of 
that description in Asiatic Turkey ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Her Majesty’s 
Government have not received any infor- 
mation with regard to those reported 
orders of the Sublime Porte. But their 
attention has been called to the matter, 


and Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Constantinople will be requested to 
report. Sir N. O’Conor may be trusted 


to do all that is in his power to dissuade 
the Turkish Government from any steps 
of the kind. 


{COMMONS} 
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THE CONSTANTINOPLE MASSACRES. 

Mr. STEVENSON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he is now able to state 
the steps which wil] be taken to obtain 
from the Porte the compensation claimed 
by the British merchants of Constanti- 
nople in their petition of September 1896, 
asking for redress in consequence of the 
losses sustained by them in August of 


that year through the massacre of 
Armenians residing in Hasskeui and 
Stamboul? 


Mr. BRODRICK: I am unable yet to 
state the steps that will be taken to 
obtain the compensation claimed from 
the Porte. The matter has not been lost 
sight of, and Her Majesty’s Government 
are concerting with other Powers for the 
purpose of obtaining consideration of the 
claims. The British Ambassador and the 
United States Minister made fresh repre- 
sentations on the subject in November 
last. 


FLEET PAYMASTERS. 


Captain DONELAN: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty will he ex- 
plain why several Fleet Paymasters of 
the Royal Navy who have attained the 
age for optional retirement have recently 
been refused permission to retire, but 
directed to apply again in two or three 
months; whether, in the event of their 
request being granted later on, they will 
be ante-dated to the dates of their appli- 
cations, in order to prevent serious 
pecuniary loss to these officers; and 
whether there are 20 assistant pay- 
masters of over 10 years’ standing avail- 
able to fill the vacancies of officers 
allowed to retire under the regulations ! 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY: Optional retirement has been 
suspended in the cases referred to by the 
honourable and gallant Member, because 
the services of the officers cannot be dis- 
pensed with. There are, no doubt, 
assistant paymasters fit for promotion, 
but the total number of senior pay- 
masters and assistant paymasters to- 
gether is not more than is wanted under 
present conditions. The privilege of 
optional retirement is always dependent 
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on the exigencies of the service, so that 
there is no question of any officer refused 
retirement before the regular age for re- 
tirement having any claim in respect of 
pecuniary loss. 


TIRAH EXPEDITION. 

Coroner WYNDHAM MURRAY 
(Bath): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War whether any Reports 
have been received from the General 
Officer Commanding in India on the sub- 
ject of the effects of the rifle fire of 
British and Native Infantry, as well as 
of that of their opponents, during the 
late Tirah campaign, with comparisons 
and deductions whieh may be of future 
service ; and, if so, whether he could lay 
these Reports before the House? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: A Report has been 
made on the surgical history of the Tirah 
expeditionary force for 1897-98, showing 
the effects of the rifle fire of the enemy 
on the British and Native troops. As the 
enemy were in possession of rifles and 
ammunition similar to those used by the 
British troops, a fair estimate can be 
taken of the effect of these weapons. I 
shall be glad to show the Report to the 
honourable Member. 


AUSTRALIAN MINTS. 

Mr. HOGAN: (Tipperary, Mid): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the Australian branches of the 
Royal Mint have received permission ‘to 
coin silver; and, if so, under what 
conditions ? 


Mr. HANBURY: The question has 
recently been again under the considera- 
tion of the Treasury: and the Treasury 
have intimated to the Colonial Office 
that, if the practical difficulties attending 
the grant of the permission can be sur- 
mounted by the Colonial authorities to 
the satisfaction of the Treasury, the loss 
of Imperial Revenue shall not stand in 
the way of acceding to the wishes of the 
Australian Colonies. 


{20 Fesruary 1899} 





Klondyke. 
SAMOA. 

Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he is now in a position to ac- 
quaint the House with the main facts of 
the British Consul’s Report on recent 
disturbances in Samoa ? 
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Mr. BRODRICK: Dispatches from 
Her Majesty’s Consul respecting the re- 
cent disturbances in Samoa have not yet 
been received, and I am, therefore, not 
in a position to make any statement on 
the subject. 


PARCELS FOR KLONDYKE. 

Mr. ‘HERMON-HODGE (Oxon, Hen- 
ley): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster- 
General, whether the parcels for Dawson 
City, Klondyke, are still received at all 
English post offices, and are conveyed to 
Ottawa before the senders are advised 
that there is no parcel, post to Dawson 
City ; and why such information is not 
furnished to English consignors in less 
time than four months from the dis 
patch of their parcels? 


Mr. HANBURY: Parcels for Dawson 
City and other places in the Yukon Dis- 
trict are no longer forwarded from here 
to Canada by parcel post. Until re- 
cently such parcels have been sent to 
British Columbia (not to Ottawa) in 
accordance with information supplied by 
the Canadian Post Office. It appears 
however, from notices recently received, 
that, owing no doubt to the difficulties 
of transport, that office has been unable 
to send parcels to the district in ques- 
tion; and instructions have been given 
not to accept such parcels for trans- 
mission by parcel post from this coun- 
try. The Postmaster-General is endea- 
vouring to ascertain positively why the 
Canadian Post Office did not, until a 
week or two ago, report that parcels from 
the United Kingdom for Dawson City, 
&e., were lying undelivered in Canada. 
He can only suppose that early means of 
sending on the parcels were hoped for. 
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BANTRY QUARTER SESSIONS. 

Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork Co., W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that 
men froin the Castletown Berehaven dis- 
trict were compelled by summons to at- 
tend as jurors at the Bantry Quarter Ses- 
sions recently held ; whether he is aware 
that a few of them, whose annual poor 
law valuation is £6, had to travel a dis- 
tance of 45 miles to Bantry, making a 
total journey of 90 miles; whether he 
will direct the sheriff of the county of 
Cork to exempt men of this class from 
future attendance as jurors at Bantry ; 
and whether, in view of the fact that in 
Treland the attendance of jurors causes 
great hardship and inconvenience, the 
Government will have legislative provi- 
sion made fox the payment of jurors’ 
travelling expenses there. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am in- 
formed by the Clerk of the Peace that 
four jurors from the district of Castle- 
town Berehaven attended the recent 
Bantry Quarter Sessions. Only two of 
these jurors travelled the distance men- 
tioned in the second paragraph, and in 
none of the four cases is the juror rated 
at an annual value of less than £11. I 
have no power to act as suggested in the 
third paragraph. As regards the last 
paragraph, the question is a general one 
affecting the United Kingdom as a whole, 
and I am not prepared to recommend 
special legislation in the matter for Ire- 


land. 


THE STEAMSHIP “TREVEAU.” 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON (Middles- 
brough): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he can state 
why the Board of Trade official at 
Penarth, who signed on Russian and 
Swedish seamen on board the s.s. “ Tre- 
veau,” on 12th December 1898, insisted 
upon an interpreter being present ; 
_ whether this interpreter could speak 
both Russian and Swedish, and was a 
person duly qualified to discharge the 
function of an interpreter ; and whether 
he can give his name and address? 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (for Mr. Ritcnm): An 
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P. and O. Service. 


interpreter was insisted upon by the 
Board of Trade officer at Penarth in the 
case of the * Treveau,’”’ because the Rus- 
sian seamen engaged did not know 
English. The interpreter employed was 
Michael Poll, a Russian Finn, of 3, South 
Londown Place, Cardiff, who appeared to 
have an adequate knowledge of Russian. 
It was not necessary for him to know 
Swedish, as the Swede engaged appeared 
to understand the agreement. 


LASCARS IN THE P. & O. SERVICE. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
if he can state the number of Lascars em- 
ployed as sailors, firemen, and coal 
trimmers on board the Peninsular and 
Oriental steamship “ Australia,” which 
is due to sail from London on the 23rd 
instant, and whether he can state how 
many cubic feet of space is provided for 
each Lascar in the forecastle of this 
vessel ; whether the said vessel is a 
British ship registered in the United 
Kingdom, and whether the crew of this 
vessel has allotted to them the euhi> ac- 
commodation as provided by the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, 1894; and whether 
he can state if the forecastle of this 
vessel has been inspected by Board of 
Trade officials during the time she has 
been in dock? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (for Mr. Rircnie): 
As some points of difference have arisen 
between the officers of the Board of 
Trade and the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company as to the actual measurements 
of the “ Australia,” and as to the num- 
bers of her Lascar crew, I will ask the 
honourable Member to postpone his 
Question for a day or two until the 
Board of Trade are in possession of more 
complete information. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): Will 
the Government discourage the employ- 
ment of coloured labour in vessels re- 
ceiving a Government subsidy. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: It is obvious that I 
cannot give any undertaking in the 
absence of my right honourable Friend. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I will put 


a further Question on Friday. 
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NEW YORK CONSULAR SHIPPING 
OFFICE. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade what alterations, if any, have 
been made in Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Consular Shipping Office at New York, 
United States of America, with regard 
to the engagement and discharge of sea- 
men; whether instructions have been 
given to exclude all crimps, boarding 
house keepers, and others from such 
office during the time of engagement or 
discharge of seamen; whether seamen 
now receive their advance notes in the 
Consulate; whether shipping fees are 
still exacted from seamen by crimps; 
and whether police officers have been 
engaged to maintain order and prevent 
seamen being assaulted whilst transact- 
ing business in the shipping office? 


Tue PRESIDENT or rues BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (for Mr. Rrrcuie): 
The matter referred to in the Question 
is one of very considerable difficulty. 
My right honourable Friend has been 
in communication with the Foreign 
Office and with the Consul General at 
New York on the subject with a view 
to improving matters, and the Question 
is still receiving careful consideration. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: Has this 
Question not been before the Board of 
Trade since July last? 


THe PRESIDENT or tut BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: I believe it has. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON : When 
are we likely to have a Report as to what 
has been done in the matter? 

Taz PRESIDENT or toe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: I cannot say more 
than I have already said. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: 
put a further Question on Friday. 


I will 


THE SOUDAN. 

Mr. SCOTT (Lancashire, Leigh): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he will present 
a Return showing the amounts in which 
Egypt is stated by him to be indebted 
for military and financial assistance 
given by this country in past years 
for the protection of the frontier of 
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Egypt, and recently for the reconquest 
of the Soudan, for which amounts it is 
now proposed to recoup the British Trea- 
sury by throwing upon Egypt the whole 
cost of the administration of our joint 
possessions in the Soudan; and whether 
in consideration of the fact that Egypt 
is to pay the whole of the deficit, the 
Egyptian Government will be allowed 
any effective voice in the control of the 
expenditure ! 


Mr. BRODRICK: There will be no 
objection to giving the Return asked for 
if the honourable Member will move for 
it. It would be impossible under the 
circumstances of the Soudan to control 
the Administration either from Cairo or 
London, but the expenditure will be 
carefully reviewed by those responsible 
for the Egyptian Budget. 


THE MAHDIS TOMB. 


Mr. SCOTT: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he is in a position to contradict 
the stories generally current to the 
effect that, after the capture of the 
city of Omdurman, the body of the 
Mahdi was taken from its grave, muti- 
lated, and thrown into the Nile? 


Mr. BRODRICK: I understand that 
the body of the Mahdi was taken from 
its grave and thrown into the Nile. 
It was held by the Sirdar that the 
superstitious reverence which attached 
to the Mahdi’s memory might cause a 
recrudescence of troubles in the Soudan, 
which, in view of the history of the 
past 16 years, it was necessary to take 
exceptional measures to avoid. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: May I ask _ the 
right honourable Gentleman what has 
been done with the remains? 


Mr. BRODRICK: 
Nile. 


Thrown into the 


Mr. MacNEILL (Donegal, S.): To 
feed the fishes. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: May I ask 
whether in a war with a civilised Power 
such a gross outrage would be per- 
mitted ? 
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Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
[No Reply.] 


THE GRANT TO LORD KITCHENER. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: May I ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury a Question 
for the convenience of the Irish Mem- 
bers? At what date will the Bill for 
giving Lord Kitchener £30,000 be intro- 
duced ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovs, Manchester, 
E.): I am afraid I cannot give an answer 
to the Question at present. As the 
honourable Gentleman knows, I rather 
hoped to begin the ordinary legislative 
work of the Session to-day. That hope 
has been disappointed, and the ordinary 
work cannot now begin until Thursday. 
If the honourable Gentleman will ask 
the Question on Thursday I will en- 
deavour to answer him. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: I will ask the 
Question again on Thursday, and I beg 
to give notice that the Irish Members 
will oppose the Bill on the ground of 
the outrageous desecration of the 
Mahdi’s tomb. 


THE “KOWSHING.” 

Sr MARK STEWART  (Kirkcud- 
bright): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs if any- 
thing satisfactory has resulted from the 
negotiations between Her Majesty's 
Minister at Pekin and the Chinese 
Government for the loss of valuable 
British lives in the “ Kowshing” during 
the China-Japanese war; if these pro- 
ceedings are still proceeding; and if he 
will inform the House the reason for 
this prolonged delay in settling the com- 
pensation? 


Mr. BRODRICK: This question is 
still under discussion with the Chinese 
Government, who, in their last com- 
munication, stated that, after full and 
careful consideration, they were unable 
to see how they could fairly be called 
upon to pay compensation in the cir- 
cumstances. The Chinese Minister was 
informed, in reply, on the 21st Novem- 
ber, that it was impossible for Her 
Majesty’s Government to abandon the 
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claim which they had advanced on be- 
half of the owners of the “ Kowshing,” 
but that they were willing to renew the 
offer they had already made, that the 
question should be referred to arbitra- 
tion. Sufficient time has hardly elapsed 
to allow of the receipt of a reply by 
mail from the Chinese Government to 
this communication. 


LOUISBURGH SCHOOLS. 

Dr. ROBERT AMBROSE (Mayo, W.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that the teachers of the local 
association at Louisburgh, West Mayo, 
have repeatedly asked the National 
Board of Education during the past 10 
years to send all parcels of requisites 
carriage paid to Louisburgh, for which 
purpose the Treasury gave a grant 
about two years ago; why, as Louwis- 
burgh is in the list of free places in the 
latest edition of the requisition form, 
the teachers are still compelled to send 
to Westport for parcels addressed to 
them, although some of them live 20 
miles from Westport, the nearest rail- 
way station; and whether he will 
remedy this grievance, and will the 
teachers be recouped for the money paid 
to carriers of such parcels during the 
past two years? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The Com- 
missioners undertake to deliver, through 
their carriers, free at Louisburgh, pack- 
ages of school requisites for National 
Schools when a request to that effect is 
made on the particular form applying 
for the requisites. Several packages 
have been so sent. In any case, where 
a request was made to have the goods 
delivered free at Louisburgh, and it has 
not been complied with, the charge from 
Westport to Louisburgh will be refunded 
on application to the office of the Com- 
missioners. 


LONDONDERRY LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

Mr. O’KEEFFE (Limerick): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether an English building surveyor 
has been nominated to take out the 
quantities for the Londonderry Lunatic 
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Ennis 
Asylum, for which drawings are now 
being prepared; what is the contem- 
plated expenditure on the building; and 
if such surveyor has been so nominated, 
hoav long has he been resident and prac- 
tising in Ireland as a building sur- 
veyor on his own account, and what 


time in any public department or pri- 
vate office? 


Mr. HANBURY: The surveyor who 
has been appointed is an Englishman 
by birth, but practises in Ireland. The 
anticipated expenditure on the asylum 
building is £110,000. Mr. Sandall has 
been resident and practising in Ireland 
for nine years, three years on his own 
account and six years in the Royal 
Engineers’ Department. The contracts 
come under the Board of Control and 
not the Board of Works, and the 
Treasury, therefore, is not responsible. 


Mr. MacNEILL (Donegal, 8.): Will 
the right honourable Gentleman see that 
the stone for this building is obtained 
from the Donegal quarries? 


[No Reply.] 


FLANNEN ISLANDS LIGHTHOUSE. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade if he can 
state what progress has been made with 
the construction of the lighthouse on 
the Flannen Islands; and, will he say 
whether there is any prospect of the 
work being completed before the end 
of the year! 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (for Mr. Rircnre): My 
right honourable Friend is informed by 
the Commissioners of Northern Light- 
houses that the tower of Flannen Islands 
lighthouse and. the shore dwellings 
have been completed, and that the con- 
struction of the lantern and lighting 
apparatus is being proceeded with. It 
is doubtful, however, whether the light 
can be completed before the end of the 
year. There is still much work to be 
done upon the rock, the execution of 
which very much depends upon the 
weather. 


{20 Fesruarr 1899} 
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IRISH NATIONAL ASSISTANT 
TEACHERS. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he _ has 
knowledge of the resolution passed on 
llth instant by the Central Execu- 
tive of the Irish National Teachers’ 
Organisation respecting the grievances 
of assistant teachers in Irish national 
schools; and, whether any steps have 
been taken by the Commissioners of 
National Education to remedy these 
grievances, in view of the fact that the 
responsibility of doing so was cast upon 
that Board by the Chief Secretary last 
year; and, if not, what is the cause of 
the delay in dealing with the grievances 
of these public servants? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have seen 
a copy of the resolution mentioned in 
the first paragraph. The Commis- 
sioners state that, as the position of an 
assistant teacher involves less responsi- 
bility than that of a principal teacher, 
they do not consider it desirable that 
an assistant should have a salary equal 
to that of a principal. The Commis- 
sioners have not made any representa- 
tions in favour of the salaries of assis- 
tant teachers; any such representations, 
if made, will, of course, receive the con- 
sideration of the Irish Government, 
though, in saying this, I must not be 
understood as expressing any opinion 
on the merits of such a proposal. The 
second paragraph of the Question does 
not correctly represent what I stated on 
the occasion referred to. All that I 
said was that I cannot exercise any 
authority over the Commissioners of 
National Education, and that the initia- 
tive in Administrative matters rests 
with them. 


ENNIS ASYLUM. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether the retiring resident superin- 
tendent of the Ennis Asylum has under- 
taken to act till his successor is 
appointed ; and if, under these circum- 
stances, the Government will leave the 
question of a fresh appointment till the 
Clare County Council is elected. 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am in 


communication with the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, with whom the appointment 
rests. I hope to be able to give an 
answer to the honourable Member's 
question in a day or two. 


SOLICITORS’ CERTIFICATES. 
Mr. O'KEEFFE: I beg to ask Mr. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer if, in the 
forthcoming Budget, he will advise the 
discontinuance of collection of licence 
in certificates of solicitors in Ireland, 
and if any reason exists why this impost 
on a learned profession is continued 
when no similar tax is imposed on 
the barrister, medical, engineering, or 
any other profession? : 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): The stamp duty on solicitors’ 
annual certificates is not confined to Ire- 
land, but is payable by every person 
practising as a solicitor or law agent, 
or as a notary public, in any part of the 
United Kingdom. I believe that there 
is no desire on the part of the pro- 
fession generally for a discontinuance 
of the duty, and I cannot hold out any 
prospect of its repeal. 


PEERS AND ELECTIONS. 


Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether he is 


aware that the Duke of Abercorn and 
the Marquis of Hamilton sent letters 
and telegrams to meetings urging the 
election of Mr. Herdman, Unionist can- 
didate for the city of Londonderry ; and 
that the telegrams and letters referred 
to were sent after the issue of the writ; 
and, what steps does he propose to take 
to prevent Peers in Ireland from inter- 
fering in the election of Members of 
Parliament? 


THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I have nothing to add to the 
observations I have made in a case 
similar to the one the honourable 
Gentleman has brought before me. 


{| COMMONS} 
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in Ireland, 


CRETE. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretarv of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether differences 
have arisen between Prince George .of 
Crete and Colonel Chermside; whether 


Colonel Chermside is subject to the 
authority of Prince George; and 
whether the Government have  con- 


sidered the desirability of withdrawing 
Colonel Chermside from Candia? 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT (Shef- 
field, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether Sir 
Herbert Chermside is not thoroughly 
acquainted with Crete and its people, 
and trusted by the Cretans of both 
creeds; whether the Moslem population 
who have been driven from their homes 
and ruined do not regard Sir Herbert 
Chermside as their chief security for 
justice ; whether 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
does not arise out of the Question. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: The 
last part of the honourable Member’s 
Question on the Paper distinctly refers 
to Sir Herbert Chermside’s position. 





That 


Mr.. SPEAKER: The honourable 
Member’s Question was an argument 


upon the Question of the honourable 
Member for East Mayo. 

Mr. BRODRICK: There are no differ- 
ences between Prince George and Sir 
Herbert Chermside. Sir Herbert Cherm- 
side is responsible to Prince George as 
High Commissioner for the good govern- 
ment of the province of Candia, com- 
municates constantly with Prince George 
on the subject, and acts under his Royal 
Highness’s orders. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment believe that it is desirable 
that Sir H. Chermside should remain 
in charge of the district for a few months 
until Prince George can take over the 
administration. I may add that I be- 
lieve that Sir H. Chermside has earned, 
and deservedly commands, the confi- 
dence alike of the Mussulman and 
Christian population in Crete. 


CONGESTED HEADLANDS IN 
IRELAND. 
Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
can state the number of steamers which 
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ply along the coasts of Donegal, Mayo, 
and Galway which receive subsidies 
from the Congested Districts Board, 
and the annual amount of those subsi- 
dies ; and, considering the necessity for 
improving the means of communication 
amongst the congested headlands of 
Cork and Kerry, and the failure of the 
Congested Districts Board to grant sub- 
sidies to steamers on the Cork and Kerry 
Coasts, whether the Congested Districts 
Board would help to place a large 
steamer plying in Bantry Bay, and call- 
ing at Garnish, Castletown, Berehaven, 
Adrigole, and Glengarriff, in order to 
develop the fishing and agricultural in- 
dustries and the tourist traffic! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: At _ pre- 
sent the Congested Districts Board are 
subsidising two steamer services on the 
coast of the congested districts, namely, 
the Donegal Steamship Company, of 
Derry, for the coast of Donegal, from 
Derry to Donegal, calling at 11 
ports. This company receives £600 a 
year for a period of three years, from 
the Ist July last, subject to certain 
conditions, and they have two steamers 
on the service. The Galway Bay Steam- 
boat Company, of Galway, receives £700 
a year, for 10 years, from Ist February 
1892, fof a regular service, three times 
a week, from Galway to the Aran 
Islands. Any representations that may 
be made to the Congested Districts 
Board in favour of the establishment of 
a steamer service in Bantry Bay will 
be considered by that Board in due 
course. 


POSTAGE ON PERIODICALS. 

Mr. PIRIE: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing 
the Postmaster-General, whether, in 
view of the growing dissatisfaction 
owing to the unequal rates of postage 
on penny periodicals, such as “ People’s 
Friend” and “ Home Words,” an im- 
portant class of paper mostly read by 
the poorer classes, compared with the 
favourable postage rates on journals 
such as the “Graphic” and _ the 
“Field,” whose circulation is almost 
entirely confined to the classes least in 
need of such favoured treatment, the 
Government can see its way to propose 
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a change from this difference of postage 
rate, to be brought about by a more cor- 
rect definition of the word “ newspaper ” 
in the Post Office regulations. 


Mr. HANBURY: The “ People’s 
Friend” and “Home Words” do not 
conform to the definition of a news- 
paper laid down by the Post Office Act, 
1870, and cannot, therefore, be sent by 
post as newspapers. Copies which have 
been obtained for inspection do not ex- 
ceed two ounces in weight, and remain 
within that weight even if a light 
wrapper be added. So long, therefore, 
as paper and wrapper are kept within 
the two ounce limit they can already 
be sent for a postage of a halfpenny by 
the ordinary book-post. The “ Graphic” 
and the “Field” comply with the re- , 
quirements of the Act, and pass through 
the post as newspapers. The Post- 
master-General does not see his way to 
propose any change such as the honour- 
able Member suggests. 


AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he can state to the House the 
present position of the federation ques- 
tion in Australia, and detail the further 
steps that will have to be taken before 
federation can be brought to comple- 
tion? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (for Mr. J. CHampernarn): We 
have no official information except that 
the recent Conference of Premiers 
arrived at a satisfactory agreement on 
the disputed points in the Federation 
Bill. It appears from Press telegrams 
that the Premier of New South Wales 
has decided to summon Parliament 
shortly to consider a Bill for submitting 
the amended Measure to a referendum 
in the Colony, when a simple majority 
will decide. If the decision of the 
people of New South Wales is in favour 
of the Measure, it will then be sub- 
mitted by referendum to the voters in 
each of the other Colonies. When it 
has been accepted by the other 
Colonies it will be submitted to the 
Imperial Parliament for enactment. The 
enabling Acts of the various Colonies: 
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empowered any three of them to go on 
with Federation, the Western Australian 
Act stipulating that New South Wales 
shall be one. 


ANTICOSTI. 


Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether 
the island of Anticosti, occupying an 
important strategical position at the 
gateway of Canada, has passed entirely 
into the possession of a foreign gentle- 
man, who has engaged in an eviction 
campaign against the previous occu- 
piers; whether there is any Govern- 
ment Resident or duly appointed repre- 
sentative of the authority of the 
Dominion on the spot; and whether he 
can state the substance of the most re- 
cent report he has received as to the 
condition of affairs on the island. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (for Mr. CuHampertarn): The 
island of Anticosti, in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, was purchased by a French- 
man, M. Monier, in 1895, from the 
liquidator of the late Anticosti Company. 
I have no official information as to the 
alleged proceedings to evict previous 
inhabitants. The island forms part of 
the Province of Quebec, and there is no 
Agent of the Dominion Government 
upon it. A report on the state of 
affairs in the island was asked for from 
the Governor-General last year, but has 
not yet been received. 





NEW BILLS. 
METROPOLITAN STREETS ACT. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir Marruew 
Wuire Riviey, Lancashire, Blackpool) : 
Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the leave of 
the House to introduce a Bill to amend 
the Metropolitan Streets Act, 1867. The 
object of the Bill is to give the police 
increased powers to deal with the con- 
gested street traffic in London, and it 
proposes to do this by amending Sec- 
tion 11 of the Act of 1867, which I have 
named, so as to enable the police to make 
regulations prescribing the routes to be 
taken by omnibuses and other vehicles, 
—e.g., prohibiting certain lines of omni- 
buses from using certain streets. The 
Bill also proposes to amend both Sec- 
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tion 11 and Section 14 of the Act of 1867 
by abolishing the “ special limits ” of the 
Act and making the sections applicable 
to the whole metropolis. It is a very 
simple Bill, which I hope the House will 
be disposed to accept. 


Mr. THOMAS LOUGH (Islington, 
W.) : I think the drivers of hansom cabs 
in London will be greatly disappointed 
with this Bill, for they expected that 
when the Home Secretary attempted to 
legislate upon this question he would do 
something to ameliorate the hard con- 
ditions under which they have been 
working since this new order was issued 
by the police. The right honourable 
Gentleman seems to be asking for powers 
to persecute the omnibus drivers. [“ No, 
no.” 


Water Companies. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror rue 
HOME DEPARTMENT : There will be 
no persecution. 


Mr. LOUGH : Well, perhaps that is 
too strong a word, and I will say powers 
to “harass” the omnibuses. In one 
point in particular a great deal of dis- 
appointment will be felt. The right hon- 
ourable Gentleman’s predecessor in office 
showed a good deal of sympathy with 
these men, and I am sorry ethat the 
present Government have broken away 
from the policy of their predecessors in 
this respect. Surely, if a new Bill 
is to be brought in, there should 
be a provision by which the railway 
companies would be compelled to allow 
their yards to be used by all hansom cab 
drivers, for the relief of streets in this re- 
spect. I think the Bill is very disap- 
pointing, and the drivers of cabs will 
think that some Amendment should be 
introduced, which I hope the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman will consider favour- 


ably. 


Leave was given to introduce the Bill. 


METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES. 

THe PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
Cuapurn, Lines., Sleaford): The Bill 
which I ask leave of the House to intro- 
duce is one to enable and require the 
metropolitan water companies to supply 





each other with water in cases of emer- 
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gency. The object of this Bill is to prevent 
any recurrence of the curtailment of the 
water supply of the metropolis, which in- 
flicted so much inconvenience, in some 
cases almost amounting to suffering, on 
many of the poor inhabitants of London 
during the drought and excessive heat 
which prevailed last summer. London 
was supplied by eight different water 
companies, and during the drought of 
last summer we were confronted with 
this curious and most unfortunate 
anomaly, that while the district supplied 
by the East London Water Company was 
deprived of its constant supply—and a 
great number of the inhabitants, es- 
pecially the poorer class, not being pro- 
vided with cisterns, were in consequence 
suffering intolerable inconvenience, and 
in some cases severe hardship and annoy- 
ance—-in other districts of London there 
was water enough and to spare ; 1n fect, 
there is no doubt that if there had beoa 
adequate means of distribution, and if 
there had been communication between 
the mains and the works of the different 
companies, so as to enable the surplus 
water of one company to supply the de- 
ficiencies of the other, there would have 
been no difficulty, no trouble, and no cur- 
tailment of the supply of water in the 
East London district at all. That state- 
ment honourable Members will find 
borne out by the report of the Royal 
Commission, and that, in spite of a 
deficient rainfall in the valley of the 
Thames and of the Lea, which are the 
present sources of supply, and the con- 
sequent drought, which is absolutely 
without precedent for the past 86 years. 
Well, Sir, if this can be avoided in the 
future, the obvious way to prevent a re- 
currence of this state of things is by pro- 
viding for inter-communication betweea 
these different water companies, and this 
it is proposed to accomplish as follows: 
In the first place, the Bill requires the 
different companies, upon the direction 
of the Local Government Board, to sub- 
mit plans and construct such works as, 
in the opinion of the Board, may be 
necessary for the purpose ;_ and, 
secondly, in the case of an emergency, 
such as that which arose in the East of 
London last year, then the different com- 
panies are to supply it 


“at a reasonable cost, and to such extent 
and during such period as the Board may 
direct, such water as may be required for the 
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need of another Metropolitan Water Company, 
and may be available, after satisfying the re- 
quirements of their own districts.” 


The Bill further provides that the cost 
of construction is to be borne by the 
several companies, according to their re- 
spective water rentals, and the terms 
upon which the water is to be supplied 
are to be settled, in default of agreement, 
by arbitration. There are certain statu- 
tory impediments which at present exist 
to the construction of works and the sup- 
plying of water by any company beyond 
the confines of their own district which 
are removed by the Bill. Powers are 
given to the Local Government Board to 
make orders, for the purposes of the Bill, 
for fixing the times within which schemes 
ure to be submitted and works are to be 
constructed, avd other matters of that 
kind. The recommendation of the Royal 
Commission as to borrowing powers, and 
likewise as to the provisions in case of 
purchase of the undertakings of the com- 
panies at any time within seven years 
after the passing of the Bill, are em- 
bodied in the Measure proposed. That 
is all that I think is necessary for me to 
say with regard to this Measure upon the 
present occasion. There are other Bills, 
of which notice has been given, for a 
similar object before Parliament at the 
present time. But those are Bills over 
which Her Majesty’s Government have 
no control whatever, and, in view of the 
calamity which occurred last year, and 
of the recommendations made in the re- 
port of the Commission appointed by the 
Government themselves, in view of the 
fact that the Royal Commission were 
asked by the Government specially to 
report on this branch of the subject com- 
mitted to them as speedily as possible, 
the Government thought it necessary to 
give immediate effect to these recom- 
mendations of the Commission, or to 
such of these recommendations as ap- 
peared to them to be good, by intro- 
ducing a Bill of their own. For these 
reasons, Mr. Speaker, I have the greatest 
possible pleasure in submitting, at the 
earliest possible moment, the Bill which 
I have just explained. 


Mr. SYDNEY C. BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) : I do not intend to 
oppose this Bill now, but we shall 
have something to say on the Second 
Reading, when we shall be able to see 
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whether it is a Bill which the House 
ought to assent to or not. We have had 
repeated pledges that the Government 
were going to deal with the London 
water question, but this appears to be a 
Bill of the most futile and microscopic 
character which any Government pledged 
to deal with the London water question 
ought to be ashamed to introduce even 
as a temporary Measure. We did expect 
the Government, after what they had 
said themselves, to deal with this matter 
on broad and general lines, and in ex- 
amining this Bill, I shall have to see 


whether it is likely to affect the question |: 


of future authority, or to increase the 
purchase-price of the water company. We 
ghall oppose, I need hardly say, no small 
Measure which may be just and neces- 
sary to make the connection of any maiis 
between the East London Water Com- 
pany and other companies, with a view 
to preventing the water famine; but we 
shall have to oppose this Bill, or amend 
it, if it is likely to prejudice the position 
of the London ratepayer or the London 
consumer. The Bill of last Session has 
not produced any more water nor given 
any redress to the unfortunate ratepayer 
and the consumer, and it has been, as far 
as we can judge, an entire failure. We 
have had a serious famine since that 
Bill was introduced, and we have not ob- 
tained any redress. No attempt has 
been made under that Act to obtain re- 
dress, because every local body and every 
individual knew that it would be a per- 
fectly futile attempt, and would be 
merely throwing good money after bad, 
and that the Bill was a pure farce. I am 
afraid this Bill is likely, as far as the 
East London Water Company is con- 
cerned, to be the same as the Bill of the 
right honourable Gentleman of last 
Session. We had hoped that during this 
Session we should have had an auple 
opportunity of dealing with this great 
principle and of discussing the best 
method of carrying it out. The right 
honourable Gentleman will not prevent 
the proper discussion ,of these matters by 
the appointment of the Royal Com- 
mission which, two years ago, he said he 
believed and hoped would report imme- 
diately, and which seems still likely to 
continue to sit for some indefinite time. 
The only conclusion they have come to is 
a conclusion which required no Royal 
Commission to arrive at, namely, that 
the mains of the different companies 
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should be properly connected. We shall 
have to raise the question of autherity, 
of purchase, of future supply, and cf 
communication, and I will only say that 
so far as this particular Bill is con- 
cerned, if it is a small Measure, we shall 
not oppose it ; but if it is a Measure 
which prejudices the question, I, for one, 
shall take the responsibility of trying to 
get it rejected by the House. 


Leave to introduce the Bill was given. 


PRIVATE LEGISLATION PROCEDURE 


(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granax 
Mcrray, Buteshire) : I beg to ask leave 
to introduce a Bill to provide for im- 
proving and extending the procedure for 
obtaining Parliamentary powers by way 
of Provisional Orders in matters relating 
to Scotland. Sir, as honourable Mem- 
bers are aware, there have been many 
previous attempts to legislate in this 
direction, the object being chiefly to pro~ 
vide for a local inquiry with the cheap- 
ness, expedition, and satisfaction which 
a local inquiry would give, and, at the 
same time, to retain the effective control 
of Parliament. Honourable Members will 
remember that the Bill of the Govern- 
ment of last year signalised a new de- 
parture, because it attempted to solve 
the problem by means of introducing an 
extended Provisional Order system, at 
the same time recognising that certain 
subjects ought to be kept within the 
domain of private Bills, and granting 
means by which such subjects should be 
so decided. Now that Bill was brought 
in late in the Session, and committed 
to a Select Committee. In the 
report of that Committee, Mr. Speaker, 
you will find practical unanimity upon 
the question of the Provisional Order 
system being a practical and a better 
solution than the private Bill system. 
Accordingly the present Bill is a repe- 
tition of the Bill of last year upon that 
point. The real difficulty furnished by 
the report was the question of the con- 
stitution of the Committee. Many hon- 
ourable Members were of the opinion, and 
expressed that opinion, that the best 
means would be to leave the inquiry 
under the Provisional Order to a tribunal 
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composed of Members of Parliament. 
But there were very grave difficulties 
in the way of that proposal, especially in 
view of the arguments adduced by the 
two Chairmen of Committees as to the 
practical impossibility of getting a suffi- 
cient number of Members to serve. I 
need scarcely point out that that diffi- 
culty would be infinitely increased if the 
system were extended to other portions 
of the United Kingdom. Now, the 
Government feel quite certain that any 
legislation that they propose on this sub- 
ject for the acceptance of the House 
must be capable of extension to other 
parts of the United Kingdom. I believe 
that in saying that I have the assent 
of honourable Members who represent 
here Irish and Welsh constituencies, 
although I do not think this is a question 
of nationality, but a question of con- 
venience. Now the Bill of the Govern- 
ment of last year provided for the selec- 
tion of a tribunal by the somewhat cum- 
brous and elaborate method of electing 
electors who were afterwards to elect 
certain other persons. In the Bill of 
this year we have taken the precaution 
to sweep away all that cumbrous ma- 
chinery, and we have left the selection 
of persons to the two Chairmen of Com- 
mittees of the two Houses, acting jointly 
with the Secretary for Scotland. At the 
same time we have given an indication 
in the Bill that, although the persons 
selected are not necessarily to be Mem- 
bers of this House or of the House of 
Lords, yet Members of either House are 
not to be ineligible if there are Members 
willing to give their services. The Bill 
of last year is reproduced, except in this 
one particular. This Bill practically, 
except in minor particulars, is really the 


Address in Answer 


Bill as it left the hands of the Seiect | 
Committee, with those changes which I 


have indicated. I have only to ask the 
good offices of the House in favour of this 
proposal. The right honourable Gentle- 
man the Member for Stirling Burghs and 
the honourable Membex for East Fife 
have both spoken during the Recess 
in terms decidedly friendly to the 
legislation contained in this Bill. 
The right honourable Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition has again 
given us words of- encouragement 
for this legislation. He said in his 
speech the first time we heard him this 
Session that there were certain rocks 
ahead, and that I knew what they were, 
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and if they could be either avoided or 
blown up then the Measure would be safe. 
I hope the right honourable Gentleman 
will find that we have proceeded rather 
on the lines of pilotage than of dyna- 
mite. The Bill, as it is, is the result 
of much experience, and I hope that in 
this Session it may appear upon the 
Statute Book of this realm. 


to Queen’s Speech. 


Sir HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN (Stirling Burghs): The right hon- 
ourable Gentleman in his speech has 
made a pointed reference to me. I am 
not surprised at that, because this is a 
subject we have had before us so often 
in so many different forms that an old 
Member like me cannot help taking a 
deep interest in it. The right honour- 
able Gentleman, in his new scheme, has 
certainly shown a great disposition to 
meet the objections that were made to 
the previous project. And while I am 
anxious not to express too sanguine a 
hope of what may happen when we see 
the actual provisions of the Bill, I 
think, from what the right honourable 
Gentleman has said, that he may pos- 
sibly have hit upon a method of meeting 
what is desired in this case better than 
those which were adopted before. At 
all events, he may be sure that there 
will be every desire on the part of those 
on this side of the House to take a 
favourable view of the Measure if we 
can, and, if possible, to pass it into law. 


Leave to introduce the Bil] was given. 


The three Bills were formally intro- 
duced, and read a first time. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


Tentu Day. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment [17th February | 
proposed to Main Question [7th Febru- 
ary], “That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, as followeth :— 


“Most Gracious Majesty,— 


“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of the United 


31 [Tenth Day. 
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Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
Parliament assembled, beg leave to offer our 
humble thanks to Your Majesty for the 
Gracious Speech which Your Majesty has ad- 
dressed to both Houses of Parliament.” 
—(Captain Bagot.) 


DISTRESS IN THE WEST OF IRELAND. 


And which Amendment was, at the 
end of the Question, to add the words— 


“And we humbly represent to Your 
Majesty that the frequent recurrence of 
severe distress in certain districts of Ireland 
is the source of much suffering to the popu- 
lation of these localities, and calls for the 
= application of an efficient remedy for 
this social misery and privation by the intro- 
duction of legislation during the present 
Session for the enlargement of holdings, and 
the. carrying out of feasible schemes of 
migration, in accordance with a resolution 
passed by the Congested Districts Board of 
Ireland in 1895, asking for compulso 
powers to acquire suitable lands with whicd 
to provide increased opportunities of em- 
ployment for the victims of this chronic dis- 
tress.” —(Mr. Davitt.) 


Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) re- 
suming his speech: Mr. Speaker, apart 
from the extremely offensive tone of the 
Chief Secretary’s speech, my great ob- 
jection to that speech is based upon the 
fact that, at least in great part, it con- 
sisted of elaborate arguments against the 
enlargement of holdings and migration 
as a remedy for the wretchedness of the 
population of the west of Ireland. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, in order to show the effect 
which was created on the public mind by 
the tone of the right honourable Gentle- 
man’s speech, I take the following ex- 
tract from an article in “The Times” 
newspaper, which was published on 
Saturday, and which was written very 
close upon the Chief Secretary's an- 


nouncement. Now, what does “ The 
Times” say? It says: — 
“The chronic distress on the western 


coasts is put forward as a pretext for the 
compulsory acquisition by the State of the 
grazing lands in order to divide them among 
small farms for the surplus population. That 
is an old quack remedy, and it is now clear 
to sensible men that to adopt it would be 
‘to feed the dog with his own tail.’ But, 
as the Chief Secretary showed—thereby 
arousing the indignation of Mr. Dillon—the 
advocates of this policy have been endeavour- 
ing to give effect to it by coercive methods 
without waiting for the action of the State or 
the amendment of the law.” 


Unquestionably, the impression given to 
the general public by the speech of the 
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the subject, he has come to the conclu- 
sion that the remedy for the chronic 
misery of the congested districts in the 
west of Ireland is not to be mainly 
sought for in the direction either of the 
enlargement of the holdings or in migra- 
tion schemes. Now, Sir, I venture to 
say that this is not the spirit in which 
this problem ought to be approached, 
because I hope to show-—in the progress 
of time—and I may add that the agita- 
tion of the people, which has been so 
violently denounced in this House, has 
already convinced most of those 
who were connected with the Congested 
Districts Board, and all those who take 
an interest in the problem outside—that 
not only is the proper remedy for the 
misery of these people to be sought for 
in the enlargement of their holdings, 
either by adding to their present hold- 
ings, or by migration, but that that 
remedy is the necessary preliminary to 
any other remedial Measure. Now, I 
shall show presently, I think, that the 
proposals made by the Chief Secretary 
at the conclusion of his speech are ut- 
terly inadequate to apply, or upon which 
to base, any real attempt to apply a 
radical and effective remedy to this mise- 
rable condition of things. I wish, first 
of all, to deal for a few moments with 
one or two other points in the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman the Chief Secretary's 
speech. He pointed out, and quite truly 
pointed out, that, as regards East Mayo 
and other congested districts, there was 
not land enough in the immediate vici- 
nity of their present holdings available 
for the enlargement of those holdings 
even if they possessed compulsory powers 
to purchase the land. He then pro- 
ceeded to say that, as regards migration, 
it was an extremely difficult remedy, and 
he intimated that that was a remedy 
— which very little could be hoped 
or. 


Answer to Her 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I said it 
was no immediate remedy. 


Mr. DILLON: Outside all this, says 
the right honourable Gentleman, there 
exists the greatest possible reluctance on 
the part of the people to leave the dis- 
tricts in which they lived, and in which 
their forefathers lived. Sir, I am per- 
fectly well aware that that difficulty does 
exist, but is it not preposterous for a 





Chief Secretary is that, after studying 
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1473 Majesty's Most 
tary to point to that as an insuperable 
difficulty, or as one that ought to stand 
in the way of such a remedy. When 
we recall what has been the history of 
the Irish people during the last 50 or 
100 years, and remember that the inhabi- 
tants have crossed the Atlantic in such 
enormous numbers, and emigrated to 
other parts of the world, are we to be 
told that the difficulty of migrating some 
30 or 40 miles in the neighbourhood in 
which they live is an insuperable obstacle 
to this remedy? Surely there would be 
less unwillingness on the part of the 
people to go from one part of the 
country to another, than for them to 
cross the Atlantic or go to Australia. 
The Chief Secretary has put forward this 
difficulty as an answer to our demand 
for the migration remedy. This recalls 
to my mind how easily that difficulty 
was passed over when, in past days, this 
House was asked to adopt measures to 
facilitate the people of Ireland crossing 
the Atlantic. We never heard this argu- 
ment when the Government were passing 
schemes for shipping the Irish people 
across the Atlantic from the districts in 
which they had lived so long. But, Sir, 
the Chief Secretary went on to draw 
attention to the case mentioned on page 
21 of the 7th Report of the Congested 
Districts Board, and I understood him 
to say that this was the first instance 
in which the policy of migration had 
been tried. I believe that is true accord- 
ing to all these reports, for I do not 
remember any previous case of migra- 
tion. Now let me draw the attention 
of the House to this particular case. In 
this instance, migration was tried in the 
case of two families out of 22 in number, 
who were taken from one of the 
islands (Mason Island, on the west coast 
of Galway) and transferred to an estate 
called Thomson’s Estate, which was on 
the mainland. The report says that 
these two families supported themselves 
chiefly by selling kelp and fish. Well, 
as I said before, two of these families 
were transferred from this island to the 
mainland, and the report says that 
these two families got farms, and 
that when they were last heard 
of they expressed themselves satisfied. 
That is the first occasion, says the Chief 
Secretary, on which the policy of migra- 
tion was ‘ried, and I venture to say that 
it could not have been tried more un- 
favourably than by taking these men off 
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an island where they had grown ac- 
customed to their surroundings, and put- 
ting them on the mainland to which 
they were unaccustomed. They were 
far more likely to fail and be unwilling 
to leave their island when transferred 
among the strangers of the community 
on the mainland. The first experiment 
was tried under most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, and yet, according to the 
report of the Chief Secretary, it has 
proved satisfactory. But, Sir, what is 
there in that first effort, so far as our 
information goes, to discredit us in 
carrying out our larger policy of migra- 
tion? On the contrary, that first ex- 
periment, for what it is worth—and it is 
a small matter—goes altogether in 
favour of the migration policy as likely 
to be the most successful. Now, Sir, I 
turn for a moment to the extraordinary 
speech delivered by that solitary politi- 
cian who is a most earnest supporter 
cf the Unionist cause, I allude to the 
right honourable Gentleman the Member 
for South Dublin. His whole speech from 
beginning to end was a powerful argu- 
ment against the policy of migration 
and the enlargement of the holdings as 
a primary remedy for this distress. He 
argued—and that is the reason why I 
feel it my duty to dwell upon this 
speech—as the authority on which he 
based his speech that he had made of 
the subject a particular study, and he 
has, of course, been in the position to 
devote particular attention to it, having 
been a member of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board from its foundation. But 
although I was astounded to hear the 
right honourable Gentleman argue 
against migration and the enlargement 
of holdings, he went a step further, and 
stated his deliberate conviction, based 
upon his own great experience of the 
population of Ireland, that he did not 
think a system of tenant proprietors was 
desirable. He stated that his experi- 
ence had lead him to the conviction that 
the tenant proprietors of other coun- 
tries had a most dreadful struggle for 
existence, although he did not say that 
he was absolutely converted to the 
policy of the present Government, which 
they had borrowed from the Land 
League, of making the peasant proprie- 
tors the owners. The right honourable 
Gentleman said that a policy of peasant 
proprietership in Ireland was a policy 
iraught with disaster, and fraught with 
312 [Tenth Day. 


Gracious Speech. 
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future misery to the Irish people. He 
further stated that if this year, or within 
the next few years, every occupier in the 
congested districts were provided with 
a comfortable farm of 15 acres at a 
reasonable price, within 15 years the 
congestion would be worse than ever. 
Sir, a more monstrous and grotesque 
proposition was never enunciated in this 
House, because if that be true, or had 
the slightest foundation in fact, then I 
say that the whole policy of the Govern- 
ment is a policy of madness, and they 
are plunging the Irish people into 
@ condition of misery greater than 


anything which they have _ experi- 
enced before. Then he went on to 
say—and this opinion, to. me, had 





a very sinister sound, and it evoked in 
my mind, and, I venture to say, the 
minds of my colleagues sitting round 
me, most sinister recollections—that he 
had had experience of people in the 
United States and other foreign lands, 
and he had come to the conclusion that 
the instincts of the Irish people were 
rather pastoral than agricultural. That 
reminds me of the time when a Lord 
Lieutenant came down to a part of Ire- 
land, and drank to the successful mother 
of flocks and herds, and rejoiced at the 
disappearance of the people. Well, I do 
not agree with the right honourable 
Gentleman in that, because I think 
the Irish people have been forced into 
pastoral occupations, and the operation 
of forcing them has been one of the 
most unmitigated curses that ever fell 
upon Ireland. I believe that the Irish 
people have the passion for agri- 
culture and the holding of small 
farms; but it is because’ they 
have bitter experiences in Ireland 
of the treatment they received on 
the land that they naturally incline to 
those new countries, and to take what 
they consider to be fairer rights. So 
much for the opening part of the speech 
of the honourable Member for South 
Dublin. “King Charles’ head” then 
appeared upon the scene. Then 
the right honourable Gentleman told 


us what agricultural co-operation 
and cteameries had done, and _ his 
remarks were received with univer- 


sal laughter from the Irish Benches, and 

he got somewhat irritated. Now, I 

have no objection either to co-operation 

or to these creameries, and I never had 

any; nor shall I have any objection to 
Mr. Dillon. 
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them so long as the right honourable 
Gentleman does not use his co-operative 
societies as a politica] engine ; but when 
I found that this movement was brought 
before the Fry Commission as an argu- 
ment against the reduction of rents, 
then, I say, the co-operative system is 
being used for an illicit purpose. Wit-* 
ness after witness before that Commis- 
sion said, “You can get your seeds 
through Mr. Plunkett’s Society for half 
the price. If the price has gone down, 
and you can get all the things that are 
necessary at half the price, then rents 
ought to go up instead of going down.” 
It is only in that way that I object to 
& co-operative society being used, as it 
was used in this House on Friday, as an 
argument against the enlargement of 
holdings. I put this question to the 
right honourable Gentleman: If he were. 
planted on three acres of bog, and paid 
10s. an acre rent for it, how could he 
co-operate, unless the Co-operative 
Society is for the purpose of showing 
who would starve the soonest? 


Mr. PLUNKETT: The honourable 
Gentleman puts a question to me. I 
may say that I never argued against 
either the enlargement of holdings or 
migration in a single word I used. I 
said that, in order to make them suc- 
cessful, it is absolutely necessary to im- 
prove the industry, and that the only 
way of improving that industry is to 
adopt those methods of doing it which 
have been adopted. 


Mr. DILLON: I do not object to the 
methods or improvements in the skill by 
which the people may improve their 
holdings, but the right honourable 
Gentleman is somewhat singular in his 
method of expressing his views, because 
he conveyed to me, and to other 
Members on this side, that he was not 
in favour of enlarging the holdings—at 
all events, until he had succeeded in 
morally elevating the people through 
the operation of the Co-operative 
Society. Now, I object to the sequence 
of the remedies. I say that, first of all, 
you must give the people a holding on 
which they can live, and that is the first 
step. Then, by all means, give them 
your creameries, technical instruction, 
and your co-operative societies for what 
they are worth. Let the co-operative 





societies spread, and let more creameries 
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be built, but, first of all, lay a sure 
foundation and a safe foundation by giv- 
ing the people holdings upon which they 
can live at a reasonable and fair price. 
If you begin by applying these other re- 
medies, which I think are greatly over- 
rated, and neglect the really important 
remedy of the enlargement of the hold- 
ings, then I say you will be beginning 
at the wrong end, and anything you do 
in the way of technical instruction and 
the like will simply result in adding to 
the rents of the landlords, or giving 
them a better chance of getting their 
rents. The only other ground on which 
I object to the co-operative system is 
the mere risk of using it as a political 
weapon. I charge the right honourable 
Gentleman now, frankly, with using this 
condition of the Congested Districts 
Board and the Co-operative Society as 
a political instrument. I remember 
well the right honourable Gentleman 
when, in 1890, fresh from his American 
experiences, he called upon me and told 
me that he was no politician, and that 
he had no interest in politics. He told 
me that his whole interest was in eco- 
nomic questions. I am_ betraying 
nothing of a confidential nature by 
making these statements, because he 
said it in public, and it aroused my 
sympathy and interest very much. Well, 
for two or three years the right honour- 
able Gentleman pursued that course, 
and he was placed on the Congested 
Districts Board as a non-politician. 
When I asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, who was then the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, whether he considered it a 
right thing that a Member of this House 
should have a seat on the Congested 
Districts Board as a _ non-politician. 
active Unionist politician, he replied 
that if he had known that he intended 
to seek a seat in this House, he very 
much doubted whether he should have 
made that appointment on that Board. 
When I see the right honourable 
Gentleman become not only a bitter 
Unionist politician 

Mr. PLUNKETT: No, no. 

Mr. DILLON: The right honourable 
Gentleman has two voices; he is some- 


times all agreeability, and sometimes a 
politician. 
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Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Belfast, 
S.): He is a very mild Unionist politi- 
cian if he is one. 


Gracious Speech. 


Mr. DILLON: He may be mild in the 
eyes of the honourable Member for 
South Belfast. It was said in the De- 
bate the other day that there are 
directors and directors, and I suppose I 
may say there are Unionist politicians 
and Unionist politicians, and I am 
rather afraid he is a more dangerous 
Unionist politician than the honourable 
Member for South Belfast. But, from 
my point of view, he is a bitter Unionist 
politician, and I hold the view that no 
Member of this House ought to be a 
member of the Congested Districts 
Board, because it gives them an oppor- 
tunity of distributing privilege and 
money among the constituencies. But 
when I see the right honourable Gentle- 
man going to Belfast, as he did the 
other day, delivering an oration there 
explaining the object of the Co-opera- 
tive Society, and for the purpose of 
disinfecting Irishmen with common 
sense—I do not know whether he meant 
that for the honourable Member for 
South Belfast—I say that it is upon 
that aspect, and upon that aspect alone, 
of the Congested Districts Board that I 
object. The right honourable Gentle- 
man sometimes poses as if he contained 
in himself alone all the wisdom con- 
nected with this whole problem, but I 
want to remind the right honourable 
Gentleman, in this very connection, of 
a very remarkable speech, which I have 
always regarded as one of the wisest 
and most instructive that has ever been 
made on the Co-operative Society as 
connected with the Congested Districts 
Board. He will remember the speech 
very well, because it was made by a 
very able Irish Bishop in these con- 
gested districts—I mean the Most Rev. 
Dr. Healy, the Bishop of Clonfert. The 
reason for this speech, the right honour- 
able Gentleman will remember, is this: 
He was asked by the right honourable 
Gentleman, or some of his friends, to 
come to a meeting at which this pro- 
gramme in connection with the Con- 
gested Districts Board was being dis- 
cussed for the purpose of placing the 
Co-operative Society, and all those other 
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societies, before the public. 
is what the Bishop said— 


Now, this 


“Father Finlay must admit, as an econo- 
mist, that, in face of foreign competi- 
tion, the elements of successful agriculture 
are capital, labour, and_ technical skill. 
What do I find in the West, and other 
parts of the country? I find that the very best 
lands in the whole country are gone out of 
cultivation, without capital, labour, and 
skill, and they are at the present time in 
exactly the same state as in the days of 
Adam. It cannot be denied that the plains 
of Roscommon, the plains of Mayo, and the 
plains of Galway are in that state at this 
moment. All the best land has gone out 
of cultivation, inhabited merely by herds 
and cultivated by graziers, who are break- 
ing up every day in face of foreign com- 
petition and unable to pay their debts. I 
say, therefore, the first element in success- 
ful competition in agriculture in Ireland is 
the sub-dividing of the good lands, and the 
putting of the people to till the lands that 
they inherited from their forefathers. I do 
not propose in doing that to be unjust to 
any man. If any man, landlord or grazier, is 
deprived of his lands I will give him their full 
market value for them. What our friends 
Mr. Plunkett and Father Finlay are doing 
in this, they are striving to make the best 
ef the present agricultural econunic condi- 
tions in the country.” 


{ do not think it would be possible to 
put the whole circumstances in better or 
more forcible language— 


“They are striving to make the best of 
the present agricultural economic conditions in 
the country. For that they deserve all credit. 
But I would wish them also never to let 
these other two points disappear from public 
view. I have heard priests again and again 
when they were reproached for apparent in- 
difference to the efforts to help the poor 
people, say, Yes, but they are beginning at 
the wrong end: they are simply enabling 
the tenants te pay rents to the landlords, 
rents that they can badly afford. Why do 
they not with equal clearness put forward 
these things that I have been referring to 
if they are really anxious for the agricultural 
prosperity of the country. I have no doubt 
that that thought is in the minds of a great 
many priests and a great many people, and 
there is no doubt at all that there is a good 
deal in it.” 


Then the Bishop goes on to say— 


“But I want men like him to tell Mr. 
Balfour and to tell the other leaders of the 
Unionist Party in England and Ireland that 
never will there be peace, never will there 
be happiness and prosperity in the country 
until this radical cure is effected.” 


Now what is the radical cure to which 
the Bishop referred? Why, it is the 
splitting up of the grazing land of Ros- 


Mr. Dillon. 
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common, Galway, and Mayo, and its divi- 
sion into small farms, and he distinctly 
takes the view which I have endeavoured 
to impress upon the House now, that the 
whole scheme of the right honourable 
Gentleman and the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland is beginning at the wrong end 
and trying to make the best of the pre- 
sent economic conditions in the country, 
which is an impossible and preposterous 
task, instead of beginning at the right 
end and altering the economic condi- 


Answer to Her 


tions. Sir, the policy of the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman the Member for 
South Dublin and the policy of the 


Chief Secretary for Ireland might be 
fairly compared to the policy of a town 
council or municipal body in this 
country, who, after having resolved upon 
some great scheme of improvement to 
reconstruct an insanitary area, proceeded 
to spend the money of the ratepayers 
without first buying out the landlords 
and securing their improvements against 
confiscation. If any municipal body did 
that they would be greatly condemned 
by every reasonable maa. We have a 
large and comprehensive scheme for this 
condition of affairs in the West of Ire- 
land, and you might as well pour your 
money into a sieve as to pursue the pre- 
sent policy, which is useless until you 
stop the leakage by setting up a real 
economic condition of affairs upon which 
all these other remedies can safely rest. 
That is the view which I take with re- 
gard to the speech of the honourable 
Member for South Dublin. There is one 
other point that I want to allude to be- 
fore I turn for a few moments to the 
remedies which have been proposed by 
the Chief Secretary, and that is the case 
which has been made out both by the 
Chief Secretary and the Member for 
South Dublin that the agitations which 
have gone on in the west of Ireland 
have obstructed the work of enlarging 
the holdings. Now, Sir, there is in the 
Seventh Report of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, on page 86, some figures 
showing the progress that has been made 
by the Board in buying estates and en- 
larging holdings. In that table I find 
that up to the month of August, 1896, 
only three estates had been bought. That 
is to say, the Board was formed in the 
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year 1891, so that it was five years after 
the Board was formed that three estates 
had been bought, and the first of these 
estates was purchased in 1893, and the 
last in 1896, or at the rate of one small 
estate per annum. The Chief Secretary 
complained last year, when he was de- 
nouncing us in connection with the Land 
League, that— 


Majesty's Most 


_“For some years there has been an agita- 
tion in the district against the holders of 
evicted and grazing farms.” 


He also quoted some acts of violence 
which he said had been committed in 
the month of February last, and in refer- 
ence to one or two of these acts he used 
very strong language about the conse- 
quences of the agitation. But it is a 
very remarkable thing that just in that 
very year when the agitation commenced, 
in 1896, the speed of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board in carrying out these re- 
forms began to increase, and therefore 
the effect of that agitation was to ac- 
celerate the work of the Board. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes, for 
the reason that the Act of 1896 enabled 
them to do so. 


Mr. DILLON: I am only pointing 
Sut the fact, which you cannot get over. 
Although you may give reasons, it is a 
thing which is absolutely undeniable in 
the history of Ireland that until there 
is an agitation nothing is done, and 
whether it be by an appeal in this House 
or a demonstration outside, just in direct 
proportion to the extent and vigour of 
the agitation is relief given to us 
and our condition improved: Since 
1896 no less than nine estates have 
been purchased, and a great number of 
others are in progress towards that re- 
sult. i am perfectly convinced that the 
programme which we have put forward, 
and which was only taken up by this 
House after a long delay, will be carried 
out by the Government in time. I only 
regret that we have got to travel by the 
same road that has been travelled by the 
Land League, and by other agitations 
before the present time. Now, Sir, this 
condition in the west of Ireland is no 
new thing. It has lasted for a great 
many years. We have had it all through 
the century, year after year, and I want 
to know why this question has only been 
taken up within the last seven or eight 
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years. It has only been taken up, as 
everybody knows, because we took it up 
from these Benches. The people have 
been so long patient, until at last they 
started an agitation which has forced 
the attention of this House and of the 
country. Now, Sir, I must refer again 
in this connection to that very remark- 
able letter which was published in “ The 
Times” in 1893 by the present Secre- 
tary to the Local Government Board, be- 
cause some of the language which he 
used on that occasion—he was then, of 
course, in opposition, and therefore spoke 
with greater freedom—gave such a 
striking picture of the condition of 
things which existed in the west of Ire- 
land that it cannot be too often called 
attention to in this House. Now, this 
is what the honourable Member for South 
Tyrone says in a letter published in 
“The Times” on the 15th of December, 
1893— 


Gracious Speech. 


“The condition of the De Freyne and 
similar estates in the west of Ireland is sim- 
ply appalling. The estate is part of a large 
congested district. The land is mainly cut- 
away bog, every acre of it cut and reclaimed 
by the labour and sweat of the tenant. Even 
were this land of the best quality, and were 
it held rent free, the 2,000 tenants on the 
estate could not live. By wages earned 
abroad, as England is curiously called in 
these parts, a precarious existence is eked 
out. In a good year, as this undoubtedly 
has been, rents are fairly well paid. In bad 
years, and in that western area they are the 
rule, instalments only are paid, arrears con- 
sequently accumulate, and in due time they 
become a hopeless mountain of debt. Evic- 
tions then take place, and scenes such. as 
those with which Englishmen now are pain- 
fully familiar will inevitably follow. It is 
a miserable condition of affairs. Will the 
day ever come when a Government shall be 
found willing to look these facts in the face, 
and, instead of passing on, stay and deal 
with them?’ 


That letter was written six years ago, and 
the district to-day is exactly in the same 
condition as when the honourable Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone described it. Not 
one single thing has been done to allevi- 
ate or improve the condition of those 
people, and if the spirit of the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman the Member for 
South Dublin continues to animate the 
decisions of the Congested Districts 
Board we shall have to wait a long time 
before anything is done. The right hon- 
ourable Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland commenced his speech. the 
other day by indulging in a ferocious 
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onslaught on the Irish Members. The 
righi honourable Gentleman charged me 
with never having made any fruitful sug- 
gestions for the government of Ireland. 
Such a charge seems to me preposterous, 
when, in order to make suggestions that 
wceuld be fruitful, I must be possessed of 
some means of putting them into effect. 
I may, however, remind the House that 
in December, 1893, in a letter published 
im the “ Manchester Guardian” and the 
London papers, I made suggestions which 
I believed would apply an _ effective 
remedy to this miserable condition of 
affairs ; but, of course, not the slightest 
attention was ever paid to them. I do 
not complain of that, because we are 
accustomed to it, but I think it is rather 
hard to be taunted in this House with 
making no fruitful suggestions, when 
the fact is I have made many sugges- 
tions, which have never been paid the 
slightest attention to. These are some 
of the suggestions I have made— 


Address in 


“First, the constitution of a board so 
formed as to secure the confidence of the 
people living in the districts to be dealt 
Fith. Secondly, the appointment of at least 
two paid commissioners who could give con- 
tinuous attention to the work, and a reason- 
able staff of surveyors. Thirdly, an income 
of at least £100,000 a year for about 25 
years. Fourthly, a power conferred upon 
the Board to purchase compulsorily from 
the landlords their interest in all farms situ- 
ated in the congested districts area, and 
valued to the poor at under £10 a year, the 
price of the landlord’s interest to be esti- 
mated by an impartial tribunal. But I 
would be willing, for the sake of avoiding 
bitterness, to give them a fair number of 
years’ purchase, say ten years, of what they 
can prove to have been their average net 
annual receipt for the last ten years. Fifthly, 
power to keep a system of registry of title, 
quite apart from and far simpler than that 
generally in use for real estate, so that small 
holders could dispose of their holdings with- 
out the intervention of attorneys, in the 
same fashion as Ulster tenants now sell their 
tenant-right. Sixthly, power to the Board to 
purchase compulsorily grass and waste lands 
for the purpose of enlarging the holdings of 
small tenants or of migrating small tenants to 
new holdings. This work would be simply 
undoing the horrible clearances by which 
a good deal of this congestion was created. 
The total population of the congested dis- 
tricts is 560,000, say 100,000 families, the 
poor-law valuation being £556,000 a year. 
This would give a rental, probably, of about 

500,000 a year, or an average of £5 a 
family. (This figure appears to be too high; 
but I take my figures from the report of the 
Congested Districts Board.) The net annual 
receipts of the landlords, calculated as indi- 
cated above, would, on a rental of £500,000, 


Mr. Dillon. 
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be less than £350,000 a year. Three millions 
and a half would purchase this at 10 years’ 
purchase, giving to the landlords a good 
deal more than their property is really worth. 
The interest payable to the Government on 
three and a half millions would be £140,000. 
By this operation the Congested Districts 
Board would be placed in a position to re- 
duce by 50 per cent. the nominal rentals of the 
tenants under their jurisdiction, while re- 
taining the margin between £140,000 due 
by them to the Government and £250,000, 
being half the nominal rental of the district, 
to meet bad debts, the balance to go towards 
making up the income of the Board. The 
money for this purpose has already been pro- 
vided by Parliament under the Purchase 
Act of 1891; and I may say in this connec- 
tion that unless some such scheme as I have 
suggested is put in force, the thirty millions 
provided by Parliament by the Act for Irish 
and purchase, will be all absorbed without 
bringing any benefit or relief to the very 
class of tenants who most required relief, 
and whose necessities Parliament was most 
anxious to deal with. For, as the purchase 
system is at present administered in Ire- 
land, the small western tenants are practi- 
cally excluded from its operation. Seventhly, 
the Board, when reducing the rents of the 
small holders, and thereby conferring a 
great benefit on them, should be empowered 
to affix certain conditions to the holdings—(a) 
no sub-letting or sub-division; (6) no mort- 
gaging. And I see no reason why the 
American homestead principle should not 
be introduced, namely, that the house im- 
‘sapere of these small farmers should not 
e seized for any debt contracted after due 
notice of this provision. Rightly, the Board 
should also have power, with the consent 
of the people, to divide into separate hold- 
ings all joint holdings and holdings held in 
rundale, which are pretty numerous through- 


out these western districts, and are fre- 
quently nests of poverty.” 
Now, Sir, these are comprehensive 


proposals which I believed would apply 
an affective remedy to the miserable 
state of affairs then and still existing ; 
and perhaps the Government, after the 
tone of the right honourable Gentleman’s 
speech, will kindly consent to take them 
into consideration. They are un- 
doubtedly large proposals, which it will 
take some years—perhaps three, or four, 
or five—to carry fully into effect, but 
they are not revolutionary proposals. 
They do not involve loss or injury to 
anyone. They propose to place these 
districts on an economic basis, and I 
need hardly say that the right honour- 
able Gentleman will have my hearty 
good wishes in helping to improve the 
social condition of the people in that 
part of the country. Now, Sir, I come 
to the proposals which he announced 





to the House on Friday night. He first 
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of all spoke of placing at the disposal 
of the Congested Districts Board a float- 
ing capital of £60,000, which was to 
be expended at the rate of £20,000 a 
year, and to be repaid by the tenants. 
He did not inform us where the capital 
was to come from or whether it was 
to be borrowed on a security of the 
Board and whether interest was to be 
paid for it. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Of course, 
taken from the capital of the Con- 
gested Districts Board, and _ interest 
paid upon it. 


Mr. DILLON: That is what I was 
afraid of—that it would be so much of 
a decrease of the available income of 
the Board. Now, Sir, the proposal may 
be good as far as it goes, but I must 
say—and I am repeating what all the 
intelligent people outside, as well as in- 
side, the Board say—that you are only 
tinkering with the question. By pro- 
posals such as these you will do little 
good. You may do a little bit here 
and there, but not for many years—I 
might also say generations—will you by 
such means remove the cause of famine. 
I appeal to the right honourable Gen- 
tleman, in the language of the honour- 
able Member for South Tyrone six years 
ago, now that we have a strong Govern- 
ment, and a rich Government, to grapple 
with this question on a broad and 
radical basis. ‘Sir, I believe that if this 
question is to be settled in a way that 
will leave no bad blood behind it, you 
will be obliged to pay to the landlords 
and graziers something more than the 
true market value of their interest. I 
myself and others who have spoken on 
this question on the platform of the 
United Irish League in Mayo have 
stated that we do not want to take 
away the property of the landlords with- 
out giving them full value for their in- 
terests. It is perfectly notorious that 
the graziers of Connaught are absolutely 
broken at the present moment, owing 
to the condition of the trade, and I 
maintain that I am within the truth 
when I say that you could buy out 
the grazing interests of Connaught for 
less than half of what they would have 
cost 10 years ago. Therefore, the time 
is extremely favourable, and I have been 
told by men who know these graziers 
that there are large numbers of them 
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in Mayo who would gladly sell and get 
out of the trade. I am bound to admit 
that I think the Government ought to 
be prepared to lose some money in 
settling the question. Last year, when 
it was a question of buying off the 
opposition of the landlords to the Local 
Government Bill, you did not hesitate 
to give them a quarter of a million a 
year, and a very much smaller sum 
would set the population of the West 
on their feet, enabling them to be a 
self-supporting and self-respecting popu- 
lation. The First Lord of the Treasury, 
who always approaches this question in 
a more sympathetic spirit than the 
present Chief Secretary, has recognised 
—I have heard him say it over and 
over again—that the House and the 
Government owe a duty to these un- 
fortunate people, whose condition, he 
admits, is not due to any fault of theirs 
but to bad administration and bad laws. 
Therefore, I appeal to the Government 
on behalf of these people to give over 
their tinkering and insufficient pro- 
posals for abating in some small de- 
gree the great evils that exist amongst 
this population ; to recognise their duty 
to those people, since they will not 
allow us to deal with this question ; 
and to make one effort worthy of so 
rich a Government to cut out by the 
roots the cause of the famine, and at 
last to elevate the people of the heart 
of Ireland from the condition of chronic 
poverty and famine in which they exist. 


Gracious Speech. 


Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): Mr. 
Speaker, having some acquaintance with 
this district, I should like to ask the 
sympathetic attention of the Govern- 
ment to the Amendment of the honour- 
able Gentleman which is now before 
the House. Of course, notwithstanding 
the speech of the right honourable Gen- 
tleman the Irish Secretary, we all know 
that he has given a considerable amount 
of time, attention, and care to the ques- 
tion of the congested districts. I, Sir, 
am not at all in favour of the policy 
alluded to by the late Irish Secretary ; 
but exceptional duties require, in my 
mind, exceptional remedies, and as I 
understand that money is to be spent 
in the West India Islands to relieve 
exceptional distress, I fail myself to see 
why some of it should not be spent 
here at home. I do not quite myself 
understand, Sir, how migration and 
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the enlargement of holdings, suggested 
by the honourable Member who has just 
resumed his seat, is likely to relieve 
this particular distress, because I have 
always understood from my knowledge 
of that part of Ireland that the state 
of the trade of the district Jep2nced 
upon the capital from the English mar- 
kets; but probably honourable Mem- 
bers opposite Know their own position, 
and the course which the Government 
should pursue. Of course, I know, as 
an English agricultural Member, that 
I have no right to trouble the House 
with my views on this question, and I 
only do so because I know myself that. 
this distress is severe and acute, and 
because I have always remarked that 
when English Members representing 
agricultural districts have had to lay 
their grievances before this House 
they have always received a sympathetic 
and a fair hearing from honourable 
Members opposite who represent rural 
districts in Ireland. 


Address in 


Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): I 
desire to say one or two words in sup- 
port of the Amendment of the honour- 
able Member for Mayo, and I have two 
reasons for saying these few words. In 
the first place, with some knowledge 
of what has been going on in Ireland 
during the autumn, I would not 
like it to be considered for a moment 
that I am not in this matter in the 
most absolute sympathy with the 
honourable Member for Mayo in sup- 
port of the Amendment. In some mat- 
ters I do not always act with him, 
but I can assure the House that, with 
regard to the terms of this Amend- 
ment, there is, as far as I know, ab 
solutely no difference whatever in Ire- 
land amongst any sections of the 
Nationalist Party. Well, my second 
reason for desiring to say a few words 
is, I confess frankly, the indignation 
which I felt when I listened to the 


right honourable Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. Now the honourable Mem- 


ber for Mayo, who has just resumed his 
seat, made a comparison between the 
right honourable Gentleman who is now 
Chief Secretary and the Leader of the 
House. I am bound to say that having 
been in this House for 15 years, and 
listened to a great many speeches by the 
present Leader of the Government, I am 
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forced to the conclusion that he did, 
upon every occasion such as this, extend 
to the Irish Members a far more sym- 
pathetic hearing, and far greater con- 
sideration, than the present right honour- 
able Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant. What is the ques- 
tion which has been raised by the Amend- 
ment of the honourable Member for 
Mayo? Why, it is a question of the 
most vital importance to the Irish people. 
It is a question which goes to the root 
of all the mischief which from time to 
time occurs in Ireland. But instead of 
dealing in a broad and statesmanlike 
way with all the arguments brought 
before the House, and which the terms 
of the Amendment proposed, I must say 
the right honourable Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary seemed to be more 
desirous of raising an angry feeling 
amongst the Irish Members by sneering 
at their procedure in Ireland. * Now, 
what could be more offensive? I have 
no doubt that the right honourable 
Gentleman had no intention of being so, 
but what could be more offensive than 
to deliberately charge Irish Members 
with making speeches of one type in 
Ireland and speeches of another type 
upon the floor of the House of Commons? 
The right honourable Gentleman made 
that charge, and I venture to say the 
quotations which he gave the House of 
speeches delivered in Ireland did not at 
all bear out the gravity of the charge 
which he made. As far as I know— 
certainly I speak for myself—I should 
not think that there is a single Irish 
Member of any section who would be 
guilty of the meanness of delivering one 
single sentence one way in Ireland and 
another single sentence another way on 
the floor of the House of Commons. As 
far as I am concerned, if I were not afraid 
of being called to order for using lan- 
guage which was unparliamentary, 

would use quite as strong language as 
ever I used in Ireland upon the floor of 
the House of Commons. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Member for South Dublin (Mr. 
Plunkett) has taken part in this Debate, 
as have also two English Members, the 
honourable Member for Derby (Mr. 
Drage) and one of the Members for 
Essex, the honourable Gentleman who 
has just resumed his seat; and, in pass- 
ing, I may say that Irish Members regard 
with great satisfaction the interest taken 
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in this matter by 
able Member for Derby in “ The Times,” 


the conclusions, I must say that I do 
feel highly gratified, as several other 
frish Members must have done, to find 
that he took the trouble to go to Ireland 
to be able on the spot to study those 
matters of which we have so frequently 
cause to complain in the House. Now, I 
find myself in a somewhat peculiar posi- 
tion in this Debate, and for this reason: 
I, like most of the Nationalist Members, 
and also the honourable Baronet the 
Member for Kerry (Sir Thomas _ Es- 
monde), are members of the committee 
of the Irish agricultural organisation of 
which the Member for South Dublin is 
president and principal worker. I heard 
the honourable Member for Mayo say 
that this movement in Ireland has been 
used by the right honourable Gentleman 
the Member for South Dublin for poli- 
tical ends. Well, I am bound to say 
that as far as my observation goes the 
movement has not been used for political 
ends. If I found myself convinced that 
this were the case I would not remain 
for a single day on the committee of 
the organisation, and when I find myself 
in company upon that committee with 
the honourable Baronet the Member for 
Kerry, who is a strong Nationalist, I 
feel that I am justified in believing that 
the movement has not been used for the 
purpose of promoting the Unionist policy 
in Ireland. However, I may not have 
the information in the possession of the 
I must 
however, say I did regard it as a start- 
ling assertion, and an assertion which 
I, up to the present time, have no means 
of seeing any truth in. I understood 
that the object of the organisation of the 
right honourable Gentleman the Member 
for South Dublin was by means of educa- 
tion to raise the standard of agriculture 
in Ireland by putting before the agricul- 
turists of the country the examples which 
are to be found on the Continent, and 
by teaching the Irish people the 
most scientific way of working the land. 
Well, that is the object, as I understand 
it, of the organisation, an object with 
which nobody can possibly find fault. 

But T am bound to say that I see abso- 
vat nothing in that inconsistent with 
a strong support of the Amendment 
which is before the House. No doubt 
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English Members. | technical training in agriculture may be 
Having read the speech of the honour-| most important. 


No doubt it is desir- 


| able that the people should have ex- 
although I differ with a great many of| amples shown to them from Continental 





countries which adopt the best possible 
methods of working the land. But what 
is the good of educating people in the 
methods of agriculture—what is the use 
of giving them scientific training, if you 
do not take steps to give them what is 
the most necessary and essential thing 
of all—that is, sufficient land upon which 
to work, and upon which to exercise 
the education you propose to give them? 


The honourable Gentleman’s Amend- 
ment calls for— 
“the speedy application of an_ efficient 


remedy for this social misery and privation, 

by the introduction of legislation during 
the present Session for the enlargement of 
holdings, and the carrying out of feasible 
schemes of migration.” : 
The honourable Gentleman the Member 
for Mayo has charged the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Member for South 
Dublin with being opposed to the prin- 
ciple of the enlargement of holdings, 
and with being opposed to the principle 
of migration carried out in a peaceable 
and reasonable manner. If he is opposed 
to these two propositions, I certainly 
am not with him, because I believe that 
at the root of the whole question of the 
privation and misery in Ireland is to 
be found the fact that you have huddled 
up in certain portions of the country 
large masses of the population upon soil 
which cannot maintain them, while you 
have at the same time throughout Ire- 
land thousands and thousands of acres 
of the most fertile land in Europe, and 
in the whole world, which are as deso- 
late and maintain as poor a population 
as any tracts in Australia or in 
America, or in the new countries of the 
world. And I may say that while, of 
course, we are glad that the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
has seen his way to increase the re- 
sources of the Congested Districts 
Board, I agree with the honourable 
Member for Mayo when he said that any 

such suggestion, though good in its way, 

is but tinkering with this question, and 
that what a Government so powerful, 
and with such resources at its hand as 
the present Government, ought to do is 
not to dole out a few more thousands a 
year to the Congested Districts Board, 
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but to go to the whole root of the ques- 
tion, and to formulate some great plan 
—and it is quite within their power to do 
so—some great plan whereby, once and 
for all, this source of misery and 
wretchedness in Ireland should be put 
an end to, by taking the people from 
the congested districts and planting 
them upon fair terms upon the lands 
which are now unoccupied. Reference 
has been made to the terms upon which 
these large grazing farms might be 
broken up. I do not think any great 
difficulty will be found in that direction. 
I have not, I do not think any one has, 
proposed that anything in the shape of 
confiscation should be indulged in when 
dealing with the proprietors of these 
large farms. What we propose is that 
the Government should take compulsory 
powers to acquire these farms, upon fair 
and reasonable terms, and re-let them 
“upon proper terms to the populations 
that are now suffering semi-starvation 
along the West Coast of Ireland, and in 
the congested districts. That is a great 
problem, a problem that I believe would 
repay any Government or any Minister 
who attempted to take it up and to 
solve it; and if the right honourable 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary desires 
to leave his mark favourably and _per- 
manently upon Irish affairs, he will, 
now that he has the opportunity, deal 
with this great question, and see 
whether it is not possible to remove the 
congestion, and thereby put an end to 
the record of misery and famine by mi- 
grating the people to lands which are 
suitable for them, and unoccupied at the 
present time. This is not a new scheme 
at all. The late Mr. Parnell took the 
greatest possible interest in this question 
of migration. True, it must be said 
that the scheme which he formulated 
for migration in Ireland was not a suc- 
cess. It is perfectly true that it did 
not succeed, but its failure under the 
circumstances which attended its 
failure, if inquired into, would not be 
found to be any conclusive reason why 
the question of migration should not be 
entered upon by the Government under 
more favourable circumstances, and car- 
ried out successfully. The right hon- 
ourable Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
referred to some meetings which have 
been held in Ireland in order to promote 
this idea of the migration of the people 
and the enlargement of agricultural 
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holdings, and he made reference to agi- 
tation which had “disgraced Ireland” 
in the past. Well, of course, from a 
statement of that kind we can only 
draw one conclusion, and that is that 
the Irish people must continue in the 
future, by means of agitation, turmoil, 
and disturbance, to thrust their require- 
ments upon the attention of the Gov- 
ernment. The right honourable Gentle- 
man speaks of a disgraceful agitation in 
the past. Does he refer to the agita- 
tion of the Land League? Does he refer 
to the agitation of the National League? 
Yes, they were disgraceful agitations. 
But how much more disgraceful is it, I 
submit, that the Government of this 
country will take no action, will pass no 
Act of Parliament, until the people 
have raised the agitations which the 
right honourable Gentleman called dis- 
graceful. Why, it is a simple fact that 
not a single Act of Parliament dealing 
with the land question has been passed 
in this House except it has come 
after agitations which the right 
honourable Gentleman has called dis- 
graceful. But for the Land League 
there would not have been the present 
Land Court which prevails in Ireland. 
But for the National League there 
would not have been the improvement 
which has taken place in the position 
of the occupiers of the soil. And I 
must say that it is rather galling to 
Irish Members, when they have had long 
experience in past years, that they can 
get nothing in the way of justice ex- 
cept after agitation, and when they 
know that but for these agitations this 
House would never take any action, that 
the Chief Secretary should come down 
and call these agitations in the past 
disgraceful. If they were disgraceful, 
why did you act upon their recom- 
mendations! If the Land League or- 
ganisation devastated and disgraced Jre- 
land, why did you come here, year after 
year, and pass into Acts of Parliament 
the very demands which were put for 
ward? Well, Mr. Speaker, the righ: 
honourable Gentleman has been for 
some time a Member of this House; 
he has not been so very long Chief Sec- 
retary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, but I venture to say that if his 
right honourable brother, who was for 
many years Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, was in that office 
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under present circumstances, he would 
not meet a demand of a reasonable cha- 
racter, such as is embodied in this 
Amendment, he would not meet the 
claims of the Irish Members upoa a 
question which is one of admitted griev- 
ance, by scornfully referring to their 
disgraceful agitations in the past. It 
would seem that the right honourable 
Gentleman desired the Irish people to 
further disgrace themselves by further 
agitation. He may imagine that there 
is no strong feeling in Ireland uvon this 
question. Well, strong feeling has been 
exhibited; large meetings have been 
held all through the West of Ireland 
upon the subject; but these meetings 
have not, perhaps, attracted so much 
the interest of the right honourable 
Gentleman because they have been very 
peaceable demonstrations, because they 
have been unaccompanied by any great 
turbulence or disturbance. And I ven- 
ture to say that if in the future 
these meetings in Ireland, and this 
movement in Ireland, are characterised 
y disturbance, by violence, by re- 
course to the methods which were 
adopted in the days of the Land 
League—if that should occur, the right 
honourable Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary will have but himself to thank, 
because he has shown once more con- 
clusively in this House, that as long as 
the people are peaceable, as long as they 
put forward their demand constitution- 
ally by public meetings, and by doing 
nothing else, their demand will not re- 
ceive the attention of the Government, 
and it is only when something untoward 
occurs in Ireland that the attention of 
the Government is riveted, and that an 
attempt is made to remedy the griev- 
ances of which the people complain. I 
do not say for ® moment—I am sure 
the honourable Member for Mayo does 
not attempt to say—that this is not a 
question which is surrounded by the 
greatest possible difficulty. It is a 
question of very large extent. Jt is a 
question the settlement of which would 
involve much attention, much anxiety, 
and much care upon the part of any 
Government that attempted to solve 
it; but it is a question which goes to the 
very root of the whole difficulty ia Ire- 
land ; it is a question which, if you once 
settle it satisfactorily, will relieve you 
of the necessity, year after year, of 
having appeals made for remedies 
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against pastoral famines in - Ireland. 
Take the people from the congested 
districts, put them upon the broad acres 
which are suitable for agricultural hold- 
ings; and if you do that you will not 
only prevent famine and distress re- 
curring, but you will make _ the 
people that you govern contented to be 
upon the soil of their own country. I 
have no doubt in my own mind that in 
course of time this question will be 
settled. I have no doubt that in time, 
just as the question of fixing fair rents 
was taken up after many years of violent 
and fierce agitation, so, sooner or later, 
this question of removing the people to 
the best land in the country will be taken 
up. But I frankly say here to my 
honourable Friend the Member for Mayo, 
and to those who think with him, that I 
do not for one moment anticipate—and 
the Chief Secretary’s speech leads me 
to this conclusion—that this great ques- 
tion, affecting the lives and the happiness 
of the masses of the Irish people, will 
either be taken up by this Government 
or any Government until an agitation is 
started in Ireland which shall be, in the 
words of the Chief Secretary, quite as dis- 
graceful as the Land League agitation ; 
and when it is quite as disgraceful, it 
will be at the same time, and then only, 
quite as efficient. 


Gracious Speech. 


*Mr. LECKY (Dublin University): Mr. 
Speaker, it seems to me_ that 
in the whole course of the present 
century no Government has done so much 
for the West of Ireland as the last 
Unionist Government in which the pre- 
sent First Lord of the Treasury was the 
Chief Secretary, the Government which 
established the Congested Districts 
Board, and which opened out the country 
by light railways. As for the present 
Government, in this very Debate we have 
heard an announcement of a large and 
most valuable augmentation of the re- 
sources of the Congested Districts Board, 
and one of the principal Measures—in 
fact the principal Irish Measure—brought 
before us this Session is to be the es- 
tablishment of an agricultural board for 
raising the level of agriculture in Ireland, 
and the establishment of a system of 
technical education for the purpose of 
extending, as far as possible, those indus- 
tries which are at present so lamentably 
wanting. I think the problem before us 
is not one which ought to be made the 
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subject of invective. The true culprit is 
not the British Government nor the 
Irish landlords. It is the Atlantic ocean. 
The combination of mountains of ocean 
with the excessive rainfall that follows 
is the true reason for the distress ex- 
isting in the western fringe of Ireland. 
You are dealing with a country of morass 
and rocks, where every slight increase of 
the enormous average rainfall inevitably 
brings failure of the potato, and con- 
sequent famine. I believe this problem 
cannot be dealt with better than on the 
Jines which the Government has adopted, 
that is to say, by enlarging and 
strengthening that Congested Districts 
Board, which during the last years 
has done such an infinite amount of good 
in Ireland. I think by increasing its 
revenue and its powers the Govern- 
ment is most practically and _ effec- 
tively acting for the good of the 
people. I hope the Congested Districts 
Board will continue on its present basis. 
It is a body which has no ulterior object. 
It is not in any degree political ; 
and I hope it will continue to consist of 
men who have long experience in this par- 
ticular kind of work, who are appointed 
by the Government, and who, looking 
simply to the good of the country, are 
removed altogether from the electorate, 
and are not the tools of agitators or poli- 
ticians. I must say, Sir,eI should look 
with much hesitation upon any Measure 
for stereotyping on the soil the present 
holders of land in the poorer districts 
of Connaught. Something, but I think 
not much, may be done towards en- 
larging their holdings; but you must 
remember that they are among the 
worst farmers of Ireland and the most 
ignorant of agriculture, and they are 
the class who most invariably and 
largely sub-divide their holdings. They 
are also living in a country which can- 
not, in the long run, support them. 
Every few years famine comes, and it has 
to be met by special measures. You 
have a good dea] of similar soil in 
Scotland, a great part of which is made 
prosperous by being given up to sporting 
purposes, which brings a great deal of 
money into the country and a great deal 
of employment also. The prosperity of 
these parts of Scotland depends upon the 
sporting industry and the development of 
tourist traffic, which has brought great 
numbers of English people to visit 
scenery which is exceedingly beautiful, 
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but certainly not more beautiful than 
that of Mayo or the cliff scenery in 
Donegal. 


A Nationauist Member: And Clare. 


*Mr. LECKY: And Clare. But I think 

the attempt to go down and make an 
attack upon the richer grazing land would 
be one of the worst things that could 
happen. Our first and most vital in- 
dustry is the cattle trade. Nothing can 
be clearer than that, owing to the natural 
conditions of Ireland, and under a syste1 
of free trade, to which England is irre- 
vocably committed, Ireland must be a 
pastoral country. It can only be by 
keeping up that pasture in a flourishing 
condition that any real prosperity can 
come. An attack upon the graziers and 
the cattle trade, coupled with a 
revival of the land agitation, which in- 
evitably drives immense masses of 
capital out of the country, must be most 
disastrous. It is useless to give com- 
pulsory powers of purchase to the Con- 
gested Districts Board, as they clearly 
say they do not require it—{Severa! 
honourable Members: No, no!|—for 
there is abundance of land at their dis- 
posal. I no not intend to follow through 
all his speech, and I certainly do not 
mean to defend my right honourat!e 
Friend beside me (Mr. Plunkett) from 
the charge of excessive arrogance and 
excessive immodesty. Such charges may 
be safely left to the judgment of the 
House. But I do say that by turning 
the minds of the people of a great par? 
of Ireland in a _ practical directian, 
and by showing how by patient work 
they can improve the economical 
condition of Ireland, and so raise it to 
a higher level of civilisation, my right 
honourable Friend has done more than 
any other non-official Member for the 
benefit of his country. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool. 
Scotland): I wish to thank the honour- 
able and gallant Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for a Division of Middlesex and 
the honourable Gentleman the Member 
for Derby for their contributions to this 
Debate. With regard to the first hon- 
ourable Gentleman, it is not the first 
time that he has endeavoured to soften 
the evil effects of the practiee of provo- 
cative language by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. I remember last year, whes 
the right honourable Gentleman made 
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his historic and remarkable allusion to 
champagne and the South of France, as 
a remedy for the grievances of the con- 
gested districts, the honourable and gal- 
lant Gentleman was one of the first to 
get up and very properly reprove him 
for the language he employed. Just let 
me make a passing allusion to the speech 
we have just heard from the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman the Member for Dub- 
lin University. He said, and said quite 
properly, I thought, that this was not a 
question to be settled by invective. I 
quite agree with him. I would say that 
I concur, and I readily concur, with the 
remark that this Debate proceeded on 
the lines of perfectly calm discussion of 
a very difficult question until the right 
honourable Gentleman unhappily inter- 
fered, and in the true spirit of the speech 
which he made last year he introduced 
into the discussion of this question a 
spirit of rage and tumult which had been 
entirely absent until he spoke. I take 
the speech of the honourable Gentleman 
the Member for Derby. I think the 
speech of the honourable Gentleman the 
Member for Derby is really a strong de- 
fence of the Amendment of my honour- 
able Friend the Member for South 
Mayo. The honourable Gentleman de- 
scribed how he had frequently visited 
Ireland during the last nine years. He 
described in eloquent language the 
misery of the people in these congested 
districts. He described how badly they 
were fed, how badly they were housed, 
the hard and sometimes horrible condi- 
tions under which they exercised their 
employment, and he used one phrase 
which struck me at the time, because, 
really, I must say, the honourable Gen- 
tleman brought to the knowledge of the 
House the fact that a system of rent 
which I considered had been abolished in 
Ireland seems still to exist in some of 
these districts, namely, rent in the shape 
of labour. Well, Sir, I wonder if the 
House knows what this exactly means. 
Iturn to the appendix of the first Report 
of the Congested Districts Board, and I 
find that amongst the budgets which they 
have drawn up of these househo!'ds in Ire- 
land is one of “60s. for sixty days’ duty 
work.” I wonder if the House knows 
what that means. It means that as part 
of the rent which these tenants pay they 
have to give sixty days of their labour at 
the munificent rate of one shilling per 
day. Sir, when we hear the talk about an 
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attack upon the rights of the landlords, 
when my honourable Friend is accused of 
wild and violent agitation, and when hon- 
ourable Gentlemen opposite say that this 
land could not pay even if there were no 
rent, I wonder they do not go on to infer, 
as we do, that rent ought long ago to 
have ceased upon these holdings; and 
that is the opinion of some of the highest 
economic authorities of this country. 
But, Sir, what did the honourable Mem- 
ber for Derby say? He said he had 
visited these districts for nine years, and 
then he went on to declare—and I 
honour him for the declaration, and it is, 
at all events, an argument in favour of 
my honourable Friend’s Amendment— 
that the condition of these people had 
practically remained unchanged from 
what it was nine years ago. We go fur- 
ther. Our acquaintance with these dis- 
tricts is longer than nine years. My 
honourable friend the Member for South 
Mayo was born quite close to the dis- 
trict. So was the honourable Member 
for East Mayo. The fact that they were 
born within a few miles of the district 
is one of the many reasons why the Chief 
Secretary is entitled to compare their 
ignorance with their knowledge. 


Gracious Speech. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : ] 
made no such statement.. I admit 
—I quite admit—that the honour- 





able Member for East Mayo is acquainted 
with these conditions. What I said is. 
this, that he misunderstood, or misinter- 
preted the work that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board had done in connection with 
the purchase and re-sale of land. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I know per- 
fectly well what the right honourable 
Gentleman said; but the right honour- 
able Gentleman did say that he had 
never had anything like a practical sug- 
gestion from either of my honourable 
Friends, and that they were ignorant of 
the proceedings of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board. Well, Sir, they have read 
every line of the Reports of the Con- 
gested Districts Board, and they have 
made more than one practical suggestion, 
as I shall presently show. Here is a 
problem with which we are face to face. 
Everybody admits that these holdings 
are too small. Everybody admits the 
miserable condition in which these people 
live. Year follows year, Session follows 
Session, generation follows generation, 
and we get no remedy for these evils ; 
and now, Sir, the Chief Secretary gets 
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up and practically gives a complete non 
possumus to any proposal to deal in 
anything like a broad and large spirit 
with this question. Now, Sir, I come to 
the speech of the right honourable Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Dublin. 
I am not here to say that I cast the least 
doubt upon the good intentions of the 
right honourable Gentleman. I am sure 
he has shown a spirit of zeal and energy 
in the pursuit of his ideas for which he 
deserves great credit, and which mark 
him in very striking contrast with others 
of his class in Ireland. At the same 
time, I do think that the honourable 
Member for East Mayo was entitled to 
say that the right honourable Gentleman 
was a politician as well as a philanthro- 
pist, and that he does use this work as a 
sort of propaganda for his own principles, 
in the way which I shall show. I have 
read, and I have read with astonishment, 
his speech. The right honourable Gen- 
tleman got up a few minutes ago when 
the honourable Member for East Mayo 
was speaking, and he denied the state- 
ment that he objected to, or has his 
doubts on the subject of peasant proprie- 
torship. I take up the speech as re- 
ported in “The Times.” After passing 
in review the experiences of Continental 
countries, he went on to give many 
reasons why, in his opinion, peasant pro- 
prietary was rather a doubtful advantage 
to any country. 


Mr. PLUNKETT: I then went on to 
show how I thought a peasant proprie- 
tary could be established in Ireland. 


Address in 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I will come 
to that point presently. I must say that 
it does not encourage me in the belief 
that the right honourable Gentleman is 
very strong upon the remedy of peasant 
proprietary when he begins by throwing 
as much cold water as he can upon its 
principle. It is too late in the day to 
disparage the principle of peasant pro- 
prietary. The richest and most comfort- 
able and strongest country in the world 
to-day is France, and the strength of 
that country comes from the system of 
peasant proprietary. Well, Sir, then I 
come to the remedy of the right honour- 
able Gentleman. He says you are be- 
ginning at the wrong end; spread the 
co-operative principle encouraged by the 
society with which the name of the 
right honourable Gentleman is so hon- 


Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 
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ourably associated ; teach the people to 
use the land better than they have done, 
to get a larger production out of the 
land; give them better agricultural 
education, and teach them to lead thrifty 
lives, to have self-respect, and so on! 
Mr. Speaker, really I am amazed and 
amused that the right honourable Gentle- 
man in his speech should have used the 
language that he did. Teach them to 
use the land better !—teach them to use 
the half-acre, or the two acres, or the 
three-and-a-half-acres of morass and bog 
which they have at present ; let them go 
to all the latest discoveries of chemistry ; 
let them read Baron Liebig’s latest 
treatise upon the finest methods of agri- 
cultural production, and when they have 
saturated their minds with the latest dis- 
coveries of philosophy and the highest 
teachings of chemistry, let them apply 


all this knowledge to their two 
acres of morass and bog in _ the 
congested districts of Ireland, and 
that is the way to improve the 


conditions under which they are living! 
And that is the way the question is to 
be solved! If ever there were a more 
grotesque or absurd proposal of putting 
the cart before the horse, I would like to 
hear it made by the right honourable 
Gentleman. Does not everyone know 
that the best way of promoting thrift 
and self-help, of developing self-respect, 
of encouraging higher education, of in- 
creasing production from the land, in 
regard to these people,’is to remove 
them from the hopelessly small and in- 
fertile holdings they have at present, 
and transfer them to larger holdings 
and to better Jand? Then the right 
honourable Gentleman wound up with 
his favourite maxim of “Codling’s your 
friend, not Short.” Really, one of the 
things that makes one convinced that 
the right honourable Gentleman is so 
sincere and enthusiastic is, that he has 
become almost a monomaniac on this 
point—only monomaniacs are always sin- 
cere, and enthusiastic and honest! What 
does the right honourable Gentleman 
say? He says that the people should 
be taught to get more out of the land. 
More out of two-and-a-half acres! That 
they must produce more cheaply. More 
cheaply from that amount of Jand! 
That they should have improved appli- 
ances. Improved appliances for two- 
and-a-half acres of bog! Why should 
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they not have steam ploughs? Then he 
went on to say that the proper and the 
wise thing to do was to give support to 
those who were promoting the self-help 
movement. In other words, the wise 
thing for the Irish people, including the 
people in the congested districts, to do, 
is to become members of the co-opera- 
tive society, and then they will have 
creameries, and improved education, and 
the best modern agricultural machinery, 
and steam ploughs, and Liebig’s latest 
book on agricultural chemistry for the 
purpose of teaching them to deal with 
this bog soil. There, have I not made 
mince-meat of the proposals of the right 
honourable Gentleman? There is only 
one way of dealing with this question, 
and that is by enlarging the holdings 
and planting the tenants on more fertile 
land. Now I come to the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Member for Dublin 
University. He says we must not have 
any absurd proposals about the compul- 
sory» purchase of land. And the right 
honourable Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary spoke of the suggestions in the 
Amendment as rough and ready methods. 
Would anybody suppose, to hear the 
comments of these right honourable Gen- 
tlemen, that the Amendment of my 
right honourable Friend is taken almost 
word for word from a report of that very 
Congested Districts Board, the praises of 
which have been sounded so highly in 
this House? I will read a statement 
made not 10 years ago—in 1895—by the 
Congested Districts Board. The follow- 
ing resolution was adopted by the mem- 
bers of the Board and transmitted to 
the right honourable the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland— 


“That the Congested Districts Board is in 
possession of information through their in- 
spectors that there are large tracts of land 
that might be used to enlarge the holdings 
of small occupiers, and to promote a scheme 
of migration in the congested districts. The 
Board are, however, of opinion that it will 
be impossible for them to give due effect 
to this important part of their work unless 
more funds are placed at their disposal and 
compulsory powers are given to them to 
acquire such lands.” 


And my honourable Friend becomes a 
dreamer, an unpractical philanthropist, 
a lawless agitator, because he puts into 
his Amendment almost the cpsissima 
verba of the report of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, of which the right honour- 
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able the Chief Secretary for Ireland is 
the president! Why, I never really knew 
such a world of topsy-turvydom, in 
which we have a Scotch Chief Secretary 
lecturing men who were born there on 
the conditions of life in Mayo. I know 
nothing more topsy-turvy than this ab- 
surd raid, this absurd attack on the 
terms of the official report of the 
Congested Districts Board embodied 
in the Amendment of my honourable 
friend. I understand that the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman the Member for 
South Dublin was one of the first mem- 
bers of the Board to agree to the reso- 
lution which was unanimously passed by 
them. The right honourable the Chief 
Secretary says that the conditions have 
changed since 1895. How have they 
changed ? é 


Gracious Speech. 


Mr. HORACE C. PLUNKETT: Be- 
cause we can get the land without 
compulsory powers. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Well, really, 
some of the interjections the right 
honourable Gentleman makes seem to 
ine—if he will allow me to say so with- 
out disrespect—to be absurd. Only a 
few years since the proposal asking for 
compulsory powers was made, and with- 
out any real change in the situation, 
the right honourable Gentleman, as well 
as his friends, intend to go into the 
Lobby against the Amendment which 
embodies it. My honourable and learned 
Friend says that only two estates have 
been purchased, but that the purchase 
of estates is going on with considerably 
accelerated speed. I do not know 
whether I should be uncharitable in say- 
ing that this is the result of the agitation 
going on in the west of Ireland. I do 
not say, I do not believe, and I do not 
hope that the improvement of the con- 
dition of Ireland can be got from this 
Government, or any Government, only 
by serious agitation, but I am bound 
to say that all the past history of Ireland 
shows it is only by agitation in this 
House that we can ever get the Govern- 
ment to listen to the grievances of 
Ireland, and that so long as the country 
remains without agitation this House is 
both blind and deaf to the lightest de- 
mands of Ireland. I must add that if 
the agitation in the West of Ireland 
acquires any accession of strength— 
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movement—it would get it from the 
speech of the right honourable Gentle- 
man. What does that speech say? I do 
not want to do injustice to the right 
honourable Gentleman, but I do not find 
in that speech—with the exception of the 
reference to the increased grant to the 
Congested Districts Board—one word of 
hope, one word of encouragement to the 
people in the congested districts. Not 
a word. ‘That is a nice message of 
peace to send them. And now let me 
ask if ever there was a Government 
which was in a position to deal with 
this question if it is not the present 
Government ! The right honourable 
Gentleman the Member for Dublin Uni- 
versity speaks as if this was a hopeless 
problem. And why? Because of the 
Atlantic Ocean! Why, the Atlantic 
Ocean seems to have a very melancholy 
and depressing efiect on the character 
of some honourable and right honourable 
Gentlemen from Ireland. The Atlantic 
does not stretch into the grazing land 
of Roscommon, nor into the middle of 
the county of Mayo, nor into the middle 
of the rich grazing lands of Galway. 
Whoever proposed that the people should 
be stereotyped in the congested districts 
of the West of Ireland? Our purpose is 
the very opposite. We want to drive 
them out of their holdings in the con- 
gested districts. We want to take them 
away from the melancholy ocean and 
plant them on these rich grazing lands, 
where certainly they could make a living 
better than under their present condi- 
tions. The Government is in a position 
to deal with this question if they have 
the will. The will is Jacking, not the 
power. They have a tremendous 
majority, and they would meet with 
opposition from no part of the House if 
they brought in a_ well considered 
scheme. But they prefer to palter, like 
the right honourable Member for 
South Dublin, with creameries and steam 
ploughs instead of proving their broad 


statesmanship by a comprehensive 
scheme of settlement. The right honour- 
able Gentleman is content to leave 


this festering sore in the side of Ireland 
just as bad as it ever was when he came 
into office. 


Mr. DENIS KILBRIDE (Galway, N.): 
I sympathise, Mr. Speaker, with what 
has been said on this side of the Hous? 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 
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on this question. The grazing lands of 
Connaught. are mainly composed of 
second-class country, and are very little 
fit for fattening cattle or sheep. They 
are mainly used for the purpose of rais- 
ing store cattle, and if it were not for 
the Bill introduced and passed last year 
by the right honourable Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Agriculture, 
which effectually debarred foreign com- 
petition in store cattle in this country, 
our grazing lands in Connaught would 
be worth 50 per cent. less than they 
are to-day. Well, Sir, if it is hard under 
present conditions for graziers on the 
best lands of Ireland—even for those in 
County Meath, where they are able to 
finish off their cattle—it is much more 
difficult for the graziers who have no 
land in their possession, except land only 
fit to rear stores. At the present time 
several of the graziers in Connaught are 
almost in a bankrupt condition, and they 
have expressed their willingness to sur- 
render the land in their possessidn if 
they got any compensation: at all for it. 
And although the right honourable 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land may be under the impression that 
the statements as to the position of these 
graziers, and the amount of compensa- 
tion required, have been exaggerated, he 
will find that they are true, and that 
many of the graziers would be only too 
glad to surrender their land if they got 
anything for doing so. I want to know 
what have the speeches of the honourable 
Member for East Mayo or South Mayo, 
or the speech of Mr. William O’Brien 
in the west of Ireland got to do with 
the grievances of the people in the West 
of Ireland, who are suffering so severely. 
Is it a fact that there are 50,000 people 
in Connaught on the verge of starvation 
and famine? What have the speeches of 
my honourable Friends or of Mr. William 
O’Brien to do with the condition of the 
people in these districts? Is it a legiti- 
mate excuse for the Minister responsible 





for the good government of Ireland 
to stand up and say that 
because of the speeches of agi 
tators in Ireland he will do nothing 


to relieve an admitted grievance? I say 
it shows an absence of statesmanship. 
and it is putting a premium on agitation. 
Here we have been from 1891 to the 


present moment asking the Government f 


to increase the grant of £42,000 or 
£43,000 to the Congested Districts 
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Board. The Congested Districts Board|the mania for the consolidation of hold- 
themselves have passed resolutions every | ings that took possession of the land- 
year asking for an increase, and it is|lords, and more especially of the land 
curious that they never got a penny of | agents 40 or 50 years ago. That is why 
advance from the British Treasury until|they are not there through their own 
after the establishment of the United | fault. They are there because of the 
Irish League. I say that this increased | existence of bad landlords, and they are 
grant to the Congested Districts Board} themselves unable to remedy ‘their 
of £20,000 a year is the first instalment | terrible condition, and hence I think 
of that which may be extracted from|they have very strong claims on the 
the British Trefsury by agitation in the| House to provide a remedy for the 
interests of the people of the West of | existing state of things. One would 
Ireland. And if the people in the| think that this House would be only too 
W est of Ireland are sensible enough to | anxious to remove from England—from 
continue the agitation, and spread the/|this great country—the disgrace of hav- 
organisation over all the other provinces ing 50,000 people appealing periodically 
of Ireland, we shall have next year a|to the charity of England to save them 
different speech from the right honour-| from starvation within 60 miles of your 
able the Chief Secretary than we had | own shores. We hear a good deal about 
The necessity for migrat-| American friendship for England, but I 


Gracious Speech. 


the other day. 


ing the people to good lands, and of| believe that the Irish-Americans gener- 
giving compulsory powers of purchase to | ally will not be induced to promote this 
the Congested Districts Board will then| friendship so long as they are aware 
be as apparent to the right honourable! that this House refuses to do anything 
the Chief Secretary and to the right hon-,to relieve the sad condition of these 
ourable Member for South Dublin as they | 50,000 people in the West of Ireland. 
were in 1895 when the Board passed the|I would draw the attention of the right 
resolution quoted to the House. The, honourable Member for South Dublin to 
honourable Member for Derby made in| a case that occurred in my own constitu- 
his speech allusion to the condition the | ency. Colonel O’Hara, a large landlord 
people in the Congested Districts were|in the district, had two or three large 
in, and said that it was shocking, and | grazing farms on his hands. These 
the honourable Member gave some | grazing farms had been let on the princi- 
figures to the House showing the high| ples which obtained in the past, but this 
rate of interest paid by the poor peas-| year the Colonel instead of letting them 
ants to the gombeen men for money |to large graziers determined to divide 
which they borrowed. I am sorry to say|them amongst small tenants of his own 
that in many cases the money advanced | in the immediate vicinity. He increased 
by the gombeen man is charged at an|the holdings of these small tenants by 
even higher rate of interest than that|ten acres in some instances and by 15 
mentioned. The right honourable Mem-| acres in other cases. Colonel O’Hara is 
ber for South Dublin had said that co-| satisfied that he has not alone improved 
operative dairying is one of the great| the condition of the small farmer tenants, 
necessities for the west of Ireland, but|but that he has also secured a fair rent 
I maintain that the land in the West of | for his land. I ask the right honourable 
Treland is not naturally adapted for Member for South Dublin, and the right 
dairying—even the best of it. And so honourable the Chief Secretary to pay 
co-operative dairying can have little special attention to this case and the 
effect in improving the condition of the result which will follow. Everybody 
people in the congested districts. Nor, believes that the result will be most 
is the land in the immediate vicinity of , satisfactory, and for the mutual benefit 
the congested districts suited for dairy-|of the landlord and tenants. Colonel 
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ing. Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
this House to consider whether the people 
in these congested districts are there 
from any fault of their own, or whether 
they are there because of the action of 
this House in the past. I hold that 
these people are in the congested dis- 
tricts of the West of Ireland because of 


O’Hara has actually carried out the 
scheme and yielded to the demands of 
the United Irish League, although every- 
body knows that Colonel O’Hara is not 
_to be influenced in a bad sense by agita- 
‘tion. I know that there are several 
landlords in the West of Ireland who 
| would be anxious to follow the example 
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if the right honourable the Chief Secre- 
tary and the Congested Districts Board 
gave assistance and monetary aid to do 
it. 


*Mr. JAMES GALLOWAY WEIR (Ross 
and Cromarty): I should not have inter 


vened in this Debate, seeing that 
it is in the able hands of honour- 
able Gentlemen who have been 


born and brought up in Ireland, and 
know all the conditions of life in that 
country. But I rise to protest against 
the statement of the right honourable 
Gentleman the Member for Dublin Uni- 
versity—who I regret to see is not in 
his place—that the West of Ireland is 
in a similar position to the Highlands 
of Scotland, and that there is no land 
fit for cultivation. When the right 
honourable Gentleman made that state- 
ment he showed that he knows absolutely 
nothing of what he is talking about. I 
am astonished that he does not take 
the trouble to go to the library and 
there read the report of the Deer Forests 
Commission, in which he will find that 
there are nearly 22,000,000 acres of land 


suitable for the purpose of settling 
the people now entirely, given up 
to deer. We are told by honourable 


Members behind me that there is plenty 
of rich grazing land in Ireland which 
ought to be available for the people. I 
am not acquainted with these lands, but 
I prefer to accept the statements of men 
on this side of the House who know the 
facts to the statements of the honour- 
able Gentlemen on the other  iide 
of the House who do not know the fa tts. 


*Mr. W. O'MALLEY (Galway, Conne- 
mara): Mr. Speaker, I think it will be 
generally admitted that the speech of 
my honourable Friend the Member for 
South Mayo, in proposing his Amend- 
ment, was a most moderate one, and 
it was moderate and reasonable because 
he felt that his case was a good one, and 
did not require strong or violent lan- 
guage to recommend it to the House. 
My honourable Friend was taunted by 
the right honourable Gentleman for 
Chief Secretary for Ireland for the 
moderation of his language here as com- 
pared with his language in the West of 
Ireland, and the right honourable 
Gentleman also launched out into a 
violent attack on the Member for East 


Mayo and on his Friend William 
Mr. Kilbride. 
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O’Brien, because of the character of 
their speeches in connection with the 
United Irish League; and he en- 
deavoured to make this House believe 
that Irish Members have not the courage 
to say here what they would say 
in Ireland. Mr. Speaker, the charge 
is grotesquely untrue, and especially 
is it untrue of the honourable Member 
who proposed this Amendment. To re 
present the Irish Mefibers as speak- 


Answer to Her 


ing with one voice in this House 
and another voice in Ireland is 
too absurd, and I am _ sure the 


Chief Secretary in his calmer moments 
would not charge my honourable Friend 
with want of courage. The right honour- 
able Gentleman has accused the honour- 
able Member for East Mayo of opposing, 
or, at all events, of not assisting the First 
Lord of the Treasury when he was en- 
gaged in establishing the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, and he says that my honour- 
able Friend is now trying to “ reap where 
This is another ridicu- 
lous charge, Sir. Is it not well known to 
this House, as it is well known through- 
out Ireland, that the establishment 
of the Congested Districts Board was 
the result of years of struggle and 
agitation on the part of my honourable 
Fyiend and those »who thhave’ been 
associated with him. Every effort made 


by an English Ministry or by this 
House -for the benefit of Ireland 
was the result of violent agitation. 
|That is an absolute truism. Would 


|we have 





had Disestablishment were 
it not for the intensity of Fenianism? 
Would we have had the Land 
Act of 1891 were it not for the 
intensity—and, if you like, violence—of 
the Land League movement? Would 
we have had the several halting and 
somewhat impotent Amendments to that 
Act were it not for the Plan of Cam- 
paign? And would we have this extra 
£20,000 a year to the funds of the Con- 
gested Districts Board were it not for 
the so-called violent speeches of William 
O’Brien and of the honourable Members 
for South and East Mayo? No, Sir, all 
those remedies, halting and insufficient 
as they are for the ills of Ireland, are due 
to the persistent and patriotic efforts 
of my honourable Friends, and of those 
who have assisted them in the move- 
iments of which they were, and are, 
leaders. I am quite sure that neither 
William O’Brien nor my friends near me 
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care two rows of pins about any attack 
made upon them by the Chief Secretary, 
especially if those attacks are accom- 
panied by a promise of an_ extra 
£20,000 a year to help on the object so 
dear to their hearts. The right honour- 
able Gentleman would lead the House to 
think that we Irish Members are opposed 
to the policy and the object of the Con- 
gested Districts oard. We are nothing 
of the sort. We have over and over 
again spoken of it as the only decent 
and popular Board ever appointed by 
the British Government in Ireland. Our 
complaint is that it works too slowly, 
and that it has not had sufficient money 
at its disposal to carry out its aims 
in anything like an effective manner. We 


think that it is not — sufficiently 
equipped to deal with recurring 


distress and famine in the West. 
Honourable Menibers on all sides of 
this House, I am sure, believe me when 
I say that it is a most painful, repug- 
nant, and a humiliating task for us Irish 
Members to be bringing forward, year 
after year, in this House Motions draw- 
its attention to impending or existing 
famines in our country. We want to be 
relieved of this odious duty, and we sub- 
mit this Amendment to the House be- 
cause we believe that if Her Majesty's 
Government adopted the recommenda- 
tion in that Amendment, this chronic 
distress in the West would be effectually 
and finally dealt with. Mr. Speaker, we 
are ali agreed that a considerable por- 
tion of the West of Ireland suffers from 
chronic distress, and I think the Chief 
Secretary himself will admit that actual 
famine has occurred from time to 
time—well, at all events, he won’t 
deny that if his celebrated, labour 
test was not availed of two years 
ago, and if the Manchester Fund and 
the Dubiin Mansion House Fund. were 
not started, there would have been a 
famine—at all events, I believe there 
would. We are also agreed, Mr. Speaker, 
that something should be done to re- 
medy this state of affairs, and if we on 
these Benches differ from you on those 
Benches, it is only as to degree and to 
method. The Chief Secretary and the 
right honourable Member for South Dub- 
lin, think that the process of putting an 
end to famine should be slow and 
cautious. The Chief Secretary appears 
to be quite satisfied with very small 
results so far. He told us the other 
Mr. O'Malley. 
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night, when dealing with the question 
of migration, that 


Gracious Speech. 


“Three persons were migrated from one 
district in Curragh to another district in 
Curragh, and that the three persons appear 
to be satisfied.” 


It has taken four or five years to satisfy 
three persons, and I wonder how long it 
will take to satisfy the remaining thou- 
sands at this rate of progress! The 
right honourable Gentleman does not 
appear to have much faith in migration 
—he says that the people do not want 
to be migrated. There may be some, 
of course, who would object to migrate, 
but surely the Chief Secretary is trifling 
with the intelligence of this House 
when he states that those poor people, 
whom he admits to be in a chronic state 
of distress, would object to leave their 
wretched holdings for larger and better 
ones under more favourable  condi- 
tions. It is true the poor cottier loves 
his cabin, and hates to be driven from it 
by an exacting landlord, but we know 
only too well that he has to fly to 
America or elsewhere, and to tell us, 
therefore, that if his condition is im- 
proved by migration he would still pre- 
fer to stick to his misery, is rather tax- 
ing our credulity too severely. Then 
the Chief Secretary informs us that the 
late Mr. Parnell tried migration and 
failed. If I remember rightly, there 
were circumstances attending his ex- 
periment that made failure inevitable, 
and one of those conditions was the ex- 
cessive price paid for the purchase of 
property. You can buy a thing at too 
great a price, and if you give 25s. 
for a sovereign you are not likely 
to prosper. And, Mr. Speaker, that 
brings me to the crux of this whole 
matter. The Chief Secretary states 
that the Congested Districts Board has 
been purchasing estates at the average 
price of 11} years’ purchase of their 
present rentals, and the House might 
suppose that this was a low price, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, the price is 
extravagantly high, and personally I do 
not think that a scheme of migration, 
or the enlargement of holdings on such 
terms, can ever be a success. We are all 
agreed that the holdings in the con- 
gested areas are too small—that is un- 
doubtedly true. But what I want to. 
impress on the House is the fact that 
the rents paid for these holdings are 
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ruinously excessive. When I addressed 
a meeting of my constituents a few 
months ago I told them, as I tell this 
House to-night, that in paying, as they 
do, £4 or £5 a year for their miserable 
plots, they should not be paying more 
than 4s. or 5s. Let any honourable 
Member go to Connemara and look «t 
the holdings I speak of—-and they an 
characteristic of 90 per cent. of the 
holdings in the smaller congested dis- 
tricts—and if he is acquainted with 
agriculture at all, I am _ absolutely 
certain he would agree with me, 
and he would go further and say, as I 
have heard many an Englishman say, 
that a hundred acres of the so-called 
land upon which these poor people are 
doomed to Jive would not be worth 
possessing even rent free. Yes, but if 
these holdings are not worth rent, why 
are they compelled to pay it? If in- 
stead of paying £4 or £5, which, of 
course, is never made out of the holdings 
at all, but comes from friends in America, 
or from the harvest-fields or mines of 
England, they had only 4s. or 5s. to pay 
—the nominal value of most of those 
holdings—they might be able to eke 
out a bare existence. For, be it re- 
membered that £4 or £5 a year to 
those people is a considerable sum, and 
it is all nonsense for some people to say, 
as I have heard it said, that the people 
would not be any better off if they had 
not to pay this excessive tax. If the Land 
Commissioners, Mr. Speaker, fixed the 
rents in Connemara on the value of the 
land, and bore in mind the late Judge 
O’Hagan’s dictum, that a man should 
“live and thrive” on his holding, then 
I say that the people of Connemara and 
those other people we are dealing with 
should not pay more than a shilling 
where they are now paying a pound. 
The cause of this chronic distress that 
this Amendment proposes to deal with 
is due, in the first place, to excessive 
rents, and in the second place to in- 
adequate holdings. But if the Congested 
Districts Board are purchasing estates 
at 114 years’ purchase of their present 
rentals, and if the enlarged holdings are 
to be paid for by the tenants on that 
basis, then I fear that the last state of 
these poor people will be worse than 
their first. While the Land Commis- 
sioners continue to fix those excessive 
rents, of course, the landlords do not 
want to sell except at a big price; but, 
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Sir, if the condition of those people is to 
be improved, it is absolutely necessary 
that they are to have larger holdings at 
nominal rents, and so the landlords 
must be compelled to sell at a price to 
enable the tenants to live in some 
decency and comfort out of their hold- 
ings. I would say one word on the 
question of the grass farms. What 
are those grass farms! What is 
their history? Gencra!ly speaking, Mr. 
Speaker, I am correct in saying that 
these are farms that have been reclaimed 
from the wild or mountain state into 
comparatively good land. And how? 
Not by the landlord, but by unfortunate 
tenants who, when they had, by their in- 
dustry and labour, turned a barren waste 
into a smiling land, and when they were 
unable to pay the perpetually increasing 
rent, were forced to clear out or take 
possession of other wastes. These grass 
lands are now let at a competitive price 
to the grazier—who is very often a 
egrabber—on an 11 months’ tenancy 
system, to avoid the operation of the 
Land Act, and our contention is that 
these grass lands should be in the hands 
of the people rather than in the hands 
of the grazier or grabber. They should 
go to enlarge the small holdings, or be 
used for the purpose of migration. If the 
Government will not tackle this question 
of periodic famine in a thorough fashion 
and on the lines laid down in the 
Amendment of my honourable Friend ; 
if, instead, the matter is to be dealt 
with by the Congested Districts Board 
in the future, as it has been in the past ; 
if the purchase of estates, the enlarge- 
ment of holdings, and the work of migra- 
tion are to be effected by the slow and 
gradual process so much beloved by the 
Chief Secretary and the honourable 
Member for South Dublin, then I say 
Mr. Speaker, the proverbial snail, moving 
with patience and perseverance, will 
reach Jerusalem just as soon as the ex- 
tirpation of poverty and distress in Con- 
nemara, and those other districts in Ire- 
land will be removed by such methods. 
And the work of agitation and 
strife will go on, for it will be the duty 
of the Irish Members to make every 
effort, in this House and out of it, to 
save our poor people from starvatior, and 
to preserve the remnant of our race that 
is left. 
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Mr. MURNAGHAN (Tyrone, Mid). 
Mr. Speaker, in the beginning of this 
Debate I did not think I snould have 
been called upon to intervene, as I 
imagined the matter would be discussed 
by honourable Members representing 
the congested districts. But statemeiits 
have been made during the Debate to 
which I desire to take exception. The 
right honourable Gentleman the Membtr 
for South Dublin holds a position on the 
Congested Districts Board, and accord- 
ingly any statement he inakes as to the 
working of that Board is of importance. 
But he made a statement so strangely at 
variance with the objects of the Board 
that I think it is right that the attention 
of the House and the country should Le 
especially directed to it.° The right 
honourable Gentleman made a_ very 
peculiar remark, considering that the 
Congested Districts Board is supposed 
to live by State aid. It has been built 
up by State aid, I suppose it intends to 
continue by State aid, and it could not 
exist without State aid. What did he 


say! He said that very much good 
work could not be done in_ Ire- 
land by State aid in this connec- 
tion. Now I claim that no work at all 


of any good can be done in Ireland with- 
out State aid, and I think such a 
statement by a Member of the Con- 
gested Districts board is very peculiar. 
[I wish also to say that has made 
another statement also inconsistent 
with the objects of the Board. I take 
my quotation” from the  Lon- 
don “'fimes,” and, I am sure every 
loyal Englishman will not question 
the veracity of what appears in the 
columns of that eminent journal. “ The 
Times” reports the right honourable 
Gentleman as having said in the Debate 
on Friday night :— 


} 
he 


“To make labour effective and the acquisi- 
tion of capital upon reasonable terms easy 
was as essential as the acquisition of land.” 


Now, Sir, I consider that an economic 
heresy, for I say that the acquisition of 
land in connection with the relief of dis- 
tress in the West of Ireland is the first 
the cardinal, and the main thing, for with- 
out land the people cannot live, and it is 
to see that the people live that we are 
moving in this matter. Therefore, these 
two statements of the right honourable 
opinion, call for 


Gentleman, in my 
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special attention. He also made another 
statement which struck me as_ very 
strange coming from the Gentleman who 
holds the position of President of the 
Irish Industrial Organisation. He told us 
that there were dangers in peasant pro- 


Gracious Speech. 


prietary. These words sound very 
strange to my ears. It has been the 


hope of Irish farmers for 50 years to 
become the owners of their holdings, 
and to be told to-day by a Gentleman 
who goes among these farmers posing 
as a friend that there were dangers in 
making the occupier the owner of his 
holding is to me an economic heresy, 
because, if there is any hope of salva- 
tion for the Irish people, any hope of 
progress and advancement and content- 
ment, it is by rooting the occupier in 
the soil and making him the owner 
thereof. Again, the right honourable 
Gentleman said that, supposing we now 
enlarged these farms to a reasonable 
extent, he presumed that in the course 
of 20 years we would be back again 
where we were through the process of 
cutting up these farms, and the last state 
of Ireland would be worse than the first. 
Now, I think that is a horrible state- 
ment for a Member of the Congested 
Districts Board to make. What is the 
Board for? Is it not its business to 
take the people off these miserable and 
narrow areas of land, where life is insup- 
portable, and give them land on which 
they can live? I know something of 
land business, and I say no labouring 
man can support on 24 acres a family 
of four or five children. I am acquainted 
with farming operations—it is my busi- 
ness—and therefore I speak as a man who 
knows something of farming when I say 
that no man could support a family on 
such a farm as that. The right honour- 
able Gentleman tells me, an Irish farmer, 
that it would be wrong for me or my 
children to own the soil, and that there 
was danger in it, but I tell him that 
that is abhorrent to the nature of the 
Irish peopie. The whole object of the 
right honourable Gentleman throughout 
this Debate was to minimise the value 
of the enlargement of farms and of 
migration, and to magnify the benefits to 
be gained by co-operation. He wants 
to teach the poor people that they 
should all churn their cream in one 
barrel, and he seems to think that men 
can employ their iabour where they have 
no land. Sir, that is a deplorable state 
[Tenth Day. 
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of things, and I quote an authority 
in support of my statement which I 
think the right honourable Gentleman 
will not question. The right honour- 
able Gentleman the Member for Leeds 
noted with care the object of the right 
honourable Gentleman, and he paid 
special attention to his references to 
peasant proprietary. He is reported in 
“The Times ” of Saturday as having said 
“the right honourable Gentleman had 
pointed out the danger of a peasant 
proprietary.” The right honourable 
Gentleman the Member for South 
Dublin denied that he made any such 
statement, but will he deny it now, when 
the words come from the lips of such 
an authority as the Chief Secretary! I 
think not. I pin him to that statement, 
and if he comes to the north of Ireland 
the Unionist farmers will know the kind 
of man they have to deal with. I do 
not intend to troulle the House much 
longer, but I must refer to one other 
statement made by the right honourable 
Gentleman. He was all the time argu- 
ing against peasant proprietary, and he 
said— 


“The instincts of the Irish people were more 
pastoral than agricultural. From his expe- 
rience in America, agriculture was least 
pursued by his countrymen, especially those 
from the poorer parts of Ireland.” 

It is not the first time the right honour- 
able Gentleman has trotted out his 
American experiences, but it is the first 
time I will trot out mine. I think I 
know as much about American life as 
any right honourable or honourable 
Gentleman in this House. I have lived 
and laboured in the country for 20 
years, and I will tell you why the Irish 
people do not buy farms in New York 
or Massachusetts. The reason is, that 
when they arrive in New York they have 
hardly money enough to keep them for 
a week, and they certainly have no 
money to speculate in landed or house 
property, and I say it is mockery for 
the right honourable Gentleman to use 
the poverty of the Irish people who 
were driven across the Atlantic by 
harsh laws to find a shelter in America 
to make such statements. I have met 
Irish farmers in America who were very 
successful, and they formed as large a 
proportion as the farmers of any other 
nationality, and it is not true to say 
that Irishmen in America avoid the 
industry of agriculture. It is, of course, 


Mr. Murnaghan. 
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impossible for them to get land until 
they have the means, and having made 
money in another occupation, it is not 
likely they will drop it. It is not true 
to say that the Irish people do not 
love agriculture. Who has not heard 
of the love deep down in the heart 
of every Irishman to purchase his hold- 
ing and be the owner of the land on 
which he was born! I do not believe 
there is any people in the world so 
attached to the land as the Irish, and, 
therefore, when the right honourable 
Gentleman propagates his theories in 
the House of Commons and tries to 
throw cold water on the real salvation 
of the poor people of the West, I say 
he is only trying to build up his own 
little fads. I do not wish to be taken 
as attacking the right honourable Gen- 
tleman, because I believe he is in 
earnest, but he is so engrossed in his 
own undertakings that he does not allow 
anyone else to have a chance. I 
thought it was only right that I should 
give the House some information re- 
garding Irish life in America, as I am 
one of those who were driven across the 
Atlantic, and when I got to New York 
the last thing I thought of was of 
buying land, because I had no money 
ito buy it. It will not do for the right 
| honourable Gentleman, who merely 
|crosses to America and back again, to 
bring his experiences before the House ; 
but I think he will not speak much 
more about them in my presence again. 
I should now like to hear from the 
| Treasury 3ench a supplemental state- 
ment to that given on Friday night. 
I am no agitator and no politician in 
| this matter, but I speak in the interests 
of the poor people of Ireland, and I 
think it would be better for the Chief 
Secretary, when he now has the oppor- 
tunity and power which, perhaps, may 
not be again available, to make an 
attempt to cure a disease which has 
been festering and creating trouble in 
the nation for many years. 





Mr. DALY (Monaghan, S.): Mr. 
Sneaker, 12 months ago I had the 
honour of moving the Second Reading 
of the Congested Districts Bill, and on 
that occasion the right honourable Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Dublin 
gave that Bill a very large and rather 
generous measure of support. What 
surprised me on Friday night was that 
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he completely turned round from the 
views he expressed 12 months ago. 
The honourable Member who moved this 
Amendment introduced it in such a 
moderate and reasonable manner that 
no one could have felt any resentment. 
Any person acquainted with this House 
will have observed that the Government 
always want someone to draw a red 
herring across the track of any Amend- 
ment they do not favour, and on the 
present instance they got the right 
honourable Gentleman to do it. The 
right honourable Gentleman seems quite 
shocked that my honourable Friend the 
Member for South Mayo should want 
compulsory powers with regard to the 
Congested Districts Board. But 12 
months ago, when he spoke on the Bill 
I had then the honour of introducing, 
he made the following remarks :— 


“The difficulty of acquiring land and pro- 
viding a house and outbuildings and giving 
the tenant a little capital in the way of 
stock is almost insuperable, and consequently 
the remedy which in most cases remains 
is adding to the holding in which the people 
already live. The fact to be admitted—and 
I am convinced that a close examination 
of the facts will prove it to be so—is that 
the acquisition of additional land is an ab- 
solute necessity in order to remedy a state 
of things which is a disgrace to civilisation. 
In certain areas there is, of course, a great 
deal of prima facie evidence in favour of 
the compulsory acquisition of land to effect 
this purpose, and land cannot be otherwise 
acquired. I should stipulate that if com- 
pulsory powers were given they should be 
given in such a way that they would not 
form a _ precedent for lands not similarly 
situated.” 


Twelve months ago the right honour- 
able Gentleman was anxious that land 
should be acquired compulsorily by the 
Congested Districts Board, but on Fri- 
day night he was quite opposed to any 
such suggestion. The idea of the right 
honourable Gentleman is that the only 
salvation for the poor people of Ireland 
is creameries. But I cannot see what 
use creameries are to people who have 
not any cows. The first thing I think 
is necessary for, making cream is to 
have cows and the land to grass the 
cows upon. If the Amendment is 
adopted by the Government, it would 
result in an enlargement of holdings, 
and the people would be given an op- 
portunity of keeping cows. Then they 
could be taught to make butter. But 
it seems to me that the right honour- 
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able Gentleman is rather afraid that 
any grants of money which the Govern- 
ment are going to give under the new 
Industries Bill would be devoted to the 
acquisition of land by the Congested 
Districts Board. Mr. Wrench, another 
Member of the Congested Districts 
Board, is already causing a great deal 
of worry and useless expenditure by 
the introduction of hackney stallions 
into Connemara, by which a useful class 
of pony has been spoiled. The right 
honourable Gentleman is a Member of 
the Congested Districts Board, and Mr. 
Wrench is another, and between them 
a lot of money, which would otherwise 
have been at the disposal of the Board 
for the acquisition of land, has been 
spent for useless and unnecessary pur- 
poses. One thing struck me very much 
in the speech of the Chief Secretary on 
the Amendment. When it was men- 
tioned by the honourable Member on 
this side of the House that he agreed 
with the report that was issued which 
favoured compulsory powers for the Con- 
gested Districts Board, he denied it, and 
put the statement on the shoulders of 
the right honourable Gentleman the 
Member for Montrose. That was rather 
an unfortunate admission for the Chief 
Secretary, because it showed that while 
the Chief Secretary in the last Govern- 
ment was anxious to settle this ques- 
tion by giving compulsory powers to the 
Board, the Unionist Chief Secretary was 
not prepared to carry out what his pre- 
decessor approved of. What strikes me 
as very strange is that every member 
|of the Board signed that report which 
ithe Chief Secretary stated on Friday 
|night was drawn up by the right honour- 
‘able Gentleman the Member for Mont- 
rose. 


Gracious Speceh. 








Mr. GERALD BALFOUR dissented. 


Mr. DALY: The Chief Secretary now 
says he did not make any such state- 
ment, and, of course, I should be very 
sorry to accuse him of it if he did 
not make it. But I was under the im- 
pression that he stated on Friday night 
that that report was drawn up previous 
to the time he entered Office. If that is 
not what he said, I should be sorry 
to attack him for it. Mr. Speaker, emi- 
gration is now larger than it has been 
for some time, and as a matter of States- 
manship, and as he is professing to do 
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a great deal for Ireland, I think if he | the unfortunate people he represents. 


would accept this Amendment it would 
remove a great deal of heart-burnini 


in Ireland, and his name would be re- | and possibly he has not visited the dis- 


spected by the unfortunate peasants in i , 2 
I . I | tricts to which this Amendment would 


What is wanted | 


the West of Ireland. 


| The right honourable Gentleman him- 
self is only in the country very seldom, 


is to put the people back again on the | @Pply, and he can scarcely be as good 


lands their forefathers had. There is| a 
nothing more reasonable, 
that a number of very large landowners | the wants of the people. 
are willing to get rid of their land, and 
if that land were purchased from them | 
it would be the means of putting the | 


considering | the West 





people back again on the land of their | 


forefathers. 


by my honourable Friend 


for South Mayo, were accepted it would 


I think if this Amendment, | 
so moderately and reasonably proposed | 


the Member | . 


That those 


cause good will in the West of Ireland. 
I would ask the Chief Secretary to con- 


sider that the mover of this Amend- 


judge as the honourable Members from 


of Ireland, 


understand 
The Amend- 


who 


ment is a reasonable one, and I should 
be very glad to see it accepted. 


Question put— 


words be there added.” 


The House divided; Ayes 122; Noes 


ment has only at heart the good of | 203.—(Division List No. 12.) 


Abraham, Win. (Cork, N.E.) 
Allen, W. (Newc. under Lyme) 
Asher, Alexander 

Asquith, Rt. Hn. Herbert H. 
Baker, Sir John 
Barlow, John Emmott 
Birrell, Augustine 
Blake, Edward 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling | 
Brunner, Sir Thos Tomlinson 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James | 
Burns, John 

Burt, Thomas 

Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 

Clough, Walter Owen 
Condon, Thomas Joseph 
Crilly, Daniel 

Curran, Thomas B. (Donegal) 
Curran, Thomas (Sligo, 8.) 
Daly, James 

Dalziel, James Henry 

Dillon, John 

Donelan, Captain A. 

Dovogan, P. C. 

Duckworth, James 
Ellis, T. Edw. (Merionthsh.) | 
Evans, Sir F. H. (South’ton) | 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Fenwick, Charles 

Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) | 
Flynn, James Christopher 
Gilhooly, James 

Gladstone, Rt. Hn. Herbert J. 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 

Gold, Charles 

Grey, Sir Edward (Berwick) 
Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Hammond, John (Carlow) 


Mr. Daly 


| M‘Kenna, Reginald 
| M‘Laren, Charles Benjamin 
| Maddison, Fred. 


| Morgan, W. P. (Merthyr) 


| Norton, Capt. Cecil William 


AYES. 


Hayden, John Patrick 
Hedderwick, Thomas C. H. 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Charles H. 
Hogan, James Francis 
Holden, Sir Angus 


| Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 


Jacoby, James Alfred 

Joicey, Sir James 

Jordan, Jeremiah 
Kay-Shuttleworth, RtHnSirU. 
Kearley, Hudson E. 
Kilbride, Denis 

Kinloch, Sir John George 8. 
Labouchere, Henry 

Lawson, Sir W. (Cumberland) 
Leese, Sir J. F. (Accrington) 
Leng, Sir John 

Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-George, David 

Logan, John William 
Macaleese, Daniel 


| MacNeill, John Gordon Swift 
| M‘Arthur, William (Cornwall) 


M‘Cartan, Michael 
M'Dermott, Patrick 
M‘Ghee, Richard 


Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand | 
Molloy, Bernard Charles 


Moulton, John Fletcher 
Murnaghan, George 


O’Brien, James F. X. (Cork) | 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O’Connor, A. (Donegal) 


| O'Connor, J. (Wicklow, W.) | 


O'Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) | 


| O'Kelly, James | 


O’Mailey, William 


| Ricke 


Paulton, James Mellor 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Pirie, Duncan VY. 

Price, Robert Johan 


| Priestley, Briggs (Yorks.) 
| Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
| Redmond, J. E. (Waterford) 


Redmond, William (Clare) 

tt, J. Compton 
Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Roche, John (East Galway) 
Schwann, Charles E. 

Scott, Chas. Prestwich (Leigh) 
Sinclair, Capt. J. (Ferfarshire) 
Souttar, Robinson 

Spicer, Albert 

Steadman, William Charles 


| Stevenson, Francis §. 


Strachey, Edward 

Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal, W.) 
Tanner, Charles Kearns 
Tennant, Harold John 


| Thomas, A. (Carmarthen, E.) 
| Wallace, 


Robert (Edinburgh) 
Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Walton, John L. (Leeds, S.) 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Warner, Thos. Courtenay T. 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Weir, James Galloway 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, John Carvell (Notts) 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Wilson, J. H. (Middlesbro’) 


| Young, Samuel (Cavan, E.) 


Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Davitt and Dr. Robert 
Ambrose. 
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Allhusen, Augustus Henry EF. 
Archdale, Edward Mervyn 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Captain J. FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
jaldwin, Alfred 

Balfour, Rt.Hn. A. J. (Mne’r) 
Balfour, Rt.Hn. G. W. (Leeds) 
Janbury, Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Bartley, George C. T. 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst, Hon. A. Benjamin 
Beach, Rt.Hn.Sir M.H.(Bris.) 
Beach, W. W. B. (Hants.) 
Beckett, Ernest William 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithful 
Bemrose, Sir Henry Howe 
Bethell, Commander 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Bigwood, James 
Bill, Charles 
Blakiston-Houston, 
Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Bowles, T. G. 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Butcher, John George 

Carlile, William Walter 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lanes.) 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbyshire 
Cecil, Evelyn (Hertf. E.) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, J. Austen(Wore’r 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Chokes. Viscount . 
Clare, Octavius Leigh 
Clarke, Sir Edward( Ply mouth) 
Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir John Charles R. 
Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Cornwallis, Fiennes S. W. 
Courtney, Rt. Hon. L. H. 
Cross, H. Shepherd (Bolton) 
Cruddas, William Donaldson 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry 

Curzon, Viscount 

Dalbiac, Colonel Philip Hugh 
Dalry mple, Sir Charles 
Davenport, W. Bromley- 
Dixon-Hartland, Sir F. Dixon 
Dorington, Sir John Edward 
Doughty, George 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxford, William Theodore 


John 


(King’s Lynn) 


Drage, Geoffrey 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Dyke, Rt. Hon. Sir W. H. 


Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas 
Fergusson, cog J.(Mane’r) 
Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) 
Finch, George f. 


Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne | 


Firbank, Joseph Thomas 
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Fisher, William Hayes 
Fiannery, Sir Fortescue 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forster, Henry William 
Foster, Harry 8. (Suffolk) 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Gedge, Sydney 

Giles, Charles Tyrrell 
Gilliat, John Saunders 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hn. Sir John Eldon 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 

bm Ernest (West Ham) 
Green, W. D. (Wednesbury) 
Gretton, John 

Gull, Sir Cameron 

Hall, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Hamilton, Rt.Hn.Lord George 
Hanbury, Rt.Hon. Robert W. 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Heath, James 

Heaton, John Henniker 
Hermon-Hodge, Robert T. 
Hill, Sir Edward 8. (Bristol) 
Hoare, Samue! (Norwich) 
Holland, Hon. Lionel Raleigh 
Houldsworth, Sir W. Henry 
Houston, R. P. 

Howard, Joseph 

Howell, William Tudor 
Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Hutchinson, Capt. G.W.Grice- 
Jessel, Capt. Herbert Merton 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Johnstone, Heywood (Sussex) 
Kennaway, Rt. En. Sir J. H. 
Kenyon, James 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. 
Keswick, William 
King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Lafone, Alfred 

Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawrence,Sir,E. Durninz-(Corn 
Lecky, Rt.Hon. William E. H 
Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Llewellyn, Evan H. (Somerset) 
Llewelyn, Sir Dillwyn(Swansea 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter(Liv’pool) 
Lopes, “ienry Yarde Buller 
Lorne, Marquess of 

Lowe, Francis William 

Loyd, Archie F-irkman 
Lucas-Shadwel’, William 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclure, Sir John William 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
M‘Calmont, Col.J.(Antrim,F.) 
M‘Iver, Sir L. (Edirburgh,W.) 
Marks, Henry Hananel 
Middlemore, John T. 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
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Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) 
Mount, William George 
Murray, Rt.Hn. A. G. (Bute) 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Myers, William Henry 
Newdigate, Francis Alexander 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 

O’Neill, Hon. Robert Torrens 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
Pease, Herbert P. (Darlington) 
Penn, John 

Pilkington, Richard 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Plunkett, Rt. Hn. Horace C. 
Pollock, Harry Frederick — 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Priestley, Sir W. O. (Edin.) 
Purvis, Robert 

Pym, C. Guy 

Rentoul, James Alexander 
Ridley, Rt. Hn. Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. Charles T. 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Rothschild, Hon. Lionel W. 
Round, James 

Russell, Gen. F. S. (Chelt’ham) 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Saunderson, Rt.Hn. Col. E. J. 
Savory, Sir Joseph 

Seely, Charles Hilton 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Shaw-Stewart, M.H. (Renfrew) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Smith, James P. (Lanarks.) 
Smith, Hn. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Spencer, Ernest _ 

Stanley, Hon. A. (Ormskirk) 
Stanley, Edward J. (Somerset) 
Stanley, Henry M. (Lambeth) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stewart, Sir M. J. M’Taggart 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir John M. 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Rt. Hn.J.G.(Ox. Univ) 
Thornton, Percy M. 

Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Valentia, Viscount 

Ward, Hon. Robert A. (Crewe) 
Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster, SirR.E. ({. of Wight) 
A. C. E. 
W entworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 


| Whiteley, George (Stockport) 


Ww hiteley , H. (Asht’ n-u.-Lyne) 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 


| Williams, J. Powell-(Bir’ham) 


Wortley, 


| TELLERS 
(Hants.) | 


Wilson, J.W.(Worcestersh. N.) 
Wilson-Todd, W. H. (Yorks.) 
Wodehouse, Rt. Hn. E.R. (Bath) 
Rt.Hn. C. B. Stuart- 
Wyndham, George 


FOR THE NoErs— 
Sir William Walrond and 
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Main Question again proposed. 


POSTAL AND TELEGRAPH SERVICES. 


Another Amendment proposed, at the 
end of the Question, to add the words— 


“And we humbly represent to your 
Majesty that, in view of the great discontent 
existing among employés of the Postal and 
Telegraph Services, immediate inquiry should 
be made into the causes of complaint.” 


Mr. STEADMAN (Tower Hamlets, 
Stepney): My object, Sir, in moving this 
Amendment, is to draw the attention of 
the House to the fact that discontent pre- 
vails in the Postal Service of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Petitions regarding their grievances have 
been sent from all parts of the country ; 
some have been replied to, and some 
have been ignored, and hence the men 
have had to resort to the remedy of 
putting questions in this House. During 
the Recess many public meetings have 
been held in the large towns and cities of 
Great Britain, which have been numer- 
ously attended by sorters, postmen, and 
telegraphists only. On the 28th of last 
month a mass meeting was held at the 
Memorial Hall, in which all sections of 
the men in the service were represented. 
The speakers were selected from among 
themselves, and not a single Member of 
Parliament was present. I think the 
very fact that a meeting was held under 
such conditions, and that no Member of 
Parliament was invited to attend and 
speak—not even one like myself, who has 
often been lookea upon as an agitator 
creating dissension in the ranks of Jabour 
—must prove conclusively that there do 
exist grievances which ought to be in- 
quired into by the Government. It is not 
my intention this evening to go into 
matters of detail affecting wages and 
hours of labour, but, in reference to the 
postmen, I should like briefly to touch 
upon one section of the wages question. 
I find that they are divided for the 
purposes of wages into five classes, and 
it is in regard to two of these classes that 
I wish to draw attention to a very strik- 
ing anomaly. Strange to say, although 
Woolwich is included for municipal 
purposes in the county of London, it is 
excluded, so far as wages are concerned, 
by the Postal Department, and instead 
of Woolwich district men being put upon 
the same scale of pay as the London men 
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they are put upon a lower scale agreed 
upon by the Tweedmouth Committee. I 
believe that it is the practice to fix the 
rate of wages, as far as possible, in 
accordance with the cost of living in the 
various districts. It is a well-known fact 
that in Woolwich rents are as high, if not 
higher than they are in some parts of the 
south and east of London, and, as a 
matter of fact, an artisan is unable to 
procure a six-roomed house fit to live in 
under 14s., 16s., or 18s. a week; he is 
also unable to procure two or three rooms 
under 7s. per week. Even taking London 
itself, where the maximum rate of wages 
applies, in the Notting Hill district the 
result of the Tweedmouth Report has 
been to reduce the maximum from 32s. to 
30s. per week. That, I think, is a 
grievance which should be inquired into. 
But the hardest case of all, in my opinion, 
is that of the rural postman. He gets 
the lowest pay of all. He has to come 
down to the office in the morning, he 
takes his letters for delivery, and has to 
walk a distance of six, seven, or eight 
miles, however inclement the weather 
may be. When he gets to the end of his 
journey the probability is that the man 1s 
wet through, yet he has to wait in th: 
village four or five hours before he can 
get his letters which he has to take back. 
I am prepared to admit that the Post- 
imaster-General has granted a sum of 30s. 
per year as shelter money to the rural 
postman, and that that is in excess of 
what the Tweedimouth Committee recom- 
mended. But what, after ailis 30s.? It 
works out at something like an average 
of 14d. per day, and where. I should like 
to know, is a man for that sum likely to 
get shelter where he can if necessary dry 
his clothes. I do not think there are 
inany people who would be prepared to 
put themselves to the inconvenience of 
having a postman in their kitchen for 
four or five hours drying his clothes for a 
sum of 4d. If the postman goes into a 
public-house—and I am told that there 
are sone villages in the happy position 
of not possessing such an institution—he 
niust, of course, spend money which he 
can ill afford out of his wages, because 
the publican naturally does not care to 
have a man loafing about in his bar who 
does not purchase any drink. The only 
alternative for the unfortunate postman, 
then, is that he shall stand about in his 
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arrives for him to commence his return 
journey. The only remedy, in my 
humble opinion, is for the Government it- 
self to find shelters for these men. They 
could withhold the allowance of 30s. per 
annum, and in a few years they would 
recoup themselves the cost of providing 
the shelters. | Undoubtedly the present 
system of making an allowance does not 
give satisfaction, and it would be much 
better if the Government would provide 
the men with shelters such as are given 
by the London County Council to the 
Fire Brigade, and which only cost a few 
pounds. Then, again, the rura] postman 
has another grievance. It may be that 
his district is so large that he cannot 
deliver his letters on foot, and then he 
has to provide a mail cart at his own 
expense. It may be, and probably is the 
case, that he has not the money where- 
with to purchase a pony and cart. He 
‘has consequently to borrow a sum of £30 
for the purpose, and when he has pur- 
chased it he has to keep it in repair, and 
he even has to paint it vermilion red at 
his own expense. All] he gets in return is 
an allowance of 15s. per week. Now, I 
do not own horses myself, but I am a 
member of a local board, and my ex- 
perience on that body is that it costs 
something like 5s. per day for every horse 
we have in our stables. Consequently, I 
say that 15s. per week is not sufficient to 
compensate the village postman for the 
extra expense of providing a horse, cart, 
and stabling. And remember that where 
he has to borrow the money with which 
to purchase the horse and cart, he has to 
repay capital as well as pay interest. I 
have known cases in which men have lost 
their animals through accident or sick- 
ness, and have been unable to get a 
farthing compensation from the Govern- 
ment to enable them to purchase another 
horse. I now come to a more important 
body of men in the service of the Depart- 
ment, namely, the telegraphists. A 
telegraph clerk is usually about 16} years 
of age when he enters that branch of the 
service. He has to pass an examination, 
and five years elapses before he is put 
upon the staff, and then he commences 
with 4 minimum of £65 per year, or just 
over 25s. per week. Now, I served an 
apprenticeship of seven yedfs in order to 
learn my trade, but when that period ex- 
pired I started on the full maximum rate 
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of pay which was recognised in the trade. 
Of course, if I could have got more I 
would have taken it, but, at any rate, I 
would not have accepted a penny 
less than the maximum of the 
recognised rate of wages in the trade. 
I maintain that these young fellows, by 
the very fact of their having to serve 
tive years before they obtain profigiency 
in their business, are entitled to a 
higher rate of pay than that which is 
allowed to them by the State—£65. 
What is the maximum wage? They rise 
by yearly increments of £6 per annum 
up to £65 per annum. Previously, in 
Mr. Fawcett’s time, when he was Post- 
master-General, they rose to £190 per 
annum. It is quite true that £190 is 
paid now, but it is only paid to a few 
overseers. Now, what happens! Why, 
the moment that these men can enter 
into the service of any private company, 
they immediately leave our- service, be- 
cause the wages and the conditions of 
their work are very much better in the 
service of private companies. I quite 
admit that these men do not often leave 
our service; but that is because there 
are very few vacancies. But whenever 
there are vacancies then they do leave. 
My chief reason, however, for moving 
this Amendment is that these men 
should have the full rights of labour 
combination, as other organised work- 
men now enjoy in this country. 
It might be said that they are 
allowed to combine; well, we shall 


see what sort of combination is 
allowed by the Government. Sir 
William Harcourt, some years ago, 


stated that combination was the duty of 
all workmen, and 


“civil servants will no doubt derive material 
benefit from combination in the same manner 
as other workmen.” 


In April, 1895, Mr. Arnold 
Morley, who was then Postmaster- 


General, in answer to a question put to 
him by Mr. MacDonald, one of the con- 
trollers, said that the officials of a Par- 
liamentary Department were at liberty 
to combine in any way they thought 
proper; all the privileges unions en- 
joyed, and rightly enjoyed, were rightly 
accorded to the postal officials. Now, 
let us see how that is carried out. On 
July Ist, 1898, the Postal Telegraph 
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Clerks’ Association sent a civil letter to | 
the Controller— 


| 
“We, the undersigned, beg most respect- | 
fully to ask you to receive us as a deputa- | 
tion to receive from us a petition, of which 
we enclose a copy.” 


The petition was signed by a large num- 
ber of the staff; but what was the reply 
to fhat communication? “23rd _ of 
July,” the same year— 


“With reference to the enclosed letter, I 
shall be happy to receive a deputation from | 
members of the staff, but I cannot receive | 
a deputation which comes from the Postal 
Telegraph Clerks’ Association.” 


Sir Spencer Walpole, in the evidence 
he gave before the Committee which in- 
quired into this question, said that the 
men had a right of combination, but he 
would not allow intimidation either by 
the men themselves or the officials over | 


them. Now, that is a principle with 
which I entirely concur and agree. 
I do not believe in the principle 


of intimidation being shown by either 


side; but I maintain that, so far} 
as the Postal Service itself is 


concerned, the intimidation is all on one 
side; that the men themselves dare 
not, for the fear of losing their positions, 
ask their fellow men to join their or- 
ganisation. Because, if he happens to 
be a nasty kind of man, he is likely to 
report them, and then they get instant 
dismissal. What about the official, last 
August, Mr. Ash? He complained to 
the medical officer of being unwell, and 
when the time was due for his incre- 
ment to be increased, he was told by 
Mr. Felix Wright, the Sub-Controller, 
that it was proposed not to recommend 
that increase, and he was also subjected 
to a very severe cross-examination as to 
his connection with the Association. I 
want to know why, if intimidation is not 
to be allowed on the one hand, it should 
be allowed on the other? Not a word 
has been said to Mr. Felix Wright, and 
he still holds the position of Sub-Con- 
troller. I may say that Mr. Ash got his 
increment after all; but why did he get 
it?) Because the information was sup- 
plied to myself, and I immediately 
wrote to the Postmaster-General, and 
Mr. Ash immediately got his increment. 
And knowing him as I do, I believe that 
the Postmaster-General, the Duke of 
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and if these matters came to his know- 
ledge he would not, I believe, tolerate 
them for a moment. Then, take the 
case of Mr. Garland, who is the Secre- 
tary of the Association. At the time 
that the agitation was on last year in 
reference to the refreshments staff, the 
Superintendent arrogated to himself the 
right of selecting from the men the 
representatives to appear before the 
Committee. Now, had the men through 
their organisation had the right, the 
very man whom the Superintendent left 
out of his selection, Mr. Garland, would 
have been the man who would have 
been selected by them. Now, take the 
question of Messrs. Cheeseman and 
Clery. In 1892 they were discharged. 
The only offence which they had com- 
mitted was obeying the mandate of 
their Executive ; and only last year Mr. 
Groves, the sorter, who was the Trea- 
surer of the Fawcett Association, wa’ 
politely told that he would either have 
to give up his connection with that As- 
sociation, or he would not be permitted 
to remain in the service. So much for 
the combination in labour which is 
allowed the men. Now, Mr. Speaker, I 
have myself for 25 been a 
member of my own trade organi- 
sation, and the right of combination is a 
cardinal faith with me, and I claim in 
this House, as I claim outside, that the 
same rights of combination, with all 
their privileges, should be conceded to 
the 160,000 workmen of the Post Office 
that I, and other organised workers, en- 
joy at the present moment. In 187] 
Parliament recognised our right of com- 
bination by passing the Trades Union 
Act. The Government itself has passed 
the Conciliation Act, which, if it means 
anything at all, means that there are 
always two sides to a question, and two 
parties to a dispute. In 1894 the or- 
ganised workers of the City of London 
petitioned Lord Salisbury, who was 
then, as he is now, the Prime Minister 
of the country, and asked him to re- 
ceive a deputation of organised workers 
to discuss the Eight Hours Question. 
Lord Salisbury wrote a polite reply, and 
invited us to meet him; and the right 
honourable Gentleman who is now the 
Leader of this House accompanied Lord 
Salisbury on that occasion. Not a word 
or condition of any kind was laid down 
as to who were to be the representa- 
tives, and no conditions were stated as 
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to whom the men were to select, or 
whom they were not to select. They were 
left a free hand to select their own re- 
presentatives, and as I was one of the re- 
presentatives on that occasion I am able 
to speak with particular knowledge. I 
also maintain that any organised system 
of communication between  Depart- 
mental chiefs and their servants 
must be a good thing, and if 
Unions were officially recognised by 
the Postmaster-General, I am pre- 
pared to say that it would save, 
not only him, but my honourable Friend 
the Secretary to the Treasury, and also 
the Members of this House, a con- 
siderable amount of time. Be- 
cause then, instead of having to put 
questions down upon the paper, and 
wearying my honourable Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury, the men 
themselves, through their own organisa- 


grievances before the  Postmaster- 
General, and, what is more, I believe 
the organised workers always select the 
very best men for the office. It has 
been stated that discipline must be 
maintained. Well, the Trades Unions 
of this country, through their officials, 


are the first to enforce discipline, 
whether their men are working for 


private bodies or for the Government 
itself. And I take it that, as a Prime 
Minister in this country, in selecting the 
Cabinet, selects the very best man he 
can find for the position, so it is with 
the body of organised workers, and so 
it would be consequently that discipline 
would be perhaps better maintained 
than it is at the present moment, and 
a cood deal of time would be saved to 
the Postmaster-General and to the right 
honourable Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury. I am quite aware of, and 
I have no doubt that the Secretary to 
the Treasury will mention, the fact of 
the Tweedmouth Committee ; but I sub- 
mit that that Committee was a failure, 
first, because of its composition, because 
its recommendations were not in accord- 
ance with the evidence put before it, 
because some of the grievances laid 
before it were not dealt with in the re- 
port, and because its findings created a 


large number of fresh grievances, and 
fomented the feeling which already 


existed without remedy being found. 
Lord Tweedmouth was the only impar- 
tial member on that Committee; the 
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other members were chiefs of depart- 
ments, skilled in all branches of eco- 
nomy and cutting down of expenses in 
their establishments. The fact of their 
being heads of departments, their sym- 
pathies, no matter how hardly they en- 
deavoured to be impartial, have been 
with the chiefs of the Post Office, and 
not with employés. As a matter of 
fact, in no Court of Law would persons 
having a personal interest, such as these 
gentlemen had in this matter, be al- 
lowed to act as Judges. Therefore, on 
these grounds, the contention of the 
Committee that it was impartial was a 
complete farce. Now, the prosperity of 
the country, in my opinion, depends 
very largely upon the happiness of its 
people; and the prosperity and success 
of a gigantic commercial establishment, 
such as the Post and Telegraph Depart- 
ment is to-day, must largely depend 
upon the treatment meted out to the 
workmen and women employed in the 
Department. After all, though you 
may drive a nag, you will get more out 
ef it by kindness than by brute force. 
My own experience of workmen is that 
the more kindly an employer treats them 
the more work the men will try to do 
for that employer with a good heart and 
spirit ; but if a driver tries to drive them 
with brute force, the moment his back 
is turned the workmen will take advan- 
tage of that employer. Either these 
men have grievances, or they have not ; 
but, at any rate, no harm would be 
done if a Comniittee were to be ap- 
pointed to go into the case of discon- 
tent which now exists, and, as the 
TWeedmouth Committee was a failure 
because it was composed of only one, 
impartial man, namely, Lord Tweed- 
mouth, I am not going to ask this 
House to appoint a Committee of a 
similar character. As I say, the Com- 
mittee which will give satisfaction, and 
satisfaction only, to the men who have 
now cause of complaint, is an entirely 
impartial Committee composed of hon- 
ourable Members of this House, of which 
the Secretary to the Treasury should be 
Chairman. Sir, I believe I was out of 
order in my original Amendment in in- 
troducing the words, “ that a Committee 
should be appointed”; and those words 
have been deleted; but, after all, that 
was merely my Amendment. The Post- 
master-General is not a Member of this 
House, and [ say of any Department em- 
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ploying 160,000 hands, that the Chief of 
that Department should be a Member 
of this House. I am prepared to give 
the honourable Gentleman the Secretary 
of the Treasury all the credit which is 
due to him, for I have never put a 
question down upon the paper but he 
has answered it to the best of his 
ability, and I know he is doing his level 
best to go-into the matter; but he re- 
presents an entirely different Depart- 
ment in this House, a Department 
which tries to raise all the cash it can, 
no matter, if I may say so, whence it 
comes ; and that being so, he is not able 


Address in 


to answer as the Postmaster-General | 


would be able to answer, and, I say, in 
a Department whose profit is something 
like three or four millions sterling per 
annum, there is room for improvement 
so far as the men who help to raise that 
profit are concerned, and neither the 
House of Commons, nor the public out- 
side have a right to expect to make a 
profit of three or four millions sterling 
per annum at the expense of the sweat- 
ing of labour, as it is being sweated in 
this Department to-day. We talk of 
freeing slaves in other parts of the 
world, but we have got to put our own 
House in order first. God knows that 
there are white slaves enough in this 
country, and these are the men that we 
ought to free first before we talk about 
freeing slaves in other parts of the 
world. In conclusion, I appeal to the 
honourable Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury to accept the Amendment 
in the spirit in which I move it, and to 
promise the House that he will have an 
independent and impartial committee 
. appointed to inquire into this matter. 
I have great pleasure in moving the 
Amendment which stands in my name 
upon the paper. 


On the return of Mr. SpEAKER after the 
usual interval, 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 
Mr. Speaker, I rise with very great 
pleasure indeed to second the Amend- 
ment of the honourable Member for the 
Stepney Division. Bearing in mind the 
fact that he has gone so exhaustively 
into the complaints of the Post Office 
employés, I do not propose to detain 
the House by following upon the lines 
the honourable Member has taken, as I 
do not hope to make out a better case 


Mr. Steadman. 
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than he has already done. Taking a 
broad view of the case, Sir—I speak with 
the full authority, and at the request 
of the Post Office employés in Ire- 
land—I say that they have an excellent 
case for the inquiry they ask, and that 
the Post Office authorities would be 
very ill-advised indeed in declining it. 
I can, of course, only speak on behalf 
of the Irish employés, who make com- 
mon cause with the other employés of 
the Post Office in Great Britain, whose 
grievances are more or less the same. 
They demand an inquiry into their griev- 
ances in the hope that they will be 
explained before an impartial Committee 
of this House, as I think they ought 
to be, in order that Parliament may find 
a remedy. Sir, I say that the Post 
Office officials would be very ill-advised 
in refusing this inquiry. We admit that 
there has been a Committee for a com- 
paratively small number of years, which 
sat to investigate former grievances of 
the Post Office employés, but we deny 
that its composition was such as to give 
satisfaction to those whose grievances 
were inquired into. I am not prepared, 
Sir, nor have I the desire in the least, 
to cast any reflection unon any of the 
officials of the Post Office who sat on 
that Committee, but the glaring fact is 
before the House that while it was pre- 
sided over by Lord Tweedmouth, the 
other four members of the Commission, 
or at any rate the greater part of them, 
were the heads of the very department 


with reference to which complaint 
was made. Post Office officials are, 
taking them at their best, only 
human, and the employés  con- 
fidence in a_ tribunal composed 


of those who had been over them 
while those complaints were growing up 
must have been naturally shaken. 
Taking the ordinary man of the world, 
he does not feel comfortable in submit- 
ting a grievance for adjustment to per- 
sons whom he believes, rightly or 
wrongly, to be prejudiced against him. 
Therefore, I say they have an excellent 
case in throwing themselves, so to speak, 
upon the mercy of Parliament, and ask- 
ing that their grievances shall be reme- 
died. Grievances they still have, and 
from my experience of the Post Office 
system, I have come to the conclusion 
that they have been intensified rather 


than alleviated. The employés ask 
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that this House of Commons shall now 
appoint an impartial Committee to in- 
quire into these grievances, and if it is 
the contention of the Post Office that 
there are no grievances, I know of no 
easier way of proving it. Mr. Speaker, 
as has been pointed out by the honour- 
able Member for the Stepney Division, 
there are no fewer than 160,000 em- 
ployés of the State who make these 


demands. I take leave to say that 
they are 160,000 employés of the 


State who are most in touch with the 
people, who are most popular with the 
people, and who are in reality most 
useful to the people. It would be a very 
serious matter indeed if the Post Office 
took up the position of denying the exist- 
ence of the grievances, and of refusing 
inquiry into them. Sir, briefly put, the 
officials complain of insufficient pay, and 
unsatisfactory rules with regard to pro- 
motion and pensions. If the Post Office 
authorities are satisfied that there is no 
case under any one of these headings, 
then I repeat, Sir, that they have the 
remedy in their own hands, and can, 
within the next week, appoint a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into these alleged 
grievances and report to the House, and 
they will, at all events, satisfy the em- 
ployés as to their willingness to hear 
their case and to allow them, if they 
have a case, to make it: and then, of 
course, it will be for Parliament to say 
what remedy should be applied. Some 
time back I had the honour of being on 
the Departmental Committee of Inquiry 
into some of the grievances that arose, 
and personally I have to say that no 
one would think of questioning the spirit 
of fairness which actuated the Duke 
of Norfolk, the Postmaster-General. I 
should perhaps say more if the 
noble Lord were present; the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury only is present; 
but I certainly say, as far as my know- 
ledge is concerned, that there is no one 
more willing to hear complaints, and no 
one more willing to take the trouble to 
try and meet them. Having said so much, 
I am sure I shall not be misunderstood 
when I say that I should have felt in a 
more independent position as a member 
of that Committee if I had not had at 
the same table with me a number of per- 
manent officials. In my opinion those 
permanent officials should have occu- 
pied the position of witnesses and 
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quite satis- 
feeling of 


not of judges. I am 
fied that that is the 
the Post Office officials. Rightly or 
wrongly—and again I say I would 
not think of imputing other than a spirit 
of fair play to any of the permanent 
officials I happen to know—the Post 
Office employés have not that confid- 
ence in a tribunal composed of per- 
manent officials that they have in a Com- 
mittee appointed by this House from 
among its own Members. They look 
upon the permanent official as a per- 
manent danger to their peace, well-being 
and comfort in the service. Sir, I do 
not think that I need trespass at any 
greater length upon the time of the 
House. As I have said, I accept, and I am 
sure the Post Office officials will accept, 
the exhaustive statement made by the 
honourable Member for Stepney. Not 
only can I speak on behalf of the Irish 
employés, but I can speak—and I do 
speak here to-night—with the authority 
and at the request of my colleagues who 
compose the Irish Independent Party, 
with whom I act. I go farther and say 
that, although I am not directly author- 
ised to say so, there is not one of the 
80 Nationalist Members who sit in this 
House who do not favour this reasonable 
demand of the Post Office employés. 
Sir, I conclude by urging upon the right 
honourable Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury to bring the Debate to 
a close this evening by announcing on 
behalf of the Government whom he repre- 
sents that the demand of these em- 
ployés shall be conceded, or that, at all 
events, the Government are not afraid, 
whether there is a grievance or not, of 
giving them an opportunity of stating 
their case fully and fairly before an 
independent Committee. 


Cotone, DALBIAC (Camberwell, N.): 
I do not propose to take up the time of 
the House by going into all the argu- 
ments and facts brought forward by the 
honourable Member for Stepney in 
moving this Amendment, but I would, 
Sir, appeal to the right honourable 
Gentleman who represents tke Post 
Office in this House that he should give 
us his sympathy in this matter, and grant 
the independent inquiry which is asked 
for in this Amendment. This is not an 
ordinary agitation of men asking for 
larger wages or better conditions of ser- 
[Tenth Day. 
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vice. This is a demand by practically 
the whole of the employés of the Post 
Office that the conditions of service 
should be reasonable, and that they 
shall be treated with the ordinary jus- 
tice which all employés have the right 
to demand. I would like to refer more 
especially to. certain grievances of the 
postal and telegraph staff. Now, I have 
no doubt that the right honourable 
Gentleman will tell us that the main 
grievance of the postal and telegraph 
clerk has been already dealt with—I 
refer to the maximum having been put 
down from £190 to £160 in the case of 
the five years man. Now, Sir, of course 
we shall be told that the maximum has 
not been reduced from £190 to £160 at) 
all, but that it is still in the power of| 
everybody to obtain the maximum of 
£190. Well, Sir, I maintain that prac- 
tically the reverse is the case. It is still 
possible, undoubtedly, for every man—lI 
say “possible ”"—to attain that maxi- 
mum, but it is only probable that a 
very small number will ever reach it. | 
Formerly, when these men entered. the | 
service, they had a reasonable chance of 
reaching a class of which that was the 
maximum, but now a further class has 
been formed whose maximum goes to 
£190, and that is a superior class. But 
only a few men are selected, and, there- 
fore, only a few out of the bulk who join 
the service have an opportunity now of 
reaching that maximum. Therefore, I 
think that these men have a right to de- 
mand an inquiry, and that they are in 
the right when they allege that their 
maximum has been reduced from £190 to 
£160. Then again, Sir, in the case of 
the five years men, we shall be told, 
I know, that they have got a great boon 
in the fact that they can now earn no 
fewer than three increments, increasing 
their pay to a very large extent. Well, 
Sir, it is quite possible, I admit, that 
there are a considerable number to whom 
the concession was granted with one 
hand, but with the other hand it was 
made practically impossible to a very 
large number of these men. It is quite im- 
possible for any of the female staff to 
earn increments. It is also perfectly im- 
possible for the men who are the em- 
ployés, to a very large extent, of the 


United 
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Kingdom, to obtain any 
technical knowledge of _ telegraphy, 
because there are  no_ technical 
schools in those places which 
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they could attend, and now I hear that 
the Central Technical College in London 
has been closed, I suppose because the 
Post Office found that perhaps too large 
a number of men gained certificates 
there, and so obtained the extra incre- 
ments. Therefore [ think, Sir, that 
on these grounds alone this portion of 
the telegraph staff have at least a right 
to demand that there should be some 
independent inquiry into their condition. 
Their maximum has practically been 
reduced from £190 to £160 in the case 
of the five years men in whose behalf 
the Tweedmouth Committee specially 
recommended that some increased ad- 
vantage should be granted, betause their 
condition was inferior to that of any 
other employés in a private firm; for 
they had been granted a concession, I 
say, with one hand, and with the other 
hand that concession had been taken 
away, or withheld at least from a very 
large number of them. Well, Sir, all 
these men ask is that they should have 
an independent inquiry, and I think it 
is perfectly reasonable that an inquiry 
of this sort should be held entirely by an 
independent Committee. Only last year, 
or the year before, the right honourable 
Gentleman and the Postmaster-General 
held an inquiry in this House into the 
But, Sir, I maintain that where 
you have a tribunal composed of officials 
on the one hand, or of the men on the 
other, it is unfair for one to give judg- 
ment against the other. All these men 
ask is that they shall have an absolutely 
independent body to conduct the inquiry 
into their case, to examine both sides, 
and to give an absolutely independent 


judgment. These men are as 
loyal to their official duties and 
as loyal to their department as 
men to be found anywhere. All they 


ask for, in my opinion, is simple justice, 


and I am perfectly prepared to say that, 


as far‘as the telegraph clerks are con- 
cerned, they will abide most loyally by 
any decision to which the independent 
Committee may come. I sincerely hope 
the right honourable Gentleman will see 
his way to give at Jeast a sympathetic 
answer, so that we shall not be com- 
pelled to push this Amendment to a 
Division. 


*Mr. SPICER (Monmouth Boroughs) : I 
desire to say just a few words in support 
of the Amendment which has been moved 
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by my honourable Friend the Member} who are responsible as employers should 
for Stepney. I have no doubt that a/be willing to come into personal inter- 
great number of Members on this side} course and negotiation with the em- 
of the House have, like myself, received | ployés. Now, it seems to me that this 
the various documents and state-| dispute has arrived at that stage. 
ments that have been issued by! There has been an inquiry which, as I 
the employés of the Post Office in con-!| say, apart from Lord Tweedmouth, was 
nection with this dispute. I have also | conducted mainly by those who are con- 
listened from time to time to the speeches | nected with the different departments. 
of the right honourable Gentleman the | There has also been negotiation between 
Secretary to’ the Treasury, and I have| those who feel aggrieved and the Secre- 
listened not only to his answers|tary to the Treasury and the Duke of 
to the different questions, but I] Norfolk. But they have not come to 
have noticed his actions, and I desire to|a satisfactory conclusion, and, after all, 
recognise most fully what I believe is| a body ot 50,000 men have a 
the perfectly f air spirit that has actuated right to consideration at our hands. 
him in this matter. But I cannot shut/ If the heads of the Postal Departments 
my eyes to the fact, Mr. Speaker, that and the Postmaster-General have failed 
in spite of his ——- and that of the|to find a solution of the difficulty with 
Duke of Norfolk, the Postmaster-General, | the employés, they should have a right 
to try and satisfy the men, this conflic of appeal to this House, because, after all, 
goes on, and it not only goes on, but we are the masters of the situation. 
seems to grow. It is perfectly clear tha That is not an extreme position to take. 
the Post Office employés did not like|1 cannot help remembering that in the 
the Tweedmouth Commission. I confes | year 1895 the wishes and intentions of 
I am not altogether surprised at thei | the War Department were,set aside in 
not liking it. After all, Lord Tweed | the celebrated division which made so 
mouth was the only independent man o | much difference in the aspect of this 
the Committee, in a certain sense. [|House—the celebrated cordite division. 
am not in the least attributing any bad| That was a case in which the House felt 
motives or improper action to ‘the other | justified in over-riding the intentions and 
gentlemen who formed that Committee, | the actions of the Head of a Government 
but after all they were simply in their] Department. They did it in that case, 
position because they happened to be| and it seems to me this is another case 
connected with departments of the} where the House has a right to say that 
Civil Service. It is perfectly clear | those who have tried to settle this dispute 
there are great complaints, especially having failed, this House should appoint 
amongst the sorters and the tele-|an independent Committee, composed of 
graphists, a body, I am told, who} Members of this House, to go into this 
amount to something like 50,000. Well,| question and try to settle it satisfactorily. 
Sir, as an employer of labour, I have|I admit that it will be a thankless task 
always held the principle that when| for those who undertake it. Those who 
there is a dispute between employer | undertake it may not come to all the 
and emplovés, as a final resort, the|conclusions which the employés of the 
employés have a right to approach their| Post Office might desire, but I believe 


‘employer. I cannot help thinking that|that an independent Committee of this 


if that principle were more clearly recog- | House will come to just conclusions, and 
nised and acted on, we should be saved|I am informed by those who are taking 
many of the great industrial disputes|a deep interest in this question, as repre- 
which we have in this country. Of|senting the employés, that they will 
course, I recognise fully, as anyone must| accept the decision of an independent 
who has any connection with a large in-| Committee of this House. It is for these 
dustry, that, as a rule, the negotiations| reasons, Mr. Speaker, that I venture to 
must take place through the managers} say these few words on behalf of the 
and heads of the departments. But | Amendment, and I trust that the right 
maintain that when those managers,|} nourable Gentleman the Secretary to 


when those heads of departments, have 
failed in coming to a satisfactory conclu- the Treesury, though he may not be able 


sion with the employés, then, before the|t® accept this Amendment, because it 
matter comes to an open conflict, those| Would, of course, take the form of a vote 
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of want of confidence, will give such a 
reply as to indicate that he is willing to 
appoint this Committee, so that this 
Amendment may not be pressed to a 
Division. 


*Sir J. LENG (Dundee): Mr. Speaker, 
ihe honourabie Members who have 
addressed the House on this subject have 
spoken on behalf of the postal servants 
and telegraphists in the metropolis. As 
a Scotch Member, I desire to say that in 
Scotland also there is among the servants 
of the Postal and Telegraph departments 
very considerable dissatisfaction. Only 
« few months. ago the postmen and 
telegraphists in the city which I repre- 
sent addressed a very temperate and care- 
fully-prepared memoria] to the Post- 
master - General, setting forth their 
grievances with regard especially to 
classification and increment of wages, and 
to what appeared to them to be the un- 
reasonable differences between the rate 
of pay in Dundee as compared with that 
of larger places. They showed incon- 
testably that the rents and cost of living 
in Dundee were quite as high as in Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, while the wages of 
the Dundee men were apportioned on a 
lower scale. I do not intend to occupy 
the time of the House further than to say 
that, as you have already had representa- 
tions made on behalf of the telegraphists 
of England and of Ireland, I desire to call 
attention to the fact that the same feel- 
ing exists in 


regard to the same 
grievances in Scotland. I would 


associate myself with honourable Mem- 
bers who have previously spoken in ex- 
pressing the hope that the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Secretary to the 


Treasury will agree to appoint a Select! 
Committee of this House to go into this 


question. I am certain that if the right 
honourable Gentleman were himself in 
the chair of that Committee, if there was 
a fair representation of Members from 
both sides of the House on the Com- 
mittee, and if the facts that could be 
brought before the Committee were, as 
they would be, fairly considered by that 
Committee, its decision and report would 
be respected by the servants in the Postal 
and Telegraph Departments, and *would 
be accepted in quite a different spirit to 
that in which the report and decision of 
the Departmental Committee have been 
received. Departmental Committees 
represent officialdom. What is wanted in 


Mr. Spicer. 
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this case is fairness, independence, and 
common sense applied to questions of 
this kind without regard to special 
departmental views. We have all the 
greatest confidence in the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury, and we should be glad to see 
him apply his thoroughly fair and equit- 
able mind to the consideration of the 
grievances of the servants of the Post 


Office. 


Captain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
Mr. Speaker, I so often address this 
House on questions of this nature in the 
interests of Government employés that 
I desire to say but very few words on this 
Amendment. There cannot be a shadow 
of doubt that great dissatisfaction exists 
throughout the entire Postal Service, and 
more especially in London, and that that 
dissatisfaction, far from decreasing since 
the Tweedmouth Committee, has tended 
to increase. I am quite confident that 
the only way to put a stop to the growing 
dissatisfaction in the service is to appoint 
a Committee of Inquiry. I am positively 
ashamed of the number of questions 
which I have put to the right honourable 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
in connection with this subject, and I am 
bound to admit that the right honourable 
Gentleman has done almost everything in 
his power to meet the demands of the 
officials, but I venture to assert that if 
the Archangel Gabriel were in the right 
honourable Gentleman’s place he could 
not disabuse the minds of the postal 
employés of the fact that they have not 
received justice. I gladly admit that the 
right honourable Gentleman and the 
Departmental Committee did much for 
the employés, but what they did seems 
to have “been entirely thrown away, 
owing to the fact that they have lost con- 
fidence. It is the Dreyfus case over 
again. An honourable Member says, 
“ Not so bad as that.” Well, in the 
minds of the postal employés it is. A 
certain section of them belieye that they 
have not had a fair trial, just as a certain 
section of the French people believe that 
Dreyfus has not had a fair trial. I 
would be one of the first Members of this 
House to support the right honourable 
Gentleman in maintaining the strictest 
discipline throughout the Postal Service. 
I have impressed upon the mind of every 
postal employé who has approached me 
the fact that discipline is not only 
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necessary, but more necessary in the|on the subjects laid before them. Well, 
Postal Service than it would be in a/I heartily support that suggestion, and I 
private concern, and I do not think the! hope we shall hear some satisfactory 
right honourable Gentleman will have| acceptance of that proposal from the 
much difficulty in enforcing whatever) right honourable Gentleman who repre- 
discipline is necessary for the welfare of | sents the Post Office in this House, and 
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the public service. I should like to say | 
one word in favour of the London men. | 
The telegraph clerks allege a breach of | 
faith in an alteration of the conditions | 
upon which they entered the service, | 
and that is peculiarly a question for en 


independent Committee to determine. 
The honourable Member for Dundee | 
said that the question of increment of | 
wages was one of great moment in the | 
large towns in Scotland. It is of infi- 
nitely greater moment in London. The| 
right honourable Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury will remember the | 
evidence that was given before us on the 
Departmental Committee. One young! 





to whose courtesy and admirable busi- 
ness qualities I should like to bear 
iny testimony. The same observations 
apply to the Postmaster-General. In 


fact, his manner was so gracious 
to the men in August, two years 


‘ago, that he misled them to think they 


were going to get many advantages 
which they did not get. I trust that 
not only will the right honourable Gen- 
tleman accept the suggestion for a Com- 
mittee, but that he will give the em- 
ployés explicit information as to how 
far their right of combination extends. 
At the present moment this is in a state 
of the greatest confusion in their minds. 


man stated that when he entered the; Mr. Arnoid Morley wrote to them stating 
service he had to exist on a certain small | that they were to be * allowed to combine 
sum, and had no relatives with whom he|in any way they liked,” but the present 
could live. One member of the Com-| Postmaster-General says, in a letter he 
mittee said, “ But you lived on the sum,| addressed to them, that they have a 
did you not?” ‘The young man, with| “large measure of combination ” allowed 





tears in his eyes, replied, “ Lived on it! | 
No, I starved on it.” The question of | 
increment of wages is one of the utmost | 
importance to the poorer classes of 
employés, who are hard pressed by the 
cost of living in London and large towns, 
and I hope the right honourable Gentle- 
man will consent to the appointment of | 
a Committee of Inquiry. 


*Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, E.): 
Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to occupy 
the time of the House “to any great ex- 
tent, but I heartily endorse much that 
has been said by those who have pre- 
ceded me. Two or three years ago, when 
Mr. Arnold Morley proposed the appoint- 
ment of the Departmental Committee, 
[ suggested that one of the rank and file 
of the Post Office should be added to 
the Committee. It was felt by the Post 
Office employés that they would like to 
fee] certain that the case had been 
looked into fully from their point of view. 
That suggestion was not adopted. The 
Tweedmouth Committee sat, and the em- 
ployés of the Post Office, though they 
have received some advantages, are not 
satisfied, and they ask this House and 
the Postmaster-General to appoint a 
Select Committee of independent Mem- 
bers, who shall give an impartial opinion 





to them. There is all the difference in 
the world between full power to com- 
bine and a “fair measure of combination.” 
At present the employés are in a very 
unsatisfactory position, because every- 
thing is referred to the particular local 
postmaster. If he is an amiable man, 
he acknowledges the association of the 
employés, but if he is not he throws dis- 
credit upon it, refuses to receive its 


officials, and sends an answer’ back 
through anyone he likes, and _ not 
through the association officials. Well, 


I think it would be desirable, both 
in the interests of the  post- 
masters and the men themselves, that 
there should be an exact line drawn as to 
how far their rights go. The men 
claim absolute and full civil rights, like 
any other person not in the service. 
That seems a pretty large demand, and 
I think it should be gone into by the 
Select Committee that has been sug- 
gested. They could consider all the other 
public Services, and see how far civil 
rights were accorded to employés. I 
think that would be one special object of 
the Committee, and I trust that we shall 
find that the Postmaster-General accepts 
the suggestion. I have nothing further 
to say, but I hope we shall hear some- 
thing satisfactory upon the subject. 


[Tenth Day. 
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Tue SECRETARY 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
The honourable Member who introduced 
this Amendment in his speech referred to 
two topics: one was the question of the 
discontent, and the other was the ques- 


tion of wages. Now, I propose to 
deal with the question of wages 
first, because it is principally in 


connection with that that he asks for 
this Select Committee. Well, now, I 
think those Members of the House who 
have heard the speeches that have been 
made will notice that the main argument 
for a fresh mquirv is that there is discon- 
tent. If there is discontent really exist- 
ing, honourable Members ought to have 
been able to point out the causes and 
the particular class of grievances cou- 
plained of, but I have heard nothing new 
whatever in this respect during the dis- 
cussion to-night. These questions which 
have been brought forward have already 


been thoroughly threshed out before the | 


Tweedmouth Committee. I have already 
explained in this House the answer to 
those grievances, but I am _ perfectly 
willing again to go through them. It 
does seem to me a somewhat remarkable 
fact that out of an army of 160,000 men 
it is only possible for honourable Mem- 
bers, who have probably been inundated 
with pamphlets on this subject, to bring 
forward the few small, almost local, 
grievances which have been mentioned 
in this House to-night. I take the case 
of the honourable Member for Stepney, 
that of the Woolwich postmen, who 
argued that Woolwich was part of Lon- 
don, and that, therefore, those men ought 
to be paid at the London rate. Well, 
the honourable Member knows that 
the further you get from the cen- 
tre of London the more _ those 
wages go down. That is in accord- 
ance with the established system. But, 
after all, the general rule as regards 
postmen is this—it is the case of postmen 
that the honourable Member was re- 
ferring to, and it does not apply to 
sorters and telegraphists—that their 
wages vary according to the population 
of the towns they serve, and that is a 
rough-and-ready test. At the same time, 
if there are exceptional circumstances in 
regard to any town which render the cost 
of living exceptionally high, the Post 
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consideration. I do not know whether 
that is the case at Woolwich or Dundee, 
which is another case that has been 
mentioned. The second grievance of the 
honourable Member is the case of\ the 
rural postmen, who are not a very large 
class. Their grievance was that the 
Post Office, in addition to their salaries, 
which have been fixed as fair by the 
Tweedmouth Committee, had offered 
these men the small sum of 10s. a year 
to enable them to find shelter at the end 
of their day’s walk. We all know that 
all the rural postmen walk a considerable 
distance—I think six miles is the maxi- 
mum—and before they start back with 
their letters they are a considerable time 
in the village, and it was suggested that 
it would be only fair to offer them a 
small hut, in order that they might find 
shelter during those two or three hours. 
The honourable Member also said that in 
nearly all these cases they could put up a 
hut for the use of these men at a much 
better and cheaper rate, and that that 
should be the general system adopted by 
the Post Office. Well, now with regard 
to the rural postmen who have mail carts. 
In regard to these the honourable Mem- 
ber made two observations which are not 
quite in accordance with the facts. In 
the first place, he said that most of these 
men were allowed 15s. for a horse and 
cart, whereas it rhnges from 15s. to 20s., 
and the average is nearer 20s. 


Mr. STEADMAN : When I made that 
statement I was referring to my own 
practical knowledge of the cost of a 
horse under one of our local Boards, of 
which I am a member. 


Mr. HANBURY : Well, I think the 
honourable Member must know that to 
keep a horse it ought certainly to be 
above 15s. a week, and, therefore, I think 
20s. a week is a fair allowance. 


Mr. STEADMAN : 
stabling. 


Mr. HANBURY : Then there is the 
question raised by the honourable Mem- 
ber for North Camberwell, and that is 
the old question of the five years tele- 
graphists. Now, to begin with, a large 
portion of the Post Office staff has not 
even been mentioned in this discussion. 
It has not been alleged that there is a 
single grievance on the part of the 


Then there is the 
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sorters. Now I come to the telegraphists, 
which is the only other remaining 
branch, and their complaints are limited 
to two classes. With regard to the five 
years men, their complaint is that the 
maximum pay of operating telegraphists 
ought to be £190, instead of £160. Now 
what is a five years’ man? He is a man 
who, as a rule, is 21 years of age, who has 
been apprenticed at the cost of the 
State ; and not only has he been ap- 
prenticed at the cost of the State, but he 
has had money paid to him during his 
apprenticeship ; whereas apprentices 
generally are under a very different sys- 
tem to that. At 21 he receiveS 24s. a 
week, which I believe is what’ is called 
the living wage in London. It is said 
that he ought to have more than that, 
because by the end of the five years he 
has been engaged he is a skilled man. 
Well, I perfectly admit that he is a 
skilled man, and at the end of that period 
he probably knows as much of his work 
as he will know 20 years after, and 
although 20 years afterwards he prac- 
tically knows no more of his work, and is 
no more useful a servant, he has been 
during all those years receiving an ad- 
ditional increment of £6 a year. I say, 
therefore, that that man is very fairly 
well paid, and, in fact, well paid. Tele- 
graphists talk as if this operating work 
was a superior kind of skilled work, but 
it is only, after all, a superior kind of 
type-writing. These telegraphists are 
rather inclined to lock down upon the 
sorters, but, as far as I have been able to 
study the,question, I really believe that 
sorting requires more skill than the ordi- 
nary telegraphic work. In addition to 
this, when the conference was held before 
the Duke of Norfolk and myself, we es- 
pecially tried to meet the case of these 
five years men. It was given in evi- 
dence before the Tweedmouth Com- 
mittee that, after five years’ service, 
these men would get less wages than 
they would have got in the open market, 
and although it was felt, and they also 
admitted it, that their pay, spread over 
the whole of the service was adequate, 
we waived these difficulties, and we 
specially dealt with these men. We de- 
cided upon two things. We said that 
instead of waiting till they were 24, as 
the Tweedmouth Committee said they 
must do, we would allow men at 21 to 
qualify for what is known as the double 
increment, which is an additional in- 
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crement yearly to their salaries of £6 a 
year, if they will learn to do sorting. 
That is on the whole much lighter work 
than telegraphic work, and, in addition 
to that, it will be a great advantage to the 
Post Office service generally, because it 
will enable the holidays, which are now 
limited too much to the winter months, 
to be fairly spread and divided, and will 
allow a larger number of holidays to be 
I will also 
have the further effect of doing away 
with split duties. Remember that the 
telegraphists will come in under that 
arrangement, and it is eminently to their 
advantage as regards split duties, and it 
gives them an additional £64 year. Of 
course, there is no extension of their 
hours, and they are simply asked to do 
a different kind of work, which is not 
extra work. In addition to that, we laid 
it down that anybody who could pass the 
technical examination in telegraphy 
would get an additional £6 a year in- 
come. Therefore, if these men qualify 
as sorters, and pass this technical ex- 
amination, at 21 they not only get 24s. 
a week, with an annual increment of £6 
a year, but by qualifying for these two 
services they get an additional increment 
of £12 a year. herefore, on the whole, 
I do not think that they have very much 
to grumble at. And now, with regard 
to what is alleged to be a breach of 
faith, namely, that the men who cannot 
pass to what is called the senior’ class, 
and who have to stop at £160 a year, un- 
less they are specially selected for the 
superior service—which has always been 
the case. No hope has ever been held 
out to any of these men that they would 
pass direct into the senior class and 
reach £190 a year without showing some 
special qualification. That is, after all, 
only reasonable. I perfectly admit, 
with the. Tweedmouth Committee, that 
this senior class has been doing too much 
supervising work, but what we—the 
Duke of Norfolk and myself—did was to 
arrange that there should be a larger 
number of supervisors appointed of both 
classes, and we also did away with the 
technical examination for this class, and 
the result is that these men, at their own : 
request, now pass intogthis superior class 
by selection instead of by, examination, 
which is now practically limited to men 
doing superior operating work and to a 
few men who'do supervising duties. We 
have, therefore, largely increased their 
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chances of promotion by increasing the 
number of supervisors. Therefore, 
again, I confess that I have looked very 
carefully into the merits of the case of 
these men, and I cannot see that they 
have got any case. I should like, if the 
House will bear with me, to go more 
closely into this matter, because this 
alieged discontent has been going on for 
a long time, and I should like to ask, 
What are the solid grounds for asking 
for this inquiry ? When a fresh inquiry 
is asked for, you have # right to ask for 
some new facts and some reason for it, 
and also we should have some guarantee 
that when the verdict is given the men 
will acquéesce in it. We have had 
already two inquiries within the last two 
years, one before the Lord Tweedmouth 
Committee, and the other between the 
Duke of Norfolk and myself. As to the 
facts, I think it is admitted that they 
have all Been brought out. The evi- 
dence given before the Tweedmouth 
Committee consisted of about 1,200 
pages of closely-printed matter, and 
those honourable Members who did-us 
the honour of sitting on that confer- 
ence with us will admit, I think, that 
we did our best to go thoroughly 
into every question which came be- 
fore us. There are, therefore, really 
no new facts to be brought out, 
and all that is asked for now is a new 
judgment upon those facts by some other 
body. It has been said that neither of 
these bodies were competent to deal with 
the subject, but if this question were 
raked up again are the men willing to 
forego those advantages which these two 
bodies have already given them in case 
the verdict of the new tribunal is adverse 
to them? Is there any legitimate 
ground of complaint against either of 
these tribunals or could they be objected 
to because they had not been sufficiently 
liberal? The Tweedmouth Committee 
added to the salaries of the Postal 
Department no less than £300,000 a 
year, which is now in full operation. 
That, I think, was a considerable addition 
to the salaries of that Department. But 
we have had a further inquiry, and so 
anxious were we that there should not be 
a single cause of grievance left anywhere 
that we again alded £80,000 a year to 
the £300,000, and I think that sum of 
£380,000 a year is a_ considerable 
addition to the salaries of these men. I 
am, I confess, not quite sure that we did 
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not go too far, because by increasing 
these salaries we are bringing into this 
service an entirely new social class ; you 
are bringing in men who are perhaps 
socially a little above their work, and 
those men naturally have a standard of 
living and requiremerits which are not 
essential to men doing work of this kind. 
If we are going to raise the salaries more 
and more you will get a higher social 
class in the service, and there will be no 
limit to the demands made upon us. 
There is also this curious point with 
regard to the Post Uffice, and that is 
that the various branches in the Postal 
Department look upon one another with 
extreme jealousy. The postman says— 
“T ought to have the same pay as the 
sorter”; the telegraphist says—* It is 
positively cruel to put me on the same 
footing and pay me the same salary as 
the sorter,’ for the telegraphist thinks 
he is a much more important official than 
the sorter. Then you get the postmen 
saying that they ought to be brought up 
to the level of the sorter, and soon. We 
have heard again the usual story about 
the stinginess of the Treasury, but for 
once in a way the Treasury has been 
generous in this matter, for we accepted, 
without reservation, the whole of the pro- 
posals both of the Tweedmouth Com- 
mittee and of the subsequent conference, 
and every sixpence recommended by 
those two bodies to be paid to these men 
the Treasury at once agreed to give. 
Well, then, the only possible grounds for 
asking for this new inquiry would be 
that the two former inquiries were not 
accepted at the time. I see the honour- 
able Member for Manchester just below 
the Gangway,,and I would remind him 
that Mr. Arnold Morley, when he granted 
the Tweedmouth Committee, stated that 
they were not exactly the class of persons 
he would put on. He said he would have 
put on the Secretary for the Post Office, 
and as for the remaining members, he 
would have the executive officers. Well, 
the Committee was nominated in strict 
accordance with the promise given by 
Mr. Arnold Morley, and one of the first 
Members to jump up to congratulate the 
right honourable Gentleman upon this 
was the honourable Member for Man- 
chester. He said it would be perfectly 
absurd to ask for a Royal Commission, 


and that this Committee was just what. 


they wanted. Well, that was the opinion 
that came from every section of the 
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House. Then we have the statement 
that the conference between the Post- 
master-General and myself was not one 
that was acceptable ‘to the House, but 
that conference was suggested by the 
right honourable Gentleman the Member 
for the Forest of Dean. It certainly 
was accepted by the House, and those 
Members most interested in it did us the 
honour of coming to sit with us on that 
conference. They had also opportunities 
of examining the witnesses just as we 
had. Well, now, the Duke of Norfolk 
came to this decision, and by that con- 
ference we added £80,000 a year to the 
wages of these men: Then it is said— 
“But after all you ought to have a 
Select Committee of the House of 
Commons.” I say that there is no 
reason whatever for any further inquiry. 
We have had two inquiries, and they were 
not accepted; but what guarantee have 
we that these men will accept the decision 
of the House of Commons, because they 
have already rejected the decision of two 
Committees. They rejected the decision 
of the first Committee because it was 
official. The honourable Member for 
Stepney has said that Lord Tweedmouth 
was the only impartial man on it, because 
he was not a permanent official. Well, 
the Duke of Norfolk and myself are not 
permanent officials, and therefore we are 
just as impartial as Lord Tweedmouth. 
Now, what are the objections to a House 
of Commons Committee? One objection, 
I think, would be raised by the Post 
Office people themselves, because in a 
pamphlet issued on the telegraph troubles 
by Mr. Garland. who has taken a pro- 
minent part in the agitation against these 
erievances, I read that he implies that 
Members of Parliament could not under- 
stand the technicalities of the work. Sir, 
I doubt really, after all, whether the 
House of Commons would be regarded 
by these Post Office people with the 
supreme satisfaction which has been ex- 
pressed by some of the honourable 
Gentlemen opposite. But, after all, is 
it wise that the House of Commons 
should in these purely departmental 
questions of administration undertake 
this work. I say, as a general principle, 
it is a mistake. If you cannot trust a 
Department, or the heads of a Depart- 
ment, to administer the affairs of that 
Department then they ought not to be 
there at all, but it is quite impossible for 
the House of Commons to go into all 
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these technicalities, and I know no 
Department where the work is more 
technical and more complicated than the 
Post Office’ The Treasury work is 
supposed to be hard to learn, but the 
technicalities of the Post Office is about 
Athe most difficult job I ever had, and I 
do not think a Select Committee would 
be really able to get to the bottom of this 
matter. But, after all, we must recollect 
another fact, and it is this: that the 
Civil Service is a great deal too much 
inclined to attempt to put pressure upon 
Members of Parliament. That is a very 
bad system, upon which we ought to put 
our foot. It is bad enough when it is 
brought to bear upon the House as a 
whole, but what would happen with a 
Select Committee of the House? You 
would have the resentment of these Civil 
servants focussed and concentrated upon 
the unfortunate Members of that Com- 
mittee, and I do not think it would act 
more independently or impartially than 
those two bodies which have sat already. 


Mr. STEADMAN: Surely the Post 
Office employés have the same right to 
appeal to this House as any other men? 


Mr. HANBURY: I propose to deal 
with that matter in a later portion of my 
speech. I should like the House really 
to know what has been the increase in 
the wages of these men during the last 
few years. I take these figures from a 
very useful return issued on the motion, 
I think, of the honourable Member for 
the Blackfriars Division of Glasgow. 
Now, I find that in 1872 the average 
wages of a sorter in London—that is to 
say the wages of the men half way up 
the scale, for that is the fairest way of 
taking the average—was 22s. 10d.; in 
1881, it was 28s. ld.; in 1890, 34s, ; and 
in 1897, 39s. 9d. That shows that you 
had a rise from 22s. 10d. in 1872 to 
39s. 9d. in 1897. That does not include 
the very large double increments to which 
I have referred, and it does not, of course, 
include the enormous number of special 
advantages which the servants of 
the State enjoy, and which are not 





enjoyed by anyone outside. Then, 
again, I take the wages of the 
telegraphists. In 1872 the  aver- 


age wage of a telegraphist was 
97s. 4d.; in 1881, 32s. 8d.; in 1890, 
35s. 5d.; and in 1897, 38s. 9d. There- 
fore, again you have a very considerable 
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increase. Well, now, let me take the 
case of the postmen. 
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Mr. SPICER (Monmouth Boroughs) : 
May I ask whether their efficiency has 
also increased ? 


Mr. HANBURY: I am bound to say 
that I do not suppose it has in proportion 
to the increase in the salaries. I do not 
think that the work of the operating 
telegraphist is, at any rate, difficult. 
The work of the sorters may have in- 
‘creased, and it is to be noted that these 
are the very men who complain the least. 
Now, take the case of the postmen ; again 
the postmen have had during those years 
very considerable advantages. They 
have had, in the first place, their maxima 
increased by 2s., and classification has 
been abolished ; that is to say a man can 
rise to the maximum simply by good con- 
duct and length of service, and no special 
qualification is required. The number of 
his properties have been increased, and 
he has had additional allowances for 
boots and for clothing. His sick pay 
has been largely increased, his stripes 
have been raised from three to six during 
the last two years, and he has had con- 


siderable addition to his clothing. Take 
the postman in Glasgow. What is his 
position at the present moment? At 19 


years of age he gets 18s. a week, and 
that salary rises by increases of Is. 6d. a 
year up to 30s. At 26 years of age that 
man is getting £78 a year. Most people 
would say that that is that man’s total 
wage, and, no doubt, if he were working 
in the outside service in the employ of a 
private employer that would practically 
represent the whole of his pay. But that 
does not represent the whole of the pay 
in the case of a postman. In the first 
place, he gets two suits of clothing, and 
every two years an overcoat and cape ; 
and the yearly value of these was 
calculated before the Tweedmouth Com- 
mittee at nearly £4 or £3 18s. 6d. He 
also gets an allowance for boots valued 
at £1 1s. a year, and besides this he has 
14 days’ holiday a year, during which 
time he is paid his wages, which is not 
the case with an ordinary workman, and 
this is worth £3 10s. He may also get 
six stripes, but if he only gets three they 
are worth an additional £7 16s.per annum. 
He gets Christmas boxes, which I am 
told in Scotland are only worth £5 ds. 
a year, but which in England amount 
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to some £13. In addition he gets a 
pension at the age of 58; supposing 
he enters the service at 18 years of 
age and does, therefore, 40 years’ ser- 
vice, he gets a pension of 23s. for life, 
and if he had to purchase that annuity he 
would have to pay the society from which 
he purchased it £6 13s. 4d. per annum. 
Therefore, though the wages of a post- 
man are nominally £78 a year, they 
really amount to about £110, and it 
is not fair to compare the wages of 
the workmen of the State to those of 
workmen outside. The workmen out- 
side get their fair wages, whereas the 
workmen of the State get a percentage 
more. If I do not detain the House 
too long I should like to explain this 
as fully as I can. A good deal is said 
about the payment the Post Office ought 
to make. It is said :— 


“You ought to pay these men well, be- 
cause the Post Office makes a large profit.” 


The Post Office is a monopoly, and it 
is only natural that it should make a 
large profit; but with regard to the 
very men who complain most, “the 
telegraphists,” that is the very branch 
of the Post Office that we work at a 
loss. Therefore, it is not fair for the 
telegraphists to say, We ought to be 
paid large wages because of the large 
profits. But I am afraid in the future 
that the large surplus of the Post Office 
will cease to be a surnlus at all. We 
have already made large concessions, 
and during the last four vears at any 
rate, while the expenditure of the Post 
Office has been going up at the rate 
of about nine per cent., the revenue 
has been going up only about half that 
amount. That, of course, on a very 
large expenditure like that of this Office, 
goes a long way to reduce the surplus. 
But we have got this to recollect, that 
the non-effective vote of the Post Office 
has by no means reached its maximum, 
and we are really pensioning a staff 
of one-third, or a little more than one- 
third, of the present staff; and when 
this large staff comes to the pension 
age the Post Office pension alone will 
be increased by a million a year. Now 
I just want to say a few words more 
upon the question raised by the honour- 
able Member for Stepney. That is a 
question of combination and _ trade 
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unionism. Now I perfectly admit the 
advantages of trades unionism, I quite 
believe with the honourable Member 
that they do a vast amount of useful 
work. ‘They remove a large amount of 
individual grumbling by focussing the 
minds of the workmen on those large 
grievances which affect the whole. 
They do good work, they bring those 
grievances to the light of day, and 
they also do good by giving them. articu- 
late expression between employers and 
employed. Those are direct advantages, 
because a grievance clearly explained is 
at any rate half way gone towards a 
removal. The Post Office has done 
nothing to discourage these organisa- 
tions in its officials at the Post Office. 
During the last four years these or- 
ganisations have increased very largely 
indeed. Let us take the figures. The 
Postal Telegraph Organisation has in- 
creased between the years 1895 and 
1897—I am sorry that those are the 
latest figures which I have—from 6,200 
to 7,200; the Postmen’s Federation has 
increased from 15,000 to 22,000 mem- 
bers. Those are the two main organisa- 
tions, the others are very small and 
not worth quoting, but they have in- 
creased in very much the same _ pro- 
portion. The Post Office has not done 
anything to discourage it, but it is only 
right that trades unionists should recog- 
nise some special circumstances in the 
case of the Post Office, the enormous 
staff at the Post Office of 160,000 hands. 
Naturally, in a large staff like that, it 
is necessary that there should be an 
organisation which should be agreed on 
between the men and the heads of the 
Post Office. Long before trades 
unions came into existence there was 
an organisation which, by means of 
memorials and deputations did afford 
to the employés of the Post Office an 
opportunity of putting their grievances 
before the Postmaster-General them- 
selves. But I think that the honour- 
able Gentleman will also admit that in 


a large staff like this discipline is ab- | 


solutely necessary, and we cannot allow 
insubordination to be sheltered under 
the name of organisation. I do not 
know that discipline should be more 
necessary in our Army and Navy than 
it should be in our Post Office. It is 
just as necessary that there should be 
discipline there. Again, it is only right 
to remember that, unlike outside service 
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of a private employer, it is a pension 
service, and these men have got nothing 
to lose at all by it. Everything to 
gain and nothing to lose; they know 
their position is secure. In the employ 
of a private employer, if a man were con- 
stantly grumbling, the employer would 
say—“ Very well, you have your choice ; 
if you are not satisfied with your posi- 
tion here you can go out of my service 
and go somewhere else.” And then, as 
I have mentioned, they have not only 
these pensions, but they have a large 
number of special benefits. There is 
another distinction. Most private firms 
either employ union or non-union men ; 
the firms who employ mixed bodies are 
peculiar; but the Post Office employs 
both union and non-union men, and the 
non-union men are practically in the 
majority, and it would be grossly unfair 
to them for the Postmaster-General to 
take the leaders of the union as 
being the leaders of the men of the 
Post Office. Again, we have to remem- 
ber that, unlike most private employers, 
the Post Office is the sole employer for 
this kind of work, and there is no 
standard of wages, and the only standard 
of wage for this particular kind of work 
is what you can squeeze out of the 
exchequer of the Postmaster-General. 
There is no standard outside by which 
you can say this is a fair amount of 
wage to pay these men. What, after 
all, is the complaint which the trade 
unionists bring ferward in connection 
with the Post Office? The henourable 
Member for North Manchester asked me 
to define what were the privileges of 
these men, and how far they are allowed 
to exercise trade union rights. I tell 
you plainly: first of all I take the men 
outside the Post Office, and, with regard 
to them, I say they are at perfect liberty 
to combine with whom they like, how 
they like, and when they like; and the 
‘only limitation imposed on those men 
lis this, that they should not meet 
during office hours, and they should not 
use language calculated to incite to in- 
subordination. They have a_ perfect 
right to regulate their grievances, but 
the Postmaster-General has a_ perfect 
right to require that they shall not incite 
others to insubordination, and I think 
this House will take that view also. 
With regard to the men inside the Post 
Office itself, there are two methods by 
which the Postmaster-General can be 
[Tenth Day. 
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approached—first, by memorial, through 
their superior officers; and, second, by 
deputation. The only difference, the 
only thing which trade unions can com- 
plain of, is that the Postmaster-General 
will not allow outside interference, but 
does insist that these memorials shall 
be sent in by some one who is an em- 
ployé, and the deputation shall also con- 
sist of employés. Is not that reason- 
able? Who are the men who are most 
likely to know where the grievance is! 
Why, men, of course, who are working 
in the Department, and the Post Office 
is so divided and sub-divided in the 
different departments that it is abso- 
lutely impossible for an outsider to 
know what the grievances of the post- 
men in the various offices are. The Post- 
master General knows the only way to 
get at these facts is to have them 
stated to him by those who know them, 
and there is no rule more calculated to 
give effect to that suggestion than the 
rule which requires that the men who 
bring the grievances before him shal! be 
the men employed in that particular 
service. The real grievance is, that we 
shall not allow outsiders to attend. 
After all, that is a reasonable thing, at 
any rate, because I am sure the men 
who do represent these grievances are 
men who understand the work. I 
should just like to mention a curious 
justification of that view of the Post- 
master-General afforded by the trade 
utiionists themselves. We know that 
in the past there was an agitation on 
the part of the Post Office officials to 
get a Member of Parliament to specially 
represent them, but the postman said, if 
we had a labour representative in the 
House, he will be no use to us; and, in 
the same way, they were unable to 
accept a telegraphist, and the tele- 
graphists were unable to accept this 
postman, as each class said of the other 
that they would know nothing about 
their grievances. It is a rule of the 
trades union itself that nobodv shall be 
allowed to attend the Trades Union 
Congress who is not a working member 
of the trade or a permanent paid official. 
But the man who is really responsible 
for all this grievance is a Mr. Clery. He 
is the man who, as I understand, was 
refused admission to the Congress, and 
that is the man the Postmaster-General 
refuses to receive on these questions. I 
go further. I say—— 
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Mr. STEADMAN: I am sure the right 
honourable Gentleman has no desire 
to misrepresent me in reference to 
my Amendment, and it would only 
be fair to me to say that. So 
far as I am concerned, Mr. Clery, 
upon the subject of this Amend- 
ment, has not said a word to me. 


Mr. HANBURY: Yes, that may be 
so, but we all know that he is the man 
who is at the back of this agitation. 
But I go from that point to the root 
of the matter. Mr. Clery is a discharged 
servant of the Post Office, discharged for 
insubordination. Is that the kind of 
man to act as conciliator between em- 
ployer and employed? Is that the sort 
of man who would simplify such atask? 
On the contrary, he is the very last man 
who would do any such thing. I think 
I have fairly dealt with the two points 
raised by the honourable Member with 
regard to the question of wages and with 
regard to the question of the rights of 
combination. The right of combination 
is, I say, absolute. There is just the same 
right in the Post Office servants as there 
is in any private firm. With regard to 
the inquiry into the wages of the 
men, I say in the first place no 
fresh grievance is presented here to- 
night, and I say that those grievances 
which have been represented are of a 
very infinitesimal character, and on that 
ground, but not that ground alone, 
and there having been two inquiries 
held already, I do not think we can go 
to the trouble ef appointing a_ third 
inquiry. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I have a very clear recollection 
of the Committee appointed to examine 
into this Question, and my recollection 
does not agree with the statement made 
by the honourable Member. So far as my 
recollection goes, the labour Members 
never acquiesced in the composition of 
that Committee. We claim that either 
a Committee of this House exclusively 
should be appointed, or, at all events, 
that this House should be represented on 
it. But it is perfectly true that as no 
other was offered to us, we were obliged 
to accept this Committee or have no 
Committee at all; and we thought that 
the Committee, constituted as it was, 
was better than no inquiry at all. Now, I 
vas rather sorry to hear the concluding 
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observations of the right honourable 
Gentleman with regard to the two re- 
presentations made to the Postmaster- 
General, because he seemed to desire to 
ride off on a personal issue. I do not think 
that is quite fair. In an earlier portion of 
his remarks, he said that the Post- 
master-General would not be willing to 
receive representations from those not 
in the employ of the Post Office, and he 
submitted to the House that that con- 
tention was very reasonable. I do not 
think it is ; and for this reason, the 
private employers do-—I might almost go 
so far as to say they are compelled to— 
immeet and receive representations from 
those not actually in their employ. 


Mr. HANBURY: But 


the same trade. 


working in 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: Not  neces- 
sarily working in the same trade, pro- 
vided that they are the duly constituted 
representatives of those employed by 
the firm. Therefore, I think the 
two cases are precisely parallel. Then 
there were two or three observations 
made by the right honourable Gentle- 
man, which, I think, were not strictly 
accurate, and which he will see on recon- 
sideration are not true. With regard 
to the telegraphists, I understood him 
to say the work performed by them was 
not now more difficult, and the tele- 
graphists were not now entitled to 
higher remuneration than in 1872. 
Might I tell him that in 1882 Mr. Faw- 
cett, in making the additions which he 
did make to the wages of the tele- 
graphists, made those additions on the 
express ground that their work was more 
difficult and complex than it had been 
hitherto. Then the right honourable 
Gentleman said that no grievance was 
alleged on the part of the sorters. I 
think that is easily explained, because 
the sorters, as compared with other 
branches of the service, are very fairly 
paid. But I would like to quote what 
Mr. Badcock, the Controller of the Lon- 
don Postal Service, said upon this 
matter before the Tweedmouth Com- 
mittee. Asked as to whether he would 
put the postmen on the same footing as 
the second-class sorters, he stated as 
follows— 


“T would put the postmen much on the 
footing of second-class sorters. I think that 
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their duties are equal in importance, and, if 
anything, the postmen’s duties are more 
arduous than those of the second-class 
sorters, because they have more split attend- 
ances.” 


Now how do the wages of these two classes 
of postal servants compare! I find that 
the maximum wage of the sorter is £112 
per annum, whereas the maximum wage 
of the postman is 34s. a week. Yet Mr. 
Badcock said that if there was any dif- 
ference between the work which the two 
classes of postal servants performed, 
the work performed by postmen was the 
more arduous of the two. In one 
respect, I think we have a right to com- 
plain that the recommendations of the 
Tweedmouth Committee have not been 
carried out. The Tweedmouth Com- 
inittee recommended that the cost of 
living in a particular district should be 
an element in fixing the wages of the 
postman, so far as that particular dis- 
trict was concerned. Now, my honour- 
able Friend behind me has drawn the 
attention of the House to the case of 
the postmen of Woolwich. Woolwicn 
is notoriously an expensive place to live 
in, and if the recommendations laid 
down by the Committee were carried out 
the Woolwich men at any rate would 
have a material increase in their wages. 
Now, the right honourable Gentleman 
and the Post Office apparently have a 
great horror of submitting their case to 
a Committee of this House. I cannot 
understand their position. I think the 
House has noticed that during the last 
10 years there has been a great ten- 
dency on the part of great companies, 
when those companies have a difference 
between themselves and their employés 
in connection with the wages, to refer 
the matter in dispute to outside 
authority. There is a conspicuous illus- 
tration for that in 1897. A difference 
having arisen on the North Eastern 
Railway with regard to the wages to be 
paid by that railway, Lord James was 
called, in as arbitrator, and he arrived 
at a wage satisfactory to both parties 
concerned. If there is this tendencr 
on the part of outside companies, I do 
not think it is reasonable on the part of 
the Post Office to object to sub:nit their 
case to this House. Now, I understand 
the right honourable Gentleman to 
throw a challenge to those who repre- 
sent the Post Office servants, and that 
challenge falls under two heads. The 
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right honourable Gentleman said, in the 
first place, if the Post Office servants 
had a Committee, would they, through 
their representatives, he content to con- 
sider it as final? The second challenge 
was— Would the postal servants, in the 
event of everything being inquired into, 
be willing that the decisions of the for- 
mer Committee, even so far as they were 
favourable to the servants, should come 
up for revision? I am in a position to 
say that those who represent them will 
be quite willing to accept a Committee 
composed of Members of this House, 
subject to the two conditions which the 
right honourable Gentleman has laid 
down, and which I have enumerated, 


and the right honourable Gentleman 
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having now his challenge taken up, if he 
is willing to appoint a Committee, I 
have no doubt that my honourable 
Friend who moved it will be willing to 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed—“ To add at 
the end of the Question these words— 

‘And ‘we humbly represent to .your 
Majesty that, in view of the great discontent 
existing among the employés of the Postal 
and Telegraphic services, immediate inquiry 
should be made into the causes of com- 
plaint.” 

Question put—“ That those words be 
there added.” 


The House divided: Ayes 91; 
159.—(Division List No. 13.) 
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Main Question again proposed. 


RAILWAYS (UNITED KINGDOM) 
(INSPECTION). 
Another Amendment proposed, at the 
end of the Question, to add the words— 


“ And we humbly represent to your Majesty 
the urgent need of extending the powers of 
the Board of Trade in order to establish effi- 
cient inspection of the working of the railways 
cf the United Kingdom, and of the intro- 
luction of a Bill for the greater safety of the 
men engaged in shunting operations, whereby 
there is good reason to believe that the 
heavy loss of life and serious non-fatal acci- 
dents now taking place on railways would be 
materially reduced.”.—(Mr. Maddison.) 


*Mr. MADDISON (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): Mr. Speaker, in rising to move the 
Amendment which stands in my name, I 
iesire to be as brief as possible, al- 
though, Sir, I am conscious, and I think 
the House will agree with me, that the 
subject of the safety of railway men is 
one of great importance, and it needs 
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| no apology from me to introduce it to the 
House to-night, for some of us think 
Parliament has no worthier task than in 
seeking to make safer the lives of the 
workpeople of this country. And I must 
admit, Mr. Speaker, that I was a 
little disappointed, although I am 
not in the habit of expecting very 
much from this Government, at the 
absence from the Queen’s Speech of any 
reference to the great question of rail- 
way safety, for there had been apparently 
inspired paragraphs in papers. of 
some considerable standing which led 
us to think that something would be 
done in this direction. Now, my Amend- 
ment divides itself really into two parts. 
It asks for wider powers to be given 
to the Board of Trade, and for the intro- 
duction of definite legislation with re- 
spect to one part of railway work. At 
the present moment,:strange as it may 
appear, there is really no inspection of 
railways at all. It is true that before 
a line can be opened there must be an 
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who must give a certificate before traffic 
can be run, but after the opening cere- 
mony has taken place neither an inspec- 
tor nor a sub-inspector has any standing, 
can make any inquiry until after an 
accident has occurred. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
I am not here to deny at all that great 
good has been done by inquiries which 
have been held into the causes of acci- 
dents after they have occurred, but I do 
submit, Sir, that it would be far more 
to the purpose if practical men could go 
into the shunting yards and various other 
places on railways much in the same 
manner as Home Office inspectors can go 
into factories. But, Sir, at the present 
moment it does not remain here ; for if 
honourable Gentlemen ever read the 
reports of the Board of Trade inspectors 
they will not need to be told that not 
only have they no powers of inspection 
before an accident, but that their duties 
largely consist, even after accidents, in 
pointing out what they believe to have 
been the cause of some collision or acci- 
dent, and making pious recommenda- 
tions, and, as I think the right honour- 
able Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade ‘will admit, it depends 
entirely upon the gracious consent of 
the railway companies of the kingdom 
whether these recommendations are 
adopted or not. So much is this the 
fact, that it is a very usual thing to read 
in an inspector’s report that he is call- 
ing attention to the causes of an acci- 
dent which he had previously pointed 
out, some five or six years before, were 
the causes of an accident which had 
happened on the very same line and 
under similar conditions. And then, 
Sir, when you come to the sub-inspectors’ 
recommendations, you have this, which 
I cannot help but call a grave 
scandal, namely, that a subin- 
spector may have pointed out quife 
clearly an obvious defect in the working 
which has caused loss of life and limb, 
and his report has been sent to the com- 
panies, but on many occasions his recom- 
mendations have been deliberately and 
wilfully ignored. Now, Sir, honourable 
Gentlemen may say that it is not likely 
that a great railway company caa be 
called upon to put into operation every 
little suggestion made by sub-inspectors, 
and that sub-inspectors are only human, 
and that they are, therefore, lickle to 
err. But, Mr. Speaker, I do nut take 
those technical questions about which 
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there may reasonably be considerable 
difference of opinion, but I take defects 
in railway work which it does not need a 
railway man to pass an opinion upon. 
Let me give the House one example— 
one will suffice. I think we shall all 
be agreed here that a dark shunting yard 
is a source of danger’ to the men who 
have to marshal and manipulate railway 
traffic. Shunting, as I shall show in a 
moment or two, ranks among the most 
perilous of all callings, and the dangers 
of that calling are intensified, as we all 
shall admit, by the absence of necessary 
light for the men to do their work in. 
Mr. Speaker, some two or three years 
ago—and I am sorry to see that these 
reports are not issued annually—there 
were eight cases on the London and 
North-Western Railway, to take one line, 
where the sub-inspector had pointed out 
dark shunting yards. And what was the 
result? The report declared that in five 
cases the recommendations were alto- 
gether ignored. Now, Mr. Speaker, I 
said it was a scandal, and I re- 
peat it, that any railway company should 
subject its men to needless danger, 
danger merely for want of lighting. 
These instances might be multiplied :f 
necessary. So much is there need for 
increased powers being given to the 
Board of Trade that a short time ago 
the present Board of Trade sub-inspec- 
tors declared that there was no need fer 
an increase of their number, and the 
President of the Board of Trade has, | 
think, more than once quoted that state- 
ment of his sub-inspectors as a reason 
that he should not increase their num- 
bers. But the reason that these sub- 
inspectors gave was that the present 
powers of the Board of Trade are so 
limited that it is quite useless, in their 
opinion, to increase the number of sub- 
inspectors unless they have more powers 
to pursue their inquiries. Well, Mr. 
Speaker, personally I am no great advo- 
cate for State interference, and would 
only have it when absolutely necessary. 
We also all realise the dangers that come 
from too much centralization; but the 
history of railways shows conclusively 
that improvements in safety appliances 
do depend upon compulsion, and that in 
that department of railways where the 
pressure of the Board of Trade has been 
greatest, there the results in the saving 
of life and limb have shown the most 
considerable improvement. Why, Sir. 
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when we take the figures referring to 


passengers, I find from the Board of 
Trade returns, that in 1874 there 
was one passenger killed in every 


5,550,000 travellers, and one injured in 
every 296,000 travellers ; while in 1897 
safety had so much improved that there 
was only one passenger killed in every 
57,000,000, and only one injured in 
every 3,000,000. So that, Mr. Speaker, 
I am justified in saying that, where there 
has been the greatest attention given to 
safety appliances, there the result has 
been the best. But the fact is that down 
to the time of the late Liberal Govern- 
ment—and then largely on the initia- 
tive of the late Mr. Mundella, and ulti- 
mately carried out by his successor, the 
President of the Board of Trade, there 
was no means at all by which accidents 
which affected railway men as distinct 
from the general public, were inquired 
into. It was only at that period, when 
some specially flagrant case was pointed 
out in this House, that inquiries were in- 
stituted into accidents to railway men. 
The result was that, while great atten- 
tion was given to the safety of pas- 
sengers, railway men went to their 
death with no more notice taken of it 
than a mere paragraph in the news- 
papers and a figure in the written re- 
port to the Board of Trade. Nothing 
was done to inquire into the cause of ac- 
cidents to men; but if per- 
chance a passenger was involved in the 
accident, in every case there was a 
Board of Trade inquiry by one of the 
inspectors of that department. I hope I 
have shown that those inquiries which 
can now be made into accidents in 
which the public are not involved are 
robbed of their value, because the sub- 
inspectors are confined to the mere ac- 
cident which has taken place. They 
have no power to examine the yards 
apart from the accident, and make a re- 
port or recommendations which the de- 
partment has the power to enforce. 
Well, Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to 
trouble the House with too many 
figures, but just to show the terrible 
state of affairs to which I am trying to 
draw the attention of the House, and 
that the matter is really a serious one, 
let me quote a few figures. Well, taking 
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the number of men who manipulate the 
railway traffic of this country, and ex- 
cluding a large number of clerks, me- 
chanics, and others who are included in 
the Railways Regulations Act of 1898— 
I find that in 10 years from 1888 to 
1897 no fewer than 4,751 railway men 
fell at their posts, and that there were 
30,271 railway men more or less seri- 
ously injured. In those 10 years in 
killed and wounded there was a total of 
35,022. Now, I submit, Mr. Speaker, 
that these figures are very serious, that 
they represent a huge amount of suffer- 
ing and anguish, physical and mental, 
and that they often mean penury and 
poverty for the families of these men. 
Altogether these facts and figures make 
up a very strong case for exhausting 
every resource which we possess, in order 
that we may, at least, minimise this 
awful loss of life and limb. My case is 
that these resources have not been ex- 
hausted, and that the President of the 
Board of Trade, if he had the powers 
and the resources, could do a great deal 
to reduce the fearful list I have give: 
to the House. But if we leave the gene- 
ral aspect of the question for the par- 
ticular—take, for instance, shunting— 
operations, then, indeed, the percentage 
of accidents can hardly be equalled in 
any other calling. Why, Sir, I find that 
from the Board of Trade Returns—from 
which alone I quote—that amongst 
shunters, goods’ guards, and_ breaks- 
men there were in ten years no 
fewer than 1,277 killed and 
17,094 injured, and that the total 
number of the grades only averaged in 
each of these years about 19,000 men. 
I would also, Mr. Speaker, call attention 
to the fact that if you take the last five 
years and compare them with the firs: 
five years, you have an increase of 20 
per went. in the injured in shunting 
operations. It is true, I am glad to say, 
that in the fatalities there was some 
slight reduction. But when we leave 
aggregate figures and come to percent- 
ages, which after all is the only aceu- 
rate way of reaching the true condition 
of affairs, what do we find? We find that 
in 1897 one breaksman in every 264 was 
killed, and one breaksman in every 15 
was injured. Why, Mr. Speaker, these 
figures are so large, these percentages 
are so terrible that, although from a 
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variety of causes I have had occasion to 
consult the Board of Trade Returns for 
many years, I myself felt that there must 
be some error. But when I found in the 
following year’s returns a similar tale 
told, then I confess I felt alarmed at the 
increase of these accidents. When, how- 
ever, we come to those exclusively em- 
ployed in shunting operations the case is 
still worse. In 1897 there was one 
shunter in every 203 killed, and one in 
every 12 injured. Mr. Speaker, we some- 
times hear of the courage of our 
troops and of the dangers to which they 
are exposed. Why, a British soldier en- 
ployed in slaughtering Dervishes in the 
Soudan has a safe place compared with 
the railway shunter. You may take the 
average death roll of our wars, and you 
will find nothing worse than goes on 
from year to year in the shunting yards 
of this country. And, Mr. Speaker, this 
comes home to the working classes of 
this country, and I hope that the House 
will feel the gravity of the case I am 
trying to place before it. Now, Mr. 
“Speaker, I wish to make one point very 
clear. I am not here to-night, or any- 
where else, and I never have done it, to 
make wholesale charges of cruelty and 
the lack of interest in human life on the 
part of the railway companies of the 
United Kingdom. I have said many 
hard things, and probably will again, of 
the railway companies, because I believe 
that they have been justified; but I 
have always said, and I say it here, that 
the British railways, on the whole, are 
amongst the best managed, with the best 
‘organisation of its kind, of any railways 
of any country in the world. I believe 
that there are a variety of causes for 
this, mainly through the splendid vij- 
tality and fidelity, and magnificent skill 
and discipline of the men who conduct 
the traffic with its increasing speed and 
complexity. The improvement shown in 
the safety of the passengers is a result 
tco, in great measure, of the skill and 
courage of the railway men. No doubt 
these good fellows have not been pro- 
tected. like the passengers they have 
often saved; but up to a few 
years ago there was no public opinion 
on the subject at all, and the men suf- 
fered terribly. I am not here as a senti- 
Mr. Maddison. 
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mentalist who imagines that you can 
conduct railway traffic without loss of 
life and limb. I fully admit that where 
you have movement of vehicles—move- 
ment which is of great speed in many 
cases—and in others, which is worse, 
great congestion of traffic, where you 
have to move a lot of waggons and 
coaches with very little room to do it in, 
then it is inevitable that men will 
suffer both in life and in injury. But 
I suggest that the moment you show 
that any particular calling is perilgus, 
and the more you emphasise the dan- 
gerous character of the calling, then that 
is a stronger reason for placing on you 
the greater duty to do everything you 
can to minimise the danger. Well, I 
submit that this has not yet been done, 
and that it will not be done until the 
Board of Trade has greater powers. But, 
Mr. Speaker, I always try to be practi- 
cal, and I tell the right honourable Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 
Trade very plainly that, »ersonally— 
and I ~m sure my opinion is shared by 
many honourable Members of this House, 
and by railway men generally—I believe 
the country will never be satisfied until 
this Department has the powers indi- 
cated in my Amendment. But if the 
right honourable Gentleman can give us 
a definite assurance that he will, during 
this present Session, introduce a Bill 
dealing with automatic couplings, then, 
with the consent of the House, I shall 
not press the Amendment to a division. 
My object in moving this Amendment is 
to get something done for the benefit 
of the railwaymen of the kingdom. The 
little I know of politics has taught me to 
get all I can when I can, and then to go 
on trying for the rest; and if the right 
honourable Gentleman can give us, as 
I have some little hope he may, because 
during the time I have been in the 
House and from personal observation 
before that period I have seen that he 
is fully alive to the gravity of this ques- 
tion—if he will give us some assurance 
that he intends to take action this 
Session we shall be satisfied What we 
want is automatic couplings, and we 
want them because they will prevent 
one of the great causes of coupling 
accidents, for they will remove the 
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necessity of men going between the 
vehicles. I admit that this wil] at first 
involve considerable cost to the railway 
companies. Some honourable Members 
suppose that because labour Members 
have not a large stake in the country 
they are therefore indifferent to the 
feelings of capitalists, but I think I may 
repudiate any such accusation, and I 
would point out that although the cost 
will be considerable, it must not be for- 
gotten that this is a matter which con- 
cerns men’s lives and limbs. I do not 
demand the immediate and universal 
adoption of an expensive change like 
automatic couplings, but we do want 
them introduced as quickly as possible. 
We do not say that every railway com- 
pany in the kingdom must apply these 
couplings to their stock within a short 
period ; we have sufficient knowledge to 
prevent us making any such absurd 
demand. All we ask is that they shall 
proceed to apply these couplings as soon 
as possible. We know what was done 
at the time of the introduction of con- 
tinuous brakes. The President of the 
Board of Trade knows very well that his 
returns show that the quantity of stock 
unequipped with continuous brakes is 
being reduced year by year, and I ven- 
ture to say that if this House had not 
intervened, instead of there being only 
about four per cent. of the stock not 
now equipped with these brakes there 
would have been 40 or 50 per cent. 
Therefore we say that we are quite pre- 
pared for the gradual] introduction of 
automatic couplings so long as reason- 
able activity is shown in the matter. 
It has been said by some ill-informed 
people that this is a mere movement to 
benefit certain patentees of automatic 
couplings. But here, again, we have a 
good precedent in the case of the con- 
tinuous brake. What did the Board of 
Trade do in regard to that? They did 
not say, “We will have only one 
automatic brake,” but they wisely drew 
up some conforming conditions, and then 
said, “We do not care where the brake 
comes from, or who invents or manu- 
factures it, but, in order to con- 
form with the Board of Trade 
standard, you must do certain things.” 
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Exactly the same thing could be done in 
the case of automatic couplings. Before 
I conclude I want to refer to the Ameri- 
can Coupling Law. America has been the 
great slaughter-house of railway men. 
No one can read their statistics without 
a shudder, even after reading our own, 
and that is saying a good deal. There 
can be no doubt that the British railway- 
man was almost twice as safe as his 
American brother before the introduc- 
tion of the Coupling Law. America is 
a great land for individual enterprise, 
and the law as to railways is very 
different to what it is in Great Britain. 
But even in America so terrible was the 
loss of life from shunting that in 1893 
a Coupling Law was passed through Con- 
gress and through the Senate. May I 
be allowed to quote a few figures! Up 
to the end of 1897 over 70 per cent of 
the entire stock in America was equipped 
with an automatic coupler. Bearing that 
in mind I have to say that in 1893, the 
first year of the adoption of the Act, 
there were 433 men killed in coupling 
and uncoupling ; while in 1897, with only, 
70 per cent. of the stock equipped, 214 
shunters were killed; 11,277 were in- 
jured in 1893, and 6,283 in 1897. With- 
out wearying the House with further 
figures I may point out that the net 
result is, on the testimony and authority 
of official statistics regarding American 
railways, that the introduction of auto- 
matic couplings has effected a saving in 
life and limb of something near 50 per 
cent. I think I have said sufficient to 
show that the question I have in- 
troduced to the House is one of great 
importance, and that it has an enormous 
effect on the lives not only of railway- 
men, but also of women and children. 
What I ask for to-night is not the State 
management of railways—and I suppose 
some honourable Gentleman will tell us 
that no one wants to manage the rail- 
ways through the Board of Trade—but 
with all due respect for that Board I did 
not think we should care for that, 
What we do want is an effective 
system of inspection, a system which 
will enable the inspectors to go 
on to the lines before accidents have 
occurred, and which when accidents 
do occur will give the Department some 
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power to enforce its regulations. As a 
last word I have only to express the 
hope that the right honourable Gentle- 
man will show the railwavmen of the 
country and the nation at large that he 
has realised what this means to the brave 
fellows who manipulate our traffic from 
day to day and from night to night. It 
must be admitted that he has not ex- 
hausted all the means at his command 
to reduce the number of accidents. I 
am quite convinced that by the intro- 
duction of automatic couplings the 
saving of life and limb on our railways 
would be quite as great as it has proved 
to be on the American lines, and if the 
right honourable Gentleman can see his 
way to introduce this reform, and if the 
House will accept it, Parliament will 
never have done anything more worthy 
of its great traditions than passing an 
Act which will affect such a laudable 
purpose. 


Mr. SCHWANN: I ought, perhaps, to 
apologise for again addressing the House 
to-night, but I feel so strongly on the 
subject of this Amendment that I feel 
bound to second it. I am glad to do so 
because I have had frequent opportuni- 
ties of seeing the awful separations be- 
tween relatives, and have witnessed the 
effects of the terrible shocks caused by 
catastrophes railwaymen, and 
anyone who has had such an experience 
would naturally wish to do all he could 
vo prevent a recurrence of them. My 
honourable Friend has given statistics 
with reference to the loss of life, and 
therefore I do not feel called upon to 
weary the House with figures. He has 
referred to automatic couplings, and has 
explained what has taken place in 
America, showing how the legislation 
there adopted has had the effect of 
greatly reducing the loss of life. 
When that Bill was passed it was pro- 
vided that five years would be given in 
which the railways should have power 
to alter their stock, and the result has 
been that in 1898 two-thirds have been 
fitted with automatic couplings, and in 
1900 automatic couplings will be fitted 
through the whole of the cars. But, 
besides that, the Americans have added 
the continuous brakes, which they caused 
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to be fitted even to the freight cars. I 
do not know whether it will enter into 
the views of the President of the Board 
of Trade to turn his attention to that 
very desirable change, but, generally, his 
powers seem to me to be far too weak 
for the great work which is cast upon 
him. Without at all saying anything 
in their disparagement, I do not think 
that the railways of England are likely 
to introduce far-reaching amendments 
without some compulsion, and I hope 
from the rumour which has been referred 
to by my honourable Friend that the 
Government has in contemplation some 
Bill, which will perhaps not imme- 
diately, but in the lapse of years, enforce 
upon the railway companies of England 
the application of automatic couplings 
to their carriages. In 1886 there was 
a conference at Derby in order to hit 
upon some coupling which would best 
answer the purroses of saving life. Malli- 
cious people have said that the confer- 
ence was called in order to prove the ex- 
cellence of the existing couplings. I 
do not know how far that is true, but I 
hope that the Board of Trade will be 
able to take fuller powers in order to 
insist upon automatic couplings being 
introduced to prevent this loss of life. I 
hope that the Government will take its 


Answer to Her 


courage in both hands, with its 
large majority of 140 votes, and 
venture upon such an_ undertak- 
ing, and force the railways 


gradually to adopt automatic couplings. 
There are other means by which acci- 
dents can be avoided; one of those is 
that every wagon should be fitted with 
two brakes, one on either side, which 
would prevent many of the unnecessary 
passages of the shunters underneath the 


carriage. It is, perhaps, a counsel of 
perfection to say that each wagon 
should be fitted with two brakes. I am 


aware that that reform would cause very 
considerable expense, and perhaps it 
would be advisable not to insist upon 
such a change till a later period, but it 
seems to me that while we are endea- 
vouring to find means to prevent loss of 
life, double brakes would be a great ad- 
vantage. I am afraid that if that were 
proposed the President of the Board of 
Trade would have scme opposition from 
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the railways, and his greatest opposition 
would be from collieries, and from pri- 
vate companies. But I hope that danger 
will also be obviated, and that this Go- 
vernment will not fear to meet the un- 
popularity which will be gathered: from 
those changes. Nobody can exaggerate 
the importance of good lighting, in the 
early morning, in the shunting yards, 
and in several cases which have come to 
my knowledge it has been noticeable 
that it has been on foggy mornings that 
the most heartrending accidents have 
taken place, and I heartily recommend 
to the President of the Board of Trade 
a system of inspection in which this 
question of the better lighting of yards 
will be better cared for. Then there 
are the steam capstans which are used 
for the purposes of shunting. They 
are always an element of danger. I do 
not say that where they do not exist 
accidents do not also happen, but these 
steam capstans run a great number of 
revolutions, and have a rope attached to 
the wagons, and every now and then the 
rope breaks, and in the immense velocity 
which is given to the rope, the man who 
is tending to the wagon is caught, and 
his life is lost. If a treadle were at- 
tached to the capstan, then when it was 
likely that an accident would happen 
that could be used, and no further revo- 
lutions could take place, and the danger 
would thereby be much diminished. As 
things are, it is a question of running 
some considerable distance and stopping 
the engine, and perhaps two or three 
minutes wil] elapse betore the victim 
will be released from the danger he is 
in. This may be a small matter, but 
yet it is the cause of a great number of 
deaths, and I hope the President of the 
Board of Trade will not think it beneath 
him to give his attention to theso mat- 
ters. I have very great pleasure in 
seconding the Resolution. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I have no connection with any rail- 
way company, and, therefore, I speak 
quite impartially upon these matters. But 
I always study the figures in regard to 
accidents on railways, and I have been 
overwhelmed in so doing by the com- 
parison between the Joss of Jife and limb 
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upon the part of the passengers, and the 
loss of life and limb on the part of the 
men employed. The honourable Mem- 
ber who moved this Amendment made a 
most effective speech, and I am sure that 
every honourable Member of the House 
must consider this to be a very serious 
matter. I will not rely upon my own 
recollection for figures in connection with 
this matter, but will give them from 
authority. What I want to impress 
upon the public, as far as I can possibly 
reach the public, is that amongst one 
class, the shunters, the number of acci- 
dents is most appalling. The honour- 
able Member talked about the risks run 
by soldiers and sailors. I do not wish 
to enter into the question, either of the 
risks they run, or of their heroism, but I 
do know this, that the percentage of cases 
cmongst the shunter class of railway ser- 
vants alone is equal to the loss of life in 
the whole of the British fleet for a year. 
Ii that is so, it is capable, or ought to 
| be capable, of being removed. The 
honourable Member has said that he 
does not cite a wrong without giving a 
remedy. He has given us a very prac- 
tica] suggestion about what is happening 
in the United States. He has pointed 
out that the very subject to which he 
has called attention has been found so 
obviously one which demanded public 
action, that the United States of America 
adopted whatever remedies came to hand. 
When a remedy has been sought for and 
found, it appears to me that it should 
be adopted, and we all know the reasons 
in favour of this proposal for automatic 
couplings. I have received an account 
of the experiments which have been 
made with these new couplings and 
automatic brakes. I do not know which 
is the most successful, or which is the 
cheapest. That the thing can be done 
is amply proved by the fact that it is 
done, and has been done, by a country 
which is much larger than our own—that 
is the United States of America. The 
suggestion of the honourable Member 
seems to me to embody a reasonable 
proposal, and it is not reasonable to 
suppose that no remedy can be found for 
the state of things which exist now. Of 
course, it cannot be done on a single 





railway. I will make this suggestion: 
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Cannot we insist upon this: That when- 
ever a goods truck is built, or comes into 
the yard for repairs it shall be fitted with 
these appliances, and that a reasonable 
time for so doing shall be given 
by the Board of Trade. The examples 
which the honourable Member has cited 
seem to me on all fours with the matter 
of automatic couplings. The provision 
of continuous automatic brakes on pas- 
senger carriages has been made almost 
obligatory on all railways in the United 
Kingdom, and it seems to me that some 
such provision should be adopted with 
regard to the goods traffic for the sake 
of the life and limb of those engaged in 
shunting operations. This view of the 
matter is the view of a perfectly inde- 
pendent Member of this House, who has 
spoken as to facts as he knows them 
to be, and which he thinks it is a reason- 
able thing to ask for a change in this 
direction. I -have not the slightest 
reason to suppose that the attitude of 
the Government is anything but sympa- 
thetic towards this proposition. I do 
not believe that this continuous loss of 
life is a thing which they desire to see 
going on, but I think they should give 
every encouragement to the idea em- 
bodied in such an Amendment as this. 
Although, I ‘trust that the honourable 
Member will not force this Motion to a 
division, yet I feel sure that he has the 
sympathy of a very large majority of the 
Members of this House. 
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'*Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea): The 
honourable Member for Brightside has 
given to the House a number of figures 
which it is unnecessary to repeat, and 
he has directed the attention of the 
President of the Board of Trade to the 
necessity of the Board of Trade enforc- 
ing upon the railway companies the 
automatic couplings which have met 
with so remarkable a success during the 
last four years in America. That is a 
recommendation that I identify myself 
with most heartily. But it is not suffi- 
cient that the automatic couplings 
should be introduced for the diminution 
of a certain number of accidents in con- 
nection with shunting, because I am 
sure that there are other suggestions 
Mr. Arnold-Forster. 
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with which the honourable Member for 
Brightside will also agree. Automatic 
couplings are quite necessary, but 
better and additional brakes would 
also help a great deal in the same 
direction. If we adopt either sugges- 
tions, even then we cannot but recognise 
that with these extra appliances there is 


a need for a_ still further change 
in the direction of accident pre- 


vention. For instance, I _ believe 
that even if you have automatic coup- 
lings and shunting poles, more men will 
absolutely be required. I am positively 
convinced that the under-manning of the 
shunting staff is almost as fruitful a 
source of inquiry as the absence of auto- 
matic couplings. The President of the 
Board of Trade ought to insist upon a 
larger staff in the shunting yards than 
many railway companies are disposed to 
give, and even where we have automatic 
couplings and shunting poles and more 
men, many of the existing yards are 
insufficiently lighted, and the condition 
of the permanent way, through grease 
and skids and other obstructions, is the 
frequent cause of serious accidents. 
Having said that, I come to another 
point. I do not doubt but what the 
President of the Board of Trade will say 
something that will satisfy my honour- 
able friend the Member for Brightside, 
because both the Board of Trade and 
the Home Office have had brought hon2 
to them recently the frightful and need- 
less sacrifice of human life that is going 
on, not only in our railways, but in our 
mines. May I ask the Presideat of the 
Board of Trade to remember that, * be- 
yond the recommendations which have 
bee made, I would direct his attention 
to one source of accidents in another 
direction. Let us follow for a moment 
the London, Brighton, and South Coast, 
Railway from Victoria to Clapham Junc- 
tion; there you will find on several of 
its lines and viaducts a tremendous 
reason why men have their lives need- 
lessly sacrificed because of the large 
Pullman cars which these railways are 
adopting taking up at certain angles 
more room than the other carriages. 
We find that men are exposed under 
those conditions to a great risk. I know 
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of one viaduct in my own district in 
which, when there are Pullman cars 
running in opposite directions, the plate- 
layers have the greatest difficulty in 
escaping them. I myself have seen 
plate-layers at Battersea Junction via- 
duct compelled to jump out of the way 
of the Pullman cars going in opposite 
directions, to a wall with a drop of 60 
feet on either side, in order to avoid 
being crushed by the oncoming trains. 
The President of the Board of Trade 
should prohibit the six feet way being 
filled up with sleepers, especially when 
trains are running through. He should 
further see that the causes of the cutting 
up of plate-layers that have recently 
happened should no longer continue, and 
that plate-layers should have out-look 
signallers, so that they might have a 
reasonable chance of escape. Take for 
instance the ease of that brave fellow 
who was killed in driving the royal 
train. That in itself is sufficient to 
prove that all over-head bridges of our 
railways should be made of sufficient 
height to enable the man to stand at 
least half-way up his tender without 
having to run the risk of having his 
brains knocked out, as was the case with 
that unfortunate and brave fellow. It 
is not sufficient that automatic couplings 
should be made compulsory, but that 
also the bridges should be made higher 
than they’ are. In addition to that I 
might mention that there are plenty of 
spaces on many lines between goods 
trucks and adjoining walls which are of 
not more than two or three feet in 
width, when at least a six feet space 
ought to be the recognised space. As 
the right honourable Gentleman is de- 
sirous of saying a few words upon this 
important subject, I do not think it is 
necessary for me to say more, but I hop: 
he will give a promise of legislation 
dealing with this subject, and I trust 
that where legislation will not meet the 
difficulty that administrative changes 
will be enforced. Certainly we have no 
right to see the men on the railways 
The honour- 
able Gentleman the Member for Belfast 
mentioned the relative risk of life be- 
tween railway-men and soldiers. I have 
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this comparison to make; that there 
were 29 British soldiers killed at the 
battle of Khartoum, and that there were 
501 railway-men killed on our railways 
last year. There were 148 killed in the 
Balaclava charge, and there are consi- 
derably more shunters and brakesmen 
killed every year in the industry of our 
railways. It seems to me to be a curious 
fact that the man who is paid for getting 
killed rarely gets killed. In 15 years, 
from 1872 to 1886, out of 1,407,000 
troops liable to be engaged in battle, 
there were only 1,396 killed in action, 
and in that same period of 15 years there 
were 8,400 men killed on our railways, 
and a total of 6,500 civilian workmen 
killed in the same period. We cannot 
permit this wanton sacrifice of human 
life to go on. Officers in the Army and 
Navy, to their credit be it said, look 
after the protection of their men, and 
do everything in their pqwer to prevent 
the needless slaughter of those who are 
placed under their command. Unfortu- 
nately, we have not, in relation to our 
railway-men, officers who take up the 
same position with regard to the rail- 
way industry as a colonel of a regi- 
ment does with the soldiers under his 
command. The nearest substitute to that 
kind of a man in the railway world 
is the President of the Board of Trade. 
Every year in his army of industry 
there are 500 men killed, and 67,000 
more or less injured. They are killed 
by the neglect of the most elemen- 
tary causes, and through the lack of 
administrative control which the right 
honourable Gentleman hims2lf can pro- 
vide, and I would respectfully suggest 
to him that instead of allowmy colonels 
of the Royal Engineers to be present 
at a coroner’s inquest after a railway 
accident has happened he show appoint 
sub-inspectors and chief inspectocs of 
railways to examine lines and to make 
suggestions, and their advice should be 
forced upon our railway companies, and 
if he does that I am sure that the 50 
per cent. diminution of accidents in 
America which we have witnessed will 
be followed by a remarkable diminution 
in the number of men injured and killed 
in this country. I appeal to him to 
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so draft his Bill, and to so model his 
legislation, as will cause automatic 
couplings to be promptly introduced, 
and also that he will bring in 
the other reforms that have been 
suggested. If he will do_ that 
he will save much litigation to the 
railway companies, and he will save 
hundreds of families from being thrown 
either on the Unions or Provident 
Societies, and also will prevent many 
widows and orphans from being thrown 
upon the protection of the State. These 
are matters of elementary precaution 
without which the slaughter and in- 
juring of these men will go on. It is 
for the right honourable Gentleman to 
tell the railway companies that this kill- 
ing can go on no longer, that in England 
killing on the railways is murder, and 
it is for him to define that, and if he 
does not do that with half the courage 
with which he,has done similar things 
which he has been requested to do, 
notably with regard to certain works on 
the River Thames, then I shall be much 
surprised. If he does it we shall see 
the saving of life of 150 or 200 a year, 
which will be an instalment of a still 
further reduction when these improve- 
ments are forced upon the railway com- 
panies by the right honourable 
Gentleman and his department. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, Par- 
tick): It seems to me that it is a great 
injustice to charge the railway com- 
panies with want of care with regard to 
the safety of their men. On the con- 
trary, I know that they have the greatest 
anxiety for them, that they do exercise 
the greatest care for them in endeavour- 
ing to prevent accidents, and that they 
have the greatest concern when any 
accident happens to those who are under 
their control. The honourable Member 
who proposed this Motion did so in a 
most temperate and reasonable speech, 
and put forward various proposals, the 
most noticeable of which was with regard 
to the adoption of automatic couplings. 
Now, Sir, I think that question is one 
which is not yet in a position of being 
solved with regard to British railways. 
If it is solved presently I think you will 
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find that it can be impressed upon the 
railways, and can be introduced with 
that tact and discernment which the 
Board of Trade always shows. I do not 
think that it follows as a matter of 
course that the system which fits the 
needs of America will fit the needs of 
this country. The circumstances here 
are very different to those of America, 
and it is very probable that a fresh and 
different system will have to develop, 
and when it is developed I think it will 
be accepted by the English railways in 
the same way that automatic brakes 
have been accepted ; but I would like to 
point out that there are a good many 
different things that will have to be 
considered. For example, we have been 
lately pressed, with regard to the carriage 
of cattle, to adopt screw couplings as 
against chain couplings, which it is 
urged would result in the great relief 
of the cattle during their transit. Of 
course, if automatic couplings are to be 
introduced they will save the cattle 
equally as well as the screw couplings, 
but at the same time there are other 
reasons to be considered. 
understood with regard to all these 
things that a railway company gshas 
always this to consider. These things 
are no doubt desirable, but what about 
the cost? During the last half-year 
there has been an enormous increase in 
the amount of the gross takings of the 
companies, but this increase in their 
earnings has been used up in the work- 
ing expenses. You cannot expect the 
companies to do more than spend their 
increased earnings in the working ex- 
penses, and you cannot expect them to 
continue to do that. Are you prepared 
to grant the companies greater freedom 
in the amount of the rates that they are 
going to charge? It is easy to some 
people to press for these expensive re- 
forms, and at the same time to demand 
reduction in rates, but if you want to 
have all these additional improvements 
then you must expect the public at 
large to pay for them; if the public at 
large do not pay for them, then you will 
certainly find that the railway companies 
will not introduce them. In regard to 
specific improvements of this sort, I 
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think you will find that as soon as they 
are proved to be satisfactory there will 
be no difficulty in getting them intro- 
duced ; but there is another argument 
which has been used by my honourable 
Friend opposite, and which is to me a 
very dangerous one, because it is not 
one which in my opinion will add to the 
safe working of the company, and that 
is, that inspectors shall be appointed, 
and shall be allowed to criticise, and to 
make such suggestions as they think 
fit. That, to my mind, is a very 
dangerous suggestion. If you have in- 
spectors of that kind you take the re- 
sponsibility of the line off the shoulders 
of the officials, because these inspectors 
would consider every earthly possibility 
of an accident occurring, and demand 
every possible protection against 
accident. What would happen if these 
mien were appointed?) You would have 
people coming in and calling upon the 
companies to make experiments, not out 
of their own pockets, to prevent the risk 
of accidents, but out of the pockets and 
at the risk of the railway companies. 
That sort of interference would be a 
very dangerous thing. The inspectors 
would only have one object, and that 
would be to avert the responsibility 
from themselves. If these inspectors 
were appointed either one of two things 
would heppen. Either you would have 
the responsibility taken off the shoulders 
of those who were really in charge, or 
else you would have the companies 
sheltering themselves behind the fact 
that the inspector had been over the line 
and found no fault with the work that 
was being done. No, Sir; 
leave the responsibility with the men 
who are in charge. They have to work 
the line, and they have very severe penal- 
ties cast upon them in the case of acci- 
dents happening. Accidents are nowa- 
days most expensive things. Those who 
are in charge of a line have not merely 
that feeling of horror which comes over a 
man when he finds that persons under 
him have been killed or injured, but 
there is also the feeling as to the very 
serious penalty which comes upon the 


you must 
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company in the case of an accident. 
You must leave to the company and 
those in charge of the line the duty of 
saying that the line is safe. If tlere 
are matters of specific importance, they 
I think can be dealt with by the railway 
company, and if it is a matter of re- 
sponsibility of working the line, then I 
think the Board of Trade is wise in 
leaving it to the discretion and in the 
charge of the Company. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircuim, Croydon): 
There were two remarks made by the 
honourable Gentleman who brought for- 
ward this Motion with which I think the 
whole of the House will agree. We are 
all agreed that the railway companies of 
this country are as a rule well adminis- 
tered—hbetter administered, perhaps, 
than any other railway companies in any 
other part of the globe, and I am sure 
all of us can bear out what the honour- 
able Gentleman said, that we are all 
practically agreed that, so far as rail- 
administration is concerned, our 
railway administration is not second to 
any railway administration on the globe. 
The other remark with which I am sure 
we shall all most cordially agree is that 
we deplore the large number of accidents 
which occur in the course of railway 
management. I am also equally sure 
that the House will agree that anyone 
who is acquainted with the work that 
railway servants have to do must have 
the greatest sympathy with them for the 
dangers which they incur, and must 
have the greatest anxiety to minimise 
those dangers as far as it is possible. 
The honourable Member's remedy for the 
grievances which he says exist is that 
there should be much more State inter- 
ference than there is at the present 
time. When the honourable Member 
for the Partick Division said that this 
was hardly a burden which the Govern- 
ment were justified in taking upon 
themselves, an honourable Member 
ejaculated “ Factories and mines.” Of 
course there is special legislation for 
factories and mines, because there are 
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young people employed in them, and 
they are dangerous employments, and 
the House of Commons in consequence 
has legislated for them, and necessarily 
there has been a considerable army of 
inspectors and others appointed to see 
that the provisions of the Act of Parlia- 
ment have been carried out; but I 
think there is a difference between rail- 
way work and the work of factories and 
mines which justifies the Government 
in interfering in the one case and not 
in the other. But I confess that if it 
were prudent for other reasons that the 
Government should undertake this im- 
mense responsibility which the honour- 
able Gentleman would put upon our 
shoulders—and I very much doubt 
whether it would be—I confess that I 
cannot consider that they would be more 
secure under Government administration 
than they are under the administration of 
the different railway companies. What 
the honourable Gentleman desires -is 
really practically taking the administra- 
tion of the railway companies and their 
responsibilities out of the hands of the 
present managers and placing them upon 
the shoulders of the Government, and 
I do not myself believe that, if you 
were to add to the number of inspectors 
which we already possess, either 
the railway administration would be 
better conducted, or that the safety of 
those employed would be more secure, 
or that the results to the travelling 
public would be as good as they are 
at the present moment. I am always 
willing, as the honourable Gentleman 
knows, to use all the powers which 1 
possess to see that those employed on 
railways are safeguarded as far as 
possible, and I am glad to say that the 
Government does not possess those 
legislative powers which the honourable 
Gentleman desires to see placed upon it. 
I am glad to say that there is hardly a 
single exception to the rule that, when 
representations and suggestions are 
made by the Board of Trade to railway 
companies, they receive very sympa- 
thetically the suggestions and the pro- 
positions presented to them. The honour- 


President of the Board of Trade. 
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able Member must know that I do not 
for one moment say that al] shunting 
yards are as they ought to be, but there 
has been great improvement of late 
years, in consequence of the representa- 
tions made by the Board of Trade, not 
because of any legislative power that 
they possess, but because of the manner 
in which the railway companies have 
received the friendly representations 
made to them. But the honourable 
Gentleman passed from the abstract pro- 
position which he had to make, and 
proposed certain specific things which he 
says would greatly add to the safety 
of life on railways. The honour- 
able Gentleman knows, and_ the 
House knows, that in a discussion on the 
Estimates last year this matter was 
brought before the attention of the 
House by more than one speaker, and by 
the honourable Gentleman himself, and 
I said then that I proposed to send Mr. 
Hopwood over to Canada and to the 
United States with a view of seeing for 
himself and reporting to me what he 
saw and thought with regard to the 
arrangements for coupling in those 
countries. Mr. Hopwood has now made 
a report to the Board of Trade, and I 
am bound to say that the report does 
carry to my mind the indisputable fact 
that in consequence of automatic coup- 
lings which are now very largely used 
in both the United States and Canada 
there has been a great saving of life in 
respect to those who are engaged in 
these dangerous operations of which the 
honourable Member has spoken. I 
understand that in the United States 
there are now about 70 per cent. of the 
goods waggons which are supplied with 
the automatic couplings, and in 1900 the 
whole of the rolling stock in the United 
States will be supplied with those auto- 
matic couplings. The saving of life that 
the change has made is scarcely so great 
as could be expected to arise, because it 
is quite clear that when some of the 
waggons are supplied by one company 
and some by another company the 
danger of coupling up waggons must be 
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greater under the new system than under 
the old, and I think it says a very great 
deal for the safety of these couplings 
when we find that since 1893 there has 
been so large a reduction in the acci- 
dents both to life and limb as has taken 
place in the United States. Mr. Hop- 


wood’s rey.ort states— 


“Tn 1897 there were 219 less men killed 
and 4,994 less men injured than in 1893, the 
number of men killed being reduced one-half 
and the number of men injured practically 
one-half.” 


I understand that when the whole of 
the rolling stock in the United States 
is supplied with these couplings that the 
number of deaths and the number of 
injured will practically disappear alto- 


gether. It is a fact, as stated by some 
honourable Gentlemen, that these 
automatic appliances in the United 


States have been forced upon the rail- 
way compauies by legislation—that five 
years was given in order for them to 
supply themselves, and that was found 
not to be enough, and that afterwards 
two years more was given, so that it will 
eventually take seven years to carry out 
the operation. In Canada, so far as I 
understand, there has been no legislation 
to enforce the adoption of these improve- 
ments there, and yet so impressed are 
they with the improvement and advan- 
tages of these automatic couplings that 
both in the Grand Trunk and the 
Canadian and Pacific Railways these 
couplings are being employed wholesale. 
In the study of the question made by 
Mr. Hopwood in America, he found that 
not only was there a great saving of life, 
but he says that the railway companies 
in the States which had applied these 
automatic couplings were so much im- 
pressed with the other advantages in 
working, that they would not go back 
to the old system, even if they had the 
choice. My honourable Friend has 
said that what suited America would not 
suit us. But can it be doubted for a 
moment that the ingenuity of man will 
not rise to the occasion, and that, be- 
eause our trucks are somewhat different 
to the trucks of America, someone will 
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not be able to invent an automatic 
coupling which will suit our trucks as the 
automatic coupling suits the American 
trucks? Let it be known that in five 
years or seven years, or whatever time 
may be fixed by Parliament, automatic 
couplings must be put upon all wagons 
in this country, and I will undertake to 
say that you will have a dozen inventions 
in six months applicable to the style of 
truck used on our railways, and I may 
inform my honourable Friend that we 
have had, since Mr. Hopwood has been 
to America, several proposals of in- 
ventors for couplings which would suit 
our railways, and one of those gentlemen 
went the length of saying that if I would 
endeavour to push his particular inven- 
tion upon the railways of this country 
he would not mind halving the profit 
with me. It was a most tempting offer, 
but the exigencies of political life in this 
country prevented me from being able to 
accept it. Then there was the question 
of cost. If Parliament were to pass 
legislation of this kind as to automatic 
couplings being compulsory, if the cost 
were spread over a sufficient number of 
years, I do not think that the railway 
companies would find it an extremely 
onerous burden, but, as a matter of fact, 
if it decreases their liabilities to their 
servants for injuries, and their liability 
in regard to loss of life, I am quite satis- 
fied that they would recoup themselves 
very quickly. But I put that question on 
one side altogether, for I am firmly con- 
vinced that if the railway companies of 
this country can be persuaded that these 
couplings, if adopted, would greatly save 
life and prevent injury to limb, that no 
question of cost would stand in the way 
of the adoption of this proposal. I 
may inform the honourable Gentleman 
that I have already had some negotia- 
tions with the principal railway com- 
panies running into London upon this 
subject, and at my request the Chairmen 
of those companies did me the honour 
to come to the Board of Trade whilst I 
explained to them what Mr. Hopwood 
had seen in America, and gave them my 
opinions as to what ought to be done in 
this country. I may add that I have 
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drafted a Bill dealing not only with the 
question of automatic couplings, but with 
the question which has been more than 
once raised—the question of labelling 
the waggons on both sides, and giving 
them hand brakes, one on each side, and 
I am satisfied that if we are able in this 
Parliament to assent to these proposals 
they will add largely to the safety of 
life and limb of the railway servants. 
But I think it is perfectly right and fair 
that the railway companies should have 
an opportunity of tendering to a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons their 
views upon a question which affects them 
so much, and if I can induce the House 
of Commons, as I hope I may, at an 
early period of this Session to read this 
Bill a second time, I think that the Bill 
ought to be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, so that evidence can be given to 
show the railway companies that the 
fears which they entertain as to the 
proposals we are about to make are un- 
founded. I am sure we all desire that 
the railway companies should be with us 
in this legislation and not against us, 
and if we can show, as I am satisfied 
that we can show, that these proposals 
of ours are proposals which will ensure 
the safety of life and limb, I know they 
will be ready and willing to adopt these 
suggestions which we are about to make. 
Under these circumstances, and having 
regard to the fact that we hope at an 
early period of the Session to introduce 
the Bill of which I have spoken, I hope 
that the honourable Member will not 
deem it necessary to divide the House 
upon the subject. 


Address in Answer 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, $.) : { have 
to offer my hearty congratulations 
‘to the Member for the  Bright- 
side Division upon the result of 
his Amendment. He has elicited a 
fact which was not mentioned in Her 
Majesty’s Gracious Speech, and we now 
know another item of the Government's 
legislative programme. It is not my 
intention to do more than to congratu- 
lat» my honourable Friend, and also to 
congratulate the President of the Board 
of Trade upon the step which he has 
announced he is going to take. I hope 

President of the Board of Trade. 
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that the right honourable Gentleman will 
make public the report of Mr. Hopwood 
of which he has spoken, and I trust also 
that the House will be able to see the 
improvement which will follow upon the 
adoption of these automatic couplings by 
the railway companies. I have seen 
them at work in America, and my im- 
pression is that they save a great deal 
of litigation to the companies, and, if 
that is so, I am sure that they will re- 
coup themselves in a very short time for 
any extra expenditure which their adop- 
tion will involve. I wil] not detain the 
House further than this, that I trust the 
right honourable Gentleman will intro- 
duce this Bill soon, that he will nomi- 
nate the Committee as early as possible, 
and that he will endeavour to pass the 
Bill after it has been thrashed out by the 
Committee. The statistics as to the 
loss of life among railway servants which 
we have heard show that this matter is 
one in which there ought not to be any 
delay. 


to Queen’s Speech. 


Mr. MADDISON: With the definite 
promise of the Bill this Session, of course, 
I am very pleased to withdraw the 
Amendment, with the permission of the 
House, but may I ask the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman whether he will give 
a definite promise that this proposed 
Committee shall report this Session ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tus BOARD or 
TRADE: The Select Committee is not 
proposed with the view of shelving the 
question. I only propose the Com- 
mittee because it seems to me to be a 
fair thing that the railway companies 
should have a chance of being heard. 


Mr. MADDISON: With that state- 
ment, I beg to withdraw my Amend- 
ment. 


And the Amendment, by leave, was 
withdrawn. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON (Middles- 
brough): I beg, Sir, to Move the ad- 
journment of the House. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY: It is seven minutes to twelve. 
Cannot the honourable Member finish 
| his remarks in that time? 
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Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I really 
do not think so. The subject which I 
want to bring before the House is a very 
important one. It affects the loss of a 
large number of lives every year, and I 
do not think I can finish my remarks in 
five minutes. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I can press my objection no fur- 
ther. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
T ask your ruling, Sir, as to whether 
this Question is not out of order, as the 
matter is dealt with in the Workmen’s 


Compensation Act (1897) Amendment 
Bill. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I observed that Bill 
and I sent for a Copy of it. I find that 
it is a Bill of a single section, proposing 
to extend the operation of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act to agricultural! 
labourers, and does not affect the pre- 
sent Amendment, which proposes to ex- 
tend the Employers’ Liability Act to Sea- 
men, 


Business of 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.’ 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question again proposed. 


Debate arising, 


Debate adjourned till to-morrow. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Tue FIRST LORD or tugs TREA- 
SURY: I beg to give notice that to- 
morrow, on the commencement of public 
business, I shall move— 


“That Government business have prece- 
dence this day of the Notices of Motion, and 
if the proceedings on the Address be not 
coucluded this day, then such proceedings 
have precedence to-morrow of the orders of 
the day.” 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: Will the 
Motion of the Right Honourable Gentle- 
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proceeding with my Amendment to the 
Address? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: No, the honourable Gentleman 
will be first. 


LICENSING EXEMPTION (HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till to-mor- 
row. 


PARISH COUNCILLORS (TENURE OF 
OFFICE) BILL. 

Mr. LAMBERT (Devon, South Mol- 

ton): I beg to move the second reading 

of this Bill. 


*Tue SECRETARY to tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
RussE.u, Tyrone, 8.) said that, on behalf 
of the Government, he had no desire to 
offer any objection to the Bill. A diffi- 
culty arose last Session as to the carrying 
of this Measure owing to the opposition 
of the right honourable Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton, who sug- 
gested that the election should be for 
two years instead of three, as proposed 
by the Bill. He believed that the right 
honourable Gentleman during the recess 
had considered the matter, and had now 
withdrawn his opposition, and had in- 
formed the Local Government Board 
that he would like to see the Bill passed 
into law. 


Question put. 
Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted till to-morrow. 


SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till to-mor- 
row. 





man, if it is passed, preclude me from 
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METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANIES. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the charge conferred by 
Parliament on the Metropolitan Gas 
Companies, and to report as to the 
method in which those powérs have been 
exercised, having regard to the differ- 
ences of price charged by the various 
Companies.” — (Mr. Cohen) — Debate 
arising. 


And it being Midnight, the Debate 
stood adjourned. 
° 


NEW BILL. 


WORKMEN’S HOUSES TENURE. 

Bill to make provision with respect to 
the Tenure of the Houses of Workmen 
in certain employments, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Colville, Mr. Souttar, 
Mr. Caldwell, Mr. Pirie, and Mr. John 
Wilson (Govan). Presented  accord- 
ingly, and read the first time; to be 
read a second time upon Wednesday, 8th 
March, and to be printed. (Bill 81.) 


{COMMONS} 








HOUSES OF LORDS AND COMMONS 


PERMANENT STAFF. 


Message from the Lords (17th Feb- 
ruary) communicating the following 
tesolution— 


“That it is desirable that a Joint Com- 
mittee of both Houses of Parliament be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Salaries of the 
Permanent Staff of both Houses of Parlia- 
inent, and as io the present method of ap- | 
pointment or nomination by any - Officer of | 
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either House; and to report what changes, 
if any, are suitable in respect thereto,” 


Withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed—- 


“That this House concur with the Lords 
upon the appointment of a joint Committee of | 
both Houses to consider the offices and emo- 
luments of the officers of the Houses of Par- 
liament.”—(Sir \¥. Walrond.) 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I do not object at all to the ap- 
pointment of this Committee, because 
I am most anxious that such a Com- 
mittee should be appointed, but this 
Motion has been taken so late to-night 
that I desire to say that we shall require 
to understand the terms of reference. 
It is desirable, no doubt, that we should 


| have a Committee upon this subject. 
| Such a Committee as this will involve a 


Jong and laborious inquiry, and it will 
be a pity if, after such a long and labo- 
rious inquiry, some results are not at- 
tained. 


Motion agreed to. 


Message to the Lords to acquaint 
them therewith. 


PUBLIC BILL WITHDRAWN. 


PLACARDS ON STREETS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Order for Second Reading 


upon 


| Wednesday, 15th March read, and dis- 
| charged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after Twelve cf the clock. 








